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From the New Editor...... 
Welcome to Volume 12 of The Orchadian. 


Firstly, | wish to pay tribute to the outstanding job 
that Wal Upton has done for this magazine. Wal 
has been involved with A.N.O.S. from day one 
and has occupied most positions on Council, 
always with distinction. | first met “Mr. Upton” 
when | was 12 years old, and he.has always been 
willing to share his vast knowledge and love for 
our native orchids. Wal (and wife Jill) have been 
family friends since then. Actually it has only been 
over the past few years that | have called him 
Wal! He has been most helpful and encouraging 
during this “transition time” and has offered me 
any assistance | may require. Thank you Wal. © 
Wal was the first to approach me to “take over” 
as Editor, along with- some _ gentle(?) 
encouragement from Michael Harrison and 
Murray Corrigan - two gentlemen with a long 
history in A.N.O.S. Murray, of course, was the 
inaugural editor of The Orchadian, back in 1963 - 
before | was born! 


One thing | was surprised to learn, was that the 
circulation of The Orchadian has hovered around 
the 800 mark for the past ten years. The last 
decade has seen an explosion of interest in our 
native orchids. There are more A.N.O.S. and 
associated societies now than ever. Australian 
Dendrobium and Sarcochilus hybrids continue to 
be registered at a rapid pace. The Orchadian 
should be in the hands of everyone interested in 
the orchids of Australasia. 


| have planned a number of modifications to The 
Orchadian. Some will be instantly obvious, whilst 
others will be more subtle. Yes, we have gone to 
a slightly larger size with a colour photograph on 
the front cover. We are aiming at 48 pages per 
issue but will go to 64 pages when necessary. 
When subscriptions top 1000, we plan at least 64 
pages per issue. Fewer, but larger colour 
photographs will feature in the magazine. Of 
course, only good quality, sharp images will be 
reproduced. 


Is this magazine too technical? | accept that 
pure scientific articles need to be published 
however | question whether The Orchadian 
should be the vehicle for such papers. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that we must cater for 
the majority of readers. There will be more 
articles on culture. 


There is an obvious interest in taxonomy amongst 
our readers. We will always have a situation of 
lumpers versus splitters. That’s fine and | 
appreciate that some people will not change their 
views. | won’t however, see The Orchadian as a 
venue for slanging matches or for point scoring. 


SThatOrchacian’Valtime*) OS Nim here) re An amar OOn— 


Well what nomenclature am | going to follow in 
The Orchadian? Basically this situation will be in 
limbo until the “Orchid Volume” of Flora of 
Australia is published. More on this next issue. 
One fact we must not lose sight of is that we give 
orchids names, and anything else for that matter, 
so that you and | can communicate with each 
other and know what we are talking about. 


Show reports are an area which | am looking at 
condensing. The information previously 
published | feel has limited interest to most 
readers of The Orchadian and often goes stale 
very quickly. It is mainly of interest to the handful 
of winners who get to see their name in print. | 
know that most A.N.O.S. groups have show 
reports and publish the results in their local 
newsletter. These can often be perused at 
monthly meetings for those interested. How 
often have we read, “Joe Bloggs had a nice potful 
of Sarcochilus hartmannii”? \t doesn’t really tell 
you much. 


In its place | would prefer to see an article or two 
generated on a couple of choice exhibits. 
Preferably on something new or different. Maybe 
an unusual colour form of a species, a well 
flowered example of a “difficult to grow plant” or 
an outstanding new hybrid. Obviously | would 
like good photographs to publish with these 
notes. 


David Jones and Mark Clements from the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens have 
submitted a number of articles recently published 
overseas, of which most readers would be 
unaware. These will appear in future issues. 
Thank you to David and Mark for this and | look 
forward to their continued support. The 
description of a new species, Microtis angusii, 
appears in this issue. 


Thanks to John Riley for giving The Orchadian 
permission to reproduce his superb full-colour 
drawings. He has a terrific eye for detail and is 
one of the best botanical artists in the world. 


| also wish to thank Jim Cootes for the use of his 
new scanner, which has made this job just that 
little bit easier and for help with proof-reading. 
Special thanks to my father, Graeme Banks, for 
his continual encouragement and support (and 
for typing a couple of the hand-written articles!). 


At the end of the day though, it is the readership 
which remains the lifeblood of The Orchadian. It 
requires_your input and feedback. 

Please send your articles and photographs to me 
at 39 Carole Street, Seven Hills, NSW, 2147. 


David P. Banks 
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Vale - Joe Betts 1920 - 1996 


The passing of Joe Betts on 1st March 1996 was, ina way, the end of an era for ANOS. If you had to 
make a list of those members who, over the years, most influenced the image, direction and philosophy 
of the Society, then the name J.J. Betts would be near the top. 


The J.J. stood for Joseph John, but everyone 
simply knew him as Joe. He had a 
distinguished career in the Commonwealth 
Public Service, rising to become Head of the 
Commonwealth Department of Housing and 
Construction, before retiring in 1978. He and 
his department were heavily involved in the 
rebuilding of Darwin following the devastation 
of Cyclone Tracy in 1974. 


Joe came to orchids relatively late in life. For 
his 50th birthday he was given a prefabricated 
backyard shadehouse, and he _ briefly 
wondered what to do with it. Shortly 
thereafter, he acquired his first orchid, and it 
snowballed from there. Soon, he had joined 
both ANOS and the North Shore Orchid 
Society. 


Joe Betts exerted a strong influence upon 
ANOS, first as President of the Society from 
1975 - 1978, and then as Editor of The 
Orchadian from 1978 - 1984. Indeed, Joe 
represented a new generation of ANOS 
executive membership, being the first non- 
foundation year member to rise to the 
Presidency, bringing with him a_ fresh 
perspective and new ideas. He had an 
enquiring mind, a capacity for hard work, and 
a willingness to engage in robust debate to 
defend his point of view. In short, he was a 
stimulating personality, the sort of man who, 
whether you liked him or not, could not be 
ignored. 


Joe’s interest in orchids was _ largely 
intellectual. Although he did grow orchids and 
had a nicely automated glasshouse, it was 
really the science and history of Australasian 
orchidology that attracted him. Also, he was a 
scholar of Latin, and was often called upon to 
provide the Latin descriptions required for the 
publication of new species. 


And, of course, as Editor of The Orchadian, 
Joe was able to bring to bear his impressive 
intellect, his creativity and sheer determination 
to achieve the goals he set for himself and the 
journal. It cannot be denied, Joe Betts 
certainly had a prickly side to his character, but 
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| always felt this was more than balanced by 
his energy, integrity and dedication to 
excellence. 


It was under his editorship that The Orchadian 
went from being a newsletter to a fully fledged 
journal of world standing, a legacy which 
continues to this day. It was Joe Betts who 
brought colour to the pages of The Orchadian, 
and | can clearly remember him saying that the 
best way to promote native orchids was for 
people to see colour pictures of them. And, he 
would stress, the name of the journal is not the 
‘Orchadian’, but The Orchadian, in spite of the 
fact that he always believed it should have 
been ‘Orchidian’ rather than ‘Orchadian’. 


At the 1982 AGM, Joe Betts was elected to 
Life Membership of ANOS, an honour he 
greatly appreciated and valued. He was a 
strong believer in ANOS and its objectives, 
and the best interests of the Society were 
always uppermost in his mind. He had a 
passion and a vision for ANOS that were 
matched by few others. 


At the local level, Joe was a member of ANOS 
Sydney Group during the late 1970’s until the. 
mid 1980’s. In recent years, declining health 
prevented Joe from travelling much, especially 
at night, and it had been some time since we 
had seen him at Group meetings. However, he 
was far from forgotten, and his name was 
mentioned during conversations on a regular 
basis. 


Lawn bowls became his passion and he was a 
strong supporter of his local St. lves Bowling 
Club. | spoke to Joe on the phone 
occasionally, and it was clear that the fires still 
burned brightly. He was always engaging 
company and he will be missed. 


To his wife Heather and their two sons Keith 
and Neal, the members of ANOS extend their 
sympathies. 


Michael Harrison. 
North Wilberforce, N.S.W. 
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A New Species of Dendrobium Section Rhizobium (Orchidaceae) 


from Australia 


Editor’s Note 


David L. Jones and Mark A. Clements 
Australian National Botanic Gardens, 
P.O. Box 1777, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


A distinctive Dendrobium species of section Rhizobium, from north-eastern Queensland, was recently 
described as new in Volume 4, Number 2 : 109-111.(1994) of Novon, the Journal of the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, U.S.A. That article is reproduced here for The Orchadian, with the kind permission 


of the authors. 


Abstract 

Dendrobium brevicaudum D. L. Jones & M. 
Clements is described for the forthcoming orchid 
volume of the Flora of Australia. 


The genus Dendrobium Swartz in Australia 
comprises about 60 species distributed mainly in 
north-eastern Queensland, with about 16 
Species in the section Rhizobium (Clements, 
1989). 


Dendrobium brevicaudum D. L. Jones & M. 
Clements. 

TYPE: Australia. Queensland: Cook District, Mt. 
Finnigan, S of Cooktown, 31 March 1993, C.H., 
Broers 422 & L. J. Roberts (Holotype, CBG; 
Isotypes, CBC, BRI). 


Pendulous epiphyte forming slender clumps to 2 
m or more long. Aerial roots absent. Stems 
straight, 10-20 cm x 2-2.5 mm, becoming yellow- 
brown on senescence. Old plants consist of 1 or 
2 stems, leafless in proximal half, much- 
branched and leafy in distal half. Leaves linear- 
terete, 15-60 cm x 3.5-5 mm, pendulous, dark 
green. Racemes 4-6 cm long, wiry, arising singly 
from nodes at the leaf base, bearing 5-8 flowers: 
Pedicels 9-12 mm long, filiform. Ovary | - 2 mm 
long, hardly developed at anthesis. Flowers 
about 4.5 cm across, opening widely, strongly 
fragrant, dull yellowish to brownish yellow, with 
short dark reddish striae at the base of the sepals 
and a whitish labellum with fine purple markings 
and a darker callus. Dorsal sepal narrowly 
elliptical-lanceolate, 17-20 mm x 3.3-4 mm, 
slightly constricted near the base, erect to 
obliquely erect, apex obtuse. Lateral sepals 
asymmetrically lanceolate, 14-16 mm x 4.5-5.5 
mm, strongly falcate, divergent but the inner 
base closely supporting the labellum, apex 
subacute, cymbiform. Petals narrowly linear- 
lanceolate, 18-20 mm x 2-2.5 mm, obliquely 
erect, spreading or incurved. Labellum whitish, 
16-19 mm x 6-7 mm when flattened, pubescent, 
porrect in the proximal half, recurved in the distal 
half; lateral lobes 10-12 mm x ca. 2 mm, erect 
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and column-embracing, constricted before the 
erect narrow-triangular, free portion which is ca. 
2.5 mm long; mid-lobe 6-9 mm x 5-6 mm, widest 
toward the middle then tapered to a short 
caudiform apex, lateral margins intensely 
sinuate-crisped nearly to the apex; callus of 3 
dark reddish ridges, straight and parallel on the 
basal lobe, becoming irregularly sinuate on the 
mid-lobe, extending as faint lines nearly to the 
apex. Column 5-6 mm x 2.5-3 mm, porrect from 
the end of the ovary, anterior surface and 
margins pubescent; foot 4-4.5 mm x.ca. 2 mm, at 
about 120° to the column, channeled, ventral 
surface pubescent. Stigma ca. 2 mm x 1.5 mm, 
deeply sunken. Anther ca. 4 mm x 2 mm, 
concave, with a short, decurved, scabrid 
rostrum. Pollinia ca. 1 mm long, clavate, falcate, 
orange, waxy. Capsule not seen. 


Flowering period. 
December and January. 


Distribution and Habitat 

Restricted to north-eastern Queensland, where 
mainly occurring on Mt. Finnigan and with a 
single reported sighting from Mt. Misery (L. 
Roberts, pers. comm.). The species grows in 
shady conditions on trees and rocks in rainforest 
and tall cloud forest above about 700 m altitude. 


Affinities 

Dendrobium brevicaudum is a distinctive species 
with no obvious links to any other Australian 
species of section Rhizobium. The plants have a 
pendulous growth habit similar to those of 
Dendrobium dolichophyllum D. L. Jones & M. 
Clements but with shorter leaves, and the stems 
lack aerial roots. Florally the new species can be 
immediately recognised by its relatively small, 
yellow-brown to orange-brown, strongly fragrant 
flowers, broad sepals with the lateral sepals 
curved close to the labellum, and the labellum 
with a very short, caudate apex. It is the only 
Australian species of this section known to the 
authors to have short hairs on the labellum, 
column, and column foot. 
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Etymology 

From the Latin “brevis”, short, and “cauda”, a 
tail, in reference to the abbreviated labellum 
apex. 


Conservation Status 
Dendrobium brevicaudum is relatively 
restricted in its distribution but is locally 


Literature Cited 


common. It is conserved in the Cedar Bay 
National Park and is not threatened at present. 
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Dendrobium brevicaudum D.L.Jones & M. Clements. (Mt. Finnigan, L.J. Roberts s.n.) 
a. Flower from front, b. Flower from side, c. Labellum from side, d. Labellum from above, flattened out, e. Column 
from side, f. Column from front, g. Anther cap from side, h. Pollinarium, i. Dorsal sepal, j. Petal, k. Lateral sepal. 
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Dendrobium Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’ 


Sid Batchelor 


2 Woodlands Street, Baulkham Hills NSW 2153 


Dendrobium Star of Gold was registered in 1973 and is a primary hybrid between D. falcorostrum and 
D. tetragonum. \|t has never been as popular on the showbench as the more robust D. Hilda Poxon, 
but | feel it has contributed more to the further development of Australian native Dendrobium hybrids. 
It has been remade many times since Noel Jupp of Riverdene Nursery registered the cross, but few 
remakes have produced the quality of the original cross. 


Dendrobium Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’ came into 
my possession as a tiny seedling from the 
nursery of Noel Jupp of East Gresford. It was 
around 1977 and it was a remake of his original 
crossing. Amongst other hybrids, | bought six 
seedlings of D. Star of Gold - from those 
flowered D. Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’, D. Star of 
Gold ‘Paydirt’, D. Star of Gold ‘Turon’ and D. 
Star of Gold ‘Sofala’. All of which have been 
used in hybridising with good results. 


But without doubt D. Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’ 
has been the outstanding clone as far as 
breeding is concerned. It is the most reliable 
and predictable of parent plants with several 
very dominant features which can be relied 
upon to come through in its progeny. One of 
which is the magnificent large beautifully 
shaped and marked pale cream to white 
labellum. It is a very large flower of good 
strong gold colour, and has produced very 
high quality yellow, gold and orange progeny, 
some with red or reddish brown markings as 
well as a few beautiful clean whites. 


Most of the hybrids from D. Star of Gold 
‘Bathurst’ are strong growing plants and quick 
to mature. Often seedlings will give a preview 
flowering only a couple of years out of the 
flask. This trait is no doubt from the D. 
tetragonum var. giganteum in the background. 


There is still a lot of work to be done in 
breeding with D. Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’ and | 
look forward with pleasure to the next few 
years results. As it is being used within the 
Dendrocoryne section as well as _ the 
“Hot/Cold” style hybrids. 


Apart from the plants in my own collection 
there are only two other pieces of D. Star of 
Gold ‘Bathurst’. They are in the collections of 
two of my best and trusted mates. If anything 
should happen to my pieces | will still have 
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plants to fall back on, a bit like an insurance 
policy. 


D. Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’ was entered in a 
large suburban show in Sydney on its first 
flowering where it won Best Australian Native 
Hybrid. It has not been exhibited since, 
although its progeny have won many 
important shows and even more sections in 
shows. At ANOS Sydney Group shows there 
are often numerous exhibits of mature plants 
and first flowered seedlings derived from D. 
Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’. One of its most 
famous offspring being Ron Findlater’s plant of 
D. Star of Riverdene ‘Amanda’, which won the 
ANOS Conference in Toowoomba and 
awarded a Highly Commended Certificate 
from ANOS. 


| would like to pay tribute to the skill and 
expertise of Noel Jupp - he was one of our 
early hybridists and produced numerous 
plants of merit, many of which are still used to 
good advantage in breeding programmes 
today. 


It should be remembered that it was Noel Jupp 
who was solely responsible for the “pink- 
lipped” hybrids derived from D. tetragonum. 
As Noel made an outcross between two “pink- 
lipped” clones of the north Queensland D. 
tetragonum var. giganteum - the cultivars 
‘Barker’ and ‘Kennedy’. | crossed one of the 
resultant seedlings with a fine clone of D. 
tetragonum var. melaleucaphilum to produce 
the intervarietal plants often seen at shows 
these days. These all exhibit the pink lip. 


Noel showed amazing ingenuity in his 
breeding of native orchids. This was at a time 
when no breeding information such as 
recessive and dominant factors were available 
to him. The results he achieved did him great 
credit and his efforts will not be soon 
forgotten. 


September 1996 
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Dendrobium bigibbum ‘Top Hat’ AM/ANOS, HCC/NSW 1995 


Henk van den Berg 
16 Compton Street, Rutherford NSW 2320 


This eye-catching plant came to my attention when | spotted a nice flower of Dendrobium bigibbum in 


Ken Russell’s Dungog nursery in April 1990. 


The plant was hidden amongst a number of 
Ken’s other notable “Cooktown Orchids”. | 
commented on its good shape and colour and 
Ken obliged with two nice aerials and said 
“With a bit of Tender Loving Care you will 
grow these into nice plants”. 


| kept one aerial and gave one to my friend 
Henry Wilson of Singleton. Both aerials have 
subsequently grown into mature plants. 
Henry’s plant flowers differently, in that the 
inflorescences grow sideways whereas mine 
are more upright in habit. This is probably due 
to the extra light my plant receives. Also 
Henry’s plant flowers about a month earlier. In 
fact Henry’s plant of ‘Top Hat’ won Champion 
Dendrobium bigibbum at Newcastle ANOS 
Show in mid-April whereas my plant had 
success in Ken Russell’s Dungog Show in mid 
May - both 1995 (Champion Australian Native 
Species or Hybrid) and 1996 (Champion 
Australian Native Species). 


The sceptics have queried the parentage of 
this plant but, according to Ken Russell’s “sex” 
book, it indicates he used D. bigibbum var. 
compactum ‘Jellat’ as the pod parent with 
pollen from D. bigibbum var. superbum 
‘Compact Dark B’ (ex Mt. Molloy). 


Judges from both camps have seen fit to give 
‘Top Hat’ awards. The Orchid Society of New 
South Wales panel awarded it a Highly 
Commended Certificate and ANOS an Award 
of Merit, both in 1995. 


My plant is grown in medium treated bark (no 
stones in the mix) under 50% shade cloth from 
September to April. Then when in heavy bud 
it is shifted to under a solar weave roof. It is 
watered copiously from September on and 
then once a week from April to early June 
when flowering is completed. From then on no 
watering at_all until Spring. Fertilising is 
carried out weekly. “H.S.0.8” is the flavour of 
the month at present. 


Henry Wilson has hybridised extensively with 
D. bigibbum ‘Top Hat’, mating it to a range of 
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hybrids, as well as further line breeding of D. 
bigibbum. Charlie Smith of Rutherford and 
Mike Harrison of Macquarie Native Orchids 
have also used pollen off this plant, with 
seedlings in the pipeline. 


| am grateful that Ken Russell parted with 
those aerials and was able to prove to myself 
that with some “T.L.C.”, Dendrobium bigibbum 
‘Top Hat’ AM/ANOS, HCC/NSW1995_ has 
become a very showy plant, plus a prized 
acquisition to my native orchid collection. 


Editor’s Note 

This plant has always generated interest and 
discussion when benched. There is no doubt, 
it is a very impressive orchid and Henk grows 
it to perfection. However most of the 
discussion is inevitably centred around “ls it 
really a D. bigibbum’? Well how do you 
answer that question with complete certainty 
and without upsetting people? True, it is an 
“intervarietal” cross, which some ANOS 
judges are now referring to as an “exhibition 
style” D. bigibbum. 


| was on the OSNSW panel in 1995 when it 
was awarded, along with a number of long- 
standing native orchid judges. We couldn’t 
prove with certainty that it wasn’t a D. 
bigibbum, so judged it accordingly. When | 
saw it again in 1996 | thought it must have 
been on steroids! It was so much bigger and 
better. 


D. bigibbum Top Hat’ is a very robust plant 
with tall, thick pseudobulbs - quite unlike the 
pencil-thin canes seen in D. bigibbum var. 
bigibbum and D. bigibbum var.. superbum. 
The sidelobes of the labellum do not encircle 
the column in D. bigibbum ‘Top Hat’, a feature 
seen in most clones of D. bigibbum var. 
bigibbum and var. superbum. This is however 
not a flawless argument as | have seen 
complex hybrid Phalaenanthe dendrobiums 
which have the sidelobes completely covering 
the column. Let’s not get onto D. Peewee, well 
not yet anyway! 

D.P.B. 


Sentemher 1998 


Grower, S. Batchelor. S. Batchelor 
Dendrobium Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’ 


Grower, H. van den Berg. 
Dendrobium bigibbum ‘Top Hat’ AM/ANoS 


M.A. Clements ; M.A. Clements 
Dendrobium brevicaudum Dendrobium brevicaudum 
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Microtis angusii, A New Species of Orchidaceae from Australia 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, A.N.C.A., 
P.O.Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Microtis angusii, a distinctive new species from Australia, is described and illustrated. 


Key Words 
Orchidaceae, Microtis angusii, new species. 


The genus Microtis has recently been revised 
(Bates 1984) and subsequently new taxa have 
been described from Western Australia (Bates 
1990). An endangered new _ species, 
discovered by Reg Angus in 1991 and noted 
by Beeh (1994), is described here as new. 


Microtis angusii D.L. Jones; species nova 
affinis M. parviflorae R.Br. et M. unifoliae (G. 
Forst.) H.G. Reichb. a qua robustiore, et labello 
ovatioblongo apice leviter emarginato et 
margine tuberibus multis et base callis unitis 
differt. 


Typus 

Australia; New South Wales; beside Mona Vale 
Rd. Ingleside, Sydney, 12 Sept. 1992, R. 
Angus (D.L. Jones 10079). (Holotype: CANB; 
Isotypes: AD, BRI, MEL, NSW). 


Plants 25-60 cm tall, stout. Tubers globose, 8-10 
mm diam. Leaf linear, terete, 40-140 cm long, 4-8 
mm _ wide, green, much longer than the 
inflorescence, often withered distally at anthesis. 
Inflorescence emerging from the leaf 12-20 cm 
above soil level, wholly green; raceme dense, 8-18 
cm long, 20-60-flowered. Floral bracts ovate- 
lanceolate, ca. 4 mm long, ca. 2 mm wide, 
acuminate. Pedicels ca. 1 mm long, slender, 
lengthening to 2.5 mm in fruit. Ovary ellipsoid, 
slightly ribbed. Flowers ca. 2.5 mm across, green. 
Dorsal sepal ovate, 2-2.5 mm long, 2-2.2 mm wide, 
apiculate, obliquely erect, cucullate over the column. 
Lateral sepals narrowly lanceolate, 2-2.5 mm long, 
0.8-0.9 mm wide, recurved, subobtuse. Petals linear 
to linear-lanceolate, 1.6-1.8 mm long, 0.6-0.7 mm 
wide, obliquely erect, incurved, partly enclosed by 
the dorsal sepal. Labellum ovate-oblong, 1.6-1.8 
mm long, 1-1.2 mm wide, decurved, more. or less 
parallel to the ovary, margins of the distal two-thirds 
with irregular, papillose excrescences, apex 
emarginate. Basal callus ca. 1 mm long, 0.5 mm 
wide, dark green, consisting of two raised connate 
mounds; apical callus ovoid, ca. 0.25 mm long, 
raised, papillose. Column ca. 2 mm long, ca. 1.5 
mm wide, erect; column wings oblong, ca. 0.5 mm 
long, ca. 0.5 mm wide, truncate. Anther ca. 0.8 mm 


he Orchadi: 


long, apiculate. Stigma ca. 8 mm wide, quadrate. 
Pollinarium ca. 1.5 mm long; pollinia 4, obovoid, ca. 
1.2 mm long, yellow, mealy;  viscidium minute. 
Capsule ellipsoid, 5-6 mm long, 3.5-4 mm wide, 
erect. 


Flowering Period 
May to October. 


Distribution 

New South Wales, Australia, where currently 
known only from the type locality, but probably 
more widespread than this. 


Habitat and Ecology 
Grows in lateritic shale on the Wianamatta 
shale formation among grass in low woodland. 


Notes 

The new species has similarities to both 
Microtis parviflora R.Br. and Microtis unifolia 
(G.Forst.) H.G. Reichb. but is distinctive and 
characterised by its robust habit; oblong-ovate 
labellum with an emarginate apex; numerous 
papillose marginal excrescences on the 
labellum and united basal calli. 


Conservation Status 

Currently known only from the type locality 
which is close to a major road. It has suffered 
considerable disturbance and degradation and 
is being invaded by Coolatai Grass 
(Hyparrhenia hirta (L.) Stapf). Suggest 1EK by 
criteria of Briggs and Leigh (1988). 


Etymology 

The epithet honours Mr. Reginald James 
Angus, a keen ornithologist and orchidologist, 
who discovered the new species and has 
made vigorous efforts to ensure its survival in 
the wild. 


Acknowledgements 
| thank Lyn Craven for the Latin translation and 
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Microtis angusii, Ingleside, D.L.Jones 10079; 


a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. longitudinal section 


of labellum; f. column from front; g. column from side; h. pollinarium; i. dorsal sepal; j. petal; k. lateral 
sepal. 
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Editor’s Note 
Thanks to Peter Beeh of Geo Australasia for providing the photographs used to accompany this 


article for The Orchadian. The assistance of Grant Young is also acknowledged. 
D.PB. 
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Scarce Books for Sale 


The North Shore Orchid Society (NSW), is auctioning by tender a number of books from the 
collection of long standing member Reg Trenerry. 


Some of the texts relating to Australian orchids include; 


Australian Indigenous Orchids - Dockrill, 1969. 
Australasian Sarcanthinae - Dockrill, 1967. 
Orchids of Western Australia - George & Foote. 
A Guide to Native Australian Orchids - Bedford (Autographed), 1969. 
Orchids of Australia, Part IV (Plates 73 to 96 inclusive) - Nicholls, 1958 
Orchids of Australia, The Complete Edition - Nicholls, 1969 


There are another twenty or so books on offer. For a complete listing, please write to The Secretary, 
North Shore Orchid Society, PO. Box 711, Willoughby, 2068, NSW. Please direct any enquiries to Mrs 
Madge Johnson by telephone on (02) 9416 5571 or by fascimile on (02) 9416 9237. 

Closing date for offers is 30 November 1996. : 


IKI IK IIIA IIIA III IK IK III IKI IIIA III II AISI II III III II ISSA III III SIS III III IIIS ISIS IISA ARI AK. 


A.N.O.S. on the Internet 


The A.N.O.S. Website Address is; 


Just a reminder that the Australasian Native 
http://www.ozemail.aust.com:80/~graemebr/ 


Orchid Society has a website on the Internet. 
This gives us worldwide exposure via the 


information superhighway. Graeme Bradburn 
maintains the site which contains lots of 
information on our native orchids, plus a 
number of photographs. Users can also 
subscribe to The Orchadian using this medium 
- this should be an ideal way for us to increase 
our circulation worldwide. 


Graeme will provide us with updates in future 
issues of The Orchadian. 
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Whilst there have been numerous overseas 
orchid nurseries “on line” for quite a while, a 
few Australian nurseries have their own 
“homepage”. The first of these was Keiths 
Nursery of Townsville, north Queensland 
followed by Warrnambool Orchids of Victoria. 
Florafest Orchids of Toowoomba, 
Queensland has a new site which | am told is 
most impressive, with many photographs of 
breeding plants. Worth a look! 
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A Bit About Rhinerrhiza divitiflora (F.Muell. ex Benth.) Rupp 


Gerry Walsh 


Lot 46A Fourth Avenue, Llandilo NSW 2747 


Over the years, there has been a lot of words written on Rhinerrhiza divitiflora. From in-depth articles 
by experienced growers - to little snippets by first-time contributors in the various bulletins. It seems 
that many people have had differing experiences growing this well known and much loved member of 


the Sarcanthinae. 


| have always been baffled by the volume of 
contradictory information that has been 
circulated with regards to its cultivation. | have 
to say right here and now that this is not 
necessarily erroneous information, merely 
contradictory. After all, who can judge another 
grower’s results without knowing for certain 
what all the variables are from State to State, 
town to town and from bush-house to bush- 
house. 


| distinctly remember reading an article in a 
very old ANOS group bulletin in which the 
writer described his experiences with R. 
divitiflora. His technique involved wrapping 
the poor plant up in sphagnum moss, ensuring 
that it was watered every day, and soaking in 
Condy’s Crystals or something similar about 
every second day. 


| remember the words he next used, and | 
quote; 

“Even then, you'll be lucky if you can keep 
your plant alive for more than a few months. | 
believe that it is best to leave this orchid in the 
bush as it has proved impossible to cultivate”. 


Perhaps the writer meant well and | have no 
doubt that he was completely honest in 
relating his experiences. But | must say that, in 
my experience and under my bush-house 
conditions, I’d have to doubt that a plant 
would last even a few days, let alone anything 
like “a few months”. | would have to wonder if 
the poor writer ever considered that his 
technique could have been the cause of the 
demise of his miserable captives . . . let alone 
their salvation. The mind absolutely boggles, 
doesn’t it? 


The previous paragraph reminds me of an 
anecdote in an old book that dealt with life in 
Colonial Australia circa 1850s, in which a 
stockman described an attack on his dog by 
an unknown but “deadly” kind of snake. 
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The correspondent immediately made a deep 
incision at the sight of the bite. Into this he 
poured gunpowder, which he quickly set 
alight, no doubt with the dog’s furious 
condemnation. He next poured half a bottle of 
OP rum down the dog’s throat. (He makes no 
mention of what he did with the other half of 
the bottle!). Picking up the dog by the back 
legs, he proceeded to swing the miserable 
brute around in frantic circles, no doubt in an 
attempt to induce vomiting. (| imagine the 
desired result was attained.) He next cut a slit 
in the base of the poor dog’s tail. Into this 
cavity he inserted a small section of the 
snake’s own tail and packed the lot with salt 
before sewing it up. (The intent of this bizarre 
surgical procedure remains unclear.) He 
reported that the dog was feeble for several 
weeks and damn near lost its tail, but he did 
come good eventually, thanks only to the 
speedy response of a this medically astute 
bushman. One wonders if it was the snake or 
the cure that nearly claimed the poor dog's life. 


The same must be said of the technique 
employed by our well-meaning orchid writer 
with regards to his deceased plants of R. 
divitiflora. \t is doubtful if the writer had ever 
seen this species growing in the natural 
situation. If he had, he would surely have 
changed his cultivation practices. 

There were occasions years ago when | 
mounted some species up with sphagnum 
moss packed firmly all around the roots. | can’t 
think of a single species where | would 
recommend such action these days - the 
rotting of the orchid would be the inevitable 
result. 


Over the intervening years | have observed an 
awful lot of orchids in the wild, representing 
every epiphytic and lithophytic species we 
have here in New South Wales and southern 
Queensland, and it has sure given me one hell 
of an education in the conditions and 
tolerances that each species has acquired. 
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Therefore, | sure wouldn’t put sphagnum moss 
anywhere near R. divitiflora. 


R. divitiflora is widely distributed along the east 
coast of Australia from the Barrington Tops all 
the way to the Atherton Tableland in northern 
Queensland. 


| have not seen it any further north than the 
Calliope Range near Gladstone where it is very 
patchy in its occurrence. | don’t know if plants 
from between Gladstone and Atherton are 
different in any way from those growing to the 
south of Gladstone. 


Some books give the southern limit of 
distribution as the Hunter River, near 
Newcastle. | suspect that this is.a case of 
following unproved hearsay from last century. | 
have never heard of anyone claiming to have 
seen RF. divitiflora from that far south. There is 
even an old report of it being found near 
Berowra, a northern suburb of Sydney. This 
may be considered as doubtful. Personally, | 
haven’t seen R. divitiflora growing any further 
south than the Comboyne Plateau. | am 
reliably informed that it is reasonably abundant 
on the eastern side of the Barrington Tops in 
places like the Karuah River. 


Between Comboyne and the Sunshine Coast 
hinterland, R. divitiflora is a commonly 
encountered orchid. It prefers areas of typical 
‘dry scrub’ at low to moderate altitudes and 
the further from the coast the better. However, 
it can be seen at quite high altitudes, although 
usually as rogue plants growing in ones and 
twos. | recall seeing a couple of plants high up 
near the summit of Mt. Lindesay at around 950 
metres above sea level. Even so, there are 
numerous plants growing in a colony up on the 
Lamington Plateau at around the same 
altitude. Near Coffs Harbour there are plants 
living happily only a few kilometres from the 
coast. At mid altitudes of around 500 metres, 
R. divitiflora becomes far more abundant and 
can often be seen in extensive colonies. 


R. divitiflora can be seen on finger-thick 
branches or on the trunks of two-metre thick 
forest monarchs. It is perhaps most frequently 


seen on small tree trunks of about 10-20 cms 


diameter. It is most often seen low down on its 
host, usually below three metres and 
occasionally only a few centimetres above the 
ground. It is not uncommon to see it perched 


on either dead or living lianas and thick vines. 
Wherever you see it, it will nearly always be in 
reasonably dark conditions. This is a species 
that seems to seek out the slightly darker 
situations that most other species avoid. It 
doesn’t seem to colonise damp creek borders 
at all. Nor does it seem particularly impressed 
by the ridge tops where many other species 
just love to grab a foot hold. AR. divitiflora is 
definitely an inhabitant of flat areas away from 
the running water on the steeper parts with 
little vine or herbaceous growth on the ground 
below the canopy of the area. | guess all these 
preferences describe those “dry scrub” 
patches of rainforest pretty well, don’t they? 


As well as the dry scrubs, R. divitiflora loves to 
take root on the trunks and lower limbs of 
Hoop Pines (Araucaria cunninghamiil). Up in 
the Bunya Mountains - southern Queensland, 
this is the only orchid apart from the good old 
tangle root orchid - Plectorrhiza tridentata, that 
| actually observed growing on the Bunya 
Pines (Araucaria bidwillii) that give the 
Mountains their name. ° 


It may be of interest to know that there appear 
to be more Hoop Pines than Bunya Pines in 
the Bunya Mountains. Whereby the Hoops are 
often laden with epiphytes, the Bunyas don’t 
appear to attract them at all, with the 
exception of climbing ferns. 


It has only once been my pleasure to see R. 
divitiflora flowering in the wild. That was in 
October 1989 on an all too brief visit to those 
same Bunya Mountains. | had climbed onto a 
very large Hoop Pine that was laying on its 
side. | could nearly run along the trunk it so 
huge. On one of the side limbs there were two 
quite small plants of R. divitiflora in full bloom. 
The racemes where only around 10 mms long 
but they stood out for quite a way. As usual, | 
had left my camera in the car. This, was only 
going to be a five minute search. It turned into 
thirty minutes and | wasn’t game to make it the 
full hour by going back for an icy reception at 
the car just to get the camera. Strangely, | 
didn’t see any other plants of R. divitiflora 
around this spot. There were occasional 
specimens at other locations along the road 
threading through the pines but they were not 
flowering. 
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Perhaps the most rewarding observation I’ve 
ever made of RA. divitiflora took place near 
Monsildale, close to Kilcoy in southern 
Queensland, in January 1993, when | came 
across a nice plant displaying two plump seed 
capsules on last year’s raceme. And guess 
what . . . this time | did have my camera! 

| have never seen capsules, even withered 
ones, on any other wild plant of R. divitiflora. 


Whatever pollinates this species has to 
perform faultlessly and with due haste as R. 
divitiflora is often called a “One Day Wonder”, 
because the blooms only last between 24 and 
48 hours before collapsing. A large plant can 
sprout up to ten inflorescences of around 30 
cms length, with up to seventy or more flowers 
on each one. A specimen in full flight is one of 
the most magnificent sights in the Australian 
orchid world. 


The flowers are peculiar to say the least. Big 
ones can be 75 mms across and are quite 
feathery, or to be strictly botanical, they are 
filamentous. The segments are very long and 
thin and rarely are these straight or organised. 


A well flowered raceme is quite literally a ‘fox- 
tail’. The column and labellum are tiny by 
comparison to the extra long segments. The 
overall colour is orange, with variations 
towards yellow and brown tones. There is 
some degree of transverse reddish barring 
near the base of each tepal. Perfume is very 
faint. 


There is a school of thinking which suggests 
that all plants in a given locality will open their 
flowers on the one day. Some people even 
suspect that all the plants in the bush houses 
of, say Sydney for example, will bloom on the 
one day. While | can understand the reasoning 
behind this theory, observations in my bush- 
house do not lend any support to this idea at 
all. | have plants from all over the place and 
that's exactly how they flower - all over the 
place at varying times, in mid to late October, 
and even into early November. But never 
having scrutinised an extensive colony during 
the flowering season, | am not prepared to say 
this is not the situation in the field. 
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R. divitiflora has the extremely apt common 
name of the ”Raspy Root Orchid”. Its roots are 
covered in masses of rough, warty tubercules 
which look and feel for all the world like those 
of a wood rasp. These roots are up to 6 mms 
wide and are quite flat. They cling with great 
tenacity to the host and are not easily 
separated from it without inflicting a good deal 
of damage. As well as this, they can be over 
two metres long so it can easily be seen that 
this is one orchid that deserves a long lasting 
host of considerable length in captivity. 


Plants of AR. divitiflora can grow to quite large 
sizes. Big plants can have leaves up to 30 cms 
long and up to 5 cms wide. It is not a species 
that tends to retain its older leaves. Occasional 
plants will have up to 7 or 8 leaves on board 
but quite often a specimen will only have two 
or three big leaves and one just emerging. 
Plants can keiki and form really big clumps but 
keikiing is a comparatively uncommon 
occurrence. The leaves are usually very dark 
green and dull, no doubt a response to low 
light levels. They have sinuate or wavy margins 
and are quite thin and papery, but flexible. The 
apex of the young, emerging leaf is very 
serrated but becomes’ more entire with 
maturity. 


R. divitiflora is a slow growing species that 
resents any disturbance to the root system, so 
you must give a lot of thought to its future 
needs. A long and skinny piece of cork is a 
terrific host. | also tend to favour that 
Leptospermum with the loose flaky bark which 
| still am not sure of the name, but which | am 
always recommending! | think it may be 
Leptospermum attenuatum. It grows on the 
ridge tops in the sandstone regions all around 
Sydney. The roots get under this thin, flaky 
bark and often don't emerge again for 30 cms 
Or more . . . Raspy Roots just love it... and 
because the thin flakes are quite wide and 
more or less water repellent, they tend to keep 
the roots slightly drier, which | believe R. 
divitiflora appreciates. Hang it up near the roof 
of your bush-house where you aren't splashing 
it as you water the moisture loving “Sarcs” 
below. Fertilise as with every other thing and'l 
can't really see how you could possibly kill it. 


So put the sphagnum moss back in garden shed, as well as the OP rum, the Condys Crystals, the salt 
and the surgical kit... maybe you can keep the OP rum out for a while . . . but you may end up seeing 


snakes! 
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Observations on the History of an Elusive Habenaria Taxon 


in South-East Queensland 


Alan E. Logan, 


84 Limpus Street, Urangan, Hervey Bay Qld. 4655 


The history of Australian terrestrial orchid discoveries is dotted with stories of species that have been 
found, and then “lost” for a period of time, before being rediscovered. Calochilus richae Nicholls, of 
Central Victoria, which was “lost” for forty years, is a classic example (Jones, 1969). The following 
observations refer to a similar “will-o’-the-wisp” terrestrial orchid. 


The genus Habenaria Willd. has a world-wide 
distribution with more than 600 species. 
Eleven named species occur in Australia; 
mainly in the tropics South to Rockhampton 
with an isolated occurrence in the Noosa- 
Cooloola region of South-East Queensland 
(Jones, 1988 and Dockrill, 1992). 


The first recording of these “Southern” plants 
was made by Dr. Arthur Harrold, of Noosa 
Heads, on 20 January 1976. On that date he 
found more than 100 flowering plants, growing 
in an area of about one hectare, near Lake 
Cooroibah on the north shore of Noosa 
(Harrold pers. comm.). Floral morphology 
within the population showed some variation; 
mainly in the length of the labellum spur with 
some specimens having a long spur, and 
others a short spur One of the two specimens 
sent to the Queensland Herbarium was 
identified as Habenaria ferdinandi Schltr (long 
spur), and the other specimen (short spur) as 
possibly being undescribed (Clarkson, 1976). 
Unfortunately, these specimens were later 
misplaced, and are no longer extant. 


Another pressed specimen from the original 
collection was later lodged with the 
Herbarium, but it was damaged in transit. 
However, despite the damage, David Jones 
and Estelle Ross were able to compile an 
incomplete description, which was included in 
the Flora of S.E. Queensland (Stanley & Ross, 
1989). 


Intensive searching of the original site the 
following year, and each year for the next 
twelve years, failed to locate Habenaria plants 
of any kind; either flowering or non-flowering 
(leaves only). To all concerned, it appeared that 
the plants had literally “disappeared”. 


It was not until 1989, some thirteen years later, 
that two more flowering plants were found; 
one near the original site, and the other on 
private property about 8 km away. The former 
plant was sent to the National Botanic 
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Gardens at Canberra, where it too arrived in a 
damaged condition, which made it unsuitable 
as a reference specimen. 


Again no flowering plants could be found 
anywhere until 1995, when one was located at 
the private property site. This specimen was 
sent to the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens where it arrived in perfect condition, 
and David Jones was able to produce 
excellent drawings of the plant and floral 
segments. 


During the period 1976-95, all confirmed 
recordings of this “Southern” Habenaria taxon 
were restricted to the Noosa North Shore. 
However, an unconfirmed sighting of a 
flowering plant at the head of the Noosa River, 
about 30 km North from the original site, in the 
early 1980s, suggested that the taxon may 
occur at other localities. 


This suggestion was confirmed on 22 March 
1996, when the author, with Maryborough 
nature photographer Ted Smith, found a small 
flowering Habenaria plant near the seaside 
village of Maaroom, about I7 km South from 
Maryborough. A thorough search of the area 
failed to locate any more plants. Colour print 
photos sent to David Jones confirmed that this 
plant was the same as the Lake Cooroibah 
plants, thus extending the known distribution 
to the North by nearly 100 km. 


The Maaroom plant was I8 cm high with three 
basal leaves, and an inflorescence of seven 
white flowers. The erect, concave dorsal sepal 
(6x4 mm) overlapped the lateral petals (6x3 
mm) to form a hood over the column. The 6 
mm long labellum spur was not dilated 
towards the apex, and the elliptical labellum 
(ca 7.5x4 mm), with it’s terete lateral lobes, 
was held obliquely erect in front of the column, 
giving the flower a distinctive “cup-shaped” 
appearance. 
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The flowers had a faint, sweet fragrance, 
which appeared to attract a small black insect, 
slightly smaller than a house fly, to the flowers 
while they were being photographed. 
Unfortunately, it alighted on a flower on the 
Opposite side of the inflorescence, and was 
disturbed when attempts were made to move 
the camera. The insect’s behaviour during the 
few seconds it was on the flower was not 
observed, and it is open to speculation 
whether it was a possible pollinator, or just a 
casual visitor. 


All plants found so far have been growing in 
grey, sandy soil in the same, or similar, habitat; 
ie open grassy Eucalypt dominated woodland, 
or in the intermediate zone between wet (in a 
wet year) Melaleuca dominated wallum and 
grassy woodland (Harrold pers. comm.). The 
Maaroom plant was growing in the latter 
habitat with the following ground and low 
shrub storey plants; Drosera peltata, Drosera 
spatulata, Hybanthus monopetalus, 
Centranthera __cochinchinensis, | Pimelea 
linifolia, and Westringia tenicaulis. Other 
terrestrial orchids occurring within 100 metres 
are Eriochilus cucullatus, Arthrochilus irritablis, 
and the odd plant of Genoplesium 
acuminatum. It is interesting to note that a few 
plants of a “sundew” relative, a Byblis sp. (aff. 
Byblis liniflora of Northern Australia) have also 
been found at the same site. 


A perusal of the description in the Flora of S.E. 
Queensland, and of a copy of David Jones’ 
drawings of the 1995 Lake Cooroibah 
specimen, plus personal observations of the 
Maaroom plant, indicates this taxon -has 
definite affinities with H. xanthantha F. Muell., 
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and even more so with H. anomala Dockrill 
(Dockrill 1965), except for the labellum spur. 
This agrees with a statement by John Clarkson 
in a letter to Dr. Harrold in 1976, where he 
states “- After closer study, and discussion 
with Don Blaxell of Sydney Herbarium, we 
have come to the conclusion that the new 
Habenaria may be a form of H. anomala or H. 
xanthantha”. At the present moment. H. 
anomala is accepted as a peloric form of H. 
xanthantha (Dockrill 1992, Jones pers. comm.). 
Dockrill lists H. propinquior Reichb 7. as 
occurring South to the Noosa River (Dockrill 
1992), but this species, with its close relative H. 
ferdinandi, has a distinctly different labellum to 
that of the “Southern” plants. 


The unpredictable flowering, and the lack of 
non-flowering plants (or, at least, the non- 
observance of them) makes this taxon a very 
elusive orchid to look for. However, there is 
little reason to doubt that once the taxon’s 
biology is better known, other flowering plants 
will be found, from time to time in the future, 
anywhere along the S.E. Queensland coast 
within the favoured habitat. 
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Notes on Dendrobium alexandrae Schitr. 


Phillip Spence 


149 Plateau Road, Bilgola Plateau NSW 2107 


Dendrobium alexandrae Schlitr., Repert Sp. Nov. Regni Veg. Beih. 1: 493 (1912); 
Type: Kaiser-Wilhelms-Land: on trees in the mountain forests near Gobi in the Waria Valley, alt. ca. 


900-1100 m, Sun 1909, R Schlechter 19857 (holo B). 


Dendrobium alexandrae is endemic to Papua New Guinea and is a member of section Latourea. 


Synonyms 


Latourorchis alexandrae (Schltr.) Brieger, Schltr., Die Orchideen (ed. 3) 1(11-12): 727 (1981) 
Seyeria alexandrae (Schitr.) Rauschert, Feddes Repert 94(7-8): 466) (1983). 


Description 

Epiphyte, erect, robust, 50-70 cm _ high; 
rhizome very short; roots threadlike, elongated 
winding, densely wrinkled, glabrous; 
pseudobulbs stemlike from an attenuated 
base gradually increased a little towards the 
apex, soon (i.e. before very long, or presently) 
furrowed lengthwise, with 3 - 4 leaves at the 
tip, 1. 2. cm in diameter. Leaves spreading at a 
45° angle approximately, elliptic-acuminate, 
cuneate at the base, rather like petals, 11 - 16 
cm long, at the middle about 3.5-5.5 cm wide, 
glabrous, coriaceous in texture, racemes 
single towards the tips of the pseudobulbs, up 
to 25 cm long, almost erect, 3. - 7 flowers 
loosely (i.e. not compact or crowded), with 
peduncle almost upright about equal in length 
to the leaves, bracts spreading at a 45° angle 
approximately, lanceolate, acute, 3.5 times 
shorter than the ovary, flowers spreading at an 
angle of about 45° showy among the biggest 
in the genus; sepals lanceolate, long 
acuminate, about 5 cm long, the laterals 
oblique, sickle-shaped, forming with the 
enlarged base of the anterior margin, together 
with the foot of the column, an obtuse mentum 
(chin) broadly conical about 1.3 cm; petals 
spreading obliquely, lanceolate, conspicuously 
undulate (wavy) at the margin, almost equal in 
length to the sepals; Labellum cuneate from a 
short claw, expanded into a 3 - lobed blade, 
equal in length to the petals, between the tips 
of the lateral lobes, tightly flattened about 3 cm 
wide, with erect lateral lobes clasping the 
column squared at the outer margin, 
somewhat crenulated, about 1.2 cm wide, the 
intermediate lobe ovate, acuminate 
lengthwise, about 3.7 cm long, below the 
middle about 2 cm wide, with erect cuneate 
callus cut out with short flexible tip interposed 
in the claw, with the 3 -part callus located in 
front; Column short, moderately thick, with 3- 
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lobed clinandrium, with very small lateral 
lobules sickle- shaped, obtuse, the slightly 
curved dorsal somewhat bigger, with the foot 
embellished at the tip with a triangular hollow, 
Anther 4-hooded, truncated in front, glabrous; 
ovary cylindrical, lightly 6-ribbed, with 
glabrous pedicel, about 1.8 cm long. 


Plant material for this paper is held at 
Australian National Botanic Gardens, 
Canberra. 


History 

Dendrobium alexandrae was named in 1912 by 
Schlechter in honour:of his wife Alexandra, 
who helped compile his book, Die 
Orchidaceen von Deutsch-Neu-Guinea. 


This species is similar to D. spectabile but 
differs in having larger, more attractive flowers 
with wider segments. The sepals and petals 
are yellowish with red spots. The labellum is 


marked with the typical Latourea purple spots 
and stripes. 


D. alexandrae was first brought to my attention 
by Mike Simmons who was living in Port 
Moresby, Papua New Guinea, at that time. He 
had received this species in a collection of 
plants as a gift from the assistant director of 
Port Moresby Botanical Gardens, Mr F. 
Genarti. Since then | have observed thirty 
other specimens in Port Moresby. 


| have raised seedlings, being a selfing of the 
first clone, which produced a mass of viable 
seed. Many of the plants and seedlings 
available today are derived from this clone. 


For the last 70 odd years Dendrobium 
alexendrae had not been relocated in the wild 
and was considered lost. Until recently it was 
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thought to be a natural hybrid between D. 
macrophyllum and D. spectabile. 


Mr Genarti told me that they rediscovered 
three clones, which were collected, along 
Border Road and brought into Wawa in the 
west Sepik district (ca. 1978). 


In February 1995 the new director, Justin 
Tkatchenko, had a national man walk in to the 
gardens all the way from Rego district, Central 
province with at least 30 clones of this 
species. He assured Mr Tkatchenko that there 
were many more where these specimens 
came from. The director then took a small 
party to this particular rain forest site and 
observed many hundreds of plants of 
Dendrobium alexandrae growing. 


Cultivation 

| grow D. alexandrae in a shallow well-drained, 
plastic “Port” pot. The potting medium is pine 
bark, which is well soaked to leach out all the 
resins and tannins. | keep it moist by packing 
sphagnum moss around the surface of the 
potting medium until the plant is well 
established. Then | remove the moss and 
reduce watering until the bark is only just 
moist. 


| find this species does best in the heated 
glasshouse (minimum 14°C), hanging where 
there is a lot of air movement. Once 
established, D. alexandrae will quickly grow 
into a specimen plant. It appreciates being 
back cut, which helps it become a large plant 
with multiple lead growths. Inflorescences 
appear from the apex and also from nodes 


under the leaves. My plants in cultivation 
flower in early autumn. 


Methods 

The picture of pressed flowers was created by 
the following technique. Firstly, two flowers 
were removed, then were carefully prepared 
with a fine point scalpel blade. The first flower 
was cut around the column, carefully removing 
the sepals and petals from the column. Then 
the labellum was removed and was cut 
vertically so as to allow the halves to lie flat 
with minimum distortion when pressed. The 
column and ovary were also cut in half. The 
second flower then had the ovary removed as 
close as possible to the sepals and petals. 
Next the labellum was removed. 


These floral segments were then placed in a 
small press between sheets of ridged 
absorbent white card. When dried the 
specimens were removed and glued to a 
mounting board similar to that which Mark 
Clements (of the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens) uses. This is an off-white absorbent 
card with sound archival qualities. 


The card with the mounted flowers was then 
placed on a flat bed scanner (Relisys image 
scanner model Avec Colour 2400) and then 
scanned into my IBM® compatible through 
Microsoft® |= Windows™ and Adobe 


*Photoshop™ software. The text was then 


added. After this a few small adjustments were 
made (such as removing any stray marks and 
sharpening of the edges.) Last of all it was 
printed on a Hewlet Packard Deskjet 600™. 


FORK KI IK IKK II III III IIIS III III IIIA III III SII II III III IIIA III III III I III III III II IAI IS AI II ISI I AAAI. 


New Official A.N.O.S. Hybrid Checklist (to May 1996) 


The long awaited 6th Edition of the A.N.O.S. Checklist of Australian Native Orchid Hybrids is now 
available. This is the only official A.LN.O.S. publication of this type. 


Greatly expanded by the inclusion of four new sections, including a family tree section and a species 
inheritance section (parent species of all hybrids expressed as a percentage). This completely revised 
edition is current to May 1996 registrations. All names which have ever been applied to Australian 
native orchid hybrids are listed, including synonyms and natural hybrids. A cross-reference section 
‘also lists every hybrid under each parents name. 


Competitively priced at $13.00, which includes handling and postage within Australia ($15.00 
overseas), this booklet is an essential item for all growers and breeders of Australian native orchids. 


Send your order to: Hon. Secretary, ANOS, G.P.O. Box 978, Sydney NSW 2001. Please make 
cheques payable to the Australasian Native Orchid Society. 
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Letters To The Editor 
Editor, The Orchadian, 


Dear Sir, 


Whilst reviewing some previous issues of The 
Orchadian, | noticed an article by D.P. Banks 
on “New Directions in Hybridization within the 
Australian Members of the Genus 
Dendrobium” (Vol. 11 [5]: 224-231 [1994]. 

In that article, the author refers to D. 
tetragonum var. cacatua, a taxon which he 
credits to M. Clements & D. Jones (page 228). 
| wish to point out, that D. tetragonum var. 
cacatua was described by H. Mohr in 1991 
and thus is to be credited to that author 
(Schlechteriana 2 [1]: 31-37). This also has 
been confirmed by the Index Kewensis. 

The correct citation at varietal level is; 
Dendrobium tetragonum var. cacatua (M. 
Clements & D. Jones) H. Mohr 

| do realise that it is very easy to miss 
publications in foreign languages. However, 
Schlechteriana was published both in German 
and English, and Index Kewensis would 
certainly be available in Australia. 

As a professional Botanist and former Editor of 
Schlechteriana. | find it saddening to have to 
register, that the work of European Botanists is 
often overlooked or ignored by colleagues 
from overseas. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Guido J. Braem 


Editor’s Note; 

Thank you for bringing this matter to my 
attention and for providing copies~ of the 
relevant literature in support. 

This reference predates that of A.W. Dockrill in 
his revised edition of Australian Indigenous 
Orchids by a year and thus has priority if 
accepted at varietal level. | am sure it will be 
given specific rank as D. cacatua, in the Flora 
of Australia. 


| am certain most Australian native orchid 
enthusiasts are unaware of this article by 
Hartmut Mohr. | found this paper was 
incomplete in a number of areas and the 
captions to photographs misleading. It is ironic 
that D. melaleucaphilum (or D. tetragonum var. 
melaleucaphilum) doesn’t rate a mention. Even 
though two of the photographs show this 
taxon. There is also a photograph of D. 
capitisyork (or D. tetragonum var. giganteum), 
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just with a caption of D. tetragonum. No 
wonder people get confused! Mohr mentions 
that D. tetragonum var. cacatua and D. 
tetragonum var. giganteum have “almost an 
identical” distribution area. No reference is 
made at_all about the altitudinal differences 
between these taxa. They rarely grow together 
and | have only seen three examples of 
intermediate forms. 


Reference is made to D. tetragonum vat. 
hayesianum. This is simply an albanistic form 
of the type variety from the Illawarra District in 
southern New South Wales. | know that Stan 
Harper of Melbourne has a small plant of this, 
which | hope to publish a photo of in a future 
issue of The Orchadian. 


On a personal level, | am _ constantly 
disappointed that so much _ important 
taxonomic information on our native orchids is 
published overseas. Often we only find out 
about this years after the event and after much 
searching and investigating. 

D.PB. 


Congratulations to Helene Wild 

Helene is one of our artists whose work 
frequently appears in our series Australasian 
Orchids Illustrated. Her watercolour of 
Pterostylis grandiflora, which appeared in the 
December 1995 issue of The Orchadian, won 
the award for Best Watercolour at the Bayside 
Festival Art Show in Victoria earlier this year. 


NATIVE ORCHID 
SHOW 


SATURDAY 5TH OCTOBER 9.00AM - 5.00PM 
SUNDAY 6TH OCTOBER 9.00AM - 4.00PM 


HOLMESGLEN COLLEGE 
OF TAFE 

WAVERLEY CAMPUS 

585 WAVERLEY ROAD 
GLEN WAVERLEY 
(MELWAY MAP 70, K.4) 


ADMISSION $2 


AUSTRALASIAN NATIVE ORCHID SOCIETY (VICTORIAN GROUP) INC. 
(© Helene Wild, 1996 
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SS pd Pics: 


Grower, D.P. Banks. D.P. Banks 7 D. Titmuss 
Rhinerrhiza divitiflora, plant in flower Rhinerrhiza divitiflora, close-up of flowers 


Grower, J. Roberts. Grower, D.P. Banks. D. Titmuss 
Rhinerrhiza moorei Dendrobium tetragonum var. cacatua 
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Grower, D.P. Banks. Grower, D.P. Banks. D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium baileyi Dendrobium tozerensis 


Adenochilus nortonii growing in lush deep Sphagnum moss beds at Barrington Tops, 
New South Wales. Photographed in situ, December 1995. 
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Notes on the Distribution of Adenochilus nortonii Fitzg. 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


The terrestrial genus Adenochilus contains only two species. The type species, A. gracilis J.D.Hook. , 
was described in 1853 and is endemic to the South Island of New Zealand and Stewart Island. The 
Australian member, A. nortonii, was described by R.D. Fitzgerald in his Australian Orchids in 1876. 


History 

This dainty orchid was first brought to the 
attention of Robert David Fitzgerald by one of 
his botanical friends, a Mr. James Norton, after 
whom this species was named. Mr. Norton 
located flowering plants, which later included 
the type specimen, within a mile of the railway 
at Mt. Victoria - in the upper Blue Mountains, 
about 120 km west of Sydney. The type 
specimen is in the British Museum of Natural 
History, London. The name Adenochilus refers 
to the glands on the labellum. 


Description 

A. nortonii is a small plant up to 25 cm tall with 
a solitary glabrous ovate to cordate leaf, at or 
near the base of the stem which grows from a 
thin and fragile modified tuberoid. The white 
flowers are generally produced singularly, but 
twin flowers have been observed on robust 
specimens. The dorsal sepal is hooded and 
gives the flower a distinctive look. The 
labellum is marked with deep pink to red and 
has a band of yellow and white calli down the 
middle. 


It has a short life above ground as the plants 
are dormant from late summer to early spring 
(February to September). 


Distribution 

Adenochilus nortonii is endemic to New South 
Wales. It has a disjunct distribution which has 
been poorly understood by native plant and 
orchid enthusiasts. Little has been published 
on this mountainous species and herbarium 
collections are obviously incomplete. 


The first plants were recorded from Mt. 
Victoria. Since that time it has been found in a 
number of locations in the upper Blue 
Mountains. Here it has been found at Adelina 
Falls, near Lawson at an altitude of 735 metres 
above sea level (its lowest recorded elevation 
in the Blue Mountains), Wentworth Falls, 
Leura, Katoomba, Narrow Neck, Medlow 
Bath, Blackheath to Mt. Victoria at 1040 
metres altitude. These locations are on the 
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southern side of the Great Western Highway 
facing a southerly aspect. 


Whilst there are parallel conditions on the 
southern side of the Bells Line of Road to the 
north, | know of no sightings. However, Wal 
Upton has informed me of a population at 
Clarence, 10 km east of Lithgow. 


The next location north is the Barrington Tops 
population, 240 km north of Sydney. Here it 
occurs at an altitude of 1585 metres above sea 
level, growing in sphagnum moss. 


The northern most population of A. nortonii 
occurs at Point Lookout, in the New England 
National Park, 75 km west of Coffs Harbour at 
an altitude of 1600 metres above sea level. 


In the Illawarra Region/Kangaroo Valley, in the 
mountains west of Kiama this orchid has been 
found at Carrington Falls, initially by Brian 
Whitehead and Ron Tunstall over a decade 
ago. It would not surprise me if A. nortonii is 
later found at nearby Minnamurra Falls. The 
southern most plants were found by Graeme 
Bradburn in the same mountain chain at 
Fitzroy Falls, at an altitude of ca. 600 metres. 
Throughout its southern range it has never 
been a common plant and only scattered 
specimens have been seen. 


| would be most interested to hear from 
readers who can provide information to extend 
this distribution. 


Habitat 

| have noted two distinct habitats for A. 
nortonii. \t is a species which always grows in 
shady situations and generally in high rainfall 
areas, as plants are never far from moisture. 


Plants from the upper Blue Mountains and the 
Illawarra region grow in wet and fairly heavily 
shaded situations, often at the base of 
dripping sandstone walls and caves. The soils 
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are black and obviously heavily leeched due to 
the constant moisture. Companion plants 
include a number of fern species (such as 
Blechnum ambiguum), the native violet - Viola 
hederacea and the insectivorous forked 
sundew, Drosera binata. Sometimes it grows 
in very close proximity to another restricted 
orchid - Rimacola elliptica, but in a totally 
different niche. The Rimacola growing in the 
sandstone rock crevices above the terrestrial 
Adenochilus. 


The Barrington Tops population choose the 
lush Sphagnum moss pads as their home. 
They receive more light than their southern 
cousins as they grow under a loose canopy of 
Callistemon and Leptospermum shrubs which 
grow on the banks (and sometimes in) the 
small mountain streams. Here the Sphagnum 
is very thick and provides a perfect home for 
the Adenochilus. As this medium is kept 
evenly moist due to capillary action, whilst still 
allowing air to the specialised root-like 
tuberoids. In some areas there are pure 
Colonies of the orchid, with numerous leaves 
of non-flowering plants resting on the surface 
of the moss. | am told the New England plants 
grow in a similar environment. 


The dormant plants would get quite cold in 
winter as the areas in which they grow 
experience frosty conditions with the odd 
Snowfall thrown in for good measure. 


Flowering Period 
In the upper Blue Mountains, A. nortonii 
flowers from November to early December, 
whilst the slightly more robust plants from 
Barrington Tops flower from December to early 
January. It is interesting to note that the 
flowers follow the sun throughout the day, 
which also is an added bonus when 
Photographing plants in situ! 


Pollination 

There has been nothing published to my 
knowledge on the pollination of A. nortonii. | 
have noticed small black flies in numbers 
hovering around flowers from the Wentworth 
Falls population. Of the 15 flowers studied, 
two later produced capsules. The flower stem 
had elongated on these fertilized plants, 
Obviously to assist with seed dispersal. | did 
not witness any pollinations or observe pollen 
On the backs of the flies. At Barrington Tops | 
noted no visiting insects, even though there 
Were scores of flowers. It is known that the 
flowers are not self-pollinating. Perhaps 
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Adenochilus shares the same (or similar) 
pollinator as some of the small-flowered 
Caladenia species, such as the C. carnea 
complex. 


Conservation Status 

Whilst being rare and restricted in both 
distribution and habitat, most of the known 
populations of A. nortonii are secure in either 
National Parks or State Forest. It is difficult to 
spot out of flower and would generally only be 
under threat during the flowering period by 
indiscriminate collection of plants by 
enthusiasts. 


It is not known in cultivation, but may succeed 
in cool climates if grown in Sphagnum moss, 
kept moist, well shaded and without extremes 
of temperature. Growers who have previously 
tried to cultivate this plant note that they 
decline quickly after collection, rotting being 
the main problem. | know of no efforts to raise 
this species from seed. A. nortonii is listed 
among the rare or threatened Australian orchid 
species. 
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R. Bates 


Caladenia woolcockiorum from Devils Ledge in the Flinders Ranges, South Australia. 
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Little Known South Australian Spider Orchids 


Robert J. Bates 


38 Portmarnock Street, Fairview Park S.A. 5126 


The genus Caladenia which includes the fascinating “Spider Orchids” is well represented in South 
Australia. There are at least 15 species which are endemic to South Australia. Some of these, such as 
C. gladiolata, C. rigida and C. ovata are well known and are illustrated in several publications including 
Orchids of South Australia by Bates and Weber (1990). Others have been named only recently and 
some are, as yet, undescribed. It is these little known species that will be treated here. 


Most of these little known species belong to 
the C. dilatata and C. patersonii complexes. In 
fact these two names were used to cover at 
least a dozen species as recently as 1985. In 
the early 1980’s the author travelled 
extensively throughout South Australia 
studying the various forms of C. dilatata and C. 
patersonii checking variations and matching 
each with preferred habitats; eliciting pollinator 
specificities comparing flowering times and 
fragrances and mapping distributions. 


There were many difficulties encountered, the 
most significant of these were the lack of 
extant populations and the discontinuity of 
distribution. South Australia has the highest 
percentage of agricultural clearance of any 
state (over 90%). Populations which remained 
were often so disturbed that hybridisation had 
produced more intermediates than species. 
Drought and distance further compounded the 
problem. 


Nevertheless it soon became obvious that 
most of these ‘forms’ were in reality separate 
species. Their similarities were apparently due 
to their similar pollination strategy. All of the C. 
dilatata complex species had red and green 
flowers with clubbed sepals having glandular 
trichomes releasing pheromones which were 
sexually attractive to specific male thynnid 
wasps. The fascinating thing was that each 
species, no matter how similar to the others, 
attracted a different thynnid wasp pollinator. 


On one occasion three similar species which 
were collected on central Eyre Peninsula were 
set up in vials together at Carapee Hill. The 
rather undistinctive C. clavula attracted a 
brilliant yellow wasp with brown stripes. Not 
just one but dozens of them. No matter where 
in the line of the three Caladenia species it was 
shifted to, the yellow wasps zoomed in on it, 
completely ignoring the other species. At the 
same time a small black wasp (Thynnoides 
gracilis) kept zapping the C. tensa while a 
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black and grey striped species was visiting 
only the C. septuosa! They never made a 
mistake, despite all three flowers being difficult 
for humans to tell apart! 


The Caladenia dilatata Complex 


Caladenia tensa G. Carr 

This only recently recognised species is the 
most common of the red and green “Comb 
Spider Orchids” in South Australia. It occurs 
throughout the drier parts of the state 
particularly on calcareous, often rather poor 
soils and is very similar to the better known C. 
tentaculata differing in having shorter straight, 
more rigid sepals, shorter labellum fringes 
smaller basal calli etc. 


The pollinator of C. tensa is Thynnoides 
gracilis, a slender black wasp with bright 
yellow mandibles whereas the pollinator of C. 
tentaculata is the larger wholly black 
Thynnoides pugionatus. 


Curiously some entomologists regard 
Thynnoides gracilis © and  Thynnoides 
pugionatus as the same species! 


C. tensa is not strictly endemic to South 
Australia being also known from Western 
Victoria - for an illustration see The Orchids of 
Victoria, page 103 or Orchids of South 
Australia, plate 40. 


Caladenia septuosa D.L. Jones 

On Eyre Peninsula this is the most common of 
the “Comb Spider Orchids”, recognised by the 
angle of the labellum which appears to lean 
backwards. The species has the largest 
section of red on its labellum. C. septuosa is 
one of two species of Caladenia confined to 
Eyre Peninsula. C. septuosa is confined to 
more fertile soils. It is pollinated by Thynnoides 
mesopleuralis - for an illustration see Orchids 
of South Australia, plate 39. 
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Caladenia clavula D.L. Jones 

C. clavula replaces C. septuosa in the drier 
northern areas of Eyre Peninsula It differs in 
having very short dull coloured clavate tips to 
the sepals and a short stem. C. macroclavia is 
a rare endemic known only from small 
widespread populations on Yorke Peninsula, 
the mid-north and southern Flinders. It differs 
from all other species in having large flattened 
pointed osmophores on the sepals. It grows 
only in fertile red loams or terra rosa soils over 
limestone. Its pollinator is unknown. 


Further research may show it to be a form C. 
septuosa but its pollinator definitely needs to 
be found before this can be verified. C. clavula 
is very drought tolerant and is the only species 
of Caladenia to grow on the hard brown loams 
which overlie limestones from west of Whyalla 
almost to Ceduna. It is pollinated by a 
Lestricothynnus sp. The illustration in this 
issue is the first photo of the species to be 
published. 


Caladenia verrucosa G. Carr & 

Caladenia macroclavia D.L. Jones 

These species replace C. clavula and C. 
septuosa on Yorke Peninsula. C. verrucosa 
(described in 1990) is widespread in South 
Australia’s mallee country where it prefers 
sandy soils overlying clay. It has small neat 
flowers distinguished by the pale yellow 
osmophores on the sepals and granular 
excrescence’s on the labellum calli. It also 
occurs in Victoria and NSW where it is much 
rarer. Its pollinator is the small black thynnid 
Zaspilothynnus wasp (for an illustration see 
Orchids of South Australia, plate 38 or The 
Orchids of Victoria, page 111). 


Caladenia necrophylla D.L. Jones is an 
unusual summer flowered species which as 
the name suggests flowers after the leaf has 
senesced. It is confined to the south east of 
South Australia and probably into Victoria, but 
its exact distribution is unclear due to 
confusion with true C. dilatata which also 
flowers late, after the leaf has shrivelled. Both 
species have large osmophores on the sepals 
and often on the petals but whereas C. dilatata 
is pollinated by an unknown grey and white 
striped thynnid, C. necrophylila is pollinated by 
the shiny black Thynnoides senilis.  C. 
necrophylla prefers red soils over limestone. 
The illustration is the first published photo of 
this species. 


Caladenia conferta D.L. Jones 

For many years this was considered to be a 
coastal or southern form of C. toxochila, 
thought to be distinct because of its broader 
flatter erect sepals and dense grape-like 
labellum calli. David Jones, in 1990, 
recognised it at specific level. Its pollinator is 
yet to be caught. Curiously Backhouse & 
Jeanes in their recent book, The Orchids of 


’ Victoria, illustrate this species under the name 


C. toxochila. Perhaps all the Victorian plants 
previously accepted as C. toxochila are really 
C. conferta! 


There appear to be several as yet undescribed 
taxa in the C. dilatata complex in South 
Australia particularly in semi-arid areas. These 
include a C. aff. tensa from under native pines 
on white sand dunes of Billiat Conservation 
Park and a C. aff. tentaculata from the central 
and northern Flinders Ranges. These inland 
plants have a glabrous leaf compared to the 
silky haired leaf of C. tentacu/ata and a smaller 
more rigid flower. There is no intention to 
describe these plants until their pollinators can 
confirm their status! 


The Caladenia patersonii Complex 


If the C. dilatata group of species seems 
difficult, consider C. patersonii. This group of 
species, with white or yellow flowers often with 
some red on the lip and long glandular sepals 
without clubs, was once called simply the 
“Common Spider Orchid”. 


Taxonomists now believe that as many as 30 
species and subspecies are _ involved 
throughout southern Australia. The pollination 
strategies of this group are poorly understood 
and pollinator specificity is unlikely to be as 
clear cut as in C. dilatata and so can not be 
used to help delimit species. In fact the one 
constant feature of all the taxa in this complex 
is their tendency to hybridise, not just with 
other members of the complex but with 
species not closely related ie C. /atifolia and 
particularly with the C. dilatata complex. The 
myriad forms produced blur the distinctions 
between the species. 


Some more conservative botanists would like 
to see all species kept under the one name, 
but this is untenable especially in terms of 
conservation issues. 
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R. Bates R. Bates 
Caladenia clavula (right) and C. sp. nov. Caladenia necrophylla from Desert Camp, 
from Northern Eyre Peninsula, South Aust South Australia. 


R. Bates R. Bates 
Caladenia sp. aff. patersonii, a tall yellow Hybrid between Caladenia toxochila and a 
green species endemic to the Southern species related to C. patersonii from 
Flinders Ranges, South Australia. Mambray Creek in the Flinders Ranges. 
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In the Adelaide area for example there are (or 
were) at least four constant entities with 
different specific habitat requirements, 
different flowering times, discrete geographical 
range, perfume etc. These taxa did not seem 
to directly hybridise. 


Caladenia behrii Schitdl. 

The most distinctive of these is C. behrii, which 
despite being named in 1849, was not 
recognised until 140 years later. C. behrii is a 
pretty plant with very slender tall stems, 
creamy white flowers with pink tip to the 
labellum and a sweet spicy perfume (see 
photo, Plate 60, in Orchids of South Australia). 


It begins to flower early in higher parts of the 
Hills, late July to September, and favours areas 
where the stemless grasstree Xanthorrhoea 
semiplana occurs. It does not seem to grow 
outside the Adelaide Hills and therefore 
parallels the distribution of another 
endangered spider orchid, C. rigida. 


Caladenia argocalla D.L. Jones 

This gorgeous spider orchid is the largest 
member of the complex in South Australia and 
sometimes has flowers to 30 cm across. It 
does not have a red tip to the labellum, is not 
perfumed, has thicker stems and a short fringe 
on the labellum. It favours grassy woodland 
and is almost extinct through loss of habitat. 


It is confined to the Mt. Lofty Ranges at higher 
altitudes flowering in October - November, 
which is later than C. behrii (See plate 59 in 
Orchids of South Australia) 


Caladenia brumalis D.L. Jones 

C. brumalis is a winter spider orchid now 
extinct near Adelaide because it only grew on 
limestone and sadly all limestone country near 
Adelaide has been cleared. In appearance it is 
very like C. argocalla, but smaller in all its 
parts. It is the early flowering which sets this 
species apart (illustrated plate 57 of Orchids of 
South Australia). 


References 
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Caladenia colorata D.L. Jones 

C. colorata is thought to have occurred in what 
is now suburban Adelaide and although extinct 
in the Adelaide area is still hanging on in the 
mallee areas of South Australia and probably 
Victoria. This species is recognised by its short 
velvety leaf short stem and multicoloured 
flowers (illustrated in Orchids of South 
Australia: plate 59, shown with C. argocalla). 


C. colorata is an example of a species whose 
exact distribution and limits is confused due to 
its similarity to at least one Victorian species, 
with which it may prove conspecific. 


Caladenia woolcockiorum D.L. Jones 

C. woolcockiorum is another attractive and 
very rare species of this complex. It was 
named in honour of the late Collin Woolcock 
and his wife Dorothy of Portland, Victoria. This 
recently named species is confined to rock 
ledges in gorges of the Mt. Remarkable area 
(Flinders Ranges),flowering in late winter - 
early spring. The illustration is the first 
published photo of the species. 


There are several other localised members of 
the C. patersonii complex not yet worked out, 
including a lemon yellow species from the 
sugar-gum woodland of the Flinders Ranges 
(fig 4) and other apparently extinct forms which 
are unlikely ever to be described and named. 


There appear to be cryptic species in other 
groups of Caladenia in South Australia notably 
the C. reticulata complex. One of these, C. 
xanthochila is illustrated in The Orchids of 
Victoria. 


It is thought that no less than a dozen endemic 
Caladenia species in South Australia have 
become extinct without being described or 
even collected. There may also be another 
dozen species still out there waiting to be 
described and named. 


e Backhouse, G. & Jeanes, J. 1995. The Orchids of Victoria . Melbourne Uni. Press, Melbourne. 
° Bates, R.J. & Weber, J.Z. 1990. Orchids of South Australia . Govt. Printer, Adelaide. 
° Jones, D.L. 1991. Australian Orchid Research - Vol 2 . Australian Orchid Foundation, Melbourne. 
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David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


When there are well over 30,000 orchid species and countless hybrids to choose from, why on earth 
would one bother to grow plants whose flowers last barely 24 hours? Particularly when some of these 


flower only once a year, if you’re lucky! 


Well | don’t really know the answer to the 
above question. But there are increasing 
numbers of orchid enthusiasts who are 
digressing a little from mainstream orchid 
flowers. They have developed a taste for 
something different, something _ bizarre, 
something interesting. They have acquired the 
taste for the “botanicals”. 


These plants provide diversity within any 
collection and many are quite attractive even 
when not in flower. This article will focus on 
Australasian orchid species whose flowers last 
for barely one day, some only a few hours! 


I’m not sure who came up with the tag “One 
Day Wonders” to describe those species 
whose flowers last for less than 24 hours. | 
suppose it was derived from the saying “One 
Hit Wonder” - a phrase used to describe 
musicians who have had a huge hit on the pop 
charts then faded into obscurity and 
anonymity. 


At least by capturing these flowers on film they 
can be enjoyed throughout the year and 
viewed somewhat larger than life! 


Have you ever stopped to think how much 
actual time you spent admiring a flowering 
plant in your collection whilst in bloom? It may 
surprise you that you probably spend less than 
two minutes actually looking at it, and then 
consider the time you’ve spent cultivating it! 
The challenge must be the growing of these 
plants with the flowers being an added bonus. 


| will briefly discuss these taxa genus by 
genus, with comments along the way. 


Dendrobium 

A huge diverse genus with around 1,300 
species, as well as numerous others to be 
formally described. They come in all shapes 
and sizes and in a complete rainbow of 
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colours. Some species such as the famous 
Dendrobium cuthbertsonii from New Guinea 
have flowers which can last for at least nine 
months in favourable conditions. 


The section Grastidium itself is home to about 
100 species. They are distributed throughout 
South-East Asia with a high concentration in 
New Guinea. Most of these species produce 
thin grassy cane-like pseudobulbs which are 
generally leafy throughout their length. These 
species always produce their flowers in pairs 
facing each other. They generally have narrow 
segments and a number of _ short 
inflorescences are produced throughout the 
plant on “flowering day”. 


Australia has only four species in section 
Grastidium, with the very closely related 
Dendrobium insigne in the monotypic section 
Dichopus. This is a taxon | feel could be easily 
accommodated within Grastidium. 


Many of these species are not seen at evening 
orchid meetings because the flowers have 
usually folded by then. All of these require a 
minimum winter temperature of 12°C in winter 
and good light. They appreciate a constant 
amount of moisture at their roots without being 


waterlogged and respond to regular foliar 
fertilizers. 


One interesting fact is that many of these 
species will flower on the same day when 
grown together. This has also been confirmed 
with other growers, even when the same 
plants are grown in collections many 
kilometres away. There must be some 
environmental factor which initiates flowering, 
which occurs spasmodically throughout the 
warmer months of the year. 


Dendrobium baileyi is the species most 
frequently seen. It has yellowish-green flowers 
with dense brownish purple pepper spotting. 
These spidery flowers open mid-morning and 
begin to close only four or five hours later. 
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The petals and sepals then curl and twist and 
become entangled. They remain in this state 
for the next two or three days. This species 
from North Queensland is also recorded from 
New Guinea, with a recording from Indonesia 
likely to refer to another taxon. If looked after it 
will grow into a huge plant. 


Dendrobium tozerensis is a relatively new 
species to science, having been described in 
1977 after an expedition to the Iron Range 
region. Back then it even made the front page 
of the Australian Orchid Review. \t was at first 
thought to be an albanistic form of D. baileyi, 
however there are a number of differences. 
The segments are.slightly broader and the 
flowers simply close and fall off without 
twisting. This is a very pretty orchid when in 
flower with its crystalline white flowers. It is still 
only seen in specialist collections and is 
certainly not common in cultivation. It should 
be more readily available if the number of 
aerials on my plant is any indication. Endemic 
to far northern Queensland. 


Dendrobium cancroides is sometimes 
referred to as the “crab orchid”. This is a lovely 
plant when well grown however the dark 
reddish brown flowers are often hidden under 
the foliage. The flowers don’t open very much 
and this may be one of the reasons it is rarely 
seen in collections, as well as being a iarge 
plant to accommodate. Another species from 
North Queensland and New Guinea. 


Dendrobium luteocilium is a robust upright 
growing species from North Queensland and 
New Guinea. Plants have been recorded as 
growing two metres tall however they are 
thankfully much shorter in cultivation. It is a 
plant that needs a lot of light to perform well 
and can often be found in the wild growing in 
full sun. Flowers are greenish-yellow with 
some fine brown markings on the labellum. 
There is also an attractive related species, 
from New Guinea, in a few specialist 
collections which may be undescribed. 


Dendrobium insigne, as mentioned earlier 
shares most of the features of other section 
Grastidium species. It differs in having an 
unusual mobile appendage on the column. 
Technically an Australian species as it occurs 
on Saibai Island, just off the coast of the New 
Guinea mainland. It is also recorded from 
Indonesia, New Britain, New Ireland and 
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Bougainville. This one provides a bonus as the 
pretty yellow and orange-brown spotted 
flowers can last for two days! 


Diplocaulobium 

Once included within Dendrobium, these 
unifoliate tufted plants comprise well over one 
hundred species - mostly from New Guinea. 
There is much confusion within the taxonomy 
of this genus, with many plants in collections 
mislabelled and surely others undescribed. 
Peter O’Byrne in his recent Lowland Orchids of 
Papua New Guinea illustrates and describes a 
number of named species as well as quite a 
few whose status is unknown. 


There is obviously a lot of work to be done on 
this genus and | am pleased to report that 
Wayne Harris from Queensland is attempting a 
revision in the near future. 


Diplocaulobium species do quite well in 
cultivation and will quickly grow into specimen 
plants if the conditions are favourable. 
Treefern mounts suit most of the smaller 
species however pot culture is popular with 
most growers. Small cuttings of at least four 
or five pseudobulbs are best started off in 
Sphagnum moss. 


Only two species have been recorded from 
Australia, Diplocaulobium glabrum and the 
controversial Diplocaulobium masonii. 


Diplocaulobium glabrum_ is a_ North 
Queensland species which extends to the 
south coast of New Guinea and into Irian Jaya. 
It is a creeping species which can grow into 
large specimens. It grows best on a mount 
with room to move as this orchid does not like 
its roots covered. This species requires a fair 
amount of light to initiate flowering. 


Diplocaulobium masonii was_ originally 
recorded from between the Daintree River and 
Cape Tribulation in north-east Queensland, but 
there have been no new confirmed sightings of 
this orchid since the 1950’s. Mark Clements in 
Australian Orchid Research, Volume 7 states 
that some plants from New Guinea are 
undoubtedly representative of this species and 
an earlier name may exist for this. Darryl 
Smedley has a plant reputed to be this taxon 
from a piece given to him by Murray Corrigan, 
who obtained the plant from the now 
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defunct Limberlost Nursery of Cairns, North 
Queensland which was allegedly from the type 
collection. Darryl has had this plant growing 
well for over six years but has not flowered it at 
time of writing. 


Diplocaulobium regale is arguably the most 
horticulturally attractive species in this genus. 
It is quite tall growing, up to 40cm, and is best 
grown in a pot under intermediate conditions. 
The shapely flowers vary between clones from 
white to deep pink and red. These flowers are 
very short lived. The large flowers, up to 50mm 
across, open mid-morning and deepen slightly 
in colour through their life of about 8 hours. 
This New Guinea species does flower a 
number of times a year. Large plants will 
sometimes form aerial growths. 


Diplocaulobium auricolor is closely related to 
D. regale. This species has bright golden 
yellow flowers and a different labellum 
Structure. Quite scarce in cultivation, this New 
Guinea species is well worth seeking out. 


Diplocaulobium bicolor is from the Solomon 
Islands and also occurs in New Guinea. This 
Species was only described in 1991 by Cribb 
and Lewis in Lindleyana. This delightful 
Species does well for me on a treefern slab. 
Like so many of the creeping species, small 
divisions take a while to become established 
then really take off in favourable conditions. 
The lovely white and red labellum is an 
attractive feature of this species. 


Diplocaulobium stelliferum a lovely creeping 
Species which does well on a treefern slab. 
Flowers can sometimes last for two days. 
Another New Guinea species which appears 
Quite variable. 


Diplocaulobium ajoebii has interesting bottle- 
Shaped pseudobulbs and spidery flowers 
which are cream with yellow tips to the 
segments. The spent flowers turn pink before 
Shriveling and dropping off. 


Diplocaulobium mekynosepalum is quite a 
large species for the genus and is again from 
New Guinea. It has flowers up to 70mm tall 
and are very spidery and somewhat droopy, 
cream to red-brown in colour. 


There are also quite a number of other species 
which we are growing, many have no names 
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on them whilst others have been obtained in 
good faith under various names from nurseries 
and private growers. However recent literature 
would suggest that whilst the plant tags may 
be correct, we probably have the wrong plant 
in the pot! 


Some of these species include 
e Diplocaulobium arachnoideum 


e Diplocaulobium aratriferum 

e Diplocaulobium chrysotropus 

e Diplocaulobium cyclobulbon and 
e Diplocaulobium hydrophilum. 
Flickingeria 


A genus of about 60 species, two of which 
occur in Australia. Until 1961 the members of 
this genus were treated under Dendrobium. 
These plants are rarely seen in cultivation. 


Flickingeria comata is an eye-catching plant 
when in full flower. Large plants are branched 
and somewhat shrub-like in appearance. The 
flowers are most bizarre with a_ highly 
specialised labellum which ends with a bunch 
of long, thick hairs. The flowers only last for a 
few hours. This species occurs in North 
Queensland and is quite widespread overseas, 
occurring from Sri Lanka, Indonesia, the 
Philippines to New Guinea and the Pacific 
Islands. 


Flickingeria convexa is a creeping species 
which occurs in North Queensland and 
extends into the Solomon Islands, New Guinea 
and South-East Asia. The flowers are 
produced singularly and are cream with a 
yellow labellum. 


Chiloschista 

About 20 species occur in this genus of 
leafless epiphytes. Only one species occurs in 
Australia. 


Chiloschista phyllorhiza is thought to be 
endemic to North Queensland and perhaps in 
the Northern Territory. It produces an 
inflorescence of up to 20 crystalline white 
flowers with a labellum marked in yellow and 
claret red. These flowers are produced in 
spasms of 3 or 4 flowers over a period of two 
or three weeks. Each flower lasts less than a 
day. In fact to photograph this plant, | had to 
take it to work along with my camera gear as It 
didn’t want to flower on weekends! 
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Rhinerrhiza 

A genus of only two species, both occurring in 
Australia. These robust members of the 
Sarcanthinae, have orange to brown spotted 
flowers which last for two or three days. They 
produce long inflorescences which can 
sometimes flower all at once or, most often, a 
group of spasmodic flowers over a couple of 
weeks. This obviously gives the plant a better 
chance of being pollinated. 


Rhinerrhiza divitiflora is well known to orchid 
enthusiasts as the “Raspy-root Orchid”. It 
grows best on a mount under cool shaded 
conditions with good air movement and high 
humidity. It has long floral segments with a 
comparatively tiny labellum. The buds grow 
rapidly before flowering. It is found from the 
Wattagan Mountains, New South Wales north 
to the Atherton Tableland in North Queensland. 
A few years ago near Toowoomba | saw a large 
colony of plants in full flower. Just a simple 
case of being in the right place at the right 
time. 


Rhinerrhiza moorei was known for many 
years as Sarcochilus moorei and was recently 
transferred to Rhinerrhiza where | certainly feel 
it is better placed. This tropical species is 


found in North Queensland as well as New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. It grows well 
on a slab or potted as long as the winter 
temperature doesn’t drop below 12°C. 


Thrixspermum 
A genus of close to 100 species, two of which 
occur in Australia. 


Thrixspermum congestum is a small growing 
species which extends from North Queensland 
and the Northern Territory into New Guinea, 
Vanuatu, the Solomon Islands and New 
Caledonia. The shapely white to cream 
flowers last less than one day. 


Thrixspermum platystachys occurs from 
North Queensland and into New Guinea, New 
Ireland and the Solomon Islands. This species 
can grow into quite a large tangled plant in the 
wild and is characterized by having widely 
opening spidery cream flowers with an orange 
and white labellum. Again the individual 
flowers last less than a day but the flattened 
inflorescence is capable of flowering for many 
months. So don’t cut them off prematurely! 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 


New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (reprinted from The Orchid Review) 


January to April 1996 registrations; 


[Name | Parentage Registered by 


Dendrobium 

Bellinger River 

Ellen Glow 

Gillieston’s Pepper Pot 
Gordon Young 


Yellow Glow x Ellen 


Hilda Hill Aussie Ira x Ellen 
Lovely Nature 
Sandy Canal 
Walter Upton 


mirbelianum x nindii 


Diuris 
Frogmouth 


Pterostylis 
Jumbuck 
Ruckman 


biseta x woollsii 
procera x Ingens 


Thelymitra 
Cinderella 
Goldfingers 
Queen Adelaide 
Spring Delight 


rubra x variegata 
nuda x antennifera 
antennifera x aristata 
nuda x rubra 


Hilda Poxon x Aussie Victory 


Limestone x teretifolium 
Margaret Paxton x speciosum 


Lowana Nioka x antennatum 
Gloucester Sands x canaliculatum 


drummondii x venosa 
Mule drummondii x sulphurea 


N. Mitchell 

N. Finch 

Florafest (W. Skillicorn) 
H. G. Young 

S. G. Hill 

Michel Vacherot 

G. Freeman 

G. Freeman (W.T. Upton) 


G. Nieuwenhoven 
Nesbitts 


Nesbitts 
Nesbitts 


H. Beyrle 
Nesbitts 
H. Beyrle 
Nesbitts 
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A Bit About Dendrobium falcorostrum Fitzg. 


Gerry Walsh 


Lot 46A Fourth Avenue, Llandilo NSW 2747 


Wow! | hope | haven’t chewed off more than | can swallow with this multi-page bite at Dendrobium 
falcorostrum. \t seems every one has a plant or two of “The Beech Orchid”, D. falcorostrum in his or 
her bush house. And everyone probably has their own way of growing it. Indeed, it would appear that 


D. falcorostrum is nearly everyone’s favourite species. 


This was certainly confirmed by the 1988 NSW 
Epiphytic Orchid Survey (The Orchadian 
Vol.10 No.4) which showed that it is nearly 
twice as popular as the second placed 
species, D. speciosum. One quarter of all 
respondents listed D. falcorostrum as their 
favourite native species. 


Why is this so, | hear you cry? What is it about 
D. falcorostrum that places it so high on 
everyone’s ‘love list’? | suppose the answers 
are many and varied, none of which are really 
obvious, but when considered all together, 
tally up a pretty high score. For a starter, the 
size of the plant itself is ideal. It isn’t a 
monstrous lump of a species requiring a 
couple of itinerant labourers and a removalist 
truck just to get a specimen plant to a show. 
And yet, it certainly can’t be categorised as 
“one of your botanicals”. 


D. falcorostrum can form a lovely specimen 
plant in as little as a ten inch pot and yet still 
lend itself to safe transportation in the average 
family car. And once you get it to the show, you 
Can see it from anywhere in the hall without 
having to squint your eyes like you’ve just hit 
your finger with a hammer. 


Being a ‘manageable’ size certainly has its 
appeal for elderly growers. An average length 
‘cane’, or pseudobulb to be pedantic, of D. 
falcorostrum would be around 25 to 35 cm. At 
the upper end of the scale, sometimes canes 
will reach 50 cm long and 2.5 cm width. At the 
lower end, flowers can form on dwarfed little 
runts of maybe 10 cm length if these have 
grown in sunny spots. 


Having flowers with such a lovely, crisp white 
colour certainly inspire admiration from nearly 
everyone. While other dendrobiums have white 
flowers, they don’t always exhibit the 
tremendous substance that D. falcorostrum 
flowers do. They are solidly white, not wafery 
or thin, nor are they spidery flowers. They 
always look ‘OMO’ white! The contrasting red 
striations at the base of the column really 
stand out, giving a focal point to each bloom. 
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Of course, these wonderful white blooms are 
attached to racemes up to about 12 cm long 
that, in the main, are upright or ‘archingly 
erect’, if | can use such off-beat terminology. 
There are no great air pockets between the 
flowers; they are spaced closely together, 
verging on being bunchy, and yet seldom 
being so. This lends a solid appearance to an 
already solid looking plant. 


But the greatest attribute that D. falcorostrum 
employs to captivate people has to be its 
perfume. | know I’m always sprouting off about 
the perfume of our native orchids. Over the 
years, I’ve probably nominated a dozen or so 
species as having the strongest perfume in the 
Australian bush . . . many of our orchids are 
highly perfumed. But | guess | have to override 
all my other choices for most ‘potent perfume’ 
and give the title to D. falcorostrum. 


There is a simple way to gauge the strength of 
an orchids perfume. On a warm day at about 
lunch time, snip a single flower off a plant and 
place it in a central place inside your home. 
Shut the place up and go shopping for a few 
hours. When you unlock the front door you'll 
almost certainly be knocked off your feet by 
the overwhelming fragrance of whatever 
species you selected. One bloom of D. 
falcorostrum will pervade every nook and 
cranny in your house. 


One of the most enjoyable experiences | know 
of is wandering around in forests of the 
Negrohead or Antarctic Beech, Nothofagus 
moorei. This is not a species with a very wide 
distribution but, where they do occur, they can 
be totally dominant. Antarctic Beech is 
severely restricted to damp and cool highland 
regions of northern New South Wales and 
extreme southern Queensland at altitudes 
exceeding 900 metres. There about a dozen or 
so mountainous locations where ‘Beech’ is 
found in large tracts, but these tracts are rather 
isolated from each other and there could not 
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possibly be any exchange of genes between 
them. 


Beech forests are cool, damp, cool, mossy, 
cool and dusky. To walk in them is akin to 
creeping about in a cathedral and trying to 
avoid waking up you know who. Beech forests 
are eerie. If you haven’t visited one, you really 
don’t know what you’ve missed. Get active! 
They are readily accessible. 


The more notable Beech zones are: The 
Barrington/Gloucester Tops, Mt. Banda 
Banda, Werrikimbe National Park, Dorrigo 
Plateau, western Dorrigo, New England 
National Park, western Border Ranges (west of 
Mt. Lindesay), McPherson/Tweed Range, 
Lamington Plateau and Springbrook Plateau. 
There are other isolated, smaller pockets over 
the range of these major zones. 


Beech trees can get real big - not necessarily 
high - but enormous in girth. They are truly a 
leftover from ancient times and there are 
related species found in Tasmania, New 
Guinea, and South America. There has 
apparently been fossil evidence found below 
the ice caps in Antarctica, thus proving a 
common link to Gwandala when all these land 
masses where part of the one set up. The 
Antarctic Beech is a tree for the ages. It is 
estimated that many of them are over a 
thousand years old and aren’t multiplying with 
staggering success either. 


D. falcorostrum is reliant for its survival on 
Nothofagus moorei, for it is totally restricted to 
this tree as a host. Very few plants are 
observed on anything else but, before you all 
start jumping up and down, odd plants will 
occasionally be seen on other hosts. 


In 1982 | found a plant on a giant Coachwood 
tree (Ceratopetalum apetalum) that had 
slipped into the Wilson River near Port 
Macquarie. This was only about 250 metres 
above sea level. Nearby, in 1987, Dennis 
Johnson and | found a plant growing on rocks 
in amongst big clumps of Sarcochilus aequalis 
(formerly well known to orchid growers as the 
“Southern” form of S. hartmannii). We thought 
it to be D. X gracillimum at first because we 
refused to believe that D. falcorostrum could 
be found so far out of place. I’ve seen it on the 
trunks of the tree fern - Cyathea australis at Mt. 
Banda Banda in 1980 and at Mt. Allyn in 1988. 
Perhaps the most surprising colony I’ve ever 
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come across was in the southern Barrington 
Tops in 1992. In an area of about half an acre 
there were many seedlings and young adults 
growing very well on mixed species saplings, 
(certainly not Beech), of no more than arm’s 
thickness and perhaps five metres high. There 
were big Beech trees nearby that were loaded 
with D. falcorostrum. I’d have to guess that the 
fungus with which this orchid is obviously 
shackled to for seed germination, and which 
usually restricts itself to the Beech, has 
inexplicably colonised those young trees. The 
orchid seed can’t tell the difference and has 
made the most of an available niche. It will be 
interesting to watch the progress of this 
unusual little patch as the years go by. 


Within the confines of the beech forest, D 
falcorostrum is often staggeringly abundant. It 
colonises only the main trucks and the major 
limbs of mature trees. Very rarely would they 
ever be seen on even moderately thick limbs 
of say 20 cm. Clumps of orchids up to 1.2 
metres across often sit high up above the 
canopy and will grow well in the full sun. 
Occasionally plants can be seen lower down in 
the shade, but will not form large clumps. 


In some areas dead beech trees seem to be 
common. When all the vegetation falls away, 
the clumps of D. falcorostrum are highly visible 
in the bare crowns. To see the same sight in 


’ the spring flowering season is something you 


will never ever forget. A really big clump of D. 
falcorostrum may have  hundreds_ of 
pseudobulbs. Unlike D. speciosum the beech 
orchid pseudobulbs will produce more than 
one crop of flowers from its leaf axils. They will 
also flower from any nodes along the whole 
length of the pseudobulb in the manner of D. 
gracilicaule although not nearly so readily. 


| have never detected any differences in the 
flowers or the growth habits of plants from 
anywhere over the whole distribution of D. 
falcorostrum. The flowers themselves display 
remarkably little variation, except the normal 
and minor variations in size with any species. 
Having said that , there are also plants | have 
been told of , but not seen, with very pale pink 
flowers. Perhaps the pseudobulbs of plants 
from the Dorrigo area are a little longer in 
length than those from other locations. But this 
is more than likely connected with nutrient 
availability. 
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Also the reverse is perhaps a possibility in 
plants from up in the border ranges which may 
be a shade shorter than the norm. Again so 
much depends on prevailing conditions such 
as rainfall and nutrient supply, that these minor 
differences is inconsequential. Considering 
that there can be virtually no genetic 
interaction between these ‘island’ populations, 
D. falcorostrum demonstrates an astonishingly 
stable character. 


Most growers pot their plants of D. 
falcorostrum in some form of the old faithful 
recipe of treated pine bark and pebble 
aggregate. | must admit, this seems to work 
very well. But sooner or later the bark starts to 
go off, the mixture begins to hold too much 
moisture and salts, the roots stop growing and 
the new growths will become a little more 
stunted every year. And all the while, if you are 
a lousy repotter - like me - the top layer of bark 
and pebbles will look reasonable enough. So 
you convince yourself that you'll definitely 
repot the plant ‘soon’. And if you are like me, 
that was probably four or five years ago. | 
would have to describe myself as a classic 
example of a hopelessly lazy grower who 
keeps an arsenal of miserable excuses on 
hand to explain why he hasn’t repotted again 
this year........ | am terrible! 


This is why | mount up any orchids | can, no 
matter what the species. A suitable mount with 
a little care from the grower will last far longer 
than a pot full of pine bark. The roots have a 
choice of burrowing into the host or staying on 
the surface, they really can’t remain moisture 
laden for excessive periods. This would be the 
Cause of the demise of most orchids that don’t 
grow well. 


| have certain plants that have been growing 
happily on the same mount for 15 years. | 
know other growers who can boast more years 
Success than this. 


When it comes to mounting up your D. 
falcorostrum make sure that you choose tree 
fern fibre. Tie a ten-bulb specimen on the 
bottom of a two foot log of Cyathea and | will 
guarantee you it will still be there in 20 years 
time with 100 or more bulbs on board. This is 
One orchid where | will go along with using 
Dicksonia tree fern fibre for a host as well as 
Cyathea. It is far softer and more moisture 
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retentive but | have seen plants grown on it 
and they seem to do quite OK. Whichever type 
of tree-fern you pick, make sure you use a big 
log and not a little square. D. falcorostrum will 
want plenty of room after 20 years. You can 
fertilise mounted plants as easy as you can 
potted ones. | suppose you could use some 
other material for mounting D. falcorostrum 
but | strongly doubt it would be as good as the 
tree-fern fibre. If you can’t get the tree-fern 
fibre though, stick with the bark and pebbles. 


D. falcorostrum will flower well in conditions of 
shade that other species, say D. speciosum, 
would not bloom very well in at all. The 
canopy of their Antarctic beech host tree is 
quite dense and the orchid has evolved to 
accept the shadier conditions. It will of course 
do quite well in bright sunny positions so long 
as direct sun in the middle of summer is 
avoided. 


When your plants do open their blooms, you 
would do well to pray for cool weather. Down 
at low altitudes, away from their lofty natural 
environment, D. falcorostrum resents the heat- 
waves that are occasionally encountered in 
late September to mid October when it 
blooms. Those beautiful white flowers can 
fade away in a few days of overly warm 
conditions. 


| have seen a lot of D. falcorostrum in the wild 
but never have | seen. a plant with a seed 
capsule. It is well known that setting seed 
pods on it is a very chancy and fickle business. 
For years | tried to self dozens of blooms to 
see if | could get pods. 


No success was had until | took the advice of 
former ANOS Sydney Group member, Ken 
Swanton, who suggested the following. Using 
three distinct clones take one pollen grain from 
plant A, one pollen grain from plant B and 
place them together in the stigmatic cavity of 
plant C. | achieved six capsules from six 
flowers so pollinated. | know that this process. 
probably has no provable scientific basis but 
how do | explain the results? Try it yourself and 
let me know. One last thing, D. falcorostrum is 
a rampant grower once established. It is 
definitely a species that responds brilliantly to 
lots of fertilising, so make sure you keep it up. 


' Cantambar 1400c 
SAY cesar batoere ee LN fates ores Le crn one SYS PT OT TRL 
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Dendrobium falcorostrum, 
Watercolour by Helene Wild.© 
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Australasian Orchids Illustrated 


No. 22: Dendrobium falcorostrum Fitzg. 


Common Name: Beech Orchid 
Subfamily: Epidendroideae 
Tribe: Epidendreae 
Subtribe: Dendrobiinae 
Genus: Dendrobium Swartz 


Distribution: Dendrobium is a widespread genus, with species found from India and Sri Lanka south 
to Australia and New Zealand. Dendrobium falcorostrum is found in New South Wales and 
southern Queensland from Barrington Tops north to the McPherson Range. This species is 
generally found in the highlands above 900m although it can be found as low down as 700m. 


Notes: The genus Dendrobium is possibly the largest genus in the Orchidaceae and is estimated to 
contain between 900 and 1400 species. Dendrobium falcorostrum generally grows as an 
epiphyte although it can be occasionally found growing as a lithophyte. The species is mainly 
found in stands of Nothofagus moorei, the antarctic beech, hence its common name. As well 
as being found on the antarctic beech, it is also found on the neighbouring trees and tree 
ferns. The pseudobulbs of D. falcorostrum are generally 15 to 20 cm in length, although in 
some forms they can be up to 50 cm, and are terminated by 2 to 6 leaves. The pseudobulbs 
are robust, generally cylindrical in shape but taper towards the apex, and often have a basal 
constriction. This orchid has a short inflorescence (less than 18 cm long) of up to 20 flowers. 
The flowers are well presented and between 2.5 to 4 cm in height. The individual segments, 
particularly the sepals, are quite broad. The flowers are generally a stark white. A pale pink 
form is also known. The lateral lobes of the labellum curl around the sides of the column to 
form a floral tube, which has red/purple and yellow/orange markings. The labellum is 


distinctive with an upturned tip to the midlobe. The flowers of this orchid are noticeable due 
to their strong sweet perfume. 


Pollination: There is no pollinator recorded for D. falcorostrum, although it is likely that the strong 
Sweet aroma and the floral display will be attracting the pollinators. Similar to D. speciosum, 
D. falcorostrum produces its sweet scent in the warmer period of the day, and native bees 
may be deceived into visiting and pollinating this orchid in a similar way to D. speciosum. 


Conservation status: This species is not listed as being under threat. Although collecting and 
habitat destruction have placed Pressure on the species. 


Culture: Dendrobium falcorostrum can be cultivated in pots or on mounts. The plants can withstand 


mild frosts (0°C), although they will be damaged by severe frosts. This species prefers more 
water over the winter months and more humidity over the summer months than most other 
native dendrobiu 


ms. The plants are generally suitable to be grown in a shadehouse in the 
temperate regions of Australia. 


Illustration: Painting: Illustrated is the top portion of three pseudobulbs of D. falcorostrum showing 
the terminal leaves and a raceme on each pseudobulb. The painting illustrates the robust form 
of the petals and the Sepals, and the upturned tip of the labellum. Note the red markings in 
the floral tube on both the labellum and the ventral face of the column. 

Description: Tony Slater, 17 Dud 


: ey St. Mitcham, Vic. : 
[Ilustration: Helene Wild, 56 Civi ic. 3132 


Cc Parade, Seaholme, Vic. 3018 
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Book Review 


CULTIVATING AUSTRALIAN NATIVE DENDROBIUMS IN PERTH 


by Frank Vernon 


Softcover - 215 mm x 138 mm, 46 pages with 27 colour pictures, eight black and white photos 
and nine line drawings by W.T. Upton. ISBN 0 85905 219 2. 
Published in 1996 by Hesperian Press, 65 Oats Street, Carlisle, W.A. 6101. 


Price $10.00 


Most of the books and articles which are generated on our Australian epiphytic orchids have been 
written by people on the east coast, and are often expensive. 


This inexpensive 46 page soft-covered booklet 
includes 27 colour pictures, plus some black 
and white shots and a selection of line 
drawings by Wal Upton. The text is divided 
into seven chapters, many of which would be 
as relevant to growers of exotic orchids as well 
as the target market. 


The chapters are; 
Shade-houses 
Environment 

Fertilisers & Nutrients 

Pots - Mounts - Mix 
Deflasking & Seedling Care 
Pests & Diseases 

Species & Hybrids 


Sl) tal = (29) 8) 


It is written in a very “easy-to-read” style, 
which is informative without being complex. It 
draws on the author’s experiences with native 
orchids and warns readers of the traps to 
avoid, particularly when starting out. 


The pictures are generally sharp and cover a 
range of species and hybrids. The photo which 
really caught my eye was a seedling of 
Dendrobium (Aussie Zest x Star of Gold). A 
splendid lemon-lime coloured flower with wide 
segments, very good shape and a superb 
white labellum with a few markings. I’m not 
sure, but it looks like one of the progeny from 
Sid Batchelor’s D. Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’. 
There is also a pleasant dark-purple flowered 
Dendrobium hybrid on the front cover, but 
unfortunately its name is not mentioned 
anywhere. Also | have a question mark on the 


plate of D. kingianum ‘Betty’, it is more likely to 
be one of its many babies! 


Even though this book is not a botanical work, 
| was a little disappointed with the 
nomenclature that has (or has not) been used. 
For example, italics have not been consistently 
used throughout the text for species names 
whilst the hybrids in the colour plates are not 
written in Roman. | know this is only a minor 
gripe (and one of my pet hates!) but this should 
have been picked up in the proof-reading. | 
hope that any future reprints have this 
corrected. 


| was also intrigued to see the well established 
D. gracilicaule referred throughout as D. 
macropus. True D. macropus is endemic to 
Norfolk Island. 


There is a goldmine of practical information 
throughout the text. Many are backed up by 
examples depicted in the black and white 
photos which are dispersed throughout the 
book. 


Frank is to be commended for putting his 
thoughts on paper for the benefit of budding 
new growers in the West. Whilst the book is 
primarily on cool growing Australian 
dendrobiums, there are also a few paragraphs 
(plus some photos) on those great “companion 
plants” - Sarcochilus. It is very much a “down 
to earth” book on growing native orchids and 
worthy of a place in the libraries of all native (& 
exotic) orchid growers. 


Cultivating Australian Native Dendrobiums in Perth is available from the publisher (address above) or 
the author, FJ. Vernon, 10 Enid Road, Kalamunda, W.A. 6076 at the sum of $10.00 plus post and 
packing at cost. It is well worth obtaining a copy, as even the most experienced grower will pick up 
some pointers on how to grow their plants just that little bit better. | certainly enjoyed reading it. 


David P. Banks 


i September 1996 


Register now for the... 


THIRD AUSTRALASIAN 
NATIVE ORCHID 
CONFERENCE & SHOW 


The Flinders University 
Adelaide, South Australia 


On 


26th - 30th September, 1996 
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ORCHID 
NURSERY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 
flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 


482 Mondrook Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (065) 53 1012 
- CWisitors COelcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
£, 89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* N.Z. Sohagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 047 39 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 


ORCHIDACEOUS 
BOOKS 


Specialist supplier of 
ORCHID BOOKS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


“Australian Native Dendrobium 
Index” by Mr D. Lynch 


Lists ALL Hybrids to March 1996 
$6.00 each Postpaid anywhere in Australia 


Write now for your free catalogue: 
PO. Box 378, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


SHOWROOM: Suite 2, Colonial Building, 
75 Main Street, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


Ph: (066) 28-1438 Fax: (066) 28-1999 


Dockrill - Australian Indigenous 

Orchids Nol 8032.95. ees oot 
Vermeulen - Orchids of Borneo 

Vol. 1 & 2 ---€ach $60.00 
Comber - Orchids of Java... ... ... ...$70.00 
Orchids of New Caledonia... ... ... ...$30.00 
Peter O'Byrne - Orchids of 

Lowland PNG ... ... c0e vee vee vee «$95.00 
AOS - Orchid Photography 
Backhouse & Jeanes - Orchids of 

Victorian s.ee-= -. «$55.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Daarean 

sect. Latourea & Spatulata ... ... ...$35.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Denbrobium 

sect. Oxyglossum ...... - se $49.59 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Sine 

Islands & Bougainville ... ... ... ...$47.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Vanuatu ... ...$30,00 
McQueen - Orchids of Brazil... ... ... $32.50 


-each $75.00 


POSTAL COSTS EXTRA 


Austialan Orchit foandetisy 


107 ROBERTS STREET, ESSENDON, Victor, 3040 


The Bony Tere dah ear LIN tl eS ees 
MRar tana 


ff 
f 


Specialist breeders of 
Australian Native 
Species & Hybrids 
ichael and Roslyn Harrison 
. 68 Howes Road 
Nth. Wilberforce NSW 2756 
® (045) 76 3290 


), Send SAE for full flask list 
Inspection by Appointment 


NURSERY 

N. & K. Russell 

26 Mary Street 
Dungog 2420 

Ring for appointment: 
(049) 92 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


WAL & JILL UPTON 
KK KK 
Sarcochilus Orchids 


of Australia 
by Walter T: Upton 


The first book to cover all aspects of 


species and hybrids of this popular 
genus. Personally signed by the author. 
$35.00 including postage 
within Australia 


KK KK 


P.O. Box 215, . 
West Gosford Phone: 
N.S.W. 2250 (043) 40-2152 
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— 
MERRELLEN ORCHIDS 
Ted & Barbara Gregory 


Specialist breeders of cool growing 
Australian Natives and Hybrids 


Send a stamp for our current listing 


Mail Orders our speciality 
181 MACDONNELL ROAD 
EAGLE HEIGHTS, QLD 4271 

a PHONE (075) 45 1576 


SIMPSON 
OlRGlnIIDS 


Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
and hybrids. 


Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 


29 Gannon St., Ph: 074 98 2185 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 Please phone 
before visiting. 


Orchids 
Australia 


OFFICAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


Subscription Rates 
Sea Mail Aus. $38.00 or US$30 
Air Mail Aus. $55.00 or US$45 
Single Copy Air Mail US$10 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 
Australia 


‘(Advise Card Name, (a 
MasterCarcl Number and VISA 


Expiry Date) [a 


_September 1996 
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BADGES 
A.N.O.S. Membership Badge 
(Thelymitra txioides) .....cccceeceres $5.00 ea. 
Superseded Membership badge 
(Dendrobium kingianum) ........-+ $5.00 ea. 
Conservation badges:- 
1996 Pterostylis cucullata ........+. $5.00 ea. 
1995 Prasophyllum petilum........ $5.00 ea. 
1994 Dendrobium affine ........+++ $5.00 ea. 
1993 Thelymitra ixioides .........- $5.00 ea. 
1991 Thelymitra epipactoides ... 
1990 Dendrobium bigibbum ..... 


A.N.O.S. Conference badges:- 
Ist Pterostylis gibbosa ......10.++++ 
2nd Sarcochilus hartmannit ..... 

Plus postage and handling 

MS bad g Gheeersntessrtesacletsresserreterced nose ui; 1.00 

2ItOlS DAA GES se-tesestseteregereteststet-csa 


3.00 ea. 


The following prices include postage and 


handling. . . 
BOOKS 
Checklist of Aust. Native Orchid Hybrids, 
5th Edition 1993 .........sseseseseseseees $8.00 


Proceedings of 1st Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 

(Australia) icccmssttscssstectre 

(CONGISGE ofan etree artes ite 
Proceedings of 2nd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 

(Australia & Overseas) .........::0 $34.00 
Cultivation of Australian Native Orchids - 

2nd Edition 

A.N.O.S. Victorian Group .......... $12.00 
Orchids of Western Australia - 

Cultivation & Natural History $6.00 ea 
The Orchadian - Back numbers 

Volume 10 - complete ........... $36.00 

Volume 11 - complete ..........++ $72.00 


Myall Orchids 
New Guinea and Australian Ceratobium 


Dendrobiums including: 


D. bigibbum, D. canaliculatum and 
D. johannis hybrids 


Some New Guinea species 
Seedlings to flowering size 
Min Korsman 


95 Toolakea Beach Road, Bluewater Qld, 4818 
Ph: (077) 88 6147 
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The Australian Native Orchid Society Inc., Offers YOU ... 


5. Royal Botanic GAH Vira 
3, and National Heshapigen ji 


LIBRARY" 


Some numbers of Vol. 8, and 10 are 
available at $3.00 per issue 
All issued numbers of Vol. 11: $6.00 per 


issue 
e e e e e e 


DRAWINGS 
Superb watercolour prints of J. J. Riley’s 
drawings of Australian native orchids are now 
available 


ima, Dipodium 

‘ostylis daintreana, 
ryptostylis erecta, 

forme, Diuris lanceolata, 
Rimacola ellipi printecrchinrierhee 


icans, Dendrobrium bowmanii, 
chilus cucullatus, Pterostylis Vittata, 
ilus-ceciliae, S. falcatus, 


Cymbidium canaliculatum .....cccccccee $15.00 
A.N.O.S MEDALLIONS 


Bronze and Silver in plastic wallets: 
provision for engraving on the reverse side 
$15.00 each. 

e e e e e e 
Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa and American 
Express welcome: quote card number, 
cardholder’s name, Amex ID number (if 
applicable) and card expiry date with your 
signed order. 
Send oder to... 

TREASURER, A.N.O.S. 
G.P.O. BOX 978 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2001 


RIVIERA ORCHIDS 


John and Pat Campbell 
WE SPECIALISE IN COOL GROWING 
NATIVES & THEIR HYBRIDS 
100 HUNTERS LANE, 


LAKES ENTRANCE, VIC 3909 
Ring for Appointment 
(051) 55 2249 or 55 1142 
¢ Mail Orders Catered for 
e SAE for Current Listing 
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DIRECTORY OF A. N. O. S. GROUPS & ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

* A.N.O.S. Central Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 10, 
Erina 2250. Tel: (043) 73-1186. Meetings 2nd Fri 
€ach month, Gosford City Arts Centre, 36 Webb 
St, East Gosford. Meeting 7.30pm 

* A.N.O.S. Far North Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 
949, Ballina 2478. Tel: (066) 86-6303. Meetings 
7.30pm ist Thurs each month, 2 Treelands 
Crescent, Ballina 

* A.N.O.S. Hawkesbury, Hon Sec, 35 Dorothy St, 
Freemans Reach 2756. Tel: (045) 79-6375. 
Meetings 8pm 1st Fri each month, Horticulture 
Centre, University Western Sydney, Richmond 

* A.N.O.S. Macarthur & District, Hon Sec, C/- 24 
Crisp Sparkle Dr, Ambarvale 2560. Meetings 8pm 
3rd Wed each month, Narellan Community Hall, 
Queen St, Narellan 

* A.N.O.S. Mid-North Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 
128, Taree 2430. Tel: (065) 53-1012. Meetings 
7.30pm last Fri each month either Taree or 

auchope, phone Hon Sec. 

* A.N.O.S. Newcastle Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 
273, Kotara Fair 2289. Tel: (049) 43-1362. 
Meetings 4th Wed each month, John Young 

Ommunity Centre, Thomas St, Cardiff 

*A.N.O.S. Port Hacking, Hon Sec, P O Box 359, 
Gymea 2297. Tel: (02) 9524-9996. Meetings 8pm 
th Wed each month, Presbyterian Church Hall, 

) 391/393 Port hacking Rd South, Caringbah 
A.N.O.S, Sydney Inc., Hon Sec, 4 Regal Ave, 
Kings Langley 2147. Tel: (02) 9541-1768. 

‘Setings 8pm 3rd Fri each month, Baulkham 

: Hills Community Centre, Baulkham Hills 

ANOS, Warringah Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 421, 
Orestville 2087. Tel: (02) 9416-4306. Meetings 
PM 8rd Tues each month, Community Hall, 

hs Starkey St, Forestville 

ollongong & District Native Orchid Society 

a Hon Sec, 13 Eleanor Ave, Oak Flats 2529. 
<" (042) 56-1608. Meetings 7pm 2nd Tues each 
onth, Legacy House, Market St, Wollongong 


e 
GAOS Logan, Hon Sec, POBox 2103, 
Ain mead 4132. Meetings 2nd Wed each month 
Rd a Logan City Works Depot, Cnr Kingston 
an Smith Rd, Woodridge 
es Mackay & District, Hon Sec, 98 
Slford Rd, Andergrove 4740. Tel: (079) 55-1631. 
€etings 8pm 2nd Thurs each month, 


Ndergrove Neighbourhood Centre, Belford Rd 
ackay 


° A.N.O.S. Townsville, Hon Sec, P O Box 1147, 
Aikenvale 4814. Tel: (077) 78-4311. Meetings 
8pm ist Tues each month, Townsville Orchid 
Society Hall, Pioneer Park, Ross River Rd, Kirwan 

e A.N.O.S. Wide Bay, Hon Sec, POBox 15, 
Tinana 4650. Meetings 7.30pm 4th Wed each 
month, Neighbourhood Centre, Bazaar St, 
Maryborough 

e A.N.O.S. (Qld) - Kabi, Hon Sec, P O Box 49, 
Sandgate 4017. Tel: (07) 284-3289. Meetings 
7.30pm 2nd Tues each month, Nashville State 
High School, Barfoot St, Nashville 

¢ Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba Inc., Hon 
Sec, PO Box 2141, Toowoomba 4350 Meetings 
7.30pm 1st Fri each month, Red Cross Hall, Hall 
Lane (off Neil St), Toowoomba 


VICTORIA 

° A.N.O.S. Victorian Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 285, 
Cheltenham 3192. Tel: (03) 9584-7692. Meetings 
8pm 1st Fri each month, Demonstration Hall, 
Burnley Horticultural College, Swan St, Burnley 

° A.N.O.S. Geelong Inc., Hon Sec, 1 Elizabeth St, 
Belmont 3216. Tel: (052) 43-4286. Meetings 2nd 
Wed each month, Fidelity hall, Star St, Geelong 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

° Native Orchid Society of South Australia Inc., 
Hon Sec, P O Box 565, Unley 5061. Tel: (08) 332- 
7730. Meetings 4th Tues each month, St 
Matthews Hall, 67 Bridge St, Kensington 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

e A.N.O.S. of WA, Hon Sec, 95A Ewen St, 
Scarborough 6019. Tel: (09) 341-6709. Meetings 
2nd Mon each month, Wilson Community Hall, 
Braibrise Rd, Wilson 


NEW ZEALAND 

e New Zealand Native Orchid, Convenor, 22 
Orchard St, Wadestown, Wellington 

e A.N.O.S. New Zealand, Pres Lex Sharp, 40 
Victoria St, Warkworth, New Zealand 
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Adenochilus nortonii, Barrington Tops - N.S.W. 
a. Plant, b. Flower front view, c. Flower side view, d. Flower rear view, e. Labellum side view, 
f. Labellum front view, g. Labellum top view flattened, h. Column side view, j. Column front view 

Drawing 17/12/1989 by J.J. Riley©. 
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From the Editor...... 

It was most satisfying to get so much positive 
feedback after my first issue as Editor. Letters 
of appreciation came from many people (& 
botanists) as well as a few responses from 
overseas. 


Unfortunately | missed the 3rd A.N.O.S. 
Conference in Adelaide due to a united bout of 
Glandular Fever and Tonsillitis - what a 
combination! All the reports | received 
conveyed a‘ very happy and_ successful 
gathering of people and plants. No doubt we all 
look forward to the next Conference to be 
hosted by A.N.O.S. Victoria. 


Obviously the saddest part-of the Adelaide 
Conference was the passing of Audrey 
Madden, the result of a massive heart attack. 
This came as a huge shock to everyone. 
Audrey was well known and respected in 
“Orchid Circles” , and whilst she didn’t have a 
great interest in the plants themselves, she had 
made many friendships in New South Wales 
and interstate. Audrey was Secretary to the 
Orchid SPECIES (N.S.W.) Inc. during my term 
as President until her untimely death and will be 
sorely missed by those who knew her. Our 
deepest sympathy goes to Audreys family 
during this sad time. 


A new journal, Lasianthera, was launched at 
the Conference. This is the Scientific Journal 
for the Orchidaceae of Papua New Guinea. The 
first issue is reviewed by Wayne Harris in this 
issue. | strongly recommend this publication to 
those with even a remote interest in the orchids 
of PNG and for species orchid lovers 
everywhere. Justin Tkatchenko has done a 
marvellous job in a very short space of time and 
he is to be commended for this. A subscription 
to this Journal would well complement The 
Orchadian. 


Gary Backhouse, co-author of The Orchids of 
Victoria makes his debut in The Orchadian with 
his notes on Sarcochilus australis. This stands 
next to the fine water-colour by Helene Wild in 
our series “Australasian Orchids Illustrated” 


David Jones and Mark Clements from the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens have again 
supplied material (Some at very short notice!) 
for publication, including a checklist for the 
genus Dockrillia. 
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David Jones has also provided the description 
of a new species from Western Australia, 
Prasophyllum odoratissimum. 


| was recently invited to visit the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens & Australian National 
Herbarium in Canberra to see their facilities and 
orchid collections. The resources they have 
available at their fingertips was just amazing. 
They seem to have everything, an enormous 
and extensive library, expensive microscopes, 
copies of type material on microfiche, 
thousands of herbarium and spirit collections, 
similar numbers of line drawings, colour 
transparencies and “carded” floral material. 
You can probably guess that | was most 
impressed, even before | ventured into their 
glasshouses. 


| will be sending copies of all scientific papers 
submitted for The Orchadian, to Canberra and 
elsewhere for cross-checking and refereeing. | 
anticipate this may not sit well with some 
people, however | would not like to be in a 
position where a “new species” is described, 
then a previous name comes to light after the 
event. 


Alick Dockrill has providing me with copies of 
over 600 previously unpublished line-drawings, 
some will be used in future issues. Alick is 
continuing his project to draw every Australian 


' orchid species, and | appreciate his generosity, 


support and friendship. 


Thanks to Gerry Walsh who kindly gave me 
numerous articles for future issues. His series 
“A Bit About...” as been featured in A.N.O.S. 
Sydney Groups newsletter, The Orchidophile. | 
love Gerry’s style of writing! His notes on 
Liparis coelogynoides appear in this issue. 


There are many fine articles in store for the next 
issue, including a new Bulbophyllum species 
from Papua New Guinea. 


Please send your articles, either hand-written, 
typed, or preferably on floppy-disk (compatible 
to Word 6) and photographs for future issues of 
The Orchadian to me at 39 Carole Street, Seven 
Hills, NSW, 2147. 


David P. Banks 
& 
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Prasophyllum odoratissimum, A New Species of Orchidaceae 


from Australia 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Prasophyllum odoratissimum, the only western member of the Prasophyllum truncatum complex, is 


described as new and illustrated. 


Key Words 


Orchidaceae, Prasophyllum odoratissimum, 
new species, Australia. 


Introduction 


The genus Prasophyllum R. Br. presents many 
difficulties in identification for orchid specialists 
and plant generalists alike. The genus includes 
a number of complexes, two of which have 
been recently resolved, viz. R_ macrostachyum 
R. Br. group (Jones & Clements 1996) and P 
alpinum R. Br. group (Jones 1996). Another 
complex surrounds P. truncatum Lindl. and P. 
odoratum R.S.Rogers. Members of this group 
characteristically have a prominent white 
labellum and the flowers are. often fragrant. 
Some progress has been made in resolving this 
complex resulting in the description of P. 
dossenum R. Bates & D.L. Jones, P. 
incompositum D.L. Jones and P. spicatum R. 
Bates & D.L. Jones (Bates & Jones in Jones 
1991) and studies are continuing. A distinctive 
western member of the complex, the only 
representative species from Western Australia, 
is here described as new. 


Prasophyllum odoratissimum D.L.Jones, 
Sp. nov., 


P. odorato R.S.Rogers affinis, sed floribus 
fragrantissimus segmentis perianthii plerumque 
porrectis; petalis lineari-oblongis, marginibus 
apicalibus irregulariter crenulatis; labello 
anguste ovato-lanceolato ad anguste elliptico- 
lanceolato (ad 11 x 5.5 mm), ad medium 
abrupte recurvo ad angulum 135°, dimidio 
distali oblique recto et per sepala lateralia 
protruso; callo labelli lato, brevi (c. 4.5 x 3.5 
mm), prope basin latissimo; columna c. 4 mm 
longa et 4.3 mm lata appendicibus oblique 
truncatis, et anthera quam stigmatem multo 
angustiore, differt. 


Typus 
Australia: Western Australia; Fish Ck, Walpole, 
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22 Oct. 1994, WJackson (Jones 13650) (holo; 
CANB). 


Illustrations 


Page 306 of Orchids of South-west Australia 
(Hoffman & Brown 1992) - as P. odoratum, plus 
photograph accompanying this paper. 


Slender, glabrous, terrestrial, tuberous herb. 15-40 
cm tall. Tubers not seen. Leaf 15-40 cm long, dark 
green, base c. 3 mm across, reddish; free lamina 
erect to suberect, usually withered at anthesis. 
Floral bracts quadrate, c. 3.5 mm long, c. 3 mm 
wide, apiculate, closely sheathing. Ovary obovoid, 
7-9 mm long, 3.5-4 mm wide, green, set at c. 40° 
to the rachis. Inflorescence a loose spike 6-10 cm 
long, consisting of 10-30 flowers. Flowers 12-15 
mm long, 8-10 mm across, the tepals greenish 
brown, the petal tips and labellum white, opening 
widely, intensely fragrant. Dorsal sepal narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate, 9.5-10.5 mm long, c. 4.8 mm 
wide, 3 darker striae prominent, porrect to 
decurved (sometimes upcurved), subobtusely 
apiculate. Lateral sepals linear-lanceolate, 10-12 
mm long, c. 3 mm wide, obliquely erect, divergent, 
distal margins involute. Petals narrowly linear- 
oblong, 9-11 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, with a brown 
median band, apex white, porrect to incurved, 
obtuse, apical margins crenulate. Labellum 
narrowly ovate-lanceolate to narrowly elliptical- 
lanceolate in outline when flattened, 9-11 mm 
long, 5-5.5 mm wide, white, base narrowly 
cordate, not gibbous when viewed from the side, 
sharply recurved back on itself at c. 135° near the 
middle, the distal half obliquely erect, the apex 
recurved through the lateral sepals, margins of the 
distal half irregularly crispate/crenulate, apex 
obtusely apiculate; callus ovate-oblong, dark 
green at the base, the rest greenish yellow, c. 4.5 
mm long, c. 3.5 mm wide, raised, fleshy, 
channelled centrally, ending at the bend in the 
lamina, apex emarginate. Column porrect from the 
end of the ovary, c. 4 mm long, c. 4.3 mm wide, 
visible from the side in the gap between the dorsal 
sepal and the petals; appendages obovate, c. 3.5 
mm long, c. 1.5 mm wide, brownish, obliquely 
truncate, apex slightly irregular. Stigma obovate, c. 
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2 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, the rostellum higher 
than the appendages. Anther ovate, c. 2.7 mm 
long, c. 2 mm wide, purplish brown, much 


narrower than the stigmatic plate. Pollinarium c. . 


3.5 mm long; viscidium ovate, c. 0.7 mm long; 
hamulus ligulate, c. 0.8 mm long; pollinia narrowly 
clavate, c. 2.5 mm long, yellow, sectile. Capsules 
obovoid, 8-11 mm long, c. 6 mm wide, shiny. 


Flowering Period 

September and October. 

Distribution 

Endemic to southern parts of Western Australia 


where widely distributed in a narrow coastal 
band between Walpole and Israelite Bay. 


Ecology 


Usually grows in low, dense heath on coastal 
bluffs and headlands but it has also been 
reported to occur on stabilised dunes in coastal 
scrub dominated by Agonis flexuosa. Flowering 
is enhanced by summer fires, but this is not 
essential. The soils are sandy loam and sands 
over limestone. Altitude: Sea level to c. 30 m. 


Recognition 


Distinguished from all other species of 
Prasophyllum by the following combination of 
features; intensely fragrant flowers with mostly 
porrect perianth segments; linear-oblong petals 
with irregularly crenulate apical margins; 
narrowly ovate-lanceolate to narrowly elliptical- 
lanceolate labellum (to 11 x 5.5 mm) which 
recurves suddenly near the middle at about 
135°, the distal half obliquely erect and 
projecting through the lateral sepals; broad, 
short (c. 4.5 x 3.5 mm) labellum callus which is 
widest near the base; column (c. 4 x 4.3 mm) 
with the anther much narrower than the 
stigmatic plate and obliquely truncate 
appendages. 


Literature Cited 


Similar Species 


Prasophyllum odoratissimum is part of the P. 
truncatum complex and has similarities with 
both P. odoratum and Pspicatum R.Bates & 
D.L.Jones. The former can be distinguished by 
its narrowly linear petals (to 9 x 1.5 mm) with 
entire apical margins, a narrowly elliptical 
labellum (to 11 x 4.5 mm), long narrow labellum 
callus (to 7 x 2.5 mm) and the anther about as 
wide as the stigmatic plate. Prasophyllum 
spicatum has scentless flowers and a short, 
ovate-elliptical labellum (to 7 x 4.5 mm) which is 
shallowly recurved in the distal half. 


Notes 


Prasophyllum odoratissimum is the only 
member of the P. truncatum complex in 
Western Australia. 


Conservation Status 


Widespread and conserved in National Parks in 
Western Australia. 


Etymology 


Derived from the Latin, odoratus, smell, 
fragrance and -issimus, very, in reference to the 
intensely fragrant flowers. 
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Prasophyllum odoratissimum, Walpole, WA, D.L.Jones 13650; 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. labellum 
from side; f. longitudinal section of labellum; g. column from front; h. column from rear; i. column 
from side; j. pollinarium; k. dorsal sepal; I. lateral sepal; m. petal; n. floral bract. 

Drawing 22/10/1994 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Dipodium pardalinum, a new species from Victoria and South Australia 


Editor’s Note 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 
P.O.Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


This paper was first published in Volume 9: 105-109.(1996) of Muelleria, the Journal of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, Victoria. That article is reproduced here for The Orchadian, with the kind 


permission of the author. 


Introduction 


Dipodium pardalinum from Victoria and South 
Australia, related to D. roseum D.L.Jones & 
M.A.Clem., is described. 


Continuing studies into the genus Dipodium 
R.Br. (Jones & Clements 1987, Jones 1991) 
have revealed the presence of a taxon in 
western Victoria and south-eastern South 
Australia which is described here as a new 
species. This species was first brought to my 
attention from the Heathmere area by Dorothy 
and the late Collin Woolcock in 1991, and then 
by others from different localities in subsequent 
years. It is mentioned in the notes under D. 
roseum in Volume 2 of Flora of Victoria (Entwisle 
1994). Morphological observations during a 
field trip in 1994 confirmed its distintiveness 
from D. roseum and it is described as new. 


Methods 


This study is based on the morphological 
examination of fresh flowers collected from 
localities in southern Australia, examination of 
dissected flowers mounted on cards, also dried 
and spirit-preserved herbarium specimens and 
photographs of living flowers of the taxa 
involved. Herbarium collections (spirit and 
dried) were examined from AD, CANB, HO and 
MEL. Photographs of types of all pertinent 
descibed taxa have been examined including 
those in overseas herbaria (LINN, LIV). 
Measurements given in the description are from 
living plants or dissected flowers on cards. 
Notes on distribution, habitat (particularly soil 
and plant association) and conservation status 
were derived from field studies. 


Taxonomy 
Dipodium pardalinum D.L.Jones 


TYPUS: Victoria: c. 4.2 km W along Jarrets Rd, 
Heathmere, 38 12’S, 141 34’E, 10.Feb.1994, 
D.L.Jones 12836 & B.E.Jones (holo: CBG, iso: 
AD, MEL, NSW) 
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D.P.B. 


Glabrous terrestrial herb. Stem bracts ovate- 
deltate, to 15 mm long and 20 mm wide, dark 
brown, fleshy, acute. Inflorescence 40-90 cm tall, 
fleshy, green to dark reddish black, bearing 10- 
c.40 flowers in a loose open raceme, the peduncle 
much longer than the rachis. Fertile bracts 
narrowly ovate-deltate, 5-10 mm long, 2-3 mm 
wide, scarious, brown, acute to’ obtuse, closely 
sheathing to spreading. Pedicels 5-10 mm long, 
slender, slightly twisted, straight or curved, green 
to reddish brown. Ovary narrowly ovoid to 
narrowly obovoid, 4-7 mm long, 2-3 mm wide, not 
gibbous, smooth or sparsely verrucose, green or 
dark reddish brown. Flowers 20-30 mm across, 
opening very pale pink and quickly fading to white, 
with numerous irregularly shaped, coarse (mostly 
0.9-1.3 mm across), dark red spots and blotches, 
sometimes also with red stainings; tepals strongly 
recurved in the distal third. Dorsal sepal narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate to narrowly elliptical, 12-20 mm 
long, 3-5 mm wide, obtuse to subacute. Lateral 
sepals narrowly ovate-lanceolate to narrowly 
elliptical, 12-20 mm long, 4-6 mm _ wide, 
asymmetrical, widely divergent, obtuse to 
subobtuse. Petals narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 10- 
20 mm long, 4-6 mm wide, asymmetrical, 
obliquely erect, divergent, obtuse to subacute. 
Labellum 11-17 mm long, 4.5-6 mm wide, white 
with coarse red spots and blotches and white hairs 
on the callus; lateral lobes narrowly spathulate, 3- 
4 mm long, 0.8-1 mm wide, obliquely erect, 
column-embracing, inner base sparsely 
puberulous, apex obtuse, often irregular; mid-lobe 
narrowly elliptical, 8-12 mm long, 4.5-6 mm wide, 
apex upcurved, obtuse when flattened, lateral 
margins recurved. Labellum hairs c. 0.5 mm long, 
white, erect, extending from the apex of the callus 
to the apex of the mid-lobe, the longest hairs near 
the middle, overall forming a broad patch which 
occupies most of the ventral surface of the mid- 
lobe. Callus consisting of two, linear-tapered, 
convergent, pubescent keels c. 3 mm long, 0.6 
mm wide. Column porrect from the end of the 
ovary, 6-7 mm long, c. 3 mm wide, white, fleshy, 
with a yellow patch below the stigma on the 
anterior surface, pubescent below this, saccate at 
the base. Anther cap c. 1.5 mm long, c. 1.2 mm 
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wide, with a shortly beaked rostrum. Stigma 
elliptical, c. 1 mm across, deeply sunken. 
Pollinarium c. 1.3 mm long; retinaculum ovate, c. 
0.6 mm long; caudicles c. 0.3 mm long; pollinia c. 
0.6 mm long, ellipsoid, waxy, dark yellow. 
Capsules obovoid, 14-18 mm long, 8-10 mm wide, 
pendant, green to dark red, smooth or sparingly 
verrucose. 


Flowering Period 
December to March 
Distribution 


Widespread in the wetter parts of western 
Victoria and extending into south-eastern South 
Australia. The new species is abundant in the 
forests to the north of Portland (grids E4, E5, 
E12, E13) and in the vicinity of Ballarat (grids 
J35, J44, J26, J27, N19, N20, N11). There is 
also a disjunct easterly record from The Basin in 
the Dandenong Ranges (photo - J.Jeanes pers. 
comm.). 


Selected Collections (17 Examined) 


Victoria - Cobbobonee State Forest, Heathmere, 
48.Mar.1992, Beecham (CBG); Bells Reef Rd, c. 5 km 
W of Daylesford, 21.Feb.1993, Entwisle 2181 (MEL); 
c. 7.7 km along Fish Holes Rd, near junction with 
Boiling Swamp Rd, Heathmere, 10.Feb.1994, Jones 
42841 (CBG); Meaghers Rd, c. 15 km N of Portland, 
10.Feb.1994, Jones 12830 (CBG, MEL); c. 8.6 km N 
of Heywood, 11.Feb.1994, Jones 12842 (CBG); 
between Smythesdale and Smythes Ck, c. 12 km W 
of Ballarat, 11.Feb.1994, Jones 12845 (CBG); c. 2.4 
km SW of Creswick towards Sulky, 11.Feb.1994, 
Jones 12846 (CBG, MEL); Bells Reef Rd, Wombat 
State Forest, 11.Feb.1994, Jones 12847 (CBG); c. 1.3 
km SW of Denver, 11.Feb.1994, Jones 12849 (CBG, 
MEL). South Australia - just N of Naracoorte, 
30.Dec.1994, Murfet 2146 (CBG). 


Habitat 


Open forest, usually with an understorey 
dominated by bracken, sometimes shrubby. 
Soils include tertiary sands, sandy clay loams, 
auriferous quartz-bearing loams and brown clay 
loams. 


Notes 


It is remarkable that such a widespread 
common taxon has remained unnamed for so 
long. The new species usually grows with D. 
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roseum, often in very close proximity, and has 
more than likely been passed over as a variant 
of that species. Hybrids between the two are 
unknown despite several searches. Both 
species have recurved perianth segments but 
D. pardalinum has much paler flowers, which 
open pale pink and quickly fade to white, with 
prominent coarse (mostly 0.9-1.3 mm across) 
reddish spots on the tepals (bright rose pink 
flowers in D. roseum with fine spots and 
speckles [mostly 0.3-0.6 mm across] on the 
tepals. Whereas the labellum of D. roseum is 
pink with prominent darker stripes and dark 
pink hairs, that of D. pardalinum is white with 
coarse reddish spots and white hairs. The 
overall pale appearance of the new species 
makes it readily discernible from a distance and 
identifiable in mixed populations with D. 
roseum. 


Conservation Status 


Widely distributed, locally common and 
conserved in National Parks. 


Etymology 


From the Greek pardos, pardalis, \eopard; in 
reference to the prominent spots on the tepals 
and labellum. 
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Dendrobium Elegant Jewell ‘Gunyah’ 


George Barrett 
9 Kerr Ave, Bundeena NSW 2230 


Getting D. Elegant Jewell ‘Gunyah’ to Ken Russell’s Orchid Glen Nursery Orchid Show at Dungog this 
year has been something of a joint effort right from the very start. 


This plant, from cross #7052 (D. Elegant Heart x 
D. Harold Hirsch ‘Jill’), was never actually 
bought by anyone! It was the most robust 
seedling in a complimentary flask that Wal and 
Jill Upton included with an order placed by 
myself and fellow local orchid freak Paul Turvey 
- back in March 1992. Yes, it was a freebie! 


In May, Paul deflasked the robust seedlings into 
80 mm squat pots, using volcanic scoria as a 
potting medium. They were grown-on in his 
greenhouse where, by means of an arcane 
mixture of fans, heaters and misters, the 
temperature is maintained within a range of 17 
- 36°C all year round. Plants in the greenhouse 
were fertilised 2 - 3 times per week, using a 
fertiliser mix prepared by Paul, and watered 4 - 
5 times per week. 


D. Elegant Jewell ‘Gunyah’ continued to be the 
most vigorous seedling from the flask and 
flowered for the first time in May 1994. Being 
just 2 years since deflasking, with a single 
inflorescence of 5 flowers which opened 
progressively until July. A second flowering in 
January 1995 produced 7 flowers on a single 
inflorescence, followed by another 7 flowers in 
March. 


During February 1995, Paul decided that he 
was unhappy with the way this clones flowers 
opened progressively. He donated the plant to 
my bushhouse in the hope that the cooler 
temperatures would induce it to hold more 
flowers open for longer. This bushhouse has no 
heating or cooling. The roof is Alsynite (70% 
transmitted light) as is part of the back and part 
of one side. The rest is 50% shade cloth. 
Temperatures range from a cool 1 -2°C (rarely 
below 6°C and never frost) to the high 30’s, 
depending on the weather. Watering and 
fertilising regimes are rather haphazard. The 
plants are usually watered every morning 
throughout the year, except when it is very cold 
or wet. In addition to the watering they are 
fertilised 1 - 2 times per week in Winter and 
Spring and up to 4 - 5 times per week in the 
evening during the “daylight saving” seasons. 
Fertiliser is the same mix prepared by Paul, with 
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the occasional application of Nitrosol or Seasol 
for a change. 


The unusually high rate of watering and fertiliser 
application is because the plants are not grown 
in a conventional potting mix, but are potted 
into relatively inert, extremely free draining, 
volcanic scoria - almost hydroponics for 
orchids. 


During the 15 months from February ‘95, the 
gamble in changing conditions paid off. Not 
only had D. Elegant Jewell ‘Gunyah’ produced 
four robust new pseudobulbs, giving the plant 
four major growth axes, but it had also 
produced 7 racemes supporting a multitude of 
well presented flowers. 


Since my bushhouse is located in a rather 
remote suburb of Sydney, it was unlikely that 
anyone other than my dog (who was suitably 
unimpressed) and myself would get to see this 
orchids display. The Dungog show was likely to 
be the only venue for benching the plant at this 
time of year, but there was no way that | could 
get there to enter it on the Saturday. The joint 
effort continues! 


Fortunately, Ben and Dave Curry were travelling 
to Dungog on the Saturday to help set up, so 
they were charged with transporting and 
entering D. Elegant Jewell ‘Gunyah’ in the 
show. When Paul and | finally arrived at Ken’s 
show on Sunday we were greeted by a pair of 
particularly cheesy grins on the faces of the 
Curry’s and was promptly led to view the plant 
and its awards. 


Thanks go to Wal and Jill Upton for their efforts 
over the years in producing top quality orchid 
hybrids, and for giving us this one in particular. 
Also to the fellow native orchid enthusiasts from 
ANOS Port Hacking Group who helped. Special 
mention to Ken Russell, whose show is at a 
time of the year that allows many hybrids to be 
displayed to the public when otherwise they 
would be missed. 
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Lasianthera, A New Scientific Journal for the Orchidaceae of 


Papua New Guinea 


Wayne K. Harris 
Department of Botany 
University of Queensland 
St. Lucia, Qld 4072 


New scientific journals dealing with orchids do not appear very often and what is even more significant 
is that this one is devoted to one particular region, Papua New Guinea. 


The journal proposes to publish “original 
papers on all scientific aspects of Orchidaceae, 
including systematics, physiology, cytology, 
anatomy and morphology, physiochemistry, 
pollination biology, ecology, hybridising and 
evolution.” It is published by the National 
Capital Botanic Gardens, Papua New Guinea. 


At the recent Australasian Native Orchid 
Conference in Adelaide, the Curator of the 
National Capital Botanical Gardens, Justin W. 
Tkatchenko launched this new venture. 


This first volume of Lasianthera (there are to be 
two volumes per year) comprises a Series of five 
systematic papers in approximately 50 pages 
by Mark Clements and David Jones dealing 
with Paphiopedilum, Cymbidium, Dendrobium, 
Crepidium and Vanilla species. From an 
Australian point of view the Dendrobium paper 
is perhaps the most significant and sees the 
transfer of some well known terete-leafed 
species to the genus Dockrillia Brieg. 


From a_ purely technical point of view the 
volume is very well produced and attractive. 
The type is large and clear, black arid white 
illustrations are full page, clear.and accurate 
and these features are complemented by 
excellent colour photos. From a_ botanical 
viewpoint the style of descriptive taxonomy and 
new combinations follow normal good 
botanical practice. 


To embark on a project such as this journal 
requires a dedication and foresight and its 
future success will depend on a number of 
factors. The present volume has depended on 
the generous support of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens and its scientific staff and no 
doubt their involvement will continue. However 
if the journal is to succeed internationally i.e. to 
attract scientists working on PNG orchids to 
publish their results in Lasianthera, it will require 
some changes of an editorial nature. 


At this stage there is no statement on editorial 
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policy such as critical peer review etc. | believe 
for international respectability, | some 
consideration of this will be required in the near 
future. There is no doubt in my mind that this 
journal is a very fine product. If the standard of 
contributions and production are maintained, 
then we can look forward to a long life for 
Lasianthera. After all there is more than 
enough material in PNG awaiting disclosure. 
But have we enough botanists to follow through 
with this project? | hope so. Those involved in 
this production are to be congratulated. 


| can commend this new journal very strongly to 
your societies and members. If you seriously 
are interested in Australian and Papua New 
Guinea orchids then this journal must be on 


your library shelf. At A$30 per annum (postage 
paid too!) it’s a steal! 


For more details send enquiries to: 
National Capital Botanic Gardens, 
PO Box 270, Boroka NCD,Papua New Guinea. 


Contents of Volume No.1 Issue No.1 


e Paphiopedilum striatum (Orchidaceae), a 
new species from Papua New Guinea. 

e New species of Dendrobiinae 
(Orchidaceae) from Papua New Guinea. 

e Conspectus of Cymbidium (Orchidaceae) 
in Papua New Guinea with the description 
of a new species. 

e Crepidium myosotis, a new species of 
Orchidaceae from Papua New Guinea. 

e Vanilla hirsuta (Orchidaceae), a new 
species from Papua New Guinea. 

Above papers by M.A. Clements and D.L. 
Jones. 


ve 
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A Checklist of the Genus Dockrillia 
Mark A. Clements and David L. Jones 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 
P.O.Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


In preparing this list it became apparent there was a conflict of views between Brieger (1981) and 
Rauschert (1983) concerning the appropriate form of the names that have been used for Dockrillia. 
Brieger when creating Dockrillia used the feminine rather than the masculine Latin gender in forming 
the name despite the fact that the name commemorates Alick Dockrill, a male. Although Brieger treated 
the generic name as neuter in the formation of the specific epithets, Dockrillia must be considered 
feminine. The International Code of Botanical Nomenclature (Art. 62.1) states ‘A generic name retains 
the gender assigned by botanical tradition, irrespective of classical usage or the author’s original 
useage’. The following is a list of the taxa currently known in the genus Dockrillia. 


Dockrillia Brieger in Schltr., Die Orchideen 3(1): 745 (1981). 


Type species: Dendrobium linguiformis Sw. (fide Brieger) 


Dockrillia bowmanii (Benth.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia brevicauda (D.L. Jones et M.A. Clem.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia calamiformis (Loddiges) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia casuarinae (Schltr.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia caudiculata M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 

Dockrillia chordiformis (Kraenzl.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia convoluta M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 

Dockrillia crispata (G. Forst.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia cucumerina (MacLeay ex Lindley) Brieger 
Dockrillia delicata M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 

Dockrillia desmotrichoides (J.J. Smith) Brieger 

Dockrillia dolichophylla (D.L. Jones et M.A. Clem.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia fairfaxii (F. Muell. et Fitzg.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia flagellum (Schltr.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia X foederata (St. Cloud) Rauschert 

Dockrillia fuliginosa M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 

Dockrillia X grimesii (C. White et Summerh.) Rauschert 
Dockrillia hepatica M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 

Dockrillia linguiformis (Sw.) Brieger 

Dockrillia mortii (F. Muell.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia nothofageti M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 

Dockrillia nugentii (F.M. Bailey) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia pugioniformis (A. Cunn.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia racemosa (Nicholls) Rauschert 

Dockrillia rigida (R. Br.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia schoenina (Lindley) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
Dockrillia striolata (Reichb.f.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia teretifolia (R. Br.) Brieger 

Dockrillia vagans (Schitr.) Rauschert 

Dockrillia wassellii (S.T. Blake) Brieger 


Acknowledgements 
We wish to thank Alex George, Laurie Adams and Ingeborg Pauluzzi for comments on the Latinisation 
of specific epithets in Dockrillia. 
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The Genus Dochkrillia, the Pros and Cons 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


Briegar first coined the name Dockrillia back in 1981, which he used to loosely accommodate the so- 
called “terete-leaved” Dendrobium species. The name, which commemorates Alick William Dockrill, 
has been resurrected in the journal Lasianthera, but this time it is gaining acceptance from native orchid 


enthusiasts and botanists. 


Many people will be horrified to learn that the huge 
genus Dendrobium will be dissected into a number 
of smaller genera. This is largely because we are 
familiar with them as “dendrobes”. You must 
admit that it is hard to believe that Dendrobium 
toressae and Dendrobium bigibbum are in the 
same genus, either in or out of flower. 


There is just so much diversity within Dendrobium 
that this was bound to happen. Don't be surprised 
to see a similar thing happen to other genera such 
as Bulbophyllum and Eria. 

Why is it then, that we are happy to accept so 
many monotypic genera within the Sarcanthinae ? 
Why couldn’t say Papillilabium beckleri and 
Schistostylus purpuratus be in the same genus? 
Or why couldn’t the guidelines for Plectorrhiza, be 
expanded to accommodate them? | know | go 
along with the recent transfer of Sarcochilus 
moorei to Rhinerrhiza, as it is certainly closer to 


that genus. 
Anyhow, back to Dockrillia. 


| certainly support this change, but it will cause a 
problem or two. Particularly from a horticultural 
viewpoint. 

| still have a problem with Dockrillia dolichophylla 
(formerly Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum) 
and Dockrillia fairfaxii (formerly Dendrobium 
teretifolium var. fairfaxii) being different species. 
The main difference seems to be colour, as 
structurally they are very similar. | always thought 
that colour was never a major criteria when 
naming new species. 

At least | was pleased to see that Dendrobium 
toressae and Dendrobium lichenastrum are no 
longer included in Dockrillia. A full checklist of the 
members of genus Dockrillia appears opposite this 
note. 

For example, a number of growers in Sydney 
either have plants of (or hybrids of) a plant which 
was loosely known as Dendrobium teretifolium 
‘Black Pam’. Despite the name, this taxon is not 
even close to the true Dendrobium teretifolium. 
Yet, this was the name that was promoted and 
numerous hybrids have been made with this 
taxon. 


Two major problems come out of this. Firstly, a 
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number of hybrids have been registered with the 
Royal Horticultural Society in London quoting 
“Dendrobium teretifolium” as the parent - | believe 
this has been irresponsible and misleading. The 
second problem is that these hybrids invariably 
pop-up at shows and orchid society meetings as 
Australian hybrids. How can this be the case when 
it is well Known that our infamous ‘Black Pam’ 
came from Papua New Guinea. They should be 
benched in the Australasian class (or exotic). 


‘Black Pam’ was never formally described as a 
Dendrobium, but it has now been christened 
Dockrillia fuliginosa. Similarly the plant known as 
‘Fiery Glow’ has now been named Dockrillia 
convoluta. Another problem, an “outcross” was 
made several years ago by Phillip Spence, it was a 
hybrid of ‘Fiery Glow’-and ‘Black Pam’. They are 
not straight Dendrobium teretifolium. Yet many 
people who have them should keep their labels 
updated. You see these plants are hybrids. 


Maybe you should have a break now to go and 
look at your orchids and relabel your plants! 


It is very much on the cards that someone, 
somewhere in the world will do attempt a “quick 
fix” and transfer the new taxa/taxon back to 
Dendrobium. \f they choose to do this they will 
have to find two completely different names for at 
least two species. As Mark Clements and David 
Jones were very cunning when they named 
Dockrillia convoluta and Dockrillia delicata. You 
see, we already have a Dendrobium convolutum 
(from section Latouria) and the natural hybrid 
Dendrobium X delicatum are well known and 
established names. It was no coincidence that 
these names were chosen! 


What will the RHS do with Dockrillia ? | don’t know 
the answer to that one. But | believe that Phillip 
Spence will find out very soon when he sends off 
his application for his earlier mentioned - hybrid 
between Dockrillia fuliginosa and Dockrillia 
convoluta. You see they cannot be registered as 
Dendrobium hybrids, because they have never 
been formally named as dendrobiums. 


The plot thickens! 
v 
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M.A. Clements 


Dockrillia hepatica, a new species from Papua New Guinea. 
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M.A. Clements M.A. Clements 
Dockrillia convoluta, TYPE plant from Kaisipi Dockrillia cordiforme, from Papua New 
Swamp, Papua New Guinea. Guinea. 


M.A. Clements D.P. Banks 
Dockrillia vagans, from Efate, Vanuatu. Pyrorchis nigricans, at Moe, Victoria. 
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Pyrorchis, A New Genus of Orchidaceae from Australia 


Editor’s Note 


David L. Jones and Mark A. Clements 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, A.N.C.A., 
P.O.Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


This paper was first published in Volume 77, Number 6 : 447-451.(1994) of Phytologia. . That article is 
reproduced here for The Orchadian, with the kind permission of the authors. 


Abstract 


Pyrorchis is described for two species of 
Australian Orchidaceae previously placed in 
Lyperanthus R.Br., with Lyperanthus suaveolens 
R.Br. as the type. . The genus differs from 
Lyperanthus in its fire-induced flowering habit, 
ground-hugging, amphistomatic, broadly ovate 
to orbicular leaves which are pellucid adaxially 
and lack incurved or involute margins. 


The orchidaceous genus Lyperanthus R.Br. 
currently contains five species, four endemic to 
Australia (Clements 1989) and another in New 
Zealand (Moore & Edgar 1970). In preparing an 
account of Lyperanthus and allied genera from 
Australia, New Zealand and New Caledonia, in 
relation to their tribal and subtribal placement 
(Jones & Clements in prep.), the question of 
disparity within the genus Lyperanthus came to 
light. The opportunity is taken here to solve this 
problem in the Australian species by the 
description of a new genus. The relationship 
between the New Zealand species, L. 
antarcticus J.D. Hook., and the Australian 
species of Lyperanthus is somewhat obscure 
and will be the subject of a separate paper. 


The four species of Australian Lyperanthus can 
be conveniently divided into two groups based 
on morphological and biological features. Two 
species (L. suaveolens_R.Br. - the designated 
type of the genus (Clements 1989) and L. 
serratus Lindl.) have narrow, erect, linear leaves 
with incurved to involute margins and a waxy- 
pruinose adaxial surface and the plants flower 
without the advent of fire or disturbance. The 
other two species (L. nigricans R.Br. and L. 
forrestii F. Muell.) have broadly ovate to 
orbicular, ground-hugging leaves, pellucid 
adaxially, with entire margins and the plants 
flower only after fire or a disturbance such as 
mowing or grazing. 


After an anatomical study of leaves, Pridgeon 
(1994) found differences in a number of 
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characters between Lyperanthus nigricans on 
the one hand and L. suaveolens and L. serratus 
on the other; the presence or absence of 
trichomes (papillae present on both leaf 
surfaces of L. nigricans, absent in L. suaveolens 
and L. serratus); cuticular sculpturing (crinkled 
on both surfaces in L. nigricans, whereas in L. 
suaveolens and L. serratus it is smooth with a 
waxy bloom adaxially and papillate abaxially); 
anticlinal epidermal walls are sinuous on both 
surfaces in L. nigricans, sinuous abaxially in L. 
suaveolens and L. serratus; palisade mesophyll 
is abaxial in L. suaveolens and L. serratus, 
adaxial in L. nigricans; outer epidermal cells 
(prominently thickened on the abaxial surface in 
L. suaveolens and L. serratus, not so in L. 
nigricans) and_ distribution of stomata 
(amphistomatic in L. nigricans, hypostomatic in 
L. suaveolens and L. serratus). 


Mycorrhizal studies also show differences in 
associations between the Australian species of 
Lyperanthus. One of us (MAC) isolated a 
distinctive endophyte with bright pink hyphae 
(Tulasnella sp.) from L. suaveolens plants 
collected at Batemans Bay, New South Wales. 
In symbiotic seed sowing tests this fungus 
stimulated germination of Lyperanthus 
suaveolens and L. serratus, but did not influence 
L. nigricans (or L. antarcticus). Differences in 
fungal endophytes between Lyperanthus 
serratus and L. nigricans have also been found 
by Ramsay et al. (1986). 


Embryological data from all members of the 
Lyperanthus alliance and a cladistic analysis of 
the Diurideae support the notion that two 
distinct genera are involved (Clements in prep., 
Clements and Jones in prep.). 


Hopper and Brown in Hoffman & Brown (1992) 
informally proposed that Lyperanthus nigricans 
and L. forrestii_be transferred to the monotypic 
genus Burnettia Lindl. based on phenetic 
studies. We dispute this placement. 
Embryological data show that Burnettia is more 
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closely related to Lyperanthus sensu stricto than 
it is to Lyperanthus nigricans and L. forrestii 
(Clements in prep.). Morphological differences 
in the leaves of Burnettia (actually reduced leaf 
bracts) and those of three species of 
Lyperanthus have been noted by Pridgeon 
(1994), and our studies show that Burnettia is 
monocarpic as well as being saprophytic. For 
these reasons we believe Burnettia should be 
maintained as a monotypic genus and a new 
genus is needed to accomodate Lyperanthus 
nigricans and L. forrestii. 


Pyrorchis D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem. TYPE: 
Lyperanthus nigricans R.Br. 


Terrestrial herbs growing in loose colonies, 
sympodial, flowering after fire or disturbance. 
Root tubers ovoid, wrinkled, solitary on each 
plant, with replacement tubers present, 
daughter root tubers produced at the apex of 
long stoloniferous roots. Leaves basal, 1-3, 
convolute, ground-hugging, sessile, nearly as 
wide as long. Inflorescence a terminal raceme, 
1-few-flowered, wiry. Flowers resupinate, 
pedicillate, opening widely for long periods, dull- 
coloured, leathery, mildly fragrant. Tepals of 
similar length, without a terminal osmophore. 
Dorsal sepal free, broader than the lateral 
sepals, cucullate. Lateral sepals free. Petals 
free. Labellum free, lacking a claw, hinged to the 
base of the column, 3-lobed; lateral lobes 
elliptical; ~mid-lobe short, margins crenulate or 
lacerate. Lamina callus consisting of a central, 
plate-like ridge, breaking up distally into irregular 
calli; small calli scattered over the labellum 
surface. Column narrow, incurved, with narrow, 
adnate, vestigial wings. Column foot absent. 
Anther obliquely erect to decumbent. Pollinia 4, 
free. Stigma entire. Rostellum ventral. Capsule 
erect. 


A genus of two species endemic in southern 
Australia. The generic name is derived from the 
Greek pyr (fire) and Orchis, another genus of 
Orchidaceae, but which is also often used 
generally when referring to an orchid. 


Pyrorchis nigricans (R.Br.) D.L.Jones & 
M.A.Clem. 


BASIONYM: Lyperanthus nigricans R.Br., Prodr. 
Fl. Nov. Holl. 325 (1810). TYPE: Port Jackson, 
Sydney, Oct. 1803, R. Brown (lecto BM!). Port 
Jackson, South Head Road, 1805, R. Brown (syn 
BM!, E!, L!, Pl). 
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SYNONYMS: Caladenia nigricans  (R.Br.) 
H.G.Reichb., Beitr. Syst. Pflanzenk. 67 (1871). 
Lyperanthus nigricans R.Br. forma typica Domin, J. 
Proc. Linn. Soc., Bot. 41:250 (1912), nom. illeg. 
Lyperanthus nigricans R.Br. forma pumila Domin, J. 
Proc. Linn. Soc., Bot. 41: 251 (1912). TYPE: Mt 
Toolbrunup, 1909, A. Dorrien-Smith s.n. (holo K!). 


Illustrations 


W.H.Nicholls, Orchids of Australia, complete 
ed., plate 203 (1969), as Lyperanthus nigricans; 
P. Palmer in W. M. Curtis, The Students Flora of 
Tasmania, part 4A, plate 15 (1979), as 
Lyperanthus nigricans; J. P Jessop & 
H.R.Toelken (eds.), Flora of South Australia part 
4, 2094 (1986), as Lyperanthus nigricans; 
D.L.Jones, Native Orchids of Australia, 166 
(1988), as Lyperanthus nigricans; R.J.Bates & 
J.Z.Weber, Orchids of South Australia, 116 & 
1127 (1990), as Lyperanthus nigricans; N. 
Hoffman & A. Brown, Orchids of South-west 
Australia, 223 (1992), as Burnettia nigricans 
ined. 


Distribution and Habitat 


Australia: northern and southern New South 
Wales, southern Victoria, larger Bass Strait 
islands, Tasmania (including southern areas), 
southern South Australia and south-western 
Western Australia. Grows in a wide range of 
habitats including heathland, dry sclerophyll 
forest, woodland, mallee shrubland and on 
granite outcrops. 


Pyrorchis forrestii (F.Muell.) D. L. Jones & M. 
A. Clem. 


BASIONYM: Lyperanthus forrestii F, Muell., S. Sci. 
Rec. 2(3): 55 (1882). TYPE: Near the Stirling 
Range, J. Forrest (holo K!). 


SYNONYM:  Fitzgeraldia forrestii (F. Muell.)  F. 
Muell., S. Sci. Rec. 2: 56, in obs. (1882). 


Illustrations 


W. H. Nicholls, Orchids of Australia, complete 
ed., plate 202 (1969), as Lyperanthus forrestii; 
D. L. Jones, Native Orchids of Australia, 166 
(1988), as Lyperanthus forrestii; N. Hoffman & A. 
Brown, Orchids of South-west Australia, 222 
(1992), as Burnettia forrestii ined. 


Distribution and Habitat 


Australia: endemic to south-western Western 
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Australia from just north of Augusta east to 
Cheyne Beach, east of Albany. Grows in low- 
lying areas which are seasonally inundated, 


particularly close to swamps. 
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SHOW REPORTS 


CHARITY FESTIVAL OF ORCHIDS, 1996 


This was the third such day held at Dayboro, 
close to an hours drive north of Brisbane. This 
show, exclusively for native orchids, was held 
on 6/10/96. It gave us Victorians an 
opportunity to see what the “northerners” are 
doing with their breeding programs and to see 
how they grow their plants. Not to mention the 
orchids that find their way home with us. 


There was a lovely selection of Sarcochilus, 
with lots of variation in colour. The 
dendrobiums were not to be outdone, and 
there were some beautiful clones of the “Onion 
Orchid”, Dendrobium canaliculatum on 
display. 


Grand Champion of the Show went to an 
extreamly well grown example of the north 
Queensland Dendrobium trilamellatum  , 
owned by V. & B. Dellar. Reserve Champion 
went to Glenn Harris’ plant of Plectorrhiza 
tridentata. Bev and Frank Simpson benched a 
rare albino form of Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii, 
which won best Sarcochilus Species. 


Congratulations to our northern friends for 
putting on this “All Aussie Show”, and thank 
them all for their friendship and hospitatity 
shown to us over the weekend. 


Frances Wilde, Little River. Vic. 
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ANOS WARRINGAH SPRING SHOW, 1996 


This years show was outstanding for both the 
number and quality of the exhibits. David 
Butler and Bernie Fletcher were the winners in 
the Large Display section, with many fine 
plants of both species and hybrids. Much 
interest was also shown in displays by Neil 
Finch, with many new hybrids, and Phil 
Spence, with a dominance of Australasian 
Dendrobium hybrids - utilising Section 
Latouria. 


Grand Champion Orchid of the Show was won 
by Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’, owned by 
Bernie Fletcher. This plant has also been used 
quite abit in other, as yet unflowered, hybrids. 
Champion Epiphytic Species went to a well 
flowered clone of Eria fitzalanii, owned by Erik 
Lielkajis. Erik certainly has the knack for 
growing the tropical species and also had a 
fine plant of Dendrobium foelschei at the show. 


In the Terrestrial section, the Champion went 
to Joan Cook’s pot of Pterostylis erecta, a 
close relative of P- pedunculata. 


Altogether there were 257 plants nominated, a 
fine effort and a record for our show. 


Ruth Rudkin, Lindfield, N.S.W. 


December 1996 


Pyrorchis nigricans (R.Br) D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem.; 
a. plant,(to indicated scale); b. flower from the front (x 2); c. midlobe of labellum (x 4); d. flower from 


the side (x 2); e. labellum from above (x 2); f. labellum from the side (x 3); g. pollinia (x 10); h. head of 


column from the front (x 8); i. column from the side (x 4). 
Drawing April 1992 by A.W. Dockrill.© 
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Notes on the “Prawn Greenhood”, Pterostylis pedoglossa Fitzg. 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


I’m usually not one for common names, however Pterostylis pedoglossa has long lived with the title of 
“Prawn Greenhood” or “Prawn Orchid”. When one sees this quaint species for the first time, you can 


appreciate how it got its nickname. 


History 


Pterostylis pedoglossa was named by Robert 
David Fitzgerald in his opus Australian Orchids, 
back in 1877. This was from material collected 
at Long Bay, near Sydney, New South Wales. 
The specific name refers to the shape of the 
labellum resembling an ancient rudder. 


Description 


P. pedoglossa is a distinctive species which is 
unlikely to be confused with any other 
greenhood. It is a fairly stable species with little 
floral variation. Three to six small ground- 
hugging leaves are held in a rosette from which 
the single flower appears. The thin flower stem 
is up to 15 cm tall. The flowers are translucent 
white with green stripes and markings. The 
main part of the flower is quite small - being 
only 15 mm long, however the long (up to 30 
mm) filamentous sepals gives this species its 
unique character. 


Distribution 


The “Prawn Greenhood” has a wide but 
sporadic distribution. It is generally a coastal 
species, even though two inland populations 
are known. It is certainly not a common species 
and whilst it may be found in numbers in a 
particular habitat, other suitable spots are 
devoid of plants. 


It is found in coastal New South Wales from 
Port Stephens south to Port Phillip Bay in 
Victoria. It is also found along the east coast of 
Tasmania where it favours a wetter environment 
than its mainland relatives. Outlying populations 
occur inland at Capertee - on the western side 
of the Blue Mountains and at Sassafrass on the 
eastern side of the Southern Highlands. The 
photographs used in this article were taken in 
situ at Heathcote, the line-drawings from 
nearby Waterfall and the colour drawing was 
from material from the Capertee population. 


Habitat 


P. pedoglossa is generally a species of the 
heathlands, growing in very sandy soils. The 
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inland populations were found growing at the 
base of large sandstone boulders. 


Flowering Period 


This species flowers between March and July. 
It’s autumn flowering habit is unusual amongst 
the “rosette” greenhoods, most of the 
Pterostylis that flower in the autumn are 
“cauline” types. 


Cultivation 


P. pedoglossa has not proved to be a reliable 
performer in cultivation. Most growers who 
have success use a very gritty sandy mix and 
don’t allow the plants to stay wet for any length 
of time. Under good conditions this taxon will 
multiply slowly as this is a colony-forming 
species. 


Conservation Status 


Populations of this orchid need to be carefully 
monitored. Much of its former habitat has been 
altered due to housing, but it is secure in a 
number of National Parks. Whilst it is now 
scarce around Sydney, there are still healthy 
populations at Kurnell, Heathcote and in the 
Royal National Park - south of Sydney. In 
Victoria, according to Backhouse & Jeanes in 
The Orchids of Victoria, P. pedoglossa has been 
given a “vulnerable” rating. | am unaware of its 
status in Tasmania. 
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D.P. Banks 


Pterostylis pedoglossa, Heathcote, N.S.W. 
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D. Titmuss 
Pterostylis pedoglossa growing in situ at Heathcote, New South Wales. 
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Pterostylis pedoglossa Fitzg., from Waterfall, N.S.W.; 

a. plant,(to indicated scale); b. plant,(to indicated scale); c. flower from the side (x 2); d. stigma (x 12); 
e. conjoined lateral sepals flattened out (x 1.5); f. petal (x 3); g. dorsal sepal flattened out (x 1.5); h. 
anther and rostellum (x 30); i. column from the side (x 6); j. labellum from the side (x 10); k. labellum 
flattened out (x 10). 


Drawing 1993 by A.W. Dockrill.© 
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Review Of The Distribution, Reproductive Biology And Morphology Of 
The Natural Hybrid Dendrobium X suffusum Cady 


Darryl I. Smedley 
Oceania Orchids 
P.O.Box 890, Baulkham Hills NSW 2153 


; i ingi idw. indley and D. gracilicaule F.Muell. was 
hybrid between Dendrobium kingianum Bidw. ex Lin 

se ea Taee Tbe as D. suffusum by Leo Cady in 1964 (Cady 1964). The type plant was found 

ae on North Brother Mountain at Laurieton New South Wales in September 1961. 


Introduction 


i icle will attempt to relate in one place as 
Lae eireeraton as it was possible to gather 
on the dozens of plants of the hybrid between 
D. kingianum and D. gracilicaule that have now 
been collected. What follows is necessarily 
incomplete. Plants are still being located and no 
doubt will continue to be discovered in the 
future if enough of the parent plants and their 
habitat remains undisturbed. Unfortunately, 
much data on the discovery of many plants has 
been lost due to the appalling neglect of the 
need to keep basic data on plants from a known 

ild source. Nevertheless, the article will 
eet to collate all known information on the 
taxon’s occurrence in the wild. | will also 
discuss nomenclature, distribution, 
reproductive biology, vegetative characteristics 
and floral morphology. 


Nomenclature 


_ cit.) gave the plant discovered on 
None Comes Nore the name D. suffusum 
and made no mention of any possible hybrid 
origin. He mentioned only its resemblance to D. 
gracilicaule in vegetative characteristics and to 
D. kingianum in its floral morphology. In an 
editorial immediately following the peau 
of this species, caution was pr as 
concerning description ofa new species base 
on a single example or where its ares is 
known only to be casual. Doubts were also 
mentioned about its validity as a true species 
but the editorial also did not speculate on a 
possible hybrid origin for the taxon. 


The next reference to this orchid after pe 
original description appears to be a ine 
Proceedings of the Fifth World Orchi 

Conference (Upton & Clemesha 1967). Lee 
the hybrid origin of the orchid was recognise 

by the authors but the citation still appeared as 
D. suffusum. 
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The addition of the multiplication sign ‘x’ 
between the generic and the specific epithet is 
the established practice for recognising hybrids 
of natural origin and is in accordance with the 
International Code of Botanical Nomenclature 
(Greuter et al 1988). 


However, in the case of an orchid first 
described as a species and subsequently 
recognised as a natural hybrid, it appears that 
there is no formal method for altering the 
citation. It is curiously left to become a matter of 
common usage or practice. Thus we now have 
D. X suffusum (first used by Dockrill, 1969) 
instead of the original D. suffusum. Given the 
strict controls on nomenclature in the Code, the 


method of acceptance of the change is most 
odd. 


Man-made examples of this hybrid should be 
written as D. Suffusum to distinguish them from 
clones of natural origin. 


Discovery 


Mr. Alan Willows, a long time-resident of 
Laurieton NSW (the town at the base of North 
Brother Mountain) is generally credited with the 
discovery of the type plant of D. x suffusum. My 
research has uncovered this not to be the case. 
Cady (loc. cit.) did not actually cite Willows as 
the finder of this orchid, the original reference is 
“North Brother Mountain area NSW per Mr A. 
Willows” (my emphasis). A misconception of 
this credit has been perpetuated to the point 
where authors are now acknowledging Willows 
as the finder (Upton 1989). 


In September 1988 | had the opportunity of an 
afternoon’s ramble with Alan Willows in his 
garden at Laurieton. We discussed the origin of 
the type plant and | learnt the proper facts of its 
discovery. 


December 1996 


Grower, D.I. Smedley. D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Suffusum, three different cultivars bred by Darryl Smedley. 
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Grower, D.1. Smedley. : D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium X suffusum, clone # 54 from Christmas Creek, southern Queensland 


Grower, D.I. Smedley. D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium X suffusum, clone #24 from Cairncross State Forest, New South Wales 
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| have to place on record that the type plant was 
actually found on the mountain by another 
Laurieton resident by the name of McCoy, who 
gave it to Willows. Willows takes no credit for its 
discovery, apart from being the medium by 
which it was brought to botanical and 
horticultural notice. At the time the Laurieton 
plant was located there were at least two other 
plants of D. X suffusum in cultivation. Both 
these plants,! Nos. 52 and 53, were found at 
Cloud Creek, Nymboida in 1954 and 1955 by 
parties which included Mr. Ken Russell of 
Dungog NSW. 


The Guest For Data 


From June 1988 to September 1989 | gathered 
information on D. X suffusum by way of a 
literature search and by personally following 
information on its occurrence by letter or 
telephone. A request for information published 
in The Orchadian (Smedley 1988) elicited only 
two responses. Details of the plants of this 
natural hybrid about which some data are 
known are presented in the Table at the end of 
this article. 


There are 63 plants recorded in the Table but | 
can give no guarantee that each plant cited is a 
separate clone. The data on the occurrence of 
some is very meagre. It is more than likely that 
some plants are repeated. It became very 
disappointing whilst gathering the data to find 
that very little care was often taken by finders 
and growers to record and maintain original 
collection data. Many times | was told a 
particular clone was found “in the mid sixties”, 
“early seventies” etc. making it impossible to 
cross-check the fidelity of separate plants. 
Notwithstanding this, the information recorded 
in the Table represents considerable 
expenditure of effort. Apart from other natural 
hybrids where only one, or a few clones are 
known, | believe it represents the most 
comprehensive data set on any Australian 
natural epiphytic hybrid yet compiled. 


Specimens of D. X suffusum of known 
provenance were donated to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney for the living collection in 
September 1994. 


By the time of the publication of Australian 
Indigenous Orchids Vol. 1 in 1969, three plants 
of this hybrid were known to the author, Alick 
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Dockrill. There is no doubt that many others had 
been located and were in cultivation, (e.g. Nos. 
25, 52 and 53), but these other plants had not 
been formally recorded. Dockrill (in litt. 14 Dec. 
1988) unfortunately can give no information on 
the two additional plants recorded in Australian 
Indigenous Orchids. He was advised of their 
existence by the late Len Archer and did not 
press for additional information at the time. 


Mr. Roy Gifford of Erina NSW (pers. comm.) 
said that Archer kept a comprehensive loose 
leaf register of all his collections of note. | 
attempted to locate this document, without 
success, as | believed it could complete the 
data on the other plants from Laurieton and the 
“Upper Clarence” mentioned by Dockrill (1969). 
It would also probably have data on the 
mysterious plants, Nos. 16-23, presented to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney by Archer in 
1981. The staff at the Gardens were unable to 
locate the register and the Garden’s Accessions 
Register is regrettably silent on much of the 
collection data for these plants. 


Betts (1984), in Archer’s obituary, recorded that 
many of Archer’s herbarium specimens were 
donated to the herbarium of the Botany 
Department of The University of New England. 
The curator of the University Herbarium, Dr. 
Gordon White, advised (in litt. 18 Sep. 1988) 
that no Archer orchid specimens could be 
located there, nor do they have the elusive 
register. They have a few Archer collections, 
only Acacia species. 


It is worth recording that Archer informed 
Gifford.that a total of seven plants of D. X 
suffusum were discovered on North Brother 
Mountain. | have not been able to confirm this 
from any other source. 


References to D. X suffusum in the orchid 
literature are comparatively scarce. Most 
citations are in passing in articles on other 
topics (Corrigan 1987, Gregory 1982) although 
some articles provide tantalising information 
(Barnham 1982, Gregory 1977). 


Frequency Of Occurrence 


For many years after its description, D. X 
suffusum was regarded as a rare orchid. Even 
up to the mid 1980’s knowledgeable authors 


such as Barnham (1982) and Elliot and Jones 
(1984) were describing it as rare. Elliot and 
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Jones (loc. cit.) even stating that only five plants 
had been discovered at that time. 


The recognition that this hybrid was widespread 
but sporadic was a long time coming. Upton 
(1989) discussed the increasing frequency of its 
discovery but Jones (1988) still regarded it as 
“very rare”. In 1995, Adams & Lawson recorded 
its frequency of occurrence as “uncommon”. 
Certainly, it is not found at the same frequency 
as other natural hybrids such as D. X 
gracillimum and D. X_ delicatum. The 
respondents to the NSW Epiphytes Survey 
(Walsh 1991) recorded it roughly on a frequency 
of 1:3 for D. X delicatum and 1:5 for D. X 
gracillimum. However, it would not be as scarce 
as some of the natural hybrids amongst the 
terete-leaved orchids of Dendrobium Section 
Rhizobium (see Wallace 1979 for a discussion 
on Sect. Rhizobium hybrids). | would venture 
that D. X suffusum would be the third most 
abundant natural epiphytic hybrid in NSW 
behind D. X gracillimum and D. X delicatum. 


Distribution 


As expected, the distribution of D. X suffusum 
corresponds with the majority of the 
overlapping range of the parent species. 


The range of D. kKingianum is given as from just 
north of the Hunter River in NSW (Upton 1989, 
Adams & Lawson 1995) to Carnarvon Gorge, 
west of Rockhampton Qld. (Clemesha 1965, 
Willersdorf 1968, Adams & Lawson 1995). D. 
gracilicaule is found over a far wider range, 
being recorded as occurring north from the 
Hawkesbury River NSW to the Bloomfield River 
in North Queensland (Dockrill 1969). Isolated 
plants of D. gracilicaule have been found south 
of the Hawkesbury River at Narrabeen (Upton 
pers. comm.), near Colo (pers. obs.) and 
apparently the Illawarra region (R. Tunstall pers. 
comm.). 


The southerly distribution of D. X suffusum is so 
far the Lansdowne district in the Manning Valley 
(Gregory 1977, No. 11). In the north, | was only 
able to confirm the existence of three plants 
from the Queensland portion of the overlap in 
distribution of the parents. The locations are 
Kilkoy near Somerset Dam, No. 55, Christmas 
Creek on the Lamington Plateau, No. 54 and 
the Numinbah Valley near Beechmont, No. 40. 
Enquiries of its existence in the Toowoomba 
district, as reported by Upton (1989), and 
apparently repeated by Dockrill (1992), failed to 
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reveal any natural occurrences of this hybrid. 
There is hearsay evidence only of the collection 
of a plant many years ago on Tallabudgera 
Headland (Gifford pers. comm.) but this is 
unlikely due to the absence of the parents at 
this locale. 


There are no real centres of distribution for D. X 
suffusum, with plants occurring throughout the 
expected range wherever the parents grow in 
proximity. 


There is no apparent altitudinal bias for its 
occurrence, having been collected from +100m 
AMSL on North Brother, No. 1, up to 800m 
AMSL in the Lamington Plateau, No. 54. 


Reproductive Biology 


The parents of D. X suffusum have long been 
accepted as D. kingianum and D. gracilicaule. 
There is no reason to doubt this. Artificially 
propagated specimens of the same cross fall 
well within the range of vegetative and floral 
characteristics of the natural hybrids. 


My investigations into the occurrence of D. X 
suffusum in the wild revealed an overwhelming 
predominance of plants having been found 
growing lithophytically. In fact, of 20 plants 
where the original collection data is known in 
this respect, only two were found on trees, Nos. 
45 & 54. The almost exclusive lithophytic habit 
of D. kingianum and the predominately 
epiphytic habits of D. gracilicaule led me to 
speculate, then experiment, on the reasons for 
this apparent bias. 


Dr. Peter Adams (in litt. 8 Aug. 1989) suggested 
that the difficulty of locating plants growing 
epiphytically, particularly out of flower, could 
contribute to the low numbers of reports of an 
epiphytic habit for D. X suffusum. This may well 
be the case but there may be other reasons for 
the bias. 


| decided that, because a very high percentage 
of D. X suffusum grow on rocks, often amongst 
D. kingianum, it was not unreasonable . to 
assume that D. kingianum was the pod parent. 


Admittedly, orchid seed can disperse some 
distance from the capsule but, even 
considering the sample size is small, the 
observed difference between lithophytic and 
epiphytic habit for D. X suffusum would appear 
significant. 
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Grower, D.I. Smedley. D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium X suffusum, TYPE clone # 1 from North Brother Mt., New Sou 


Grower, D.I. Smedley. D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium X suffusum, clone # 52 from Cloud Creek, Nymboida, New South Wales 
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| experimented to prove this theory in 
September 1988. | pollinated 10 flowers of D. 
kingianum with pollen from five different D. 
gracilicaule and did the reverse pollination on 
10 flowers of D. gracilicaule. 


Although no doubt crudely performed, | 
attempted as far as possible to replicate the 
actions of a bee as an agent of pollination. | was 
familiar with the method having recently 
observed a Honey Bee Apis mellifera pollinate 
D. kingianum (Smedley 1989). 


The natural pollinators of D. kingianum are small 
native bees of the genus Trigona (Adams & 
Lawson 1988). In view of the number of natural 
D. X suffusum extant, certain species of Trigona 
bees probably play an as yet undetermined role 
in the pollination of D. gracilicaule. 


The flowers of D. gracilicaule are generally 
much smaller than those of D. kingianum and 
the aperture between the rostellum and the side 
lobes of the labellum is correspondingly small. | 
would suggest that it would be very difficult for 
a Trigona bee carrying D. kingianum pollen on 
its thorax to successfully negotiate this orifice 
and deposit its load of pollen in the correct 
place. 


Parallels can be drawn between this statement 
and the difficulties of pollinating smaller- 
flowered plants of D. kingianum. Although 
referring to A. mellifera, | have discussed these 
difficulties elsewhere (Smedley, 1989). 


Another significant fact to emerge from this 
experiment was the difficulty in placing the D. 
kingianum pollen within the stigmatic cavity of 
D. gracilicaule. This was due to the D. 
kingianum pollen, from all plants used, being at 
least twice the size of the D. gracilicaule pollen. 
D. kingianum pollen is approximately 1.2 to 1.5 
mm in length and that of D. gracilicaule about 
0.7 mm. 


Even with the D. kingianum pollen successfully 
adhering to the D. gracilicaule stigmatic 
surface, the growth of a mature capsule and the 
liberation of seed occurred in only one of the 10 
pollinated flowers. Conversely, eight of the ten 
capsules on the D. kingianum parent reached 
maturity, split and released seed. 


Observations after pollination indicated that this 
failure to form capsules on the D. gracilicaule 
could be attributed to the failure to successfully 
secure, in the long term, the D. kingianum 
pollen onto the stigmatic surface of the D. 
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gracilicaule. The pollen mass was simply too 
large and was pushed out and away from the 
stigmatic cavity by the swelling of the column. 
The pollen grains could not then germinate and 
there could be no fertilisation. 


The procedures followed above may not pass a 
rigorous test of genuine scientific research. The 
results do however, give credence to my 
contention that D. kingianum is most likely to 
be, if not always so, the pod parent in the 
creation of natural D. X suffusum. 


Most plants of this hybrid are self infertile 
(Adams 1988) which would tend to limit the 
build up of this taxon in a natural ecosystem. 
However, some clones are self-compatible and 
some are capable of out-breeding (Adams 
1990). This ability may go some way to 
explaining the existence of a curious plant in 
cultivation in Sydney but originally from a 
licensed collector operating in the Hastings 
River area of NSW. It may be an extreme 
example of the hybrid favouring the D. 
gracilicaule parent but the general opinion is 
that it is most likely a natural back-cross of D. X 
suffusum to D. gracilicaule. 


Vegetative Characteristics 


Pseudobulbs range in height from 8 cm for a 
clone from Glen Iffer, No. 30, to 50 cm for a 
plant from the Hastings Valley, No. 51. The 
majority grow to around 20-25 cm. 


All pseudobulbs are basically slender and 
fusiforme, following the shape of the D. 
gracilicaule parent. There are generally up to 
four leaves per pseudobulb but there can be up 
to six, No. 51. 


The regular production of aerials is uncommon, 
being only recorded from plants from Dorrigo, 
No. 58, The Pinnacle, No. 07 and Nymboida, 
No. 53. Most plants would probably be induced 
to produce aerials if under stress or damaged. 


Floral Morphology 


There is as much range and variation in the size 
and colour of the flowers of D. X suffusum as 
there is in its parents. 


In fact, D. kingianum is probably the most 
variable Australian epiphytic orchid in respect of 
flower size and colour; from 10 mm or less to 
greater than 30 mm in width and from 
crystalline white in all its parts through the many 
shades of pink to the deepest burgundy. 
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The flowers of D. gracilicaule are also variable 
but to a far lesser extent. The variations are 
mainly in the degree of light purple present 
(mostly absent) in the labellum and the extent of 
the red/brown spotting on the reverse of the 
petals and sepals. The base colour of the 
segments can vary from a light yellow to deep 
gold. 


It is not surprising then, that the results of 
chance natural hybridisation between these two 
species produce much variation in the colour, 
size and shape of the flowers in the progeny. 


Size of flowers ranges from a meagre 9 mm to 
more than 20 mm in the case of those that more 
closely resemble D. kingianum. The number of 
flowers per raceme can be up to 14. 


The extremes of flower colour within D. X 
suffusum are alba plants, such as from Dorrigo, 
No. 53, to the exceptional clone from 
Cairncross State Forest, No. 24, with rich burnt 
orange/gold flowers with heavy burgundy 
spotting on the reverse and a well marked 
purplish labellum. 


The photographs accompanying this article 
show some of the variations to be encountered 
within natural plants. 


The majority of plants have light pink flowers 
with varying degrees of darker pink markings on 
the reverse. A smaller number of specimens are 
shades of green on the face of the segments 
and then there are the much rarer yellows. 


Some attractive plants have well marked 
labellums, particularly from the Border Ranges 
area. These plants are no doubt influenced by 
the bright purple labellums of the so-called “D. 
kingianum var. silcockii”? common in the area. 


| agree with Gregory (1977) that most plants of 
D. X suffusum resemble the D. gracilicaule 
parent in flower shape. There are some, such as 
the Cairncross State Forest plant, No. 24 and 
the one from the Hastings Valley, No. 51 that 
resemble D. kingianum. It is these that are the 
most horticulturally desirable, not that D. X 
suffusum has ever been a “fashionable” orchid. 


Since the initial research for this paper, | have 
artificially propagated and flowered over four 
hundred cultivars of D. Suffusum using a variety 
of clones of each parent species and can vouch 
for the variability of this hybrid. 


Pink to cream flowers are the norm with only 
one plant in a hundred having the colour carried 
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from the D. gracilicaule parent. Flower size has 
tended to follow the D. kingianum parent. Some 
of the more horticulturally desirable clones are 
illustrated. 


Table 


Plant numbers used throughout this article 
relare to clones listed in the table on page 79. 
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No.| Location 


North Brother Mt. 

Upper Clarence 

Laurieton 

Doyle’s River 

Comboyne 

Rollands Plains - 

The Pinnacle, Border Ranges 
_| Upper Wilson River 

Elands 

Mount Boss 

Lansdowne 

Carrai Plateau 

Bonalbo area 

Bonalbo area 

Bonalbo area 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

Nymboida 

Black Mountain 

Orara 

Wilson River 

Nymboida 

Cairncross State Forest 

Kyogle area 

Border Ranges 

Dorrigo 

“The Brothers” 

“Big Brother” 

Glenn Iffer 

Sherwood Range 

Black Mountain 

Black Mountain 

Wallis Lake 

Comboyne 

Elands 

Doyle's River 

Middle Brother Mt. 

Cairncross State Forest 

Numinbah Valley, Qld 

Morgani Mountain 

Morgani Mountain 

Rocky River, Drake 

Rocky River, Drake 

Busby’s Flat, Casino 

Rocky River, Drake 

Wauchope, 7kmW 

Wauchope, 5kmE 

Doyle’s River 

Coffs Harbour area 

Hastings Valley 

Cloud Ck., Nymboida 

Never Never Ck., Dorrigo 

Christmas Ck, Lamington N.P. Qld 

Kilkoy, Qld 

Bonalbo 

Near Pinnacles, Border Ranges 

Richmond Range 

Boonoo Boonoo 

Boonoo Boonoo 

Boonoo Boonoo 


, Laurieton 


SOTOS Fat Co] Ou] Oot 


Date 
“9/9/1961” 


2 
? 
? 
7 


a 
1960's 
Sept ‘85 _ 
Sept ‘75 
5/12/1965 
early ‘60s 


early ‘80s 
; : 


VVV VV VY VV VY 


7/9/1978 
~1968 
late ‘60s 
t 

? 

early ‘60s 
~1965 
~1965 

? 

~1976 
~1970 
early ‘60s 
1975 
1972/73 
1968/69 
early ‘80s 
Sept. ‘87 


_early ‘70s 


early ‘70s 
~1985 
~1984 
late ‘60s 
~1972/73 


<1980 
1958 
1962 
Sept. ‘89 
? 


2? 
1987 
? 
1992 
1992 
1992 


Found By 
McCoy 

2 

? 

? 

? 


? 


Steve Clemesha _ 


Bernie Fletcher 
? 

Arnold McKay 
Harry Pritchard 
Barry Egan 
Ted Davies 
Ted Davies 
Ted Davies 

? 

? 

? 

Norm Ripley 

? 

? 

Arnold McKay 
? 

Lex Barton | 
? 


Harry Pritchard 
Lloyd Bradford 
9 


? 
Barry Tarrant 
Neville Anderson 
Pat King 

Sandy Anderson 
Rex Perkins 

? 

George Coleman 
Roy Gill 

Charlie Fourro 
Geoff Howe 
Danny Ross 
Alwyn Flannagan 
Alwyn Flannagan 
Stewart Penman 
Keith Skaines 
Eric Rankin 

Eric Rankin 

Bob Latimore 
Colin Amos 
Colin Amos 

Bert Furness 
Marshalll Yarnold 
Ken Russell 

Ken Russell 
Danny Ross 

Roy Ford 

2? 

? 

? 

Gerry Walsh 
Gerry Walsh 
Gerry Walsh 
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Remarks 


TYPE The Orchadian 1:80-81, onrock _ 
Aust. Indigenous Orchids Vol 1, p 402 

Aust. Indigenous Orchids Vol 1, p 402. 

Pers. comm. Ted Gregory, notNo.25 
Pers. comm. Ted Gregory = 
Pers. comm. Sid Batchelor 

Per finder, on rocks ae 


Per finder, on rocks 


Pers. comm. Ted Gregory _ 

Per David Banks, may be No 2 

Per David Banks 

Pers. comm. Sid Batchelor 

The Native Orchid Bulletin Vol 19 p.103 


‘The Native Orchid Bulletin Vol 19 p.103 


The Native Orchid Bulletin Vol 19 p.103 
RBG 811579 donated by Len Archer 


“RBG 811580 ex Len Archer 


RBG 811581 L.A. No 51 

RBG 811582 L.A. No 53 

RBG 811583 L.A. No 55 

RBG 811584 L.A. No 56 

RBG 811585 L.A. No 57 

RBG 811586 L.A. No 58 

Per finder, ‘erronously called “Doyle’s River” 
Per Mrs. Steele, Thornleigh 
Per David Banks _ 

Per David Banks 

Pers. comm. Roy Gifford 

Ex Alan Willows, via Sid Burton 
Per finder, on rocks 

Per finder, on rocks 

Pers. comm. Neville Anderson 
Pers. comm. Neville Anderson, on rock 
Pers. comm. Ted Gregory 
Pers. comm. Ted Gregory 
Pers. comm. Dave Mitton _ 
Pers. comm. Dave Mitton 

Per finder, on rocks 

Pers. comm. Peter Adams 
Pers. comm. John Roberts 

Per finder, on rocks 

Per finder, on rocks 


Per finder, on rocks 


Pers. comm. Stewart Penman, on rock 
Pers. comm. Stewart Penman, on tree 
Pers. comm. Stewart Penman, on rock _ 
Per finder, on rocks 

Pers. comm. Bob Latimore, on rocks 
Pers. comm. Bob Latimore, on rocks 
Pers. comm. Steve Clemesha 

Per Steve Clemesha 

Per finder with W.Spinks, W.Nelson, rock 
Per finder, with Bill Nelson, on tree 
Pers. comm. John Roberts, on rocks 
Pers. comm. Lex Barton 

Pers. comm. Peter Adams 

Pers. comm. Peter Adams 

Pers. comm. Peter Adams 

Per finder, with Denis Johnson, rock 
Per finder, with Denis Johnson, rock 
Per finder, with Denis Johnson, rock 


Table of naturally occuring clones of Dendrobium X suffusum. 
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Some New Sarcanthinae Hybrids 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


The following four hybrids show further new directions in Sarcochilus breeding, either within the genus 
or with related taxa. It is interesting to note that three of these hybrids are unregistered and two of 
these will require the forming of two new genera. 


The new hybrid Sarcochilus ceciliae x 
Pomatocalpa macphersonii owned by Kevin 
Wilson was first exhibited at Ken Russell’s 
Dungog Orchid Show earlier this year. It is the 
first time that | have seen a hybrid with 
Pomatocalpa macphersonii as the parent. The 
cross was made by a friend of Kevin’s who lives 
on the south coast. Not much seed came out 
the pod and very few seedlings are in existance. 
Kevin grows his plant cool (he lives near the 
coast south of Sydney) and told me that the 
individual flowers last for over three weeks, at at 
time when there are few “sarcos” in flower. It is 
also a progressive flowerer with Kevin’s plant 
blooming for over 3 months. It is grown on a 
slab. 


The following three first flowering seedlings 
were exhibited at this years A.N.O.S. Sydney 
Groups Annual Sarcanthinae Show. 


Darryl Smedley benched an unusual hybrid 
between Sarcochilus falcatus x 
Peristeranthus hillii. | think Frank Simpson 


made this cross which was marketed by Ray 
Clement of Tinonee Orchids, south of Taree. It 
has a charming flower, with about 7 open on its 
first flowering off a very small plant. Many 
straight epiphytic hybrids flower very soon out 
of the flask, and whilst they often start life in a 
50 mm tube, they later require slab culture so 
the plants can reach their optimum. As the 
plant gets larger, and we all know how big 
Peristeranthus can grow, | would expect a lot 
more flowers. 


A remake of Sarcochilus Peach Spots (S. 
fitzgeraldii x S. weinthalii) owned by Ray 
Clement showed a lot of promise with its dark 
spotted flowers. 


Roger Phillips exhibited a lovely seedling of 
Sarcochilus Kathy x Plectorrhiza tridentata 
with musk pink flowers of good spape for this 
type of hybrid. 


What else is around the corner 2 


FOO IO IORI III III III III IKI KIKI III III IIIA IIIS IISA III SII KSI II III IIIA IIR. 


Dipodium punctatum (sm.) R.Br. as a Lithophyte? 


We all know that the majority our Dipodium species are leafless saprophytes, which makes them 
impossible to maintain in cultivation. Recently one of my employees at work (I’m a Bank Manager with 
the ANZ Bank), told me about an orchid she saw in the lower Blue Mountains, west of Sydney. 

| was told that it had “pink flowers on a spike growing horizontally out of a rock”. | was instantly curious 
but very sceptical. What “native orchid” would fit that description, particularly flowering in early 
November? Then | was told they had taken a photo of it, which | would be shown once developed. | 
kept thinking, what native plant - not orchid was this. | even bet on it not being an orchid. 


To my amazement, | was later presented the photograph of “Exhibit A”, yes it was an orchid - and | lost 
my bet, which cost me a plant! 
It was the “Purple Hyacinth Orchid”, Dipodium punctatum, and this has been confirmed by Mark 
Clements. 
The orchid was not growing out of the rock, but first glance gives that impression. It was actually 
growing under a sandstone rock-shelf, in a thick layer of leaf mulch. The inflorescence followed a crack 
in the rock before doing a quick turn for flowering. 
Thank you to Beverly Keogh for bringing this to my attention and to Susan Weeks for the photograph 
of Dipodium punctatum. , 

D.P.B. 

r°) 
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Grower, D.I. Smedley. D.P. Banks Grower, K. Wilson. D.P. Banks 
Sarco. falcatus x Peristeranthus hillii Sarco. ceciliae x Pomatocalpa macphersonii 


Grower, R. Clement. D.P. Banks Grower, R. Phillips. D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus Peach Spots Sarco. Kathy x Plectorrhiza tridentata 
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S. Weeks 


L. Bradford 


Liparis coelogynoides 
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A Bit About Liparis coelogynoides (F.Muell.) Benth. 


Gerry Walsh 


Lot 46A Fourth Avenue, Llandilo NSW 2747 


Liparis coelogynoides is the smallest and daintiest of the three epiphytic species of Liparis occurring in 
New South Wales, the other two species being L. reflexa and L. swenssonii (previously well known as 
L. reflexa var. parviflora). While its larger cousins are virtually 100% rock dwellers, L. coelogynoides is 
the exact opposite - it is virtually a 100% tree dweller. | must be getting senile because although | have 
this idea that | have seen it growing on a rock at least once, for the life of me | can’t remember where 


it was! 


| will never forget the first time | tried to 
pronounce “coelogynoides”. 


| was attending my first committee meeting 
after being shanghaied into the editor’s job 
while attending my very first meeting at ANOS 
Sydney Group. That was way back in 1982. | 
uttered some unintelligible incantation but was 
quickly corrected by the leading lights at the 
meeting. 


Anyway, | may have been embarrassed beyond 
belief but | sure as hell learnt how to say SOLE- 
LODGE-IN-OID-EES with all the plum of a 
Swiss Finishing School girl. Most of the newer 
entrants in the native orchid stakes, and plenty 
of the course stewards too for that matter, find 
Latin pronunciation harder than Chinese 
arithmetic - | know | sure did (still do?). 


L. coelogynoides can be found, according to 
the text books, between the Hunter River and 
south-east Queensland. 


My own experiences with this species are wide. 
It is certainly not uncommon (but never 
abundant) on the south side of the Barrington 
Tops where | have seen it in the Patterson, Allyn 
and Williams Rivers. To the north | found a 
single small clump in the Bunya Mountains 
during a very brief visit in October 1989. 


| will never forget a certain murderous looking 
chasm that Denis Johnson and myself explored 
up on the Carrai Plateau in September 1987. 


This orchid eldorado, between Kempsey and 
Armidale, held an incredible supply of L. 
coelogynoides. | remember moss-draped trees, 
similar in size and shape to old fruit trees in an 
unkempt orchard, in which the Liparis started 
growing only 2 feet above the ground, but kept 
running in leap-frog fashion, in almost unbroken 
procession right up into the finger thick 
branches of the crowns. The orchid looked for 
all the world like Rock Felt-fern (Pyrrosia 
rupestris) the way it ran up the trunk , forking 
here and there as it went. What a sight it must 
make in the flowering season ! 
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There is however, another population of L. 
coelogynoides far removed from the normal 
range of the species. 


In June 1993, Roger Phillips and | found 
ourselves up in the Eungella Range behind 
Mackay in northern Queensland. While foraging 
around the cluttered benches of a native plant 
nursery, the owner drew my attention to a small 
clump of Liparis he had just collected from a 
logging area. 


The only Liparis that occurs naturally in the 
locality is L. nugentiae which is very robust by 
comparison and much different in the shape of 
the pseudobulbs. | had never heard of L. 
coelogynoides being found up there but this 
little piece sure looked like that to me. 


Back home | checked out the books and Alick 
Dockrill, in Australian Indigenous Orchids, 
states that there are ‘reports’ of L. 
coelogynoides occurring between the Fitzroy 
and the Burdekin Rivers. 


When it flowered a year later, it certainly 
resembled L. coelogynoides but was far daintier 
and an ivory flower colour compared to 
southern plants, which are an opaque 
yellowy/green colour. 


| feel that further investigation is needed by the 
botanists before it can be said that a colony of 
L. coelogynoides survives 1000 kms outside its 
normal range. Then again, Eungella is notorious 
for sheltering all manner of orchidaceous 
surprises - this may be just another one of 
them. 


L. coelogynoides most often occurs in 
rainforest situations where it prefers a spot on 
the main trunks of small to medium trees 
growing in fairly heavy shade. On large 
emergent trees it will extend on to the thicker 
limbs of the canopy. 


It will also colonise Casuarina (River Oak) and 
other non-rainforest trees from time to time 
where light levels are far higher. Plants in this 
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situation will inevitably take on a stunted, yellow 
appearance and display quite short racemes 
compared to the wet forest dwellers. 


Pseudobulbs are squat and rounded with slight 
angular ribbing around the circumference. They 
range up to about 30 mm in diameter but 20 
mm would be more the norm in the wild. In 
cultivation they grow much larger than their wild 
relatives. In nature, the leaves number one or 
two and average around 10-15 cms in length 
but are often quite thin and poorly looking. In 
the bush house they tend to fatten up however. 


This is one species that responds brilliantly to 
good cultivation. 


L. coelogynoides flowers from January right 
through to April and for this reason it deserves 
a place in the collection of any serious native 
orchid grower. It supplies a burst of blooms 
when there is not a lot of activity in the average 
temperate bushhouse. 


While not a particularly eye-catching orchid 
florally speaking, there can be few other 
species that look as vegetatively appealing as a 
well-grown, large clump of L. coelogynoides. 


As with all Liparis species, L. coelogynoides 
only flowers from new growths. The beautiful 
arching racemes are up to 20 cms long, are 
quite thin, and support up to 18 or so flowers of 
approximately 15 mm diameter. 


As already described, colour is unimpressive. It 
is the shape of the labellum that gives L. 
coelogynoides its most obvious floral attribute. 
The mid lobe is quite large for the size of the 
flower and is distinctly deltoid, or triangular, in 
shape. 


In fact, it always resembles a sort of “arboreal” 
Acianthus species to me, which you growers of 
terrestrials may relate to. A large specimen can 
really cover itself with racemes and flowers and 
is a sight to behold. 


If you want to grow L. coelogynoides in 
captivity, there is only one way to go about it - 
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put your plant onto a good hunk of tree fern 
fibre. 


Tree fern fibre is so far in front of any other 
substrate I’ve used that I’d have to say you’d be 
a real hard case if you didn’t choose it too! 


I’d use Cyathea for first preference but it also 
does well on Dicksonia, which | rarely use these 
days. It’s too soft and stays too damp for my 
liking, but it will be OK for L. coelogynoides. 


But make it a big cube and not a thin slice. Your 
orchid will quickly cover the host - a thin slice of 
Dicksonia just won’t have the muscle to support 
the eventual weight. 


The roots are quite thin and the tree fern aids 
greatly in keeping the moisture around them. 
Water well, don’t allow to dry out and hang it up 
under 50% shade or better and you just can’t 
miss with L. coelogynoides. 


About the only problem that seems to affect this 
orchid is caterpillars. They just love the tender 
new growths together with the young leaves 
and juvenile racemes. 


Another pest | recently encountered was a 
miniature kind of case-moth larvae. These little 
devils construct a 10 mm long protective 
cacoon out of frass and silk and hides in it 
during the day, usually concealed deep in the 
old bulbs. 


In the morning you see just the white skeletal 
veining forming the remaining frame of the leaf. 
All the succulent green tissue has been carefully 
nibbled out during the wee hours. This damage 
is quite unsightly until disguised by the next 
round of new growth. 


So watch out! 
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A New Name for the Australian Orchid 


Prasophyllum chasmogamum R. Bates & D. L. Jones 


Editor’s Note 


David L. Jones 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 
P.O.Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


This article, originally published in Volume 4, Number 2 : 106-108.(1994) of Novon, the Journal of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens, U.S.A. is reproduced here for The Orchadian, with the kind 


permission of the author. 


Abstract. 


The name Prasophyllum correctum D.L. 
Jones replaces P. chasmogamum R. Bates & 
D.L. Jones, the latter being based on an 
incorrect selection of a type. 


Prasophyllum chasmogamum R. Bates & D. 
L. Jones was described from material 
collected beside the railway line about 6 km 
west of Bairnsdale, Victoria, Australia (Jones, 
1991), but the wrong specimen was 
inadvertently designated as the type. 


Collectors familiar with the orchid flora of the 
railway line west of Bairnsdale have pointed 
out that the taxon intended to be described 
did not occur in the locality, whereas two 
other species of Prasophyllum, namely P. 
pyriforme £. Coleman and P. frenchii F. 
Mueller, were present (J. Jeanes, pers. 
comm.; R. Clark, pers. comm.). 


A critical examination of the type of P 
chasmogamum showed it to be identical with 
material of P_ pyriforme. Thus P. 
chasmogamum becomes a synonym of P. 
pyriforme, and the overlooked taxon is here 
described as new. 


Prasophyllum_ pyriforme £E. Coleman, 
Victorian Naturalist 49: 195, t. 14. 1932. 


TYPE: Australia. Wonga Park, Doncaster, 
Oct. 1931, F Bullock s.n. (holotype, MEL). — 


SYNONYM: Prasophyllum chasmogamum R. 
Bates & D.L. Jones in D.L. Jones, Austral. Orchid 
Res. 2: 77. 1991. TYPE: Australia. About 6 km W 
of Bairnsdale, beside railway line, 5 Nov. 1969, 
T.B. Muir 4765 (holotype, MEL). 


Prasophyllum correctum D.L. Jones, 
TYPE: Australia. Victoria: near Munro, 5 Nov. 
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1992, J. Jeanes (D.L. Jones 10689), 
(holotype, MEL; isotype, CBG). 


Slender terrestrial tuberous herb 15-40 cm tall. 
Tuberoids ovoid, 6-10 mm across. Leaf 12-30 
cm long, dark green, base 3-5 mm across, red 
to purple, free lamina suberect, often withered 
at anthesis. Floral bracts ovate, ca. 4 x 2 mm, 
apiculate. Ovary obovoid, ca. 4 x 2 mm, shiny 
green, set at ca. 30° to the rhachis. 
Inflorescence a narrow loose spike 5-10 cm 
long, consisting of 10-20 flowers. Flowers 7-9 
mm across, predominantly yellowish green and 
light reddish brown, opening widely, fragrant, 
sessile. Dorsal sepal linear-ovate, 7-9 x ca. 3 
mm, green with brown striae, nearly vertical, 
subacute to acuminate. Lateral sepals linear- 
lanceolate, 7-9 x 1.5-2 mm, connate 
throughout, partially united or free from the 
base, erect or recurved, subacute, anterior 
margins involute throughout. Petals linear to 
linear-lanceolate, 7-9 x 1-1.2 mm, green with 
brown striae, upswept, incurved to widely 
spreading, subacute. Labellum broadly ovate- 
lanceolate in outline when flattened, 6-8 x .3.5- 
4 mm, yellowish green, erect, narrowed to a 
short basal claw, not gibbous when viewed 
from the side, proximal half almost orbicular, 
obliquely erect, flat with entire margins, distal 
half recurved, with entire or slightly crenulate 
margins, the apex touching the sepals or 
protruding through them, apiculate; callus 
elliptical-lanceolate, 5-6 x 2-2.5 mm, raised, 
fleshy, green, channeled centrally, margins 
entire or crenate, narrowed beyond the bend 
and extending nearly to the labellum apex. 
Column ca. 3 x 3 mm, porrect from the end of 
the ovary, exposed by the wide expansion of 
the tepals; appendages linear-oblong, ca. 2.3 x 
0.7 mm, pale green, truncate or emarginate. 
Anther ovate, ca. 2 x 1.6 mm, dark red brown. 
Pollinarium ca. mm long; viscidium ovate, ca. 
0.25 mm long, white; hamulus ca. 0.2 mm long, 
ligulate; pollinia linear-clavoid, ca. 1.6 mm long, 
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yellow, sectile. Stigma quadrate, ca. 1.5 x 1.5 
mm, the rostellum about as high as the 
appendages. Capsule obovoid, ca. 5 x 3 mm, 
shiny green. 


Flowering Period 
October and November. 
Distribution And Habitat 


Apparently endemic in grassland and 
woodland in south-eastern Victoria, 
Australia, particularly around Bairnsdale, and 
with an old record from Marlo. ‘The species is 
now confined to small areas in railway 
reserves, growing in grassland dominated by 
Themeda australis. Soils are mainly grey- 
brown clay loams. 


Notes 


Prasophyllum correctum can be readily 
distinguished from its congeners, particularly 
P. fuscum_ R. Brown, by its widely opening 
flowers in which the labellum is nearly erect 
(and often strongly recurved) and the column 
is exposed; the broadly ovate-lanceolate 
labellum with its very broad, disc-like base; 
and the broad, thick callus with somewhat 
irregular margins. The species has now been 
reduced to rarity, with an estimated 
population of less than 100 plants. 


Conservation Status 


Literature Cited 
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Rare, endangered, and not conserved; 
suggest 2E by criteria of Briggs & 
Leigh(1 988). 


Etymology 


From the Latin, “correctus,” correct, made 
right. 


Paratypes 
All AUSTRALIA. 


Victoria: ca. 3.2 km E of Munro, 24 Oct. 1987, 
R. Bates 11394 (AD); Marlo, (no date), W. Hunter 
(W.H. Nicholls 625-630) (MEL); Bairnsdale, Nov. 
1930, 7.S. Hart (W.H. Nicholls 173,174) (MEL); 
Bairnsdale, 18 Oct. 1938, W. Hunter (WH. 
Nicholls 686-690) (MEL); Bairnsdale, on open 
grassy plains, Nov. 1941, W. Hunter (WH. 
Nicholls 798,799) (MEL); Lindenow, on railway 
line, 18 Oct. 1070, D.L. Jones s.n.(MEL). 
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STOP PRESS - Ira Butler Trophy Winner for 1996 


Congratulations to Henk van den Berg of Rutherford, N.S.W. who won this years main trophy with 


his plant of; 


Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride ‘Patricia’ HCC/OSCOV 


A full report by |.B.T.C. Secretary, Ruth Rudkin, will appear in the February 1997 issue along with 


photographs of the winners and notes from the growers. 
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AUSTRALASIAN NATIVE ORCHID SOCIETY INC. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS & LIABILITIES AS AT 30/6/1996 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand 
Cash at bank 
Term Deposits 


Stock - W.A. & Vic. Books 
Orchadian Back Issues 
Hybrid List 

1st Conference Proceedings 

Badges - various 

Medallions & cases 


Equipment - Typewriter 
Heat Sealers (2) 


Computer & Etcs. 


LIABILITIES 


Subscriptions in advance 
Unpresented cheques 


| a 
rchid 
Productions 


by Phil Spence 


For flasks of the latest in 
Australasian Hybrids and those 
hard-to find Species. 


Send a stamp for our current listing 


PO Box 102, Forestville, 
NSW. 2087 
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486.00 
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150.00 
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ORCHID 
NURSERY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 
flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 
768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (065) 53 1012 


- Wisitozs YOelcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
oh 89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer 
*N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark 


* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 047 39 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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ORCHIDACEOUS 
BOOKS 


Specialist supplier of 
ORCHID BOOKS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


“Australian Native Dendrobium 
Index” by Mr D. Lynch 


Lists ALL Hybrids to March 1996 
$6.00 each Postpaid anywhere in Australia 


Write now for your free catalogue: 
P.O. Box 378, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


SHOWROOM: Suite 2, Colonial Building, 
75 Main Street, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


Ph: (066) 28-1438 Fax: (066) 28-1999 


| [i ee 


Dockrill - Australian Indigenous 
Orchids Nol 8c} 2 neste sete 
Vermeulen - Orchids of Borneo 
Vol. 1 & 2 ...each $60.00 
Comber - Orchids of Java... ... ... ...$70.00 
Orchids of New Caledonia... ... ... ...$30.00 
Peter O’Byrne - Orchids of 
Lowland: PNGerirtet ets cst see bOOL00, 


AOS - Orchid Photography 
Backhouse & Jeanes - Orchids of 
Victoria eee .. $55.00 


R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendrobium 


each $75.00 


sect. Latourea & Spatulata $35.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendrobium 

sect. Oxyglossum ... ... vee 042.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Siew 

Islands & Bougainville ...... ... ...$47.50 


R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Vanuatu $30.00 
McQueen - Orchids of Brazil... ... ...$32.50 


POSTAL COSTS EXTRA 


Avatiahan Orchid Foundation 


107 ROBERTS STREET, ESSENDON, VICTORIA 3040 


December 1996 


: Specialist breeders of 
(SAA Australian Native 
Species & Hybrids 
2 "Gi ichael and Roslyn Harrison 


. 68 Howes Road 
Nth. Wilberforce NSW 2756 


oe: 
((mmcouarte NATIVE ORCHIDS 
) 


= (045) 76 3290 


Send SAE for full flask list 
Inspection by Appointment 


NURSERY 


N. & K. Russell 

26 Mary Street 
Dungog 2420 

Ring for appointment: 
(049) 92 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


WAL & JILL UPTON 
KKK * 
Sarcochilus Orchids 


of Australia 
by Walter T: Upton 


The first book to cover all aspects of 


species and hybrids of this popular 
genus. Personally signed by the author. 
$35.00 including postage 
within Australia 


He ke ke 


P.O. Box 215, 
West Gosford 
N.S.W. 2250 


Phone: 


(043) 40-2152 
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MERRELLEN ORCHIDS 
Ted & Barbara Gregory 


Specialist breeders of cool growing 
Australian Natives and Hybrids 


Send a stamp for our current listing 


Mail Orders our speciality 
181 MACDONNELL ROAD 
EAGLE HEIGHTS, QLD 4271 
PHONE (075) 45 1576 


SIMPSON, 
ORG DS 


Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
and hybrids. 


Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 


29 Gannon St., Ph: 074 98 2185 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 Please phone 
before visiting. 


Orchids 
Australia 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


Subscription Rates 
Sea Mail Aus. $38.00 or US$30 
Air Mail Aus. $55.00 or US$45 
Single Copy Air Mail US$10 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 
Australia 


‘(Advise Card Name, IRE 
Number and - VISA 


MasterCard 


Expiry Date) 
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Australasian Orchids Illustrated 


No. 23: Sarcochilus australis (Lindl.) Rchb.f. 


Common Name: Gunn’s Orchid, Butterfly Orchid 


Subfamily: Vandoideae 

Tribe: Vandeae 
Subtribe: Sarcanthinae 
Genus: Sarcochilus R. Br. 


Notes 

The genus Sarcochilus contains at least eighteenteen species, fifteen of which are endemic to Australia 
with three species occurring in New Caledonia. The genus is part of the complex sub tribe 
Sarcanthinae which consists of many small closely related genera of epiphytic orchids. It is a rather 
polymorphic genus in the size, colour and shape of leaves and flowers, growth habit and habitat. 
Recent reclassifications have led to some taxa moving in and out of Sarcochilus and it is likely there 
will be more changes. 


Description 

Sarcochilus australis known as Gunn’s Orchid or Butterfly Orchid, is a small semi-epiphyte with a short 
slightly flattened stem carrying up to 12 flat, thin, leathery, falcate dark green leaves to 80 mm long. 
The plant can produce several pendulous racemes to 15 cm long, bearing up to twelve small, yellowish 
green or brown sweetly-scented flowers. The short labellum is white with yellowish toning and purplish 
stripes on the lateral lobes. The sepals and petals are all similar to 10 mm long narrowly spathulate and 
spreading. Flowering occurs from October - January Most of the roots are used to anchor the plant to 
the host, and these may extend for well over a metre. It is often easiest to find plants by locating living 
roots and following them back to their source. 


Distribution 

Gunn’s Orchid occurs in Tasmania and on mainland Australia from the Otway Ranges south-west of 
Melbourne through southern Victoria, New South Wales to southeastern Queensland. It is generally 
confined to moist temperate rain forest and fern gullies, sometimes extending into adjacent wet 
sclerophyll forests. Plants grow on a wide range of shrubs and small trees in these moist habitats and 
have even been observed growing on the small, exterior branches of eucalypts. Hosts in Victoria 
include Prickly Currant-bush, Austral Mulberry, Hazel Pomaderris and Kanooka. The species is 
commonest in Tasmania and Victoria where the largest specimens occur, and becomes progressively 
rarer further north. In Tasmania this species favours the trunks and major branches of trees whilst in its 
northern range is almost exclusively found on very small branches and dead twigs. 


Cultivation 

Gunn’s Orchid has proven virtually impossible to maintain in cultivation, generally struggling for some 
months before perishing This reputation hasn’t prevented growers from continually trying and illicit 
collection of plants is an ongoing problem, particularly in more accessible colonies. The species has 
become scarce in the ranges near Melbourne. | don’t know if anyone has had success in raising this 
charming species from seed. Sarcochilus australis has been used to create a number of Sarcochilus 
hybrids. 


Description: Gary Backhouse, 7 Avandina Court, Greensbrough, Vic. 3089. 
Illustration: Helene Wild, 56 Civic Parade, Seaholme, Vic. 3018. 
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Sarcochilus australis, 
Watercolour by Helene Wild.© 
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The Australasian Native Orchid Society Inc., Offers YOU ... 


BADGES 

A.N.O.S. Membership Badge 

(Thelymitra ixioides) 
Superseded Membership badge 

(Dendrobium kingianum) 
Conservation badges:- 

1996 Pterostylis cucullata 

1995 Prasophyllum petilum 

1994 Dendrobium affine 

1993 Thelymitra ixioides 

1991 Thelymitra epipactoides .... 

1990 Dendrobium bigibbum 
A.N.O.S. Conference badges:- 

Ist Pterostylis gibbosa 

2nd Sarcochilus hartmannii 

3rd Caladenia rigida 
Plus postage and handling 

1 badge 

2 to 3 badges 

4 badges 


The following prices include postage and 


handling. . . 
BOOKS 
Checklist of Aust. Native Orchid Hybrids, 
6th Edition 1996 
(Australia) 
(Overseas) 
Proceedings of Ist Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 
(Australia) 
(Overseas) 
Proceedings of 2nd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 
(Australia & Overseas) 
Proceedings of 3rd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 
(Australia) 
(Overseas) 
Cultivation of Australian Native Orchids - 
2nd Edition 
A.N.O.S. Victorian Group 
Orchids of Western Australia - Ist Edition 
Cultivation & Natural History $6.00 ea 


Myall Orchids 


New Guinea and Australian Ceratobium 
Dendrobiums including: 


D. higibbum, D. canaliculatum and 
D. johannis hybrids 


Some New Guinea species 


Seedlings to flowering size 
Min Korsman 


95 Toolakea Beach Road, Bluewater Qld, 4818 
Ph: (077) 88 6147 
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Lasianthera Vol. 1 No. 1 (PNG Journal) 
(Australia) 
(Overseas) 
The Orchadian - Back numbers 
Volume 10 - complete 
Volume 11 - complete } 
Some numbers of Vol. 10 and all of Vol 11 
are available at $3.00 per issue 
All issued numbers of Vol. 12: $6.00 per issue 
e e e e e e 
DRAWINGS 
Superb watercolour prints of J. J. Riley’s 
drawings of Australian native orchids are now 
available 
Set 1 - Pterostylis maxima, Dipodium 
vaniegatum, Pterostylis daintreana, 
Pterostylis grandiflora, Cryptostylis erecta, 
Genoplesium filiforme, Diuris lanceolata, 
Rimacola elliptica 
Set 2 - Pterostylis sanguinea, P.-depauperata, 
Acianthus caudatus, Caladenia concinna, 
Chiloglottis truncata, Dendrobium 
kingianum, Sarcochilus australis, 
Dendrobium striolatum 
Set 3 - Dendrobium moorei, Lyperanthus 
nigricans, Dendrobium bowmanii, 
Eriochilus cucullatus, Pterostylis vittata, 
Sarcochilus ceciliae, Sarcochilus falcatus, 
Cymbidium canaliculatum 
e e e e e e 
A.N.O.S MEDALLIONS 
Bronze and Silver in plastic wallets: provision 
for engraving on the reverse side $15.00 
each. 
e e e e J 
Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa and American 
Express welcome: quote card number, 
cardholder’s name, Amex ID number (if 
applicable) and card expiry date with your 
signed order. 
Send order to... 
TREASURER, A.N.O.S. 
G.P.O. BOX 978 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 1043 


RIVIERA ORCHIDS 


John and Pat Campbell 
WE SPECIALISE IN COOL GROWING 
NATIVES & THEIR HYBRIDS 


100 HUNTERS LANE, 
LAKES ENTRANCE, VIC 3909 


Ring for Appointment 
(051) 55 2249 or 55 1142 
e Mail Orders Catered for 
e SAE for Current Listing 
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DIRECTORY OF A. N. O. S. GROUPS & ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

¢ A.N.O.S. Central Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 10, 
Erina 2250. Tel: (043) 73-1186. Meetings 2nd Fri 
each month, Gosford City Arts Centre, 36 Webb 
St, East Gosford. Meeting 7.30pm 

¢ A.N.O.S. Far North Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 
949, Ballina 2478. Tel: (066) 86-6303. Meetings 
7.30pm ist Thurs each month, 2 Treelands 
Crescent, Ballina 

¢ A.N.O.S. Hawkesbury, Hon Sec, 35 Dorothy St, 
Freemans Reach 2756. Tel: (045) 79-6375. 
Meetings 8pm 1st Fri each month, Horticulture 
Centre, University Western Sydney, Richmond 

e A.N.O.S. Macarthur & District, Hon Sec, C/- 28 
Crisp Sparkle Dr, Ambarvale 2560. Meetings 8pm 
3rd Wed each month, Narellan Community Hall, 
Queen St, Narellan 

e A.N.O.S. Mid-North Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 
128, Taree 2430. Tel: (065) 53-1012. Meetings 
7.30pm last Fri each month either Taree or 
Wauchope, phone Hon Sec. 

e A.N.O.S. Newcastle Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 
273, Kotara Fair 2289. Tel: (049) 43-1362. 
Meetings 4th Wed each month, John Young 
Community Centre, Thomas St, Cardiff 

e A.N.O.S. Port Hacking, Hon Sec, P O Box 359, 
Gymea 2227. Tel: (02) 9524-9996. Meetings 8pm 
4th Wed each month, Presbyterian Church Hall, 
391/393 Port hacking Rd South, Caringbah 

¢ A.N.O.S. Sydney Inc., Hon Sec, 4 Regal Ave, 
Kings Langley 2147. Tel: (02) 9624-1768. 
Meetings 8pm 3rd Fri each month, Baulkham 
Hills Community Centre, Baulkham Hills 

e A.N.O.S. Warringah Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 421, 
Forestville 2087. Tel: (02) 9416-4306. Meetings 
8pm 3rd Tues each month, Community Hall, 
Starkey St, Forestville 

e Wollongong & District Native Orchid Society 
Inc., Hon Sec, 13 Eleanor Ave, Oak Flats 2529. 
Tel: (042) 56-1608. Meetings 7pm 2nd Tues each 
month, Legacy House, Market St, Wollongong 


QUEENSLAND 

e A.N.O.S. Logan, Hon Sec, POBox 2103, 
Crestmead 4132. Meetings 2nd Wed each month 
at 8pm, Logan City Works Depot, Cnr Kingston 
Rd & Smith Rd, Woodridge 


e A.N.O.S. Mackay & District, Hon Sec, 98. 


Belford Rd, Andergrove 4740. Tel: (079) 55-1631. 
Meetings 8pm 2nd Thurs each month, 
Andergrove Neighbourhood Centre, Belford Rd 
Mackay 
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¢ A.N.O.S. Townsville, Hon Sec, P O Box 1147, 
Aikenvale 4814. Tel: (077) 78-4311. Meetings 
8pm ist Tues each month, Townsville Orchid 
Society Hall, Pioneer Park, Ross River Rd, Kirwan 

e A.N.O.S. Wide Bay, Hon Sec, POBox 15, 
Tinana 4650. Meetings 7.30pm 4th Wed each 
month, Neighbourhood Centre, Bazaar St, 
Maryborough 

¢ A.N.O.S. (Qld) - Kabi, Hon Sec, P O Box 424, 
Aspley 4034. Tel: (07) 284-3289. Meetings 
7.30pm 2nd Tues each month, Nashville State 
High School, Barfoot St, Nashville 

¢ Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba Inc., Hon 
Sec, PO Box 2141, Toowoomba 4350 Meetings 
7.30pm 1st Fri each month, Red Cross Hall, Hall 
Lane (off Neil St), Toowoomba 


VICTORIA : 

¢ A.N.O.S. Victorian Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 285, 
Cheltenham 3192. Tel: (03) 9584-7692. Meetings 
8pm 1st Fri each month, Demonstration Hall, 
Burnley Horticultural College, Swan St, Burnley 

e A.N.O.S. Geelong Inc., Hon Sec, 1 Elizabeth St, 
Belmont 3216. Tel: (052) 43-4286. Meetings 2nd 
Wed each month, Fidelity hall, Star St, Geelong 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

e Native Orchid Society of South Australia Inc., 
Hon Sec, P O Box 565, Unley 5061. Tel: (08) 332- 
7730. Meetings 4th Tues each month, St 
Matthews Hall, 67 Bridge St, Kensington 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

e A.N.O.S. of WA, Hon Sec, 95A Ewen St, 
Scarborough 6019. Tel: (09) 341-6709. Meetings 
2nd Mon each month, Wilson Community Hall, 
Braibrise Rd, Wilson 


NEW ZEALAND 

¢ New Zealand Native Orchid Group, Convenor, 
22 Orchard St, Wadestown, Wellington, N:Z. 

e A.N.O.S. New Zealand, Pres Lex Sharp, 40 
Victoria St, Warkworth, New Zealand 
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Pterostylis pedoglossa, Capertee - N.S.W. 
a. Plant, b. Flower side view, c. Flower front view, d. Flower rear view, e. Flower top view, 
f. Petal flattened, g. Lateral sepals flattened, h. Dorsal sepal flattened, j. Labellum from above, 
k. labellum and column side view, I. Column front view. 
Drawing 8/5/1996 by J.J. Riley.© 


Printed by Gosford Printing Pty. Ltd., Avoca Beach, N.S.W. 2251 
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Pterostylis saxicola a new species, from the type site at Kentlyn, New South Wales. 
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From the Editor...... 

The winners of the 1996 Ira Butler Trophies 
appear in this issue, including a full report by 
Ruth Rudkin. Congratulations to Henk van den 
Berg who won the Gold Ira Butler Trophy with 
his plant of Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing 
Bride ‘Patricia’. Henk has also provided us with 
some notes on this plant. Queensland orchid 
grower Desmond Neuendorff was the 


successful grower for the Bill Murdoch Trophy, ' 
with his clone of the fine Cymbidium * 
canaliculatum ‘Ghost Gum’. An article by ». 


Desmond on this species appeared in the April 
1996 edition of Orchids Australia. 


Gerry Carne has provided us with a report on 
the 3rd ANOS Conference recently held in 
Adelaide. Gerry was one of the main forces 
behind this successful conference and he 
probably has plenty of spare time now! 


Congratulations to Roy Hargreaves, a Co- 
Founder and Life Member of the Native Orchid 
Society of South Australia. Roy was recently 
awarded the Medal of the Order of Australia for 
his service towards the promotion of orchids. 


Readers are always asking for cultivation notes. 
Frank Vernon has written a terrific piece on 
native orchid seedling care. Many of the 
principles Frank talks about also applies to a 
host of other genera. Last year Frank published 
a fine booklet on Cultivating Australian Native 
Dendrobiums in Perth, which is available from 
the author at $10.00. 


Knowing what orchid species occur in 
particular districts is always of interest. Greg 
Steenbeeke’s extensive article on “Orchids of 
the Middle Kowmung River Valley” is the first 
time the orchid flora of this region has been 
seriously covered. 


Jim Cootes is a new contributor to The 
Orchadian. He is an expert on Philippine orchid 
species and has had many articles published in 
Orchids Australia. This issue he discusses the 
colour variations within Bulbophyllum 
longiflorum and gives some sound tips on its 
cultivation. 


David Jones and Mark Clements from the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens have again 
contributed a major article for The Orchadian. 
This article sorts out a lot of the confusion 
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surrounding the “Illawarra Greenhood” , 
Pterostylis gibbosa and includes the description 


of a new related species, Pterostylis saxicola — 
which has been known to enthusiasts as the 
“Sydney Plains Greenhood”. David Jones has 
also provided the description of an endangered 
new species from New South Wales, 
Prasophyllum canaliculatum. 


Ron Tunstall has provided a number of quality 
photographs for this issue. He travels) 
extensively throughout the state, tracking down | 
rare terrestrial species and has also discovered | 
quite a few new ones. Thanks Ron for your, 
support and your prompt attention to my 
requests, often at short notice! 


The 8th Orchid Glenn Nursery Open Day and 
Show will be held on Sunday, 18 May 1997 at 
Dungog High School, Eloiza St., Dungog. There 
is a full show and a number of orchid nurseries 
and enthusiasts are represented. This is always 
a great social weekend, with growing numbers 
congregating at the local Bowling Club on the 
Saturday night. The fresh country air certainly 
can make you a little light-headed, as previous 
patrons can testify! For further information, 
contact Ken Russell on 049 921291. 


Australian native orchid hybrids continue to be 


“ registered at an increasing rate. | have tried to 


follow ANOS guidelines with this list (by 
including up-to-date names). So this will differ 
slightly from the “pure” listing from the Orchid 
Review. | have deleted reference to Parachilus 
and have included all such hybrids within 
Sarcochilus. 


Oops!! A couple of typos snuck into the 
financial report last issue which will be clarified 
here. The Term Deposit figure should be 
$18333.71 (not $17324.27), Editorial expenses 
were $356.49 (not $3256.49!) and the Affiliation 
fees to OSNSW & AOC were $78.00 (not 
$34.00). Most importantly, all the totals were 
correct. 


Please submit your articles, either hand-written, 
typed, or on floppy-disk (compatible to Word 6) 
and photographs (slides or prints) for future 
issues of The Orchadian to me at 39 Carole 
Street, Seven Hills, NSW, 2147. 


David P. Banks 
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Orchids of the Middle Kowmung River Valley, N.S.W. 


Gregory L. Steenbeeke 
40 Alice Street, Grafton NSW 2460 


Located approximately 100 km to the west of Sydney, New South Wales, the study area is within the 
Blue Mountains and Kanangra Boyd National Parks. It forms part of the Kowmung River catchment, 
which flows into the Coxs River at the highest limits of Lake Burragorang (Warragamba Dam). 


The area is one of extreme topographic 
variation, with altitudes in my study area 
ranging from 190 metres above sea level up to 
1215 metres above sea level. Many of the 
slopes average 30 degrees, and sheer cliff 
faces are not uncommon. Rainfall is of the 
order of 1000 mm per annum, and is roughly 
equally distributed throughout the year. 
Snowfalls are not uncommon on the higher 
parts of the area during winter, when the 
temperatures regularly drop below freezing 
during the night and rarely make double figures 
during the day. In summer the main form of 
precipitation is from thunderstorms, which may 
also be quite fierce due to the influence of the 
deeply dissected landform. Summer 
temperatures rarely drop to single figures on 
summer nights, though the days are only warm, 
rarely exceeding the high twenties. 


This record of the orchids in the area results 
from observations made during recreational use 
that has continued since 1982 and research use 
from 1990, when | did my Honours Thesis on 
the vegetation types in the area and then in 
1992-1994 when | was in the area to study a 
rare species of Hakea for my Masters Degree. 


Vegetation Types And Distribution. 


As my Honours research was _ primarily 
concerned with determination and mapping of 
the various vegetation types within the area, | 
am able to inform you that the analysis showed 
there to be 15 different vegetation types that 
were sampled. However, for general purposes 
these can be grouped into four categories. 
They are: 


* closed heathland 


low growing shrubs with a reasonably dense 
canopy 


* dry sclerophyll open-forest & woodland 
trees with hard leaves (generally Eucalyptus 
though Angophora_ floribunda on occasion) 
with 15 to 50 percent canopy cover and an 
understorey of hard-leaved shrubs (though 
this is often sparse) particularly legumes and 
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Proteaceae (mainly Banksia and Hakea). 

wet sclerophyll forest 

trees with hard leaves (again, mainly 
eucalypts) and a canopy density of 40 to 70 
percent with an understorey of soft-leaved 
(‘rainforest’) species such as Eleocarpus 
reticulatus, Goodenia ovata and ferns. 


* 


* closed-forest 


trees with hard or soft leaves, and with a 
canopy density of greater than 70 percent. In 
this area could be divided into two types 
(sclerophyllous and non-sclerophyllous) 
depending on canopy dominants. Soft- 
leaved species generally form a ‘rainforest’ 
vegetation which in this area is a mixture of 
warm temperate and cool temperate types, 
while the sclerophyllous species form either a 
myrtle scrub (dominated by Backhousia 
myrtifolia) or wattle thickets (dominated by 
either Acacia  clunies-rossiae or A. 
falciformis). 

(Vegetation classification loosely based on 
Specht, 1981; species nomenclature from 
Harden, 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993.) 


Another habitat of importance to the orchids 
and not sampled (for reasons | assume are 
obvious) is the sheer rock faces that occur 
throughout the area. 


Geology 


The distribution of the vegetation types is 
related closely to exposure (amount of sunlight, 
aspect and wind received by a site) although 
the geology of the area also determined the 
species of plants in each vegetation type. This 


geology is highly variable throughout the study 
area and includes: 


Silurian: rhyolites, slates and quartzites, with 
some limestones and conglomerates. 
Devonian: slates and quarizites, limestones and 
conglomerates. 

Carboniferous: granite. 

Permian: conglomerates, sandstones, shales 
and coal. 

Tertiary: basalt 
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Holocene (Recent): Alluvium (Sand and gravel 
along the river, peaty materials on flat ground at 
higher altitudes). 


One feature of the rocks in this area is that 
many of the finer quartzites and shale/slaty 
materials form a rock scree as they weather. 
This is generally of materials about 3 to 5 cm 
across, though on lower slopes may be more 
frequently 15 to 20 cm diameter. These scree 
slopes are often covered in mesophyll plants 
(soft-leaved species), probably because the 
scree acts as a surface mulch protecting the 
soil from drying out. Rainforests often appear 
to have developed on these slopes, and scree 
certainly underlies most of the myrtle 
(Backhousia) scrub. 


Orchid Species Observed 


The best presentation for this information is as 
a short description for each species, showing 
the vegetation type(s) in which it occurs, 
general features of the location (favoured 
aspects, etc), and to give some measure of the 
abundance of each species. The coding after 
the species name gives the growth habit (T = 
terrestrial, E = epiphyte, L = lithophyte, S = 
saprophyte) A short note may be given which 
describes any points of interest about the 
species noted in the field. Reference works 
used for identification were Harden (1993), 
Jones (1988), Beadle Evans and Carolin (1986) 
and Cady and Rotherham (1978). 


Diuris lanceolata was not seen within the area, 
although it is known to occur there. Similarly, no 
plants within the Pterostylis longifolia complex 
were seen. 


Acianthus apprimus (T, uncommon) 
Mainly in wet sclerophyll and wetter forms of 
dry sclerophyll in areas of higher altitude on the 
Boyd and Bindook Plateaux. Generally favours 
southerly or easterly aspects, though it will 
grow on the tops of ridges where these are 
adequately protected. 


Acianthus exsertus (T, common) 
Mostly found in wetter forms of sclerophyll on 
or near ridge crests, usually in deep leaf litter or 


in fine rock scree, and favours Southern and 
Eastern aspects. 


Acianthus fornicatus (T, common) 
Mainly in wet forests, although some plants 
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have been found in protected locations in dry 
forest. Another species that appears more 
common at higher altitudes. 


Acianthus pusillus (T, uncommon) 
Only positively identified from near Spring 
Ridge on the South side of the valley. Was ina 
wetter form of dry sclerophyll forest in the 
shade, in deep leaf litter/scree situation. 


Arthrochilus huntianus (TS, rare) 
Only one plant was seen, and this more by 
chance than anything else. It was growing on 
the side of a walking track on a ridgetop in open 
forest dominated by Eucalyptus sieberi and 
Acacia terminalis. Other plants may exist in the 
area. 


Bulbophyllum elisae (L, rare) 
Only one plant seen during the research. This 
was growing in a cleft between two granite 
boulders (a situation it also favours in the New 
England area), and was on the South-West 
facing side. It was low in the valley (possibly 
around 400 m) and despite further searches, 
was not found elsewhere. 


Caladenia carnea (T, common) 
Found in dry-sclerophyll and wet-sclerophyll 
throughout the area, often in very bright, but 
protected locations (eg. an Easterly slope, but 
near the ridgetops). 


Caladenia catenata (T, common) 
Widespread throughout the area, with a 
preference for damper places in dry-sclerophyll 
forest. Favours South-facing slopes, and a 
quartzite-derived soil. 


Caladenia gracilis (T, uncommon) 
Mostly found on the southern side of the valley, 
and on the Boyd Plateau, generally at altitudes 
above 700 metres. Favours open forest with a 
moderate density understorey. 


Caleana major (T, uncommon) 
In low heath and woodland, generally on 
sandstones, though in some places on 
quartzites. Often in highly exposed situations. 
One colony seen had about 250 plants in an 
area of about one square metre. 


Calochilus campestris (T, rare) 
Only one plant of this species was found in the 
area. This was in a dry-sclerophyll forest - wet- 
sclerophyll forest boundary on quartzite. The 


situation was protected, and had a Southerly 
aspect. 
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Chiloglottis formicifera (T, common) 
Very common among undergrowth in the wetter 
forms of sclerophyll forest, especially on the 
Boyd Plateau and in more protected sites near 
the tops of ridges. Favours areas of low or 
rolling topography (hence the widespread 
colonies on the Boyd Plateau), and may have a 
preference for sandier soils derived from 
granite. 


Chiloglottis reflexa (T, common) 

This common species forms extensive colonies" 
in wetter areas and patches of wet sclerophyll 

forest. Favours a Southern or Eastern aspect, 

and will grow in more exposed areas than C. 

formicifera. 


Chiloglottis sylvestris (T, common) 
A number of colonies were found, generally in 
wetter patches along ridgetops. In this area the 
ridges often have sharp saddles ‘cut’ into them, 
and these more protected places stay damper 
than the surrounds. These places were the 
favoured haunt of this species. 


Chiloglottis trapeziformis (T, common) 
Another species with a preference for damper 
forest. types in areas of rolling topography. 
Most common on the Boyd, Loombah and 
Bindook Plateaux, generally on quartzite. 


Chiloglottis trilabra (?) (T, rare) 
Only one plant of this was found in flower, and 
this was damaged in transit back to the 
references. It was from a plant along Spring 
Ridge, a high altitude, flat, quartzite ridge along 
the southern side of the river. 


Corybas hispidus (?) (T, uncommon) 
This is a tentative identification of a plant that 
was producing a flower, but which hadn’t 
developed for long enough to discern the 
species. Found under bracken fern on a South- 
facing slope on quarizite. 


Cryptostylis leptochila (T, common) 
Common in brighter, more exposed locations at 
high altitude, on soils derived from granite (on 
the Boyd Plateau) or quartzite (on Loombah 
Plateau), it is rarely found below 1100 m altitude 
in this area. Generally grows around 60 cm tall 
in flowering, the best specimens carrying 
upwards of 15 flowers. 


Cymbidium suave (E, rare) 
Only one plant was found, in a stringybark tree 
near Mt. Marrup, in the headwater saddle 
between the Tonalli and Kowmung Rivers. 
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Despite further searching, no other specimens 
were seen in the area. 


Dendrobium aemulum (E, rare) 
Another plant that | had been told was 
widespread further down the valley, but which | 
only found in one location, and again, by 
accident. | was collecting wood for a fire from 
below an ironbark tree, and found the roots of 
this species on one of the pieces. No other 
plants were seen, although their existence in 
the area is highly likely given the extent of 
ironbark woodland in the area. 


Dendrobium speciosum (L, common) 
One of the commonest orchids to be found 
along the river, where it shows a preference for 
Southern and Eastern facing cliffs, although 
was still frequently on Northern faces when 
these towered above the river. It was also 
found in one place at higher altitude growing on 
a sandstone boulder. No other plants were 
found on any of the boulders nearby. 


Dockrillia cucumerina (E, common) 
Previously Dendrobium cucumerinum, one of 
the most widespread speciés in the area, it is 
unbelievably common on the underside of 
Casuarina cunninghamiana branches. 
However, it is less common in areas where the 
valley has widened, and in the lower valley is 
more likely to be found on the sheoaks along 
the tributaries than along the river. On several 
occasions it was also noticed to be growing on 
the trunk and branches of Backhousia 
myrtifolia. 


Dockrillia fairfaxii (E,L, common) 
Very common in the closed forests, where it has 
been noticed to grow on a wide range of hosts 
including red cedar (Toona ciliata) and 
Backhousia. It will also grow quite happily on 
rocks. The largest plants of this species | have 
seen in the area would hang about 2 metres. 
More common in the higher end of the river 
valley, it is rarely seen below 300 metres altitude 
and rarely downstream of the Christys Creek 
confluence. 


Dockrillia linguiformis (E,L, common) 
Found mainly in the middle-upper reaches of 
the river (especially below Sombre Dome) 
where it appears to prefer growing on the 
conglomerate and quartzite rocks and on the 
stunted Backhousia trees in this environment. 
Surprisingly, it is more common on the Northern 
facing slopes, though rarely more than 100 
metres above the river, so the humidity is still 
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quite high. Formerly known as Dendrobium 
linguiforme. 


Dockrillia pugioniformis (E, rare) 
Only seen in one location in closed wet forest, 
where it had been washed into a flotsam pile 
along the creek. Not seen growing in the forest, 
which was dominated by Backhousia, 
Ceratopetalum apetalum (coachwood) and 
Doryphora sassafras (sassafras). Previously well 
known as Dendrobium pugioniforme. 


Dockrillia striolata (L, common) 
Possibly the commonest non-terrestrial orchid 
in the area, it was certainly the most noticeable. 
It is rare to find a rock-face in the entire study 
area, at any altitude, that does not. carry at least 
one plant of this species, and in many areas the 
rock faces are literally covered by millions of 
pencil leaves. Some good forms are to be 
found, including one which had flowers at least 
40 mm across. Previously well known to orchid 
growers as Dendrobium striolatum. 


Dipodium punctatum (TS, rare) 
Seen in only one place along Scotts Main 
Range, this species is not as common in the 
area as lower mountains observations would 
suggest it could be. Where it was growing it 
was in open forest on sandstone. 


Dipodium roseum (T,S, common) 
Common in wetter areas at higher altitudes, 
especially on the Boyd and Bindook Plateaux. 
A good plant will have a flower stem of about a 
metre height, and will carry upwards of 70 
flowers. Many of the plants were growing in 
clumps of Lomandra longifolia, and while no 
relationship is suggested, it provides the 
succulent rootstock with some protection from 
animals that would dig them up for food. 


Diuris aurea (T, rare) 
Scattered plants are found on the Boyd Plateau, 
mainly in tall wet-sclerophyll dominated by 
mountain gum (Eucalyptus viminalis). 


Diuris sulphurea (T, common) 
Widespread on the Boyd and Bindook 
Plateaux, and virtually absent elsewhere, this 
species prefers a brighter location in a grassy 
understorey below tall open forest. 


Eriochilus autumnalis (T, common) 
Commonest at higher altitudes, where it can be 
found in environments including heath (rare), 
wet-sclerophyll and dry-sclerophyll. Mainly 
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white or pale pink, rarely clones have deep pink 
flowers. 


Eriochilus cucullatus (T, common) 
Grows in generally harsher environments than 
the previous species, preferring dry-sclerophyll 
forest and heath. 


Gastrodia procera (T,S, common) 
Common throughout the area, and some 
magnificent clones have been seen growing on 
ridgetops in among broken rock. May reach 1 
metre in height and carry upwards of 50 
flowers. Appears to prefer a drier environment 
than the following species. 


Gastrodia sesamoides (T,S, rare) 
Only a few specimens have been found, 
generally in wet sclerophyll or on the edge of 
rainforest, mostly along the Murruin Range. A 
smaller plant, rarely getting more than 30 cm tall 
and usually only with 10-15 flowers. 


Liparis reflexa (L, common) 
Common in most areas with Dockrillia striolata, 
but also on cliff faces in the open. best 
specimens are on cliff faces along the river and 
other streams, though it does often grow some 
distance from the water. 


Lyperanthus suaveolens (T, rare) 
Only found in one place along Scotts Main 
Range, and that only marginally in the 
Kowmung catchment. It is included here 
because the preferred habitat (dry sclerophyll 
forest with a fairly dense understorey of 
legumes, usually on soil derived from Permian 
sediments) is found in other areas within the 
catchment. 


Microtis parviflora (T, rare) 
Only one plant was found, in a drainage line on 
the top of Roaring Wind Mountain, where it was 
growing in dry sclerophyll scrub on sandstone. 


Microtis unifolia (T, common) 
Common in many of the small swamps on the 
Boyd Plateau, and also in seepage areas 
flowing off the Bindook Plateau. 


Plectorrhiza tridentata (E, rare) 
Not found as yet in the river valley, the only 
plants | came across were in the higher reaches 
of Gingra Creek (which joins the Kowmung 
outside the study area). The plants were of 
small stature, and appeared to be ‘doing it 
hard’. 
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Prasophyllum brevilabre (T, rare) 
Only one plant was found, beside the plant of 
Arthrochilus huntianus in dry-sclerophyll open- 
forest on quartzite (though | believe that there 
was a thin remnant cap of Permian 
conglomerate on this ridge given the large 
number of rounded river pebbles on the crest of 
the ridge). It was actually this species | knelt 
down to photograph when | found the other. A 
better assessment of its abundance would be 
provided after a bushfire. 


Prasophyllum striatum (T, rare) 
Only two plants of this species were seen - one 
on the Kanangra Plateau in low heath on 
Permian sandstone, one _ in_ tea-tree 
(Leptospermum sp) scrub south of Kanangra 
(and again on Permian sandstone and 
conglomerate). 


Pterostylis coccina (T, common) 
One of the most widespread of the terrestrial 
species on the Boyd Plateau. Forms may range 
in colour from green and white to brown and 
white, brown and red, green and red or red and 
white. Favours areas of dampness in tall 
mountain gum (Eucalyptus viminalis) forest on 
the higher plateaux North and South of the river. 


Pterostylis concinna (T, uncommon) 
Only seen in a few locations, generally in or near 
wet sclerophyll and rainforest on the lower, very 
protected slopes. Soils are deep and rich in 
organic matter. 


Pterostylis curta (T, common) 
One of the few terrestrial orchids at low 
altitudes, this species is common in pockets of 
soil in rock slopes above the flood level of the 
river. Also widespread in the mulch below the 
grey myrtle (Backhousia myrtifolia) scrub, and 
again, mainly at lower altitudes. 


Pterostylis fischii (T, rare) 
Only found in a few places around larger granite 
tors on the higher Boyd Plateau. Rarely grows 
on the northern side of these boulders, 
preferring the more protected sides. 


Pterostylis nutans (T, common) 
Found in deeper mulch and rock scree near the 
higher parts of the area, and along the upper 

- sides of many of the ridges. Favours the 
Southern and Eastern sides. The closely related 
P. hispidula was not seen. 


Pterostylis obtusa (T, common) 
Often occurs in larger colonies on the crests of 
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ridges, though generally in more protected sites 
(such as the sides of saddles), in deep mulch 
and rocky scree. 


Pterostylis parviflora (T, common) 
Found in what are generally the drier habitats, 
such as along the crests of ridges in woodland 
and open forest, usually dominated by 
Eucalyptus sieberi (silver-topped ash) and E. 
punctata (grey gum). Two forms are found in 
the area, referred to here loosely as the “green” 
and “brown” forms. The “green” form usually 
being few-flowered (up to 5) and short (to 20 
cm), while the “brown” forms are much more 
floriferous (up to 18) and are taller and robust 
(up to 45 cm). Although it often grows as 
scattered individuals in the open, most plants 
were seen growing among the tufts of grass 
(Poa) and Lomanadra: longifolia. | would not be 
surprised if at least two taxa are involved here. 
More work needs to be done within this group. 


Pterostylis reflexa (T, common) 
Found in a wide range of locations, and often in 
sizeable colonies. Favours areas of some 
protection, but generally near the tops of ridges 
and the ‘noses’ of spurs, and ranges from quite 
low altitude up to higher parts of the area on the 
Southern side of the river. Generally it occurs 
on quartzite in this area. 


Pterostylis revoluta (T, common) 
As widespread as the previous species, and in 
many cases growing beside or within the 
colonies of P. reflexa. May also form large 
colonies of up to several hundred individuals, 
and favours damper sites such as protected 
sides of the higher ridges (especially Spring 
Ridge) and lower down the slopes of spurs 
(within 200 metres altitude of the river). 
Pterostylis rufa (T, common) 
Possibly the hardiest of the terrestrial orchids in 
the area, the plants of this species are usually 
found in small colonies (up to 10 individuals) in 
the full sun on the nose of a spur. Generally 
found in areas of steeper slopes (greater than 
15 degrees) where the ground may often be 
bare. 


Sarcochilus australis (E, rare) 
Found only twice, and in both cases in deep 
shade growing on sandpaper figs (Ficus 
coronata) in among the karsts of limestone at 
Billys Creek-and Colong Caves. It may be in 
other areas, but it is believed that the very steep 
(near vertical) topography of the creeks where 
they have cut through the limestone provides 
the greatest amount of protection for these 
plants. 
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Sarcochilus falcatus (E, uncommon) 
Found in a pile of flotsam (that also delivered 
Dockrillia pugioniformis) and in a number of 
areas at higher altitude growing on sassafras 
and coachwood. The one from the creek had a 
flower of larger-size and deep _ purple 
colouration on the back of the segments. 


Sarcochilus hillii (E, common) 
A species that would tie with Dockrillia striolata 
as the commonest epiphytic species in the 
area, it is found mostly on branches of 
Backhousia along every watercourse (yes, 
every). Some of the plants are quite large, 
including one notable specimen that had five 
separate crowns and maybe 30 leaves, with a 
plant diameter of close to 15 cm, and countless 
numbers of flower spikes. 


Spiranthes sinensis (T, uncommon) 
Found mainly in the low-lying soaks on the 
Boyd Plateau, although one plant was found in 
a weakly-defined watercourse (ie. a hollow) on 
the top of Roaring Wind Mountain growing 
amongst tall grass. 


Thelymitra sp. (T, rare) 
Only a few plants were noted during the 
research. From the size and shape of the leaf, 
T. ixioides is the most likely species. One other 
species was noticed on heath on the Kanangra 
Plateau, although it could not be located again 
for verification. 


References 


The Future 


The future for orchids in this area is very much 
brighter than for many other rich orchid 
habitats. Being located entirely within the 
Kanangra-Boyd and Blue Mountains National 
Parks, conservation of the area is assured. 


However, plants growing in damper area at high 
altitude, in wet sclerophyll, or along water 
courses are being placed under threat by the 
damage being done by feral pigs which inhabit 
these areas, and which are destroying the 
ground flora by their feeding and digging 
activities. Although | am told that the matter is 
being attended to by the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service, | do feel concerned that the 
attention is not coming quickly enough, and 
erosion and damage of these habitats may 
soon have reached a major level. 
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Southern Record for Rhinerrhiza divitiflora 


As a youngster growing up at Berowra, 33 km 
north of Sydney, | had the great good-fortune to 
spend countless days searching for native 
orchids in company with my brother Sandy. 


The Triassic geology of the Berowra district has 


resulted in the formation of a diverse range of 
plant habitats. Better soils on the ridgetops 
have been derived from the shales of the 
Wianamatta Group. Erosion through time of the 
underlying Hawkesbury Sandstone has created 
rugged cliff-girt hillsides and deeply incised 
valleys, in the base of which, crystal clear 
streams bubbled between moss-covered 
boulders. The creeks were shaded by a gallery 
rainforest of epiphyte-decked trees. Together, 
we two boys climbed and scrambled or pushed 
our way into almost every nook and cranny of 
the intact bushland. Alas, today, much of that 
beautiful area, especially the ridgetops and 
upper hillsides, is covered with roads and 
houses and the creeks no longer run clear and 
pure. Our tally of orchids from the district prior 
to 1950 was around 60 species. 


Fifty-five years ago, Berowra was still a sparsely 
scattered community with a one-teacher 
school. The Headmaster, Mr J.T. Dawson, was 
well past retirement age but continued to teach 
due to so many younger teachers being away at 
the war. “Pop” as he was_ irreverently 
nick-named, instilled in many of his pupils a 
love for natural history. At his home near 
Hornsby, he had a small collection of orchids, 
including a plant of Dendrobium x kestevenii 
which he claimed was a part of the Type 
specimen. At that time, the early 1940’s, much 
of the school grounds was still natural bushland 
which sheltered many orchids - mats of 
heart-shaped leaves of Acianthus fornicatus, an 
occasional pygmy Prasophyllum (now 
Genoplesium), and in the Springtime, purple, 
white, pink and yellow patches of Glossodia, 
Caladenia and Diuris species. 


| had a great desire to Know the correct names 
of all these fascinating plants. At first my only 
source of reference was a tattered, coverless 
copy of Gems of the Bush. Later | used to buy 
a sixpenny train ticket to travel to Sydney where 
| would search, not very successfully, through 
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Keith Holmes 
“Noonee Nyrang”, Wellington NSW. 2820 


the large Fitzgerald volumes in the Public 
Library. About 1944 | bought a copy of Orchids 
of New South Wales by Reverend H.M.R. Rupp. 
Having mastered the botanical terminology of 
that wonderful publication | was able to identify 
most of the species that we discovered. 
Occasional specimens that proved difficult 
were taken to the Herbarium at the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens where Mr Rupp would identify 
them and send me a letter which sometimes 
included a little anecdote regarding the naming 
or background of the particular species. 


| was interested to read Gerry Walsh’s excellent 
article on Rhinerrhiza_ divitiflora in The 
Orchadian (Vol.12, No.1, pp.13-15), in which he 
stated that there was an old report of that 
species from Berowra, which he considered 
doubtful. My brother and I can confirm that this 
record is correct. On the back page of my now 
yellowed, spotted and well-worn copy of Rupp 
is a list of the orchids that we found at Berowra 
and included is (as it was then known) 
Sarcochilus divitiflorus! The single plant of the 
“Raspy Root” was growing as a lithophyte just 
above hightide mark on the moss-covered 
vertical face of a low sandstone cliff on the 
eastern side of Joe Craft’s Bay in Berowra 
Waters. 


Over twenty years later, in the sixties, | 
accompanied a group of spelios searching for 
caves in the limestone cliffs and outcrops on 
the steep flanks of the Windy Gap area of the 
Carrai Plateau west-south-west of Kempsey on 
the North Coast of N.S.W. Lunchtime was on 
the bank of Stockyard Creek where it opened 
out from a deep dark gorge into more open 
Eucalypt forest. Nearby was a tiny remnant of 
dry rainforest protected from fire on three sides 
by a jumble of rocks and large boulders and on 
the western side by the creek. On some rocks, 
but mostly on the trunks of the trees were 
literally dozens and dozens of plants of “Raspy 
Roots”, now known as Rhinerrhiza divitiflora. 
And_on that one day they were all in full flower! 
What a memory to carry with me for the rest of 
my life, that fortuitous and beautiful sight! 

t 
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Bulbophyllum longiflorum Thouars - Its Distribution, Colour Variation 


and Cultivation 


Jim Cootes 
8 Salt Pan Road, Riverwood NSW 2210 


Bulbophyllum longiflorum is one of the most widely distributed of all the Bulbophyllum species. It has 
been found throughout the nations of Malawi, Mozambique, Tanzania, Uganda, Zaire and Zimbabwe in 
central and southern Africa, ‘Madagascar, the Seychelles, the Reunion Islands, Mauritius, Borneo, New 
Guinea, the Philippines, Guam, Australia, the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti, 
growing epiphytically at altitudes of between 500 and 1,400 metres. It is interesting to note that B. 
longiflorum has not been recorded from mainland Asia. 


Another species of the section Cirrhopetalum - 
Bulbophyllum gracillimum (Rolfe) Rolfe is also 
found in Australia. It is also widely distributed 
but only overlaps with B. longiflorum in northern 
Queensland, New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, 
Fiji and Borneo. 


Bulbophyllum longiflorum has had a very long 
taxonomic history. It was first named as 
Epidendrum umbellatum, in 1786, by Forster. 
Then in 1815 it was named Cymbidium 
umbellatum by Spreng. In 1822 it was given its 
current botanic name by Aubert Du Petit- 
Thouars in Histoire Particuliere des Plantes 
Orchidees Recueillies Sur Les Trois Iles 
Australes D’Afrique - which translates into The 
Story of Specific Orchid Plants Gathered on 
Three Southern Islands of Africa. 


Dr. John Lindley, in 1824, proposed this plant, 
Cirrhopetalum thouarsii, as the type species for 
his new genus Cirrhopetalum. This species has 
a host of other synonyms. 


If Cirrhopetalum were to be accepted as a valid 
genus, rather than a section of Bulbophyllum, 
this would be the type species, but its name 
would be Cirrhopetalum umbellatum (Forst.) 
Hooker and Arn., 1832. 


The specific name refers to the length of the 
flowers. 


Bulbophyllum longiflorum Thouars 
Section: Cirrhopetalum Lindley 

Synonyms 

Epidendrum umbellatum Forst. 

Cirrhopetalum thouarsii Lindl. 

Cymbidium umbellatum (Forst.) Spreng. 

Cirrhopetalum umbellatum (Forst.) Hooker and 

Arn. 

Bulbophyllum clavigerum (FitzG.) F.V. Muell. 

Phyllorchis umbellata (Forst.) Kze. 
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Phyllorchis thouarsii (Lindl.) Kze. 
Phyllorchis clavigera (FitzG.) Kze. 
Cirrhopetalum kenejianum Schltr. 
Cirrhopetalum longiflorum (Thou.) Schltr. 
Cirrhopetalum africanum Schltr. 


Description 


Growth habit: upright. Rhizome is about 3 mm 
in diameter and the pseudobulbs are up to 15 
cm apart on mature plants. Seedlings and 
young plants have the pseudobulbs much 
closer together. Pseudobulbs are 4-angled or 
pear shaped up to 3.5 cm high by 2 cm in 
diameter, unifoliate. Leaf can reach 15 cm long 
by 4 cm wide, petiole up to 2 cm long. The 
inflorescence is usually longer than the leaves 
and can carry up to 10 very attractive blooms. 
Flowers are up to 4 cm long by 7 mm across are 
usually yellow in colour with varying degrees of 
reddish-purple spotting on the dorsal sepal and 
the petals, some clones have no spotting at all 
and are thus pure yellow. The lateral sepals are 
linear, joined for the majority of their length, up 
to 3. cm long by 5 mm wide. The dorsal sepal is 
concave and tipped by a small hair-like 
appendage about 5 mm long. The small, 
triangular petals are edged with small hairs. The 
labellum is small, highly mobile, yellow, marked 
with dark red or totally red in colour. 


Pure yellow clones (i.e. no spotting, but not 
albinistic) occur in Guam and the Mariana 
Islands, where it is more common than plants 
with the more normal spotted flowers (A. 
Rinehart pers. comm.). Plants with unspotted 
blooms also occur in Fiji. 


Undoubtedly some of the most spectacular 
specimens occur in the Fijian Islands and 
Samoa. The flowers of the plants from these 
islands are very heavily spotted with red and are 
most attractive. | would not be surprised if 
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these plants are described, in the future, as a 
new species. To my eye they are somewhat 
different to the plants which we see from the 
western part of this species distribution. 


Cultivation 


Bulbophyllum longiflorum is an easy species to 
cultivate as long as you can provide it with a 
winter minimum temperature of at least 10 
degrees Celsius. If the temperature drops below 
this for an extended length of time, the plant 
responds by dropping its leaves and then it 
declines rapidly. In tropical regions this species 
could be established on suitable trees in the 
garden - out of direct sunlight. 


Because of the length of the rhizome | have 
found it best to grow this plant on a tree fern 
slab about 60 cms long by 15 cms wide. | 
suggest spaghnum moss be placed over the 
rhizome when the plant is first attached to the 
host as the extra moisture created will allow the 
plant to put its new roots into the fibres. 


The plant needs to be attached very firmly so 
that it won’t move. If the plant is not secured 
properly it will not put out any new roots and 
without new roots it will not grow to its fullest 
potential. 


Remember Bulbophyllum roots rarely branch 
and once the root tips are damaged they rarely 
regrow. It won’t take long before they will 
secure themselves to the mount (maybe three 
to six months). 


The best method to secure the plant is with 
plastic coated copper wire which is twisted very 
tightly. Or if you’re married you could use a pair 
of the wife’s panty hose, but | would suggest 
you ask which ones you can use otherwise - 
you can bet your life - you’ll take the most 
expensive pair the good lady owns, and that 


would not go down well! 

Once the plant hangs over the edge of its 
mount, by two or three bulbs, just bend them 
back to the mount and tie them down, or cut 
them off to start a new plant. These new 
sections can be started on another slab or can 
be grown in shallow pots. We have found 
sphagnum moss to be a very good medium for 
“cuttings”. 


The mount should be kept damp at all times but 
not wet. Mosses will start to grow on the slab 
which the orchid appreciates. 


This species is best grown under 50% shade, 
given plenty of air movement, humidity levels of 
about 50% and from summer to autumn you 
should have your display of flowers, which will 
last for about ten days. Whilst you will get a 
number of inflorescences in flower at the one 
time, you will also get the odd “stray” flowering 
at other times. 


Regular applications of both organic and 
inorganic fertilisers will have the plant growing 
to its best. 
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Colour variation in Bulbophyllum longiflorum 


A. Rinehart Grower, J. Cootes. D.P. Banks 


Bulbophyllum longiflorum 


Bulbophyllum longiflorum 
Clone from North Queensland, Australia 


Pure yellow clone from Guam. 


D.P. Banks 


Grower, D. Smedley. Grower, D. Smedley. 
Bulbophyllum longiflorum B. longiflorum ‘Fiji Fire’ AD/AOC-NSW 1996 


Plant from New Caledonia. Seed-raised plant from Fiji. 
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Third Australasian Native Orchid Conference and Show 


Gerry E. Carne 
118 Hewitt Ave, Toorak Gardens S.A. 5065 


The Third Australasian Native Orchid Conference and Show, sponsored by the Australasian Native 
Orchid Society (ANOS) and hosted by the Native Orchid Society of South Australia (NOSSA), proved 


to be an outstanding success. 


It is hard to believe that the past three years 
passed so quickly, and that the big event is now 
a piece of native orchid history. Close to two 
hundred delegates came from Papua New 
Guinea, New Zealand, the UK, the U.S.A., 
South Africa and Germany, as well as from 
interstate. In all more than 1600 individuals 
viewed the display of orchids. 


Seventeen speakers presented papers on a 
wide range of scientific and cultural topics, over 
a two day period. The papers were all of the 
very high standard. A few copies of the 
Conference Proceedings volume are still 
available and may be obtained from ANOS. 


The orchid show was spectacular as promised. 
Displays were brought to the Conference 
venue, the Flinders University, Adelaide, from 
various parts of South Australia, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Western Australia, and from the 
Botanical Gardens of Papua New Guinea. 


Delegates and visitors were warmly welcomed 
to the conference and show by a two metre 
Diuris corymbosa hand-crafted from red gum 
by Don Wells. The Western Australia collection 
of native orchids was the largest assembled 
outside of that state in recent years (Caladenia 
and Diuris do make excellent cut-flowers) and 
the collection of cut flowers from the Botanical 
Gardens of PNG supplemented by some 
outstanding live plants grown by Phil Spence 
(including the Show Champion and several 
awarded plants), was certainly one of the most 
significant collections of PNG orchids ever 
assembled outside of Papua New Guinea. 


Displays by various South Australian Societies 
and individuals, by interstate nurseries and by 
the ANOS Victoria and ANOS Sydney groups, 
combined to provide a truly breathtaking Show. 


Phil Spence’s exceptionally well grown 
specimen of Dendrobium polysema, an unusual 
The Orchadian, Volume 12, Number 3 


and spectacular species from Papua New 
Guinea was judged the Grand Champion of the 
Show. George Nieuwenhoven’s Caladenia 
Harlequin ‘Bob’ received the nomination for the 
lra Butler Trophy. Les and Winsom McHugh’s 
Caladenia colorata received the nomination for 
the Bill Murdoch Trophy. Les Nesbitt won the 
Champion Specimen Terrestrial Orchid with a 
pot of Diuris behrii (benched as D. lanceolata). 
Phil Spence’s Bulbophyllum fletcherianum 
‘Variata’, another PNG species and one of the 
largest Bulbophyllum species in the world, was 
one of the most talked about orchids at the 
Conference. The specimen at the show, was 
awarded an HCC and an ACC. Resting against 
this plant was a specimen of arguably the 
world’s smallest Bulbophyllum, Bulbophyllum 
globuliforme, grown by Darryl Smedley. 


One of the most intriguing displays comprised 
terrestrial orchid species that were made out of 
paper and wire by NOSSA member Thelma 
O’Neil, and presented in a natural bushland 
setting. Thelma’s artificial orchids fooled many, 
(plus a few judges!) and it is probable that many 
visitors still don’t realise that they were not 
‘real’. 


The Adelaide Botanical Gardens made a 
significant contribution to the Conference. 
Amongst their displays was a collection of 
original R. S. Rogers material that was put 
together specifically for the Conference. The art 
exhibition featuring works by prominent 
Australian and New Zealand ‘native orchid’ 
artists was exceptional. 


The Conference’s two formal field trips were 
well both attended. Orchids were abundant at 
all three locations visited. Thirteen orchid 
species were seen in flower by 60 delegates on 
the trip to Belair National Park, located only a 
few kilometres from the Conference venue. An 
additional eight species of Thelymitra refused to 
open because of the cool conditions of the day. 
Sunday proved to be the wettest and most 
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miserable day of the year. Nevertheless, 56 
delegates participated in the full day trip to 
Hardy’s Scrub and Manning Scrub. Eighteen 
orchid species were seen in flower at Hardy’s 
and two additional species were found at 
Manning. Several species and natural hybrids 
of Thelymitra again refused to open for the 
delegates. A Friday evening tour of the 
Warrawong Sanctuary and post Conference 
tours to Bruce Mules Nursery in Port Pirie and 
to selected wineries and other places of interest 
in the Barossa Valley all added to the 
atmosphere and enjoyment of the Conference. 
Both the Cocktails Evening and_ the 
Presentations Dinner were well attended and 
proved to be outstanding successes. 


Overflowing pride was more than obvious when 
Roy Hargreaves, a founder of NOSSA, talked 
about the Society’s beginnings and 
accomplishments. 


Conservation was a much promoted theme of 
the Conference. Nineteen conservation minded 
enthusiasts attended the Conservation Forum, 
with all States and New Zealand represented. 


The inaugural meeting of the Australasian 
Council of Native Orchid Societies also had 
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representation from all States and from New 
Zealand. 


Only 300 of the conference badge, featuring the 
rare and endangered Caladenia rigida, endemic 
to the Adelaide Hills, were minted, and will 
become collectors items as they have now sold 
out. 


A video of the Show featuring all of the displays 
and close-ups of some 70 individual plants is 
available at only $25.00 plus $4.00 postage 
(within Australia). Also available is a set of three 
PC diskettes containing 48 high resolution 
images. Purchase may be made through Ron 
Parish, PO Box 82, Oaklands Park, SA 5046 or 
telephone (08) 8298 4118. 


The fourth Australasian Native Orchid 
Conference and Show will be hosted by ANOS 
Victorian Inc. and is currently scheduled for the 
year 2000. It is certain that their efforts over the 
next four years will result in an exceptional 
event. 


All ANOS/ANOS affiliated societies are urged to 
give the Victorian Group your full support. 
t 


FOR IIIA A KIKI III PIII IAI IIA AAAI III III III III AIA ISI IAAI III IAI IIIA IIIA. 


Edward Roy Hargreaves AOM 


Gerry E. Carne 
118 Hewitt Ave, Toorak Gardens S.A. 5065 


Edward Roy Hargreaves, Co-Founder and Life Member of the Native Orchid Society of South Australia, 
Life Member of the Orchid Club of South Australia and a Member of the Australian Orchid Foundation, 
was awarded the Medal of the Order of Australia on 26 January 1997 for his outstanding and tireless 


service to NOSSA. 


A keen conservationist, educator and 
ambassador, Roy has been an_ active 
Committee Member of NOSSA since its 
beginnings 20 years ago. He was the Society’s 
first Secretary (a position he held for six years), 
and assuming numerous Committee 
responsibilities since. He is currently Vice 
President of NOSSA. For the past two 
decades, Roy has been dedicated to educating 
primary and secondary school children (and 
adults!) about our native orchids and the 
importance of conserving them. Over the 
years, he has introduced numerous children to 
the magic of orchids and their culture by 
presenting them with pots of Pterostylis curta, 
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earning him the nickname “Mr. Curta” from 
NOSSA members. Roy has been actively 
involved in a host of “orchid rescues” and 
numerous orchid shows in South Australia. The 
Roy Hargreaves Prize is awarded annually for 
the best native terrestrial orchid species 
displayed at NOSSA’s Spring Shows. 


Roy was one of two initiators of the R.S. Rogers 
Native Terrestrial Orchid House, now located at 
the Adelaide Botanical Garden’s Black Hill Flora 
Research Centre, and continues to manage this 
orchid collection. 

ce) 
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Native Orchid Seedling Care - A Guide For Beginners 


Frank J. Vernon 
10 Enid Road, Kalamunda W.A. 6076 


Perhaps the first question we should ask ourselves is “Why buy seedlings, when for a few dollars more 
we can get flowering sized plants?”. Well the answers to that question vary considerably. One answer 
is that they present a challenge: can we nurture them to maturity. Another is financial - for the cost of 
a flowering sized plant we can have several seedlings. The descriptions in the catalogue are such that 
| simply must have some. | know, | know - we never learn do we? 


Perhaps we decide to buy a flask or two (or 
three or ten) again because the catalogues 
make them sound irresistible. Regardless of our 
decision, we are faced with the “problem” of 
raising the plants until they flower. 


Experienced growers all have their own 
methods which usually work very well, but how 
about those growers who are perhaps just 
starting in this fascinating hobby? There is no 
simple method which will apply equally to 
growers around this wonderful country with its 
varying and often opposing, conditions. 
Perhaps a few of my own experiences and 
observations may suggest a starting point. 


Let’s look at the seedlings supplied by the 
various Commercial Nurseries for a start. Most 
of the time these are grown and sold in 50 mm 
(2”) plastic tubes. If you have to send away for 
them you may find them sent ‘bare rooted ‘. 
This saves on freight costs and, provided the 
weather is not too hot and the Carrier not too 
slow, is perfectly acceptable. 


When | receive seedlings here in Western 
Australia, they have travelled a long way and 
have been subjected to some fairly rough 
handling in some cases (though to be fair they 
have always been well packed and arrive 
Safely). With the potted seedlings | find that, so 
long as the roots are not growing out of the 
bottom of the pot, they are best left as they are. 
Simply give them a thorough watering, which 
helps wash off some of the chemicals the 
suppliers have to use to comply with W.A. 
Quarantine regulations, and place them in a 
sheltered area to recuperate. 


| use foam boxes from the fruit & vegie shop 
which | cut down to 100 mm (outside 
measurement) to contain the seedlings and put 
them in my fibreglass covered area. Don’t forget 
though that the boxes must have adequate 
drainage holes. 
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| find this method protects the roots while still 
allowing fresh air over the foliage. If the roots 
are showing through the bottom of the pots, 
which can often be the case if you receive them 
late in the year, | pot them on into 65 mm tubes, 
| have been fortunate enough to obtain some 
pots with very open bases which provide 
excellent drainage. 


Should you receive bare rooted plants these 
should be treated with a little extra care. Often 
the packing material, usually sphagnum moss 
and/or shredded newspaper will be fairly dry. 
So | like to give them a thorough spraying with 
water and leave them for an hour two in a cool, 
shady area to revive before potting them into 
the appropriate sized tubes. 


| find it pays to under-pot seedlings and move 
them on later rather than give them too big a 
pot to start off with. Very often | have to pot on 
a couple of times a year and find this makes for 
stronger plants than if they are given too much 
room too early. 


As a potting mix | use the medium grade of 
Debco™ bark with the addition of similar sized 
blue metal: approximately 75% bark, 25% 
stone, as | believe the addition of the stone 
helps to stabilise the tubes and holds a small 
amount of moisture. 


My watering programme is to give the seedlings 
a thorough soak and then let them almost dry 
out before watering again, By standing the 
tubes in the foam boxes there is always a slight 
dampness in the bottom and this encourages 
the roots to seek out the moisture and thus 
grow longer and stronger. After all, if our plants 
don’t have good roots then they are not going 
to thrive. 


Don’t crowd or jam the tubes into the boxes. A 
Space between each tube mean free air 
circulation which is essential to good growing. 
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Feeding your seedlings is also very important. 
However | feel this can easily be overdone. The 
golden rule here is that the brighter the light the 
more your plants can use fertiliser within 
reason. Native orchids are not greedy, they 
seem best satisfied with little and often - but not 
too often. 


| feel that any plant grown hard is less likely to 
be affected by pests and diseases. So a system 
that allows them to grow strongly without 
forcing will give tough, healthy plants that will 
tend to flower earlier. | believe a fertiliser that 
has a fairly high proportion of Potassium 
encourages root growth in proportion to top 
growth and makes for strong seedlings. | tend 
to fertilise every 10-14 days. 


When | buy flasks | try to arrange to have them 
delivered about September. This allows me time 
to de-flask and acclimatise the little plants 
before the really hot weather arrives. 
Remember, you are dealing with what are in 
effect new born babies and a little extra effort 
and care is needed to ensure their survival. 


De-flasking is not difficult provided you follow a 
few simple guidelines. | use the easily 
obtainable 2 litre ice cream containers - one 
filled with tepid water, and one with tepid water 
containing fungicide and a very small amount of 
fertiliser (Aquasol is good). The contents of the 
flask are emptied into the clear water and all the 
agar gel is carefully washed off. This is 
important as any left on is a great breeding 
ground for bacteria and fungi. The separated 
plants are then carefully transferred to the 
container of fungicide/fertiliser where they soak 
for a few minutes. | then remove them to a sheet 
or two of clean newspaper to drain before the 
next step. 


Last season | used a method | discovered while 
browsing through some back issues of Orchids 
Australia. After draining for a short while | 
transferred the seedlings to another ice cream 
container with a couple of damp paper towels in 
the bottom and covered the container with 
GLAD Wrap, sealing it carefully to make it as 
airtight as possible. Don’t forget to include a 
label so that you know what is inside! 


After about 7 to 10 days in a shady, protected 
area, the babies are planted into a community 
pot. For this | use 120 mm, 150 mm, or 200 mm 
shallow pots depending on the number of 
plants in the flask. 
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Incidentally, | don’t bother with the runts or any 
protocorms which are discarded. In my 
experience they are unlikely to develop into 
worthwhile plants. 


| find this method seems to give good results 
with the plants forming live roots quite quickly. 
Certainly, with some Sarcochilus species | de- 
flasked, the results are very pleasing. These 
were mounted direct from the ice cream 
containers onto various mounts such as cork, 
hardwood strips, and callistemon and nearly all 
continued with good live roots. | really can’t see 
the point of putting seedlings of epiphytic 
species such as Sarcochilus dilatatus or 
Dockrillia teretifolia (formerly Dendrobium 
teretifolium) into pots when they only have to be 
mounted later. Do it from the start - | find they 
grow better as many epiphytes don’t like their 
roots covered. 


The community pots of seedlings will remain, 
housed in foam boxes, in my covered area until 
| am sure they have formed good root systems. 
They will then be potted into individual 25 mm 
(2”) tubes, probably next Spring. 


Here in Western Australia, we frequently suffer 
from extreme heat conditions. This is due to 
high pressure systems to the south of the 
continent causing strong easterly winds to blow 
over the central desert regions. These winds 
and heat can (and do) cause our plants to suffer 
extreme stress. | expect most regions 
experience very hot conditions sometime 
during the Summer months and | find Envy® to 
be helpful if used before the temperatures rise 
too high. The most effective method for me 
though is to move the very small seedlings and 
community pots to a temporary bench under 
one of my ordinary benches - in the shadiest 
coolest, most breezy corner. Once the sun goes 
down and the temperature drops somewhat, 
they go back on their usual places in my 
covered area so that the nocturnal nasties such 
as slugs and snails are not tempted! 


In contrast to the problem of excessive heat, in 
Winter, living as | do in the hills East of Perth, | 
have the problem of cool, wet weather. This 
slows the growth of seedlings, especially any of 
the hot/cold hybrids. My solution is to give them 
some bottom heat - not too much, a minimum 
of 8-10°C is fine. 


This is easy to arrange with one of the electrical 
propagation systems now available. Should the 
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Like most growers space is always a problem, 
but by hanging some of the seedlings on wire 
mesh it is surprising just how many plants you 
can accommodate. Lateral thinking can often 
produce satisfactory results! 


nights be very cool in September, which can 
often happen where | live, then placing the 
community pots on a heat source and covering 
them with plastic covers keeps them growing 
well. In fact | give all my hot/cold hybrids 
bottom heat in winter until they are really 
growing strongly: and even then | winter them in 
my covered area. During: the daylight hours | 
find artificial heat is seldom needed. 


| hope this article has helped somewhat and 
that, if you do decide to grow Natives from 
scratch as it were, you have success and enjoy 


| try and keep all my small plants, includin 
~ p Ys R 2 the results - beautiful flowering plants. 


those in 80 mm pots in my covered area. | find 
they grow better this way. v 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 


New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (reprinted from The Orchid Review) 


May to October 1996 registrations; 
Name | Parentage | _Registered by 
G. Rex (V. Frampton) 


Dendrobium 


Alice Frampton X gracillimum x Hot Shot 


Autumn Aussie Victory x Red River N. Finch 
Balranald jonesii x Gracious Cascades W.T. Upton 
Bellinger Valley Hilda Poxon x Gai Ellen N. Mitchell 
Class Lorikeet x Specio-kingianum N. Finch (D. Butler) 
Darlington Gem Aussie Ira x tetragonum H.A. Wilson 
Darlington Glory Aussie Ira x Golden Glory H.A. Wilson 
Darlington Jewel Nunkumbil x Aussie Ira H.A. Wilson 
Darlington Parish Aussie lra x X gracillimum H.A. Wilson 
Darlington Quest Aussie Ira x Aussie Quest H.A. Wilson 
Elegant Autumn bigibbum x Ellen W.T. Upton 
Elegant Charm Andrew Upton x speciosum W.T. Upton 
Elegant Flame Elegant Autumn x speciosum W.T. Upton 
Elegant Gem White Gem x speciosum W.T. Upton 
Enzed Onward Jombock x Hilda Poxon D. Burgess 
Gaudy Brinawa Charm x Hilda Poxon N. Finch 

Green Gem Aussie Cascade x striolatum His & Hers (O/U) 
Hera bigibbum x Zeus R. Angus (K. Russell) 
Hot Pink Jombock x bigibbum W.T. Upton 
Intense Lorikeet x Zip N. Finch (D. Butler) 
Jamie’s Falcon Jamie Upton x falcorostrum W.T. Upton 
Jesmond Gold Golden Glory x speciosum J. Purvis 

Liquid Sunshine canaliculatum x jonesii W.T. Upton 
Lusty Red River x Delicate Ellen N. Finch 
Memoria Doreen Sprott Joy Wray x Debra Wray S. Wray 
Myponga Nugget x kingianum Adelaide 

Philip Hill Aussie Ira x Red River S.G. Hill 

Pink Charm Lynette Banks x kingianum Florafest 

Rexy’s Charm Zeppelin x Aussie Starlight G. Rex 

Rexy’s Dawn affine x Minnie G. Rex 

Rexy’s Downfall Candice x tetragonum G. Rex 

Rexy’s Dream discolor x David Baver G. Rex 

Rexy’s Gem Gloucester Gem x canaliculatum G. Rex 

Rexy’s Lady Suzanne x Phil Deane G. Rex 

Rexy’s Limelight johannis x Phil Deane G. Rex 

Rexy’s Mate X gracillimum x Hilda Poxon G. Rex 
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Native Orchid Seedling Care 
. = 
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F. Vernon F. Vernon 
Compots and small seedlings under bench Compots under plastic covers on heat bed. 
during heatwave. 


ieee! 22 
Seal 


F. Vernon 


Various pots and tubes. 


F. Vernon 
Flowering house with Native dendrobiums. 
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Ira Butler Trophy Committee Awards for 1996 
Ruth Rudkin 
Hon. Secretary, Ira Butler Trophy Committee 
18 Lyle Avenue, Lindfield, NSW 2070 


THE GOLD IRA BUTLER TROPHY FOR 
THE GRAND CHAMPION AUSTRALIAN NATIVE ORCHID HYBRID OF 1996 


Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride ‘Patricia’ HCC/OSCOV 
Grown by Henk van den Berg - hybridised by Jack McMillan and Dave Mitten of Newcastle. 


This was the Champion Australian Native Orchid Hybrid at the Melbourne International Orchid 
Spectacular August 1996 run by The Orchid Societies Council of Victoria. It was a magnificently 
flowered plant with 13 upright inflorescences, well clear of the leaves. The flowers were basically cream 
coloured splashed with purple/red, accentuated by a deep purple lip. It is a hybrid between D. Gillian 
Leaney and D. Zip. 


This year, there were 33 plants nominated. 14 were from ANOS or Native Orchid Societies, 6 from State 
Orchid Societies. and 13 from State Affiliated Societies, which was very pleasing as it indicates that 
more orchid growers are growing native orchids. 


Although some of the slides were excellent and did justice to the plants, there were a number that did 
not. The chief problems were under or over exposure, poor focus, poor background, embellishments 
such as cards and rosettes, the whole plant not shown or it was obviously photographed in a display. 
This year in addition to the Gold Trophy, there were 10 Silver Trophies given. All the other plants, 
received a Certificate indicating that they had been nominated. 


SILVER TROPHIES 
Calda. Harlequin ‘Bob’ - G. Niewenhoven 
Den. X delicatum - P.& C. Mies. 

Den. Graham Hewitt ‘Dee Pee’ - D. & P. Harmer 
Den. Hilda Poxon ‘Carlingford’ - N. & K. Mitchell 
Den. Kardinia - H. van den Berg 
Den. Toowoomba Gold ‘Ingot’ - P. Grech 
Den. Valda - M. Harrison 
Den. Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ - B. Fletcher 
Den. Jonathan’s Glory ‘Brett’ - M. Tyack 
Sarco. Weinhart ‘Cee Dee’ - A. Flanagan 


CERTIFICATES 
Den. (Aussie Quest x Peter) - H. van den Berg 
Den. (Colonial Flirt x Sunglow) - H.van den Berg 
Den. Anne’s Rainbow Surprise - H. van den Berg 
Den. Aussie Victory ‘The Giant’ - N. & K. Mitchell 
Den. Dainty Cascades - S. Popple. 
Den. X gracillimum ‘Bunyan Castle’ - E. Webeck 
Den. Julie Skillicorn - R. & L. King. 
Den. Karsun ‘Yellow Glow’ - D. Wood 
Den. Kayla - C. Brandon 
Den. Kayla ‘Eloise’ - R. Winch 
Den. Kayla ‘Western Fire’ - R. Winch 
Den. Lorikeet - B. Mules 
Den. Lynette Banks - H. van den Berg 
Den. Lynette Banks - N. & K. Mitchell 
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Ptst. X furcillata - A. Stephenson. 
Sarco. (Heidi x Pinkhart) - D. & P. Harmer 
Sarco. Canary x Rhincs. Dorothy - L. Fagg 
Sarco. First Light ‘Goldrush’ - W. Kennewell 


Sarco. Fitzhart - C. Brandon. 
Sarco. Melba ‘Gawler’ - J. & R. Cannon 


Keeping in mind that the aim of the Ira Butler Trophy Committee is to stimulate and encourage the 
advancement of Australian Native Orchid Hybrids, it is pleasing to see the great improvement that can 
be seen in the hybrids nominated for the Trophy. Even more pleasing is to see the interest being shown 
in Australian orchids by Orchid Societies in general. 


THE BILL MURDOCH TROPHY FOR 
THE GRAND CHAMPION NATIVE ORCHID SPECIES OF 1996 


Cymbidium canaliculatum ‘Ghost Gum’ AM/QOC/AOC 
Grown by Dr. Desmond Neuendorff, Queensland. 


This plant was nominated by the Queensland Orchid Society which gave it an Award of Merit. It was 
particularly well cultured, with eleven inflorescences each with up to 56 flowers and many buds. The 
flowers were of outstanding form for the species. The petals and sepals were green with brown 
markings, while the labellum had contrasting white spots. 


Although there is only one Bill Murdoch Trophy, certificates have been given to all the other plants, in 
recognition that they were nominated for this trophy. In all 31 plants were nominated. Other nominated 
plants were as follows. 


e Bulb. bracteatum ‘Eliza’ - G. Walsh. e Den. speciosum var. speciosum (‘National 

e Calda. colorata - L. & W. McHugh. White’ x self) - C. Brandon 

e Calda. flaccida var. pulchra ‘Edna Bellis’ - e Den. speciosum var. speciosum ‘Windy 
M. May Too’ - H. van den Berg. 

e Den. bigibbum ‘Top Hat’ - H. van den Berg e Den. speciosum var. speciosum 

e Den. bigibbum var. compactum - M. eens -H. Hana ta 
(arrison: ° en. teretifolium - Enfield Orchids. 

e Den. bigibbum var. compactum ‘Peace’ - ° Den. teretifolium - H. van den Berg 
D. Neuendorff e Den. trilamellatum ‘Clandeller’ - V. & B. 

‘ eta loft ELE, lela] To NEEe ° Bae sulphurea ‘Pot o’ Gold’ - B. & C. 
Spirit’ - D. Neuendorff Walsh. 

OIE GMT STONE © Eria fitzalanii - E. Lielkajis. 

e Den. foelschei Christine - E. Lielkajis. °  Ptst. abrupta - Nesbitt’s Orchids. 

° Den. jonesii - A. & T. King. e Ptst. taurus - Nesbitt’s Orchids. 

¢ Den. kingianum ‘Julie K’ - N. & K. Mitchell. e Sarco. hartmannii ‘Arcoona Park’ - H. Tozer 

e Den. kingianum ‘Valdon’ - D. & V. Towell e Sarco. hartmannii ‘Sylvan Sun’ - H. Tozer 

e Den. schneiderae var. major ‘Margaret’ - A. e Sarco. hartmannii (‘George’ x Woodlands’) 
Sherwood. - E. Husted. 

e Den. speciosum var. grandiflorum ‘Camp e Sarco. hartmannii (‘Robyn’ x ‘Eric 
Creek’ - G. Walsh. Marygold’) - A. Stephenson. 


Congratulations to all who sent in Nominations, to the growers, Show Marshals, Registrars and 
particularly to the photographers with all the difficulties involved in orchid photography. Special thanks 
to those who sent in their Nominations early so they could be listed well before the judging. 

ro) 
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Den. Rutherford Blushing Bride 
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Grower, H. van den Berg. 
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Cymbidium canaliculatum ‘Ghost Gum’ 


Grower, D. Neuendorff 


Grower, H. van den Berg 
Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride ‘Patricia’ HCC/OSCOV 1996. 


Gold Ira Butler Trophy Winner 1996. 
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Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride ‘Patricia’ HCC/OSCOV 1996 


Henk van den Berg 
16 Compton Street, Rutherford NSW 2320 


This long-named Australian native Dendrobium hybrid was registered by Trevor Smith in 1993, who 
also happens to live at Rutherford, near Maitland. It is a cross between D. Gillian Leaney and D. Zip. 


My plant was from a cross created by 
Newcastle hobby hybridists and friends, Dave 
Mitten and Jack McMillan. The seed pod was 
flasked by Down Under Native Orchids, who 
also marketed the seedlings. My plant originally 
came from this nursery. 


Dave’s D. Gillian Leaney ‘D.M.’ was used as the 
pod parent. This plant was actually bred by Ira 
Butler and came into his possession via Murray 
Corrigan. It is a filled-in white to cream flower 
with a strong purple labellum. The flowers are 
held on strong upright inflorescences. 


D. Zip ‘J.McM’ was the pollen parent, which 
Jack owns. It is the most striking D. Zip | have 
seen with strong purple edgings and markings. 
It has been used extensively in hybridising with 
remarkable results. D. Zip ‘J.McM’ was a 
seedling obtained from Reg Sheen of Wingham 
from his cross of D. kingianum ‘Betty’ x D. Ku- 
Ring-Gai ‘Bobin’. It’s worth noting that those 
last mentioned plants have also produce a high 
proportion of quality progeny. 


My plant of Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing 
Bride ‘Patricia’ is vigorous, easy to grow and 
lives with the rest of my cool-growing 
dendrobiums. The plants get sunlight all day as 
| have no trees or buildings obstructing the light 
quality. They receive a lot a fresh air which is 


supplemented by fans in my shadehouses. 
Some of my plants are now suspended using 
wire hangers and fishing swivels. My 
dendrobiums are regularly fertilised with 
“H.S.0.8” and | am certainly happy with the 
results, both in terms of growth and flowering. 


This hybrid as been “remade” several times in 
recent years by a number of hybridists and 
seedlings may still be available from recognised 
nurseries. A reverse cross using the same 
parents is a season off flowering. 


Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride 
‘Patricia’ qualified for nomination in the annual 
“Ira Butler Trophy” competition after it was 
judged Champion Australian Native Hybrid and 
awarded a Highly Commended Certificate by 
the OSCOV (Orchid Societies Council of 
Victoria) Judges at the Second Melbourne 
Orchid Conference in August 1996. 


As the “Ira Butler Trophy” competition is judged 
on colour slides, | wish to acknowledge Ken 
Roberts of Melbourne and David Banks of 
Sydney for their assistance and first class 
photography. | know there were many fine 
plants nominated, but their superior slides 


proved invaluable. 
w 
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Sarcochilus Festival of Orchids, 1996 


This annual event is staged by Maribyrnong 
Orchid Society, west of Melbourne on the 
second weekend in November. 


This year we were privileged to have Ken and 
Noeleen Russell and Kevin and Pat Wilson from 
N.S.W. attend our show. Ken brought along 
some of his plants for display, winning the class 
for best Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii. He also gave 
lectures during both days of the show and there 
was a wealth of information to digest. 
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Another interstate visitor was Stewart Penman 
from Border District Orchids. He was brought in 
by friends from ANOS Victoria. 


The Champion Sarcochilus went to S. Judith 
‘Snowball’ a plant bred by Ken Russell. The 
owners have had this plant for 7 years and it 
had 187 flowers off 13 inflorescences. 


In all there were 420 plants benched by 88 
exhibitors, and another 200 for display only. 


Frances Wilde, Little River. Vic. & 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations (continued) 


Dendrobium 

Rexy’s Miss Margie Gem x Mini Pearl G. Rex 
Rexy’s Mistake Johulatum x bigibbum G. Rex 
Rexy’s Pride agrostophyllum x falcorostrum G. Rex 
Rexy’s Star canaliculatum x Verninha G. Rex 
Rigidigge rigidum x bowmannii G. Rex 
Silver Milestone Ku-Ring-Gai x Colin Don Massey 
Star Bright Berry x Chrystaline Orchid Zone (M. Pendleton) 
Striking kingianum x striolatum His & Hers 
Stunning Elegant Heart x Aussie Victory N. Finch 
Sunterry Sunglow x Pinterry Florafest 
Tawhai Gold speciosum x Aussie Springtime S. Wray 
Tie-Dye Brinawa Charm x Candice N. Finch 
Timothy Heydon Ellen x Zeppelin J. Donovan 
Vern Frampton Brinawa x bigibbum G. Rex 
Watervale Hot Shot x kingianum Adelaide 
Yellow Dawn Eleebana x Harold Hirsch W.T. Upton 
Yondi Beck Yondi Brolga x falcorostrum S. Batchelor 
Yondi Harvest Wesley Rose x falcorostrum S. Batchelor 
Yondi Honey Suzanne x Peach Glow S. Batchelor 
Yondi Neon Kathryn Banks x falcorostrum S. Batchelor 
Yondi Pearl Kathryn Banks x Peach Glow S. Batchelor 
Yondi Topaz Jamie Upton x Star of Gold S. Batchelor 
Zelma Mitchell Yondi Star x Dot Sheen N. Mitchell 
Zeus Aussie Ira x Peewee R. Angus (K. Russell) 
Zoom Kathryn Banks x Zip N. Finch 
Plectochilus 

Longwarry Pirhz. tridentata x Sarco. Heidi Riviera (G. Hicks) 
Sarcochilus 

Emerald Judith x spathulatus Florafest 
Flirt Riverdene x hartmannii N. Finch 
Glenn ceciliae x olivaceus R. Currell 


R. Currell 


AUSTRALIAN DECIDUOUS 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


Available as ... 

Bare root plants: May - August 
Dormant tubers: November - February 
Flasks, all year 
Be 
Easily grown species and hybrids from a range 
of genera including: Caladenia, Chiloglottis, 
Corybas, Cyrtostylis, Diuris, Lyperanthus, 

Microtis, Pterostylis and Thelymitra. 
eB 
Send S.A.E. for listing and cultural notes. 


NESBITTS ORCHIDS 


PO BOX 72 
WALKERVILLE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5081 
Phone: (08) 8261 1550 Fax: (08) 8266 0372 


Julie-Anne hillii x hirticalcar 


rchid 


Productions 


by Phil Spence 


For flasks of the latest in 
Australasian Hybrids and those 
hard-to find Species. 


Send a stamp for our current listing 


PO Box 102, Forestville, 
NSW. 2087 
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Prasophyllum canaliculatum, an Endangered New Species of 
Orchidaceae from Southern New South Wales 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 

G.P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Prasophyllum canaliculatum, an extremely rare and endangered new species from a montane area of 
south-eastern New South Wales, is described and illustrated. 


Key Words 
Orchidaceae, Prasophyllum canaliculatum, new 
species, Australia. 


Introduction 

Prasophyllum fuscum was described in 1810 by 
Robert Brown based on specimens collected 
by himself from “moist meadows towards the 
Georges River” in October 1903 (Clements 
1989). The species became a_ botanical 
dumping ground for a number of scarcely 
related taxa and in 1991 five new species were 
described which had previously been confused 
with P. fuscum (Bates & Jones in Jones 1991). A 
further species of the Prasophyllum fuscum 
complex, this one very rare and endangered, is 
here described as new. 


Prasophyllum canaliculatum D.L. Jones, 
sp. nov., 

P. fusci R.Br. affinis, a qua labello late elliptico 
lobis lateralibus latis ad apicem abrupte 
contractis, lobo medio recto caudiformi, labelli 
callo quadrato in canale angusto distaliter 
contracto, et anthera quam disco stigmatico 
multo breviori, differt. 

Typus 

Australia: New South Wales: Countegany - 
Wadbilliga Rd, 27 Dec. 1996, D.L. Jones 
15082 (holo CANB, iso AD, MEL, NSW). 


Tuberous terrestrial herb growing singly or in tufts 
of 2-4 plants. Tubers not seen. Leaf erect, 25-40 
cm long, 3-5 mm wide, terete, bright green, base 
2-3 mm across, reddish to purplish; free lamina 
erect, 12-20 cm long, usually partly withered at 
anthesis. Inflorescence a moderately dense spike 
5-11 cm long. Floral bracts obovate-elliptical, 3-4 
mm long, c. 4 mm wide, closely embracing the 
ovary, apex apiculate. Ovaries at about 30° to the 
rachis, obovoid, 4-5 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, 
bright green. Flowers 5-25, 7-9 mm across, red, 
greenish red or brownish red, fragrant, sessile. 
Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate, 7.5-9 mm long, 4-5 
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mm wide, deflexed, apex recurved, acuminate, 
with 3 darker stripes. Lateral sepals free, linear- 
lanceolate, 7.5-9 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, erect or 
recurved, base not gibbous, distal margins 
involute, apex bidentate. Petals linear-lanceolate, 
6.5-7.5 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, porrect to 
spreading, incurved distally, margins pale, apex 
obtuse to acute. Labellum sessile, porrect to 
obliquely erect, apex erect, at right angles to the 
basal part; lamina broadly ovate-elliptical, 6-7.5 
mm long, 5-6 mm wide, suddenly contracted in 
the distal two-thirds to a short apical cauda c. 2 
mm long, base not gibbous, margins widely flared, 
slightly irregular, apex subobtuse. Callus a broad 
rectangular plate, c. 4 mm long, c. 3 mm wide, 
green to reddish, folded distally into a deep 
channel which becomes filled with nectar, lateral 
margins raised above the lamina, a short tail-like 
extension apparent when the labellum is flattened. 
Column porrect from the end of the ovary, c. 3.5 
mm long, c. 4.5 mm wide; appendages oblong- 
lanceolate, c. 3.5 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, slightly 
falcate, widely divergent, apex obtuse, truncate or 
emarginate, about as long as the stigmatic plate. 
Anther ovate, c. 2 mm long, c. 1.8 mm wide, 
rugose, dark brownish purple. Pollinarium c. 2.7 
mm long; viscidium ovate, c. 0.4 mm long; 
hamulus ligulate, c. 0.6 mm long; pollinia c. 2 mm 
long, yellow, sectile. Stigma ovate-quadrate, c. 2.2 
mm long, c. 2.2 mm wide, the rostellum about as 
high as the appendages. Capsules not seen. 


Flowering Period 
Late December and January. 


Distribution 

New South Wales where known only from the 
Countegany - Wadbilliga region to the east of 
Cooma. 


Ecology 

In the only known habitat, the species grows in 
a small patch of dense low grass tussocks 
among widely scattered trees of Eucalyptus 
pauciflora Sieber ex Spreng. The soil is a well- 
structured brown loam. Altitude: c. 1000 m. 
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Prasophyllum canaliculatum, Wadbilliga, NSW, D.L.Jones 15082: 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. labellum 
from side; f. longitudinal section of labellum; g. column from front; h. column from rear; i. column 
from side; j. pollinarium; k. dorsal sepal; I. lateral sepal; m. petal; n. floral bract. 

Drawing 27/12/1996 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Recognition 

Distinguished from all other species of 
Prasophyllum by the following combination of 
characters; red to reddish brown flowers; a 
broadly-elliptical labellum with wide lateral 
lobes which taper inwards suddenly at the apex 
and a short, erect tail-like mid-lobe; a quadrate 
labellum callus which contracts distally into a 
narrow channel; and, the anther much shorter 
than the stigmatic plate. 


Similar Species 

Prasophyllum canaliculatum is a distinctive 
component of the P fuscum complex. Its 
closest congener would appear to be P 
appendiculatum Nicholls which occurs in the 
coastal lowlands and near-coastal ranges of 
southern New South Wales and eastern 
Victoria. However even this species is not very 
similar and P. canaliculatum is_ readily 
distinguished from all others by its labellum 
shape and deeply grooved callus. Its montane 
habitat growing among grass tussocks in 
snowgum woodland is very noteable. 


Notes 

Prasophyllum canaliculatum was discovered by 
Ron Tunstall in December 1996, with the first of 
the plants in early flower. This is the only locality 
of the orchid known to date despite several 
searches by the author in similar habitats in 
nearby regions. Numbering about 30 
individuals, the continued existence of this 
colony is perilous, as it is situated on a road 
verge which has suffered disturbance from road 
widening operations. The colony is also 
threatened by the invasion of the exotic fog 
grass (Holcus lanatus L.) which has vigorously 
colonised the sites disturbed by the roadworks. 


Pollination 

Five specimens of a small weevil were observed 
actively feeding on the copious nectar secreted 
from the callus plate on the labellum of the 
orchid. 
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These weevils were observed to move to 
successive flowers up the raceme, spending 
several minutes in each flower, with their 
mouthparts inserted towards the base of the 
labellum. Pollen removal and deposition was 
observed to be carried out by these insects. 
The weather at the time of these observations 
was cool being overcast and cloudy with a 
temperature of about 18°C. Despite these 
conditions the weevils moved about quite 
actively. The deeply channelled callus plate of 
the  orchid’s’ labellum facilitates the 
accumulation of nectar and is also eminently 
suited to the slender mouthparts of the weevil. 


Because this insect is active at relatively low 
temperatures, which are frequent in the region 
where the orchid grows, | consider this weevil to 
be of significance in the orchid’s ecology. 


Conservation Status 


Known only from the type locality and greatly 
endangered; suggest 1EK by criteria of Briggs & 
Leigh (1996). 


Etymology % 

From the Latin canaliculatus, with a longitudinal 
groove or channel, in reference to the 
prominently grooved labellum callus. 


Other Specimens Examined 

New South Wales: Countegany - Wadbilliga Rd, 
20 Dec 1996, Tunstall (Jones 15081) (CANB); 
ibid, 14 Jan. 1997, Jones 15100 & Garratt 
(CANB). 
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Characterisation of Pterostylis gibbosa R. Br. (Orchidaceae) and 
Description of P. saxicola, a Rare New Species from New South Wales 


Abstract 


David L. Jones and Mark A. Clements 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 

G.P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Pterostylis gibbosa R. Br. is characterised and notes supplied on its typification. The related P. saxicola, 
from central New South Wales, is described as new and illustrated. 


Key Words 
Orchidaceae, Pterostylis gibbosa, P. saxicola, 
new species, Australia. 


Introduction 

The orchid, now known as Pterostylis gibbosa, 
was first collected by Robert Brown and George 
Caley, apparently separately, in 1803. 


Brown collected his specimens from the 
roadside “between Parramatta and Green 
Hills”, in September. 


Caley collected his in October from an area 
known by him as “Cowpastures” and located 
“between Prospect and the South Creek” on 
the Cumberland Plain near Sydney (Webb & 
Lister 1991a). 


At this time Caley referred to species of 
Pterostylis as Druid’s Caps and for the different 
species found he applied a tag name, which in 
the case of P. gibbosa was apparently “Druid’s 
Cap Brownii”. Caley also applied the same tag 
name to specimens of the new species 
described below as P. saxicola and provisionally 
identified by Mark Clements as P. chaetophora 
(Webb & Lister 1991a). These he collected from 
“between the Great Creek [South Creek] and 
Toongabbie” in September 1804 (Webb & Lister 
1991a). 


Both of these collections are mounted on the 
one sheet and preserved in the British Museum 
of Natural History, London. Robert Brown 
probably accompanied Caley on both of these 
occasions (Webb & Lister 1991b), but if so then 
he either didn’t collect specimens of these 
species or else they did not survive the ardours 
of the time. Caley prepared detailed 
descriptions in his diary of the various species 
he collected and was the first to prepare a 
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description of PR. gibbosa, although it was never 
published (Lister in Quality Environmental 
Management 1994). 


Pterostylis gibbosa was formally described in 
1810 by Robert Brown from the specimens he 
collected in September 1803. In the Prodromus 
Brown cites the locality as ‘J’ which is Port 
Jackson. This locality is. detailed in the 
Prodromus as “the neighbourhood of the 
colony of Port Jackson, including the banks of 
the estuary named Hunter’s River or Coal 
River”. Thus ‘Port Jackson’ includes the area 
between Sydney and Newcastle, a much 
broader concept than we envisage today. 
Brown did not refer to Caley’s collections when 
describing P. gibbosa. 


In:the same publication Brown also described 
two other related species, namely P. rufa (Port 
Jackson, 1803) and PR. squamata (Mt Wellington, 
Tasmania, 1805). Bentham (1856) accepted P. 
rufa but dismissed the other two as not being 
distinct from P. rufa, noting them “as forms 
which pass very gradually into each other”. For 
P. gibbosa he added “appears to me to be 
merely a tall-growing luxuriant state of the 
typical short-pointed form”. 


Thus began the confused taxonomy of the 
agglomeration of taxa within Pterostylis that is 
commonly known as the “rufa group”. 


This group will be the subject of a separate 
revisionary treatment, however, a rare species 
which has suffered drastically from Sydney’s 
urban sprawl, is in dire need of scientific 
recognition to aid in its conservation. That 
species is described here as new. It is closely 
related to P. gibbosa, another rare species, and 
the opportunity is also taken to characterise 
that species and discuss its typification. 
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Taxonomy 


Pterostylis gibbosa R. Br., Prodr. 328 (1810). 


TYPE: Port Jackson [roadside between 
Parramatta and Green Hills, Hawkesbury], Sept. 
1803, R. Brown (lecto BM!, fide Clements 1989; 
isolecto BM)). 


P. ceriflora Blackmore & Clemesha, The 
Orchadian 2: 156-8, f. A (1968). 


TYPE: Lake Illawarra, New South Wales, 27 
Sept. 1967, J.A.P. Blackmore (holo NSW!). 


Tuberous, terrestrial herb. Tubers oblate, c. 10-20 mm 
across. Leaves elliptic to ovate, 15-40 mm long, 5-15 
mm wide, 4-11 in a radical rosette, green, the margins 
entire, shortly petiolate, apex subacute to apiculate, 
often withered at anthesis. Inflorescence 15-45 cm 
tall, slender, with 3-6 ensheathing, lanceolate sterile 
bracts. Floral bracts lanceolate, 6-16 mm long, 3-4 
mm wide, acuminate, closely sheathing. Pedicels 3- 
15 mm long, slender, straight or slightly curved. Ovary 
narrowly obovoid, 3-5 mm long, 1-2 mm wide. 
Flowers 1-9, porrect to semi-erect, 12-13 mm long, 
bright green with transparent patches in the galea, the 
tips of the lateral sepals brownish (rarely wholly 
brownish); galea gibbous at the base, curved 
medially, decurved suddenly to the apex; petal 
flanges poorly developed, not touching and not 
closing off the base of the galea. Dorsal sepal 11-13 
mm long, cucullate, obliquely erect, abruptly 
decurved in distal quarter, apical point 2-3 mm long, 
filamentous, acuminate. Lateral sepals deflexed, 
broadly ovate in outline when flattened; fused part 7- 
10 mm long, 11-13 mm wide, flat, the margins 
strongly reflexed back against the ovary, glabrous; 
sinus narrow; free points filamentous, 3-4 mm long, 
reflexed, widely divergent, 8-10 mm apart at the tips. 
Petals ovate-lanceolate, 11-14 mm long, 4-6 mm 
wide, nearly straight, transparent with green basal 
markings and two or three brownish lines, dorsal 
margin green, ciliate, proximal flange poorly 
developed. Labellum highly irritable, attached by a 
ligulate basal claw c. 2 mm long, c. 2 mm wide; 
lamina broadly oblong-obovate, 4.5-5 mm long, 3-4 
mm wide, brownish black to black, constricted in the 
proximal quarter, ventral surface deeply grooved, 
apex obtuse to emarginate; marginal trichomes 2-4 
pairs, white, the longest pair c. 2 mm long, arising 
near the proximal constriction; basal lobe broad, with 
numerous trichomes c. 0.3 mm long; abaxial surface 
with a narrow central channel extending from the 
basal lobe to the apex. Column porrect from the end 
of the ovary, 12-13.5 mm long, c. 3 mm wide; column 
wings c. 4 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, more or less 
rectangular, anterior margins ciliate. Stigma broadly 
scutiform, c. 5 mm long, c. 3.5 mm wide, the upper 
margins irregular. Anther c. 1.5 mm long, obtuse. 
Pollinia linear-oblong to clavate, c. 2 mm long, yellow, 
mealy. Capsules obovoid, 7-8 mm long, c. 4-5 mm 
wide, brownish, erect. 
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Flowering Period 
August to November. 


Distribution 

A rare species mainly found in the southern 
parts of the Central Coast of New South Wales 
with a disjunct population near Milbrodale on 
the North Coast (Hunter Valley). In the southern 
part of its range it is now confined to relict 
patches of vegetation around Lake Illawarra. 


Ecology 

The southern population grows among grass 
and low shrubs in open forest or woodland 
dominated by Melaleuca decora (Salisb.) Britten 
and M. stypheloides Sm. Soils are poorly 
drained silty loams and sandy clay loams. The 
northern population grows in open forest 
dominated by Eucalyptus crebra F. Muell., E. 
moluccana Roxb. and Callitris endlicheri (Parl.) 
F.M. Bailey, with a sparse shrubby to grassy 
understorey, in sandy loam. In both localities 
the plants grow as scattered individuals or in 
small groups and loose colonies. Altitude: 10 m. 
to c. 50 m. 


Recognition 

Distinguished from all other species of rufa 
group Pterostylis by the following combination 
of features; bright green flowers with 
transparent areas in the galea and petals; lateral 
sepals reflexed against the ovary sometimes in 
an almost horizontal position, the margins also 
reflexed, the free points decurved or reflexed; a 
strongly exserted, broadly oblong-obovate, 
brownish black to black labellum which is 
deeply grooved centrally and with a very broad 
basal lobe. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis gibbosa is very similar to P. saxicola 
(see below) but the latter species has 
transparent flowers with dark red-brown 
markings in the galea and wholly red-brown, 
shiny lateral sepals; decurved lateral sepals 
with incurved free points; a broadly obovate, 
dark red-brown labellum which is broadly 
grooved centrally and with a thick basal lobe. | 


Notes 

Because of its rarity, Pterostylis gibbosa has 
been the subject of a number of studies related 
to its conservation (see for example McAlpine 
1982, Bradburn 1984, Bradburn -& Tunstall 
1993), including the preparation of a 
management plan (Muston 1991) and a 
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D.P. Banks D.P. Banks 
Pterostylis chaetophora Pterostylis gibbosa 
from the type site at Neath, N.S.W. from Yallah, Lake Illawarra, N.S.W. 


R.Tunstall R. Tunstall 
Pterostylis gibbosa Pterostylis gibbosa 
from Yallah, Lake Illawarra, N.S.W. from Milbrodale, Hunter Valley, N.S.W. 
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D.P. Banks D.P. Banks 
Pterostylis saxicola Pterostylis saxicola 
habitat, Peter Meadows Ck., Kentlyn, N.S.W John Riley inspecting plants, Kentlyn, N.S.W 


D. Titmuss 
Pterostylis saxicola Pterostylis saxicola 
Flowering plants at Kentlyn, N.S.W. from Douglas Park, N.S.W. 
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recovery plan (Quality Environmental 
Management 1994). With the discovery of the 
Milbrodale population this species is now more 
secure than the new species described below. 


Rarely plants of P. gibbosa have light reddish 
brown flowers, these usually occurring in 
populations of normal green ones. Pterostylis 
gibbosa is one of the tallest growing species of 
the rufa group. It is commonly known as the 
“Illawarra Greenhood”. 


Typification 

The type sheet of P. gibbosa, at the British 
Museum of Natural History, contains specimens 
of both P. gibbosa and the new species which is 
described below as P. saxicola. Brown’s original 
description is not informative as to his intent, 
but on viewing the colour illustration of P 
gibbosa, by Ferdinand Bauer (box 7, t. 190) held 
in the library of the British Museum, it is clear as 
to which species Brown intended the name 
should apply. 


Bauer’s unpublished illustration is part of a set 
intended to be published as a companion work 
of hand-coloured illustrations of the new genera 
and species erected by Brown in Prodromus 
Florae Novae Hollandiae (Stearn 1960). 


The illustration is of a green-flowered species 
with a dark projecting labellum. Clements 
(1989) used this information as a basis for 
choosing the second specimen in from LHS of 
the sheet (marked ‘a’) as the lectotype of P 
gibbosa on 23 Sept. 1983. 


There are 2 other specimens of the same 
species on the type sheet, the remainder are 
the new species described below as P. saxicola. 
Blackmore & Clemesha (1968) misinterpreted 
the type of RP gibbosa when describing P. 
ceriflora. 


Clements (1989) incorrectly cites the date of 
Brown’s original collection as 1804. 


Conservation Status 

Rare and endangered due to_ habitat 
destruction; listed as 2E by Briggs & Leigh 
(1996), but amended here to 3E following the 
discovery and confirmation of the Milbrodale 
population. 


Etymology 
Derived from the Latin, gibbosus, humped, a 
probable reference to the shape of the galea. 
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Specimens examined 

New South Wales: between Prospect and the South 
Creek [Sydney region], Oct. 1803, Caley (BM); Yallah, 
Oct. 1969, Clemesha (CANB 8208978); Milbrodale, 28 
Sep. 1989, Herd & Herd (CANB, NSW 226541); ibid, 
16 Oct. 1993, Smith (NSW); ibid, 23 Sept. 1996, 
Tunstall, Riley & Robertson (ORG 277 & 278) (CANB); 
Yallah, 27 Aug. 1967, Whitehead (CANB 8101479); 
ibid, 11 Sep. 1967, Whitehead (CANB 8101481); ibid, 
31 Sep. 1967, Whitehead (CANB 8101480); ibid, 14 
Oct. 1967, Whitehead (CANB 8101483); ibid, 8 Sep. 
1968, Whitehead (CANB 8101478); Nowra, 5 
Sep.1969, Whitehead (CANB 8101477). 


Pterostylis saxicola D.L.Jones & M.A. 
Clem., sp. nov. 

P. gibbosae R.Br. affinis, a qua floribus 
translucentibus, signis galeae © atro-rubro- 
brunneis; sepalibus lateralibus omnino rubro- 
brunneis nitentibus, decurvis, apicibus liberis 
incurvis; labello late obovato, atro-rubro- 
brunneo, secus medium late canaliculato lobo 
basali maximo, differt. 


Typus 

Australia: New South Wales; Peter Meadows 
Ck, Kentlyn, 25 Oct. 1990, D.L.Jones 6813, 
C.H.Broers & J.Riley (holo; CANB 9016283, iso 
BRI, CANB, MEL, NSW). 


Tuberous, terrestrial herb. Tubers oblate, c. 15-20 mm 
across. Leaves oblong-elliptical to ovate-elliptical or 
obovate, 10-45 mm long, 5-15 mm wide, 5-10 ina 
radical rosette, green, the margins entire, shortly 
petiolate, apex subacute to apiculate, often withered 
at anthesis. Inflorescence 15-35 cm tall, slender, with 
3 or 4 ensheathing, lanceolate sterile bracts. Floral 
bracts lanceolate, 6-16 mm long, 3-4 mm wide, 
acuminate, closely sheathing. Pedicels 3-15 mm long, 
slender, straight or slightly curved. Ovary narrowly 
obovoid, 3-5 mm long, 1-2 mm wide, reddish brown. 
Flowers 1-10, porrect to semi-erect, 12-13 mm long, 
transparent with dark red-brown markings and 
suffusions in the galea, the lateral sepals wholly red- 
brown, shiny; galea gibbous at the base, curved 
medially, decurved suddenly to the apex; petal 
flanges poorly developed, not touching and not 
closing off the base of the galea. Dorsal sepal 11-13 
mm long, cucullate, obliquely erect, abruptly 
decurved in distal quarter, apical point c. 3 mm long, 
filamentous, acuminate. Lateral sepals deflexed, 
ovate in outline when flattened; fused part 7-10 mm 
long, 9-11 mm wide, shallowly concave, the margins 
strongly incurved, glabrous; sinus narrow; free points 
filamentous, c. 5 mm long, curved forwards, 
divergent, 8-10 mm apart at the tips. Petals ovate- 
lanceolate, 11-14 mm long, 3.5-5 mm wide, nearly 
straight, transparent with brown basal markings and 
two or three brown lines, dorsal margin brown, ciliate, 
proximal flange poorly developed. Labellum highly 
irritable, attached by a ligulate basal claw c. 2 mm 
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long, c. 2 mm wide; lamina broadly obovate, 4.5-6 
mm long, 2.5-3.5 mm wide, dark red-brown, 
constricted in the proximal quarter, ventral surface 
shallowly concave to broadly grooved, apex obtuse; 
marginal trichomes 3-5 pairs, white, the longest pair 
c. 3.5 mm long, arising near the proximal constriction; 
basal lobe large, with 1-3 pairs of trichomes c. 0.7 
mm long; abaxial surface with a narrow central 
channel extending from the basal lobe to the apex. 
Column porrect from the end of the ovary, 10-12 mm 
long, c. 2.5 mm wide; column wings c. 3.3 mm long, 
c. 2.5 mm wide, more or less rectangular, anterior 
margins ciliate. Stigma elliptical to broadly scutiform, 
c. 5 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, the upper margins 
irregular. Anther c. 1.2 mm long, obtuse. Pollinia 
linear-oblong to clavate, c. 2 mm long, yellow, mealy. 
Capsules obovoid, 7-8 mm long, c. 4-5 mm wide, 
brownish, erect. 


Flowering Period 
October to December. 


Distribution 

A narrow endemic restricted to the Central 
Coast of New South Wales where distributed 
between Picnic Point and Picton. The species 
also occurs in the Holsworthy Army Reserve (J. 
Riley pers. comm.). Blackmore and Clemesha 
(1968) give the following localities: Emu Plains, 
Glenbrook, Glenhaven, Lapstone — Hill, 
Rookwood, Sackville, Windsor, Woronora River, 
however most of these records are not 
substantiated by specimens. 


Ecology 

Most old records are from the Cumberland 
Plain, west and north-west of Sydney, 
apparently growing in shallow sandy clay loams 
in open forest and woodland with a shrubby 
understorey. Most plants here occur singly or in 
very small, disjunct groups (J. Riley pers. 
comm.). At localities visited by the authors, the 
species grows in shallow sandy soil over flat 
sheets of sandstone and also in crevices 
between sandstone boulders, often in close 
proximity to streams. The plants grow as 
scattered individuals or in small groups and 
loose colonies. Altitude: 10 m. to c. 60 m. 


Recognition 

Distinguished from all other species of the so- 
called “rufa group” Pterostylis by the following 
combination of features; transparent flowers 
with dark red-brown markings in the galea-and 
wholly red-brown, shiny lateral sepals; 
decurved lateral sepals with incurved free 
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points; a broadly obovate, dark red-brown 
labellum which is broadly grooved centrally and 
with a very large basal lobe. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis saxicola is very similar to PR. gibbosa 
but the latter species has bright green flowers, 
strongly reflexed lateral sepals, a prominently 
protruding, broadly oblong-obovate, brownish- 
black to black labellum which is deeply grooved 
centrally and with a very large, swollen basal 
lobe. 


Notes 

Pterostylis saxicola was treated as ‘Pterostylis 
species E’ in the recent Flora of New South 
Wales (Jones 1993). This species has been 
called the “Sydney Plains Greenhood” (J. Riley 
pers. comm.). 


Conservation Status 
Very rare due to habitat destruction; not listed 
by Briggs & Leigh (1996); suggest 2E by criteria 
of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 

Derived from the Latin, saxico/us, dwelling 
among rocks, in reference to a prominent 
habitat of the new species. 


Specimens examined 

New South Wales: Port Jackson, 1804, R. Brown 
(BM, E, W); between the Great Creek [South Creek] 
and Toongabbie, Sept. 1804, Caley (BM); Emu Plains, 
1835, Cunningham (BM); Campbelltown, 28 Oct. 
1989, Riley (Jones 5318) (CANB 8913848); Peter 
Meadows Ck, Kentlyn, 2 Dec. 1996, Riley (ORG 492) 
(CANB). 
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Dor SS 
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Pterostylis saxicola, Kentlyn, NSW, J. Riley (D.L.Jones 5318); 
a. plants; b. flower from side; c. flower from front; d. labellum from above; e. labellum from side; 
f. labellum from below; g. cross-section through middle of labellum; h. column and labellum from 
side; i. column from front; j. labellum strap; k. pollinium; I. lateral sepals, from rear. 

Drawing 22/10/1989 by D.L. Jones.© 
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N.S.W. ANOS Conservation Sub-committee 
Pterostylis gibbosa Survey 1997 


This survey is being conducted to help determine the actual distribution of Pterostylis gibbosa. To 
achieve this, continuation of the surveying of areas of potential habitat will take place. This year it is 
proposed that National Parks and Wildlife Services surveying be aided by interested members of the 
various ANOS Groups. 


Areas to be surveyed are in Nowra/Illawarra, Western Sydney and the Hunter Valley. The ideal time to 
conduct the surveys would be from June to October, with one survey per month during this time. 


Proposed dates for surveys (completed over one or two days) are, 
e 7-8th June 1997 e 12-13th July 1997 
e 9-10th August 1997 . e September 1997 


Expressions of interest and more information can be obtained from your Group’s Conservation Officer. 
Other enquiries may be directed to; 


Graeme Bradburn, 10 Jaylang Place, Figtree NSW 2525. (Telephone 042 271301) 
These surveys will provide a unique opportunity to experience areas of bush not usually accessible to 


the public. As well, other species may be observed, including the even rarer Pterostylis saxicola. 
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Pterostylis gibbosa R. Br., from near Lake Illawarra, N.S.W.; 

a. plant,(to indicated scale); b. flower from the front,(x 3); c. stigma, (x 10); d. column from the side, (x 

5); e. flower from the side (x 3); f. labellum from the side, (x 10); g. labellum from above, (x 10). 
Drawing 1992 by A.W. Dockrill.© 
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FIELD GUIDE TO THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA 


by Tony Bishop 


Paperback 213 x 137 mm, 257 pages. 
ISBN 0 86840 375 X 


Published by University of New South Wales Press, November 1996. 


Retail Price $27.95 


This new book, Field Guide to the Orchids of New South Wales and Victoria, is the first comprehensive, 
full-colour guide to the native orchids of south-eastern Australia. It describes all the formally named 
species as well as over 50 undescribed taxa. In all, over 550 different entities are illustrated with a 
colour photograph - many of which were taken in situ. 


This book is divided into three main sections. 
The first contains comprehensive and 
authoritative descriptions, identification tips, 
field notes and comments on the species 
discussed. These are arranged by botanical 
affinities, rather than alphabetically, to make it 
easier to identify closely related species. 
Distribution and habitat notes are also included. 


The second section comprises the 72 full colour 
pages of over 550 different taxa which are 
native to New South Wales and Victoria. It is the 
first time that such a collection of photographs 
has been put together covering the orchids of 
this region. The photographs are of a very high 
standard, being detailed and in sharp focus. 
These are again organised with similar species 
basically side by side to enable quick 
comparisons to be made. This generally works 
well but flower size can be misleading due to 
the layout of the photos. | found it slightly 
frustrating that some species are depicted 
“front-on” and others “side-on” this can make 
comparisons difficult. 


The third section is a key to the orchid genera 
and species of New South Wales and Victoria. | 
was most impressed with these keys which will 
prove an essential tool to the identification of 
closely related taxa. 


It must be remembered that this edition was 
designed as a field guide, not a “pretty picture” 
coffee table book. Its practical size makes it 
ideal to stick in the backpack on day trips to 
orchid localities. Photographic credits and the 
locations of the pictured specimens are also 
provided to assist readers. Some of these 
localities are deliberately vague to protect 
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| only have a couple of problems with this book, 
both from a technical layout aspect. The front 
cover is very ordinary, with flowers shown 
upside down and it is difficult to read its title. It 
certainly won’t stand out on bookshelves. 
Secondly, the photos are only identified with a 
number. So one has to constantly flip 
backwards and forwards to verify names or 
check information. | appreciate this was also a 
cost consideration. 


Despite these minor faults, | thoroughly 
recommend this book as essential reading to all 
lovers of Australian orchids. Bushwalkers. and 
native plant enthusiasts will also find this work 
very useful. At $27.95 it represents terrific value, 
particularly when you remember the high 
volume of colour photos. 


Obviously some of the names used throughout 
the book may be subject to change for various 
reasons, some of these are actually hinted at in 
the text. Some of the undescribed species and 
“species affin.” may be formally recognised in 
the near future. An updated list of some of the 
“questionable” names will appear in a future 
edition of The Orchadian. 


Tony Bishop sadly died in 1995 without seeing, 
his ‘oook published. It is the first time such a 
collection of quality photographs have been put 
together on the orchids of New South Wales 
and Victoria. This work is a lasting reminder of 
his contribution to Australian orchidology. 


David P. Banks, Seven Hills, NSW 
& 
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TINONEE 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 

flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by.some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 


768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (065) 53 1012 
- Cisitors TOelcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 047 39 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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ORCHIDACEOUS 
BOOKS 


Specialist supplier of 
ORCHID BOOKS 


NEW 


“Field Guide to the Orchids 
of NSW and Victoria” 
by Tony Bishop, 1996, over 500 
colour photos 


$34.95 Postpaid ANYWHERE 
in Australia 


Write now for your free catalogue: 
P.O. Box 378, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


SHOWROOM: Suite 2, Colonial Building, 
aie Main Street, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 
: (066) 28-1438 Fax: (066) 28-1999 


D fewee ) 


Dockrill - Australian Indigenous 
Orchids Vol 1 & 2 ... ........ 
Vermeulen - Orchids of Borneo 
Vol. 1 & 2 ...each $60.00 
Comber - Orchids of Java... ... ... ...$70.00 
Orchids of New Caledonia... ... ... ...$30.00 
Peter O'Byrne - Orchids of 
TT OWLANGLEN Gaerne rere Beer 00100 
AOS - Orchid Photography 
Backhouse & Jeanes - Orchids of 
Victoria ees .. -»-55.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision ation 


-each $75.00 


sect. Latourea & Spatulata $35.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendrobium 
sect. Oxyglossum ....... wee 42.50 


R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Gay 
Islands & Bougainville ...... ... ...$47.50 


R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Vanuatu $30.00 
McQueen - Orchids of Brazil... ... ...$32.50 


POSTAL COSTS EXTRA 


Austiabian Orchid Foundation 


107 ROBERTS STREET, ESSENDON, VICTORIA 3040 


March 1997 


Specialist breeders of 
SSN Australian Native 
Species & Hybrids 
NY ea ichael and Roslyn Harrison 


. 68 Howes Road 
Nth. Wilberforce NSW 2756 


= (045) 76 3290 


Send SAE for full flask list 
Inspection by Appointment 


M 
\ 


NURSERY 


N. & K. Russell 

26 Mary Street 
Dungog 2420 

Ring for appointment: 
(049) 92 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


WAL & JILL UPTON 
kKkk& 
Sarcochilus Orchids 


of Australia 
by Walter T: Upton 


The first book to cover all aspects of 


species and hybrids of this popular 


genus. Personally signed by the author. 
$35.00 including postage 
within Australia 


KK KK 


P.O. Box 215, 
West Gosford 
N.S.W. 2250 


Phone: 


(043) 40-2152 
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MERRELLEN ORCHIDS | 
Ted & Barbara Gregory 


Specialist breeders of cool growing 
Australian Natives and Hybrids 


Send a stamp for our current listing 


Mail Orders our speciality 
181 MACDONNELL ROAD 
EAGLE HEIGHTS, QLD 4271 
PHONE (075) 45 1576 


SIMPSON 
OlrGlriIlIDS 


Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
and hybrids. 


Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 


29 Gannon St., Ph: 074 98 2185 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 -Please phone 
before visiting. 


Orchids 
Australia 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


Subscription Rates 
Sea Mail Aus. $38.00 or US$30 
Air Mail Aus. $55.00 or US$45 
Single Copy Air Mail US$10 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 
Australia 


. (Advise Card Name, (gummy 
} =Number and VISA 


Expiry Date) 
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Australasian Orchids Illustrated 


No. 24: Dockrillia striolata (Reichb.f.) Rauschert 


Common Name: Streaked Rock Orchid 


Subfamily: Epidendroideae 
Tribe: Epidendreae 
Subtribe: Dendrobiinae 
Genus: Dockrillia Brieger 


Distribution: Dockrillia striolata is found in New South Wales (south of the Barrington Tops), south 
to eastern Victoria, the Bass Straight Islands and Tasmania. 


Notes: In 1981 the genus Dendrobium was split into a number of genera which included the 
description of the new genus Dockrillia. The split up of Dendrobium and the description of 
these new genera was not accepted by orchid taxonomists in England, America and Australia. 
Recently some of the New Guinean and Australian species of Dendrobium have been placed 
in the genus Dockrillia, including D. striolata (syn. Dendrobium striolatum). This species is a 
lithophyte and can grow into large mats over boulders and down cliff faces. The stems of 
Dockrillia striolata are thin and wiry, occasionally branching and regularly producing aerial 
roots. The leaves are terete and up to 15 cm in length. The leaves are usually curved and may 
have purple hues in strong light. This orchid produces 1 or 2 flowers on a raceme, which do 
not twist during development leaving the labellum above the column. Hence, this is one of 
the minority of orchids where the flowers are not resupinate. The flowers are up to 2 cm in 
diameter, and the sepals and lateral petals are usually pale yellow, although there are ecotypes 
with green or-brown tinges to these segments. These segments have brown or purple stripes 
or streaks which are more prominent on the outside, and it is these streaks which gives this 
orchid its common name. The labellum is white and strongly curls back. The margins of the 
lateral lobe of the labellum are ruffled and a feature of the flower. The flowers of this orchid 
have a delicate perfume which can be noticed in warm and still conditions. 


Pollination: There is no pollinator recorded for D. striolata, although it is likely that a combination of 
the floral perfume and the colour of the flowers will attract the pollinators. 


Conservation status: This species is not listed as being under threat. 


Culture: D. striolata is suitable for cultivation on a mount or in plastic or terracotta pots. Some growers 
use slatted baskets. The plants can withstand mild frosts (0°C), although they will be damaged 
by severe frosts. This species requires more water or humidity over the summer months than 
most other native epiphytes. The plants are generally suitable to be grown in a shadehouse in 
the temperate regions of Australia. 


Illustration: Painting: Illustrated is a small clump of D. striolata showing the curved terete leaves and 
a number of flowers. Note that the flowers are non-resupinate, with-the labellum above the 
column. The painting also illustrates the natural habit of the plant growing over rocks, with 
this one establishing in a crevice between rocks. 


Description: Tony Slater, 17 Dudley St. Mitcham, Vic. 3132. 


Illustration: Helene Wild, 56 Civic Parade, Seaholme, Vic. 3018 
tw 
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Dockrillia striolata, 
Watercolour by Helene Wild.© 
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BADGES 
A.N.O.S. Membership Badge 
(Thelymitra ixt0ides) ...s.cececeeeeee+ $5.00 ea. 
Superseded Membership badge 
(Dendrobium kingianum) .........+ $5.00 ea. 
Conservation badges:- 
1996 Pterostylis cuculiata .......... $5.00 ea. 
1995 Prasophyllum petilum........ $5.00 ea. 
1994 Dendrobium affine ........+++ $5.00 ea. 
1993 Thelymitra ixtoides .......... $5.00 ea. 


1991 Thelymitra epipactoides ....$5.00 ea. 
1990 Dendrobium bigibbum ...... $5.00 ea. 
A.N.O.S. Conference badges:- 


Ist Pterostylis gibbosd .......000000++ $3.00 ea. 
2nd Sarcochilus hartmannii ...... $3.00 ea. 
‘8rd Caladenia rigida.......... ws+++-5.00 ea. 
Plus postage and handling 
WibadSepeerrrcssstteccscettecsitrertts $1.00 
2topsibad g esssnecmersieestessesreecsstes $1.80 
At Dade esyaercistiecterstersntrsrsfesctres $2.00 


The following prices include postage and 


handling. . . 
BOOKS 

Checklist of Aust. Native Orchid Hybrids, — 

6th Edition 1996 (Limited Stocks) ...... 

(Australia) Beesrerctemtttctcssctcecte: $13.00 

(Overseas) peers $15.00 
Proceedings of 1st Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 

(Australia) meetin $17.00 

(Overseas) ersten ieteitscherstist $20.00 
Proceedings of 2nd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 

(Australia) Mertccsssscotsccsresstecterte: $13.00 

(Overseas) Meme rerrien teetet $16.00 
Proceedings of 3rd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 

(Australia) 

(Overseas) .........++ : 
Cultivation of Australian Native Orchids - 

2nd Edition 

A.N.O.S. Victorian Group .......... $12.00 
Orchids of Western Australia - 1st Edition 
Cultivation & Natural History $6.00 ea 


Myall Orchids 


New Guinea and Australian Ceratobium 
Dendrobiums including: 


D. bigibbum, D. canaliculatum and 
D. johannis hybrids 


Some New Guinea species 
Seedlings to flowering size 


Min Korsman 


95 Toolakea Beach Road, Bluewater Qld, 4818 
Ph: (077) 88 6147 
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The Australasian Native Orchid Society Inc., Offers YOU... 


Lasianthera Vol. 1 No. 1 (PNG Journal) 


(Australia )Peenstinentiiettertstites $18.00 

(Overseas) meeteritett artis: $20.00 
The Orchadian - Back numbers 

Volume 10 - complete ............5 $36.00 

Volume 11 - complete .............. $36.00 


Some numbers of Vol. 10 and all of Vol 11 

are available at $3.00 per issue 

All issued numbers of Vol. 12: $6.00 per issue 

e e e e e e 
DRAWING 

Superb watercolour prints of J. J. Riley’s 

drawings of Australian native orchids are now 

available 

Set 1 - Plerostylis maxima, Dipodium 
variegatum, Pterostylis daintreana, 
Pterostylis grandiflora, Cryptostylis erecta, 
Genoplesium filiforme, Diuris lanceolata, 
Rimacola elliptic ....c.ceceeeseceeseevecees $15.00 

Set 2 - Plerostylis sanguinea, P.depauperata, 
Acianthus caudatus, Caladenia concinna, 
Chiloglottis truncata, Dendrobium 
kingianum, Sarcochilus australis, 
Dendrobium striolatum.......cccccccee $15.00 

Set 3 - Dendrobium moorei, Lyperanthus 
nigricans, Dendrobium bowmanii, 
Eriochilus cucullatus, Pterostylis vittata, 
Sarcochilus ceciliae, Sarcochilus falcatus, 


Cymbidium canaliculatum .........++. $15.00 
A.N.O.S MEDALLIONS 


Bronze and Silver in plastic wallets: provision 
for engraving on the reverse side $15.00 
each. 
e e e e e e 
Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa and American 
Express welcome: quote card number, 
cardholder’s name, Amex ID number (if 
applicable) and card expiry date with your 
signed order. 
Send order to... 
TREASURER, A.N.O.S. 

G.P.O. BOX 978 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. 1043 


RIVIERA ORCHIDS 
John and Pat Campbell 
WE SPECIALISE IN COOL GROWING 
NATIVES & THEIR HYBRIDS 


100 HUNTERS LANE, 
LAKES ENTRANCE, VIC 3909 


Ring for Appointment 
(051) 55 2249 or 55 1142 
e Mail Orders Catered for 
e SAE for Current Listing 
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DIRECTORY OF A. N. O. S. GROUPS & ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

e A.N.O.S. Central Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 10, 
Erina 2250. Tel: (043) 73-1186. Meetings 2nd Fri 
each month, Gosford City Arts Centre, 36 Webb 
St, East Gosford. Meeting 7.30pm 

e A.N.O.S. Far North Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 
949, Ballina 2478. Tel: (066) 86-6303. Meetings 
7.30pm 1st Thurs each month, 2 Treelands 
Crescent, Ballina 

e A.N.O.S. Hawkesbury, Hon Sec, 35 Dorothy St, 
Freemans Reach 2756. Tel: (045) 79-6375. 
Meetings 8pm 1st Fri each month, Horticulture 
Centre, University Western Sydney, Richmond 

e A.N.O.S. Macarthur & District, Hon Sec, C/- 28 
Crisp Sparkle Dr, Ambarvale 2560. Meetings 8pm 
3rd Wed each month, Narellan Community Hall, 
Queen St, Narellan 

e A.N.O.S. Mid-North Coast, Hon Sec, P O Box 
128, Taree 2430. Tel: (065) 53-1012. Meetings 
7.30pm last Fri each month either Taree or 
Wauchope, phone Hon Sec. 

e A.N.O.S. Newcastle Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 
273, Kotara Fair 2289. Tel: (049) 43-1362. 
Meetings 4th Wed each month, John Young 
Community Centre, Thomas St, Cardiff 

e A.N.O.S. Port Hacking, Hon Sec, P O Box 359, 
Gymea 2227. Tel: (02) 9524-9996. Meetings 8pm 
4th Wed each month, Presbyterian Church Hall, 
391/393 Port hacking Rd South, Caringbah 

e A.N.O.S. Sydney Inc., Hon Sec, 4 Regal Ave, 
Kings Langley 2147. Tel: (02) 9624-1768. 
Meetings 8pm 3rd Fri each month, Baulkham 
Hills Community Centre, Baulkham Hills 

¢ A.N.O.S. Warringah Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 421, 
Forestville 2087. Tel: (02) 9416-4306. Meetings 
8pm 3rd Tues each month, Community Hall, 
Starkey St, Forestville 

¢ Wollongong & District Native Orchid Society 
Inc., Hon Sec, 13 Eleanor Ave, Oak Flats 2529. 
Tel: (042) 56-1608. Meetings 7pm 2nd Tues each 
month, Legacy House, Market St, Wollongong 


QUEENSLAND 

e A.N.O.S. Logan, Hon Sec, POBox 2103, 
Crestmead 4132. Meetings 2nd Wed each month 
at 8pm, Logan City Works Depot, Cnr Kingston 
Rd & Smith Rd, Woodridge 

¢ A.N.O.S. Mackay & District, Hon Sec, 98 
Belford Rd, Andergrove 4740. Tel: (079) 55-1631. 
Meetings 8pm 2nd Thurs each month, 
Andergrove Neighbourhood Centre, Belford Rd 
Mackay 
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e A.N.O.S. Townsville, Hon Sec, P O Box 1147, 
Aikenvale 4814. Tel: (077) 78-4311. Meetings 
8pm 1st Tues each month, Townsville Orchid 
Society Hall, Pioneer Park, Ross River Rd, Kirwan 

e A.N.O.S. Wide Bay, Hon Sec, POBox 15, 
Tinana 4650. Meetings 7.30pm 4th Wed each 
month, Neighbourhood Centre, Bazaar St, 
Maryborough 

e A.N.O.S. (Qld) - Kabi, Hon Sec, P O Box 424, 
Aspley 4034. Tel: (07) 284-3289. Meetings 
7.30pm 2nd Tues each month, Nashville State 
High School, Barfoot St, Nashville 

¢ Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba Inc., Hon 
Sec, PO Box 2141, Toowoomba 4350 Meetings 
7.30pm 1st Fri each month, Red Cross Hall, Hall 
Lane (off Neil St), Toowoomba 


VICTORIA 

e A.N.O.S. Victorian Inc., Hon Sec, P O Box 285, 
Cheltenham 3192. Tel: (03) 9584-7692. Meetings 
8pm 1st Fri each month, Demonstration Hall, 
Burnley Horticultural College, Swan St, Burnley 

e A.N.O.S. Geelong Inc., Hon Sec, 1 Elizabeth St, 
Belmont 3216. Tel: (052) 43-4286. Meetings 2nd 
Wed each month, Fidelity hall, Star St, Geelong 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

¢ Native Orchid Society of South Australia Inc., 
Hon Sec, P O Box 565, Unley 5061. Tel: (08) 332- 
7730. Meetings 4th Tues each month, St 
Matthews Hall, 67 Bridge St, Kensington 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


e A.N.O.S. of WA, Hon Sec, 95A Ewen St, 
Scarborough 6019. Tel: (09) 341-6709. Meetings 
2nd Mon each month, Wilson Community Hall, 
Braibrise Rd, Wilson 


NEW ZEALAND 

e New Zealand Native Orchid Group, Convenor, 
22 Orchard St, Wadestown, Wellington, N.Z. 

e A.N.O.S. New Zealand, Pres Lex Sharp, 40 
Victoria St, Warkworth, New Zealand 
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Pterostylis saxicola, Douglas Park - N.S.W. 
a. Plant, b. Flower side view, c. Flower front view, d. Flower rear view, 
e. Column and labellum side view, f. Labellum from above 
Drawing 15/10/1989 by J.J. Riley.© 


Printed by Gosford Printing Pty. Ltd., Avoca Beach, N.S.W. 2251 
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Dendrobium cuthbertsonii ‘Orange Picotti’ Hcc/Aos 1997 
a variable species from New Guinea - grown by Golden Gate Orchids, California, U.S.A. 
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From the Editon...... 


Will we find orchids in the deserts of Australia? 
This is one of the questions Bob Bates poses in 
his article on “arid land” Microtis from Western 
Australia. It is quite feasible that plants may 
turn up in certain locations and micro-climates 
after significant rains. By use of his fine slides, 
Bob shows us that not all Microtis have tiny 
green flowers. 


Len Field joins the growing list of contributors to 
The Orchadian. Len has written numerous 
articles on various native orchid species in the 
ANOS Newcastle newsletter. His notes on 
Dockrillia cucumerina appear this issue. 


Gerry Walsh’s articles always make good 
reading and | know they are very popular with 
readers. This issue Gerry discusses the 
somewhat overlooked Sarcochilus dilatatus. 
Thanks also to Wal Upton for providing his line 
drawing of this species which accompanies this 


paper. 


A glance at the hybrid registrations this issue 
will reveal a new Intergeneric name. This is 
Peristerchilus, a combination of Sarcochilus 
and Peristeranthus. This is the first time that 
the monotypic Peristeranthus hillii has been 
used in a registered hybrid. The abbreviation of 
Peristerchilus will be Prschs., whilst the 
abbreviation for Peristeranthus becomes 
Perths. It should be remembered that 
abbreviations are only used for genera that 
have been used in registered hybrids. 


By the way, this hybrid was created and 
registered by Frank Simpson of Simpson 
Orchids in Queensland. Frank has the uncanny 
knack of being able to create a lot of very 
colourful and unusual hybrids. A colour 
photograph of Prschs. Olive Grace appears in 
Vol. 12 No. 2 of The Orchadian on page 82. 
Remember, you saw it first in this journal! 


| was most excited when | received a couple of 
phone calls informing me of a fresh recording of 
the Eastern Underground Orchid - Rhizanthella 
slateri. This time on the south coast of New 
South Wales, thereby extending its known 
range and at virtual sea level. | wish to thank 
Alan Stephenson who prepared a report for The 
Orchadian at short notice with some colour 
photos of the new find. 
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Some of you may have been aware that | was 
invited to do a lecture tour of the USA during 
April and May this year, especially promoting 
Australian orchids. In that five week period | 
certainly got some frequent flyers points as | 
gave over a dozen lectures across America and 
Hawaii. The hospitality was unbelievable. 


| wish to sincerely thank Lois Duffin of 
Philadelphia who made this all possible. Whilst 
some of the Australasian orchids | encountered 
this trip are featured in this issue, a full report 
will appear in an upcoming issue of Orchids 
Australia. 


This is also basically the reason why this issue 
is a few weeks late. Sorry about that. (A lot of 
people still think | “do orchids” full time!) 


New orchid species continue to be recognised 
and named. | am pleased to report that four 
new species appear in this issue. That brings a 
total of eight new taxa in the 12 months (4 
issues) since taking over as editor. | was 
delighted to see one of these new species of 
Caladenia honouring John Riley. He has done 
so much for this society and native orchids in 
general without fanfare. Six of Johns superb 
illustrations appear in this edition. 


Once again | wish to thank David Jones for his 
assistance, enthusiasm (& productivity!) as well 
as Ron Tunstall and Mark Clements for the use 
of their quality slides. 


Don’t forget the ANOS Annual General Meeting, 
to be held at the Gosford RSL Club on Saturday 
2nd August 1997 - starting at 10.00 am. All 
members are welcome. The address is 26 
Pacific Highway, West Gosford. Morning tea will 
be provided and many stay back for lunch after 
the meeting at the club. 


Please submit your articles, either hand-written, 
typed, or on floppy-disk (compatible to Word 6) 
and photographs (slides or prints) for future 
issues of The Orchadian to me at 39 Carole 
Street, Seven Hills, NSW, 2147. 


David P. Banks 
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$30 New Zealand/New Guinea 
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R.J. Bates 
Three recently named “Arid Land” Microtis from Frog Rock, Western Australia. 
(Left to right) Microtis media subsp. eremicola, Microtis eremaea, & Microtis graniticola 


R.J. Bates 


Four summer flowering, swamp loving Microtis from Western Australia. 
(Left to right) Microtis globula, Microtis pulchella, Microtis sp. aff. alba & Microtis media 
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Robert J. Bates 


, Fairview Park S.A. 5126 
tbarium 


Microtis, the onion orchids are wid@spread from Japan, through eastérn Asia, Oceania and New 


re are many species in Australia, most of them from 


damp coastal areas of the south. The fenus reaches itgpre: st] diversityjin the south-west of Western 


Zealand as far as the sub-Antarctic iglands. oy 


Australia with 12 species. Many terregtrial ent 


siasts on thé eapt coast are familiar with the tiny green 


flowers on long slender spikes. However, in the south-west there are spécies with yellow-green, white 


or even red tinted flowers. 


On my first visit to Western Australi 
was surprised to find that no matt 
inland | travelled there were still Microtis to be 
found. In a 1986 paper these inland plants were 
treated as belonging to either M. parviflora or M. 
unifolia - both species common in high rainfall 
coastal areas in eastern Australia and New 
Zealand. 


In the following years it became increasingly 
doubtful that these Western Australian plants of 
the ‘desert’ could really be attributed to M. 
parviflora or M. unifolia and during extensive 
work in the wet spring of 1990 numerous 
collections and photographs were made and 
these showed at least three common taxa to be 
involved and in 1990 these were all described 
as new. The plants previously referred to M. 
parviflora were named M. eremaea (meaning 
‘dryland Microtis’), the plants previously 
referred to M. unifolia were named as M. media 
subsp. eremicola (meaning ‘desert loving 
Microtis media’) and a rarer species confined to 
granite outcrops which was named WM. 
graniticola. 


In dry years the species do not flower and it is 
only during exceptionally wet winters that 
plants in the more extreme environments do 
flower. Since 1990 research by Andrew Brown 
and others has shown that Microtis occur to the 
very edge of the Great Victoria Desert around 
soaks, along the Murchison River and perhaps 
as far north as the Exmouth Gulf. 


Microtis have now been found in areas too dry 
for other orchids, virtually due to their ability to 
colonise damper micro-habitats i.e. springs, 
temporarily flooded ground and where water 
runs off the innumerable desert rock outcrops. 


Similar species of Microtis have now been 
found in the semi-desert areas of the eastern 
states i.e. Mootwingee in New South Wales and 
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in 1984 ILIBRABYna in South Australia and it is probably 


onl a matter of time before Microtis are found 
in the true deserts. 


Hoffmann and Brown in Orchids of South 
Western (1992) Australia show the distribution 
of other Microtis i.e. M. alba and M. rara as 
being coastal only. These species have now 
had their known distribution extended into the 
semi-arid parts of the state; M. alba as far 
inland as Southern Cross and M. rara (M. 
brownii if you like) to rock outcrops along the 
Murchison River. These.latter plants may be 
better treated as a distinct sub-species. 


It is likely that further work will reveal other as 
yet undescribed or not previously collected taxa 
of Microtis in specialised habitats of the arid 
zone in Western Australia perhaps species 
which only flower under special conditions such 
as._ after fire or flood. 
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History of the Native Orchid Society of South Australia 


Roy Hargreaves 
1 Halmon Ave, Everard Park, S.A. 5035 


Probably one of the earliest memories of those born in the country is that of seeing native terrestrial 
orchids in the bush. Such was the experience of the two who were primarily responsible for the 
promotion and foundation of the Native Orchid Society of South Australia. N.O.S.S.A. has grown into 
a strong society, who last year hosted the Third Australasian Native Orchid Conference & Show. 


Les Nesbitt and | joined the Western Australian 
Native Orchid Study Group after reading about 
it in the Australian Orchid Review in 1974. At the 
time the group had been going for only a few 
months. 


While visiting Perth at the home of Nell and 
Herb Foote in July 1976 (President of the 
Western Australian Group), the telephone rang 
and a member advised him that an area was to 
be subdivided for housing and could he assist 
in rescuing the native orchids? The thought 
struck me, who would be contacted if the same 
happened in South Australia? 


In August 1976 Les Nesbitt presented a slide 
programme and displayed pots of flowering 
native terrestrial orchids at the local Society for 
Growing Australian Plants (S.G.A.P.) meeting. 
The President, John Scarvelis, suggested 
forming a Native Orchid Study Group within 
S.G.A.P. However, Les and | didn’t feel that the 
short time allotted at each meeting would be 
sufficient. 


Why couldn’t we form a Native Orchid Society 
in South Australia? After discussing this with 
Les, | rang Colin Jennings (President of the 
Orchid Club of South Australia) concerning the 
possibility of starting such a society. He 
suggested the formation of a study group within 
O.C.S.A. | then wrote to the Australian Native 
Orchid Society (A.N.O.S.) Council in Sydney 
advising them of our intentions. They had 
actually recently written to Jim Simmons and 
Tony Lower with the idea of forming an A.N.O.S. 


Foundation Members: 
Mr & Mrs N. Auliciems 
Mrs Betty Barclay 

Mrs Barbara Bennett 

Mr & Mrs G.P. Burniston 
Mr & Mrs R. Chisholm 
Mrs M.L. Earle 

Mr & Mrs K. & Miss M.Furness 
Miss C. Furze 

Mrs Jean Gardner 

Mrs F.S. Gready 


Mrs A.M. Howe 
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Mr E. Roy Hargreaves 
Mr & Mrs C.R. Hocking 
Mr & Mrs PE. Hornsby 


Mr & Mrs R. Hutchinson 
Mr & Mrs A.J. Jansen 
Mr Brian Lehmann 

Mr & Mrs C.C. Lindsay 
Mrs Shirley Little 

Miss A.M. Marks 


Group in South Australia. They also sent a list of 
A.N.O.S. members in South Australia. 


Harry Lambert, as Editor of the O.C.S.A. 
Bulletin, publicised our intentions in the 
December 1976 issue. 


Colin Jennings accepted an invitation to chair a 
meeting at the home of Les and Kay Nesbitt on 
February 22, 1977, to discuss the formation of 
a Society. Present were Bruce Anderson, Roy 
Hargreaves, Peter Hornsby, Les Nesbitt and 
Warwick Pybus. 


The S.G.A.P. members urged that we become 
part of their organisation but as the response of 
O.C.S.A. members to the invitation had been 
good (35), Les and | recommended that we 
form a separate Society, which was accepted. 
All local orchid societies and S.G.A.P. groups 
were advised in writing about the inaugural 
meeting and invitations extended. 


The Inaugural Meeting was held on 22 March 
1977 at Goodwood Boys High School. Colin 
Jennings was the Chairman. 48 persons were 
present of whom 44 became _ foundation 
members. John Leeder moved that the name 
be Native Orchid Society of South Australia, 
which was carried. 


Les Nesbitt was elected President, Peter 
Hornsby as Vice President, Roy Hargreaves as 
Secretary and Ron Robjohns as Treasurer. The 
committee consisted of Audrey Howe, Mary 
Earle and Kevin Western. 


Mr & Mrs L.T. Nesbitt 

Mr G. J. Nieuwenhoven 

Mr & Mrs R.G. Nunn 

Mr Brian Osborne 

Mr Ron T. Robjohns 

Mr & Mrs R. Shooter 

Mr J.T. Simmons 

Miss Helen Walker 

Mr & Mrs D.H. Wells 

Mr Kevin W. Western & 
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Some Notes on Dockrillia cucumerina (MacLeay ex. Lindley) Brieger 


Len Field 
9 Ashley Street, Blackalls Park NSW 2283 


This unique species was formerly included in the genus Dendrobium - as Dendrobium cucumerinum. 
It is well known to orchid growers as the “Cucumber Orchid” because of the shape of the leaves. 


It was first found by W.S. Macleay near 
Camden, New South Wales in 1842. It is now 
very rare at the type locality. Found from the 
Burragorang Valley in Eastern N.S.W. and the 
Blue Mountains north to South East 
Queensland. It is an orchid of the Eastern Coast 
and adjacent ranges. Most colonies are found 
around 40 kilometres from the coast. It does not 
grow on the western slopes and this is a 
southern species which does not extend to the 
tropics. 


Dockrillia cucumerina is nearly always found 
growing on the River Oaks (Casuarina 
cunninghamiana) where it prefers to cling onto 
the undersides of the lateral limbs that 
overhang the water, although it can also be 
quite prolific on the main trunk. However it can 
also be found growing on the Red Cedar (Toona 
ciliata) and the Morton Bay Fig (Ficus 
macrophylla). Very rarely it can occur as a 
lithophyte. 


This orchid is very localised within its growing 
area. As it can become very prolific on the River 
Oaks, while close-by in similar situations it can 
be non-existent. While on a very recent trip to 
an area where this species can be found, | saw 
huge numbers clinging to the trees with one old 
River Oak that had fallen covered in this orchid. 
The long drought did not seem to have had any 
effect on them as they all looked quite healthy 
but this is not always so. Colonies | saw several 
years ago near Armidale N.S.W. had suffered. 
Here the combination of heat and dry weather 
had dried the creek up and caused the orchids 
to dry out so much they withered and fell off the 
trees to the ground. This would be unusual as 
they can tolerate severe cold with no ill effect. 
Hot winds do not seem to worry them as long 
as they are near water with their backs to the 
sun. The plants dry out during the day and then 
receive cool moist air at night from dew and 
fogs. 


Flowering takes place quite often but irregular 
throughout the warmer months of the year, 
generally from November to March. Racemes 
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and peduncle are short with four to twelve 
flowers 13 mm to 18 mm in diameter, coloured 
creamish-white or greenish with reddish stripes. 
There is little variation in this species 
throughout its distribution and flowers can last 
up to two weeks. 


In 1969 Dudley Walters of Toowoomba, 
Queensland found what was a natural hybrid 
between Dockrillia cucumerina and Dockrillia 
bowmanii. | was shown this plant a short time 
later. Since that time, other clones have been 
recorded. | hope these plants are still in 
cultivation. Dockrillia cucumerina is closely 
related to Dockrillia linguiformis which can 
sometimes be found growing together in the 
same area. 


Cultivation 

This ‘would be one of the harder orchids to 
establish and grow. It is also a very slow grower 
and prefers shade, as in nature it grows under 
limbs or on the south side of the host trees. 
When transplanting to its new host which 
should be a dry medium such as black tree fern, 
natural cork or hardwood. It should be attached 
very firmly, nylon fishing line is a good material 
to use to attach it to its new host. Better 
success can be had if only about six leaves off 
the growing ends are used, with transplanting 
being undertaken during the summer months. 


It likes to be damp at night and dry during the 
day. So should be watered well in the late 
afternoon during the warmer growing months. 
As | have said this is a difficult orchid to grow. If 
the plant is not happy and conditions not to its 
liking, it will slowly fades away over a long 
period until eventually it stops producing new 
growths. The main reason for this | feel is the 
loss of benefits it gained from its association 
with its close to water environment. A very 
weak solution of a Urea based fertiliser applied 
to the plant can assist growth. Mealy bug can 
sometimes be a problem, attacking the roots 
sheltered by the leaves. This can do a lot of 
damage if left unchecked. 

t 
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Dendrobium lawesii F.Muell. - its History and Notes on Cultivation 


David P. Banks 
Hills District Orchids, 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


Darryl I. Smedley 
Oceania Orchids, 
P.O. Box 890, Baulkham Hills NSW 2153 


Dendrobium lawesii is one of the easiest New Guinea orchid species to cultivate in a glasshouse or 
shadehouse as far south as Sydney, NSW. Like the ever-popular and desirable D.cuthbertsonii, it 
comes in a wide range of colours. The most common being red, but in a number of shades. It also 
occurs in orange, tangerine, yellow, purple, pink, blue(ish), and apparently even white. Next comes the 
bicolours. We have seen red with purple distal parts, pink and white, orange with a purple ovary and 


orange with a pink wash. No doubt there are others. 


History and Etymology 

The Rev. W.G. Lawes of the London Missionary 
Society. is credited as the discoverer of D. 
lawesii. He sent specimens from the the British 
New Guinea to the Victorian Colonial Botanist, 
Baron Sir Ferdinand von Mueller, who named it 
after its collector and described it in the June 
1884 edition of the Melbourne Chemist. 


Many Australiasian species were subsequently 
named by von Mueller, and his name is well 
known to students of Australian orchids. 


Distribution 

Dendrobium lawesii occurs throughout New 
Guinea, where it can be quite locally common, 
through Bougainville and the Solomon Islands. 
D. lawesii does not occur in Vanuatu as the 
botanist Kraenzlin confused it with the closely 
related but distinct D. mohlianum. 


It is often found in mountain forest, at times in 
quite low light, from 500 to 2000 metres above 
sea level. We believe that almost all of the 
material in Australian collections is from Papua 
New Guinea. 


D. lawesii is one of the members of the colourful 
Calyptrochilus section of Dendrobium which is 
in need of revision. Schlechter made the 
comment in his opus The Orchidaceae of 
German New Guinea that this species may be 
regarded as the most common in this section. 


Description 

D. lawesii is an epiphyte with peetdebulbs up 
to 90 cm in length, however they are commonly 
half this length. They are pendent and the 
darker coloured clones have maroon leaf 
sheaths. The leaves are distichous, up to 60 
mm long and 20 mm wide and are produced 
along the length of the pseudobulb. Up to ten 
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bell-like tubular flowers are produced in often 
downward pointing clusters. 


A curiosity of this species, as with others in the 
section Calyptrochilus, is that the root tips are 
orange rather than green as in most other 
members of the Orchidaceae. 


Pollination 

The pollinator is presently unknown for this 
species however it is most likely bird pollinated 
due to the configuration of the flower. D. lawesii 
grows in areas where there are epiphytic 
Rhododendron species which have somewhat 
“similar” shaped and coloured flowers. It is 
certainly not dismissed that the orchid could be 
mimicking the rhododendrons to deceive the 
pollinator. 


Results to date indicate that most successful 
artificial pollinations are achieved when the 
flowers on the pod parent are from 3 to 10 days 
old. Fertility appears to decline after this 
period. 


Cultivation 

We have now grown quite a number of New 
Guinea and Pacific Island species to maturity. 
We have learnt some significant cultural 
information by comparing results of species 
grown in each others glasshouses. From the 
Smedley glasshouse which is relatively warm 
and well-lit to those grown in the Banks’ 
glasshouse which is cooler, with higher 
humidity and more shade. Such co-operative 
efforts are very helpful in identifying that niche 
in which plants will perform best. 


In glasshouse culture, plants are kept at a 


minimum of 12(C in winter by a simple room 
heater controlled by a thermostat. 
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This species does not require a high level of 
light being happiest in a spot that could best be 
described as moderate shade. It even grows 
quite well when placed under a bench where 
light level and air movement are at their poorest 
in a glasshouse. They do however flower 
significantly better when given stronger - but 
not direct light. Remember, the flowering 
inflorescences are produced in almost all 
instances on well matured pseudobulbs which 
have lost some or all of their foliage. 


Dendrobium lawesii has a relatively fine root 
system so the potting media should not be on 
the course side. A seedling grade mix of bark 
and pebble in the ratio of 4:1 has been used 
satisfactorily for many years. 


Like so many other mountainous epiphytes, the 
plants also respond splendidly to live 
sphagnum moss. This is particularly useful 
when striking aerial growths which appear 
infrequently, back-cuts of choice clones or 
desiccated plants. 


We have used both plastic and terracotta pots 
with D.lawesii. Plastic pots certainly keep the 
mix moister longer, a slight advantage with this 
species. One thing we are certain of is that 
D.lawesii does not need to be repotted with any 
great frequency. In fact, some of the first plants 
obtained about ten years ago~are still in their 
original 50 mm thumb pots. The plants have 
almost climbed out of the pots and moss has 
developed on the surface of the media and 
exposed root system but they still grow well. 
The pseudobulbous stems of the plants in these 
pots have grown to great lengths, 80 cm in the 
longest, so they have certainly done 
exceedingly well when the root system is 
confined. 


It will grow quite happily in a Sydney 
shadehouse all year ‘round if not allowed to dry 
out too much in winter. Flowering seems to be 
delayed outside compared to cousins in the 
glasshouse. The outside plants are shy to 
flower in the autumn and the inflorescences do 
not develop until more into summer. 
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Flowering 

D.lawesii generally flowers off the deciduous 
pseudobulbs for some years although in well- 
cultivated specimens flowering can occur on 
the distal portion of the pseudobulb when it is 
still leafy and just matured. Peak flowering 
occurs in the autumn then into winter and again 
in spring but in a collection there always seems 
to be at least one plant in flower. 


The flowers develop in clusters along the 
pseudobulb and last about 6-8 weeks. A 
shorter flowering period can be expected if the 
plants are exposed to moderately high levels of 
light. 


Availability 

A few nurseries advertise this species 
infrequently and occasionally mature plants will 
be released. Nursery raised seedlings are 
certainly easier to cultivate than bush collected 
material as they don’t suffer the shocks of 
collection, packaging, air travel and often 
unsympathetic quarantine.. 


The red and red/purple bicoloured strains are 
those most commonly available at present. We 
are now starting to flower a number of clones 
from a selected outcross in the yellow to orange 
shades. Over the next couple of seasons we 
will know the results of matings between 
different colour forms. 
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Colour Variation within Dendrobium lawesii 


r 
cope 


grower, H. Gunn, USA. 
Dendrobium lawesii 


grower, D.P. Banks. D.P. Banks grower, D.P. Banks. D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium lawesii Dendrobium lawesii 
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Colour Variation within Dendrobium lawesii 


grower, D. Smedley. D.P. Banks grower, D.P. Banks. : D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium lawesii Dendrobium lawesii 


grower, P. Spence. D. Titmuss grower, S. Batchelor. 
Dendrobium lawesii Dendrobium lawesii 
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More on Dendrobium X suffusum 


John Roberts 
“Tangara” 


M/S 208 Numinbah Rd, Advancetown Qld 4211 


| read with great interest Darryl Smedley’s fine article, “A Review of the Distribution, Reproductive 
Biology and Morphology of the Natural Hybrid Dendrobium X suffusum“ in the December 1996 (Vol. 12 


No. 2) issue of The Orchadian. 


| totally agree with Darryl regarding the 
questionable collection of a plant of D. X 
suffusum from “Tallebudgera Headland”, 
southern Queensland. 


Firstly, there is no Tallebudgera Headland - it is 
actually. Burleigh Head. The confusion no 
doubt arises from the fact that Tallebudgera 
Creek flows into:the Coral Sea on the south side 
of Burleigh Head. Most of the headland 
between the Gold Coast Highway and the 
ocean (Coral Sea) is Burleigh Head National 
Park. 


| have walked through the Park tracks several 
times over the past 30 odd years. The first time 
was September 1964. | re-walked the tracks 
again in late January 1997, these days the 
tracks are all graded and sealed with bitumen. 


| have never recorded either D. kingianum or D. 
gracilicaule on the headland. Hence, it is hard 
to believe that D. X suffusum was ever found 
there! 


The following epiphytic species were observed; 
e Dendrobium monophyllum 

e Dendrobium speciosum var. hillii 

© Dockrillia bowmanii 

e Peristeranthus hillii 


Sarcochilus falcatus has been observed on 
previous visits. 


| know of four local clones of D. X suffusum - 
found in my part of the world of south-east 
Queensland. 


One of these is unfortunately now in the big 
bushhouse in the sky. (There must be a very 
good collection up there!) | was present when it 
was collected as a seedling on a large boulder 
in. one of the larger creeks in the Numinbah 
Valley. Both parents also were also growing on 
this rock. It looked like a robust D. gracilicaule 
seedling and we did not know it was the hybrid 
until it flowered. 
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The next two clones were mentioned in Darryl’s 
article. This pair were from lower Beechmont 
(northern end of Numinbah Valley) being found 
on rocks by Danny Ross. Again both parents 
were nearby. 


The fourth clone was found by Danny Ross and 
myself, on a rocky outcrop above Christmas 
Creek - at the south-western end of the 
Lamington Plateau, Queensland. 


This outcrop as about one hectare in area and 
is home to masses of D. kingianum, D. 
gracilicaule and D. speciosum var. hillii (D. 
tarberi). All of these species are growing as 
lithophytes with the later two also growing on 
woody shrubs and small trees. 


A number of individual plants of natural hybrids 
were observed in the area. D. X delicatum and 
D. X gracillimum were common and although 
only one clone of D. X suffusum was found, | 
would expect more to be present. 


Both parents of D. X suffusum - D. kingianum 
and D. gracilicaule are very common as 
lithophytes in this part of south-east 
Queensland and north-eastern New South 
Wales. 


In the higher moisture habitats, host preference 
for D. gracilicaule is not particular. It may be 
found growing on both rocks and trees - often 
side by side. 


D. kingianum is almost exclusively a lithophyte. 
| agree that D. X suffusum may not be as rare as 
first thought, as many epiphytic clones could go 
through life undetected by orchid fanciers. This 
could certainly boost the 60 odd, clones 
accounted for in the table accompanying 


Darryl’s article. 
& 
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Towards a Revision of the Caladenia dilatata R.Br. (Orchidaceae) 
Complex - 1: The Caladenia dilatata Alliance. 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


The Caladenia dilatata alliance, which is endemic to south-eastern Australia, consists of four species, 
two of which are described here as new:- C. dilatata R. Br., C. necrophylla D.L. Jones, C. rileyi D.L. 


Jones sp. nov. and C. amnicola D.L. Jones sp. nov. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Caladenia amnicola, C. dilatata, 
C. necrophylla, C. rileyi, new species, south- 
eastern Australia. 


Introduction 

Until recently Caladenia dilatata R. Br. was 
treated as a wide-ranging species which 
embraced a considerable degree of variation. 
Clements (1989) recognised C. tentaculata Tate 
as being distinct from C. dilatata and along with 
Hopper raised C. dilatata var. falcata Nicholls to 
specific rank, viz C. falcata. 


Morphological studies into the variation 
exhibited by C. dilatata and C. tentaculata 
resulted in the description of several new 
species (Carr 1991, Jones 1991). Some of these 
taxa proved to be identical with each other and 
the resultant confusion was clarified by 
Clements (1993). ™ 


As a result of these studies the C. dilatata 
complex is known to consist of about 10 named 
taxa and continuing research by the author and 
Bates (1994-5) have revealed further new taxa. 


Two species related to C. dilatata are here 
described as new. 


Pollination 

All species of the C. dilatata complex are 
pollinated by male flower wasps (Tiphidae: 
Thynninae) which are lured to the flowers by a 
process involving sexual deceit. 


The tepalline osmophores and labellum calli of 
the flowers produce kairomones which mimic 
the sex hormones of the wingless female 
wasps. Male wasps are attracted to the orchid 
flowers by these kairomones and bring .about 
pollination when they are deceived into 
attempting to fly away with the hinged labellum 
for mating purposes. 
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Pollination studies into various groups of 
Caladenia, including members of the Caladenia 
dilatata complex, have shown a high degree of 
specificity between each orchid species and a 
species of thynnine (Bower 1992, 1993, Bates 
1994-5). 


A technique using choice baiting (Bower 1996) 
has proven to be a useful adjunct to 
morphology in determining the orchid taxa. 


The Caladenia dilatata Complex 

All species in the Caladenia dilatata complex 
have a basic similarity in floral morphology. The 
flowers are dull-coloured with the tepals usually 
being greenish with a red to crimson median 
stripe. The lateral sepals have terminal 
osmophores which are usually yellowish to 
brownish with immersed or protruding glands 
and the petals may or may not have a terminal 
osmophore. 


The labellum, which is delicately hinged so that 
it can move in the slightest breeze, is strongly 3- 
lobed, as broad as long or broader than long 
when flattened and with a marginal fringe of 
long, coarse teeth on the lateral lobes. 
Colouration of the labellum is green with a 
maroon apex and often with a central white 
area. The labellum. calli are tall, dark maroon 
and crowded in a central band. The column has 
2 yellow basal glands. 


Because of the overall similarity of species, 
members of the C. dilatata complex have 
proved to be difficult for taxonomists and field 
workers to identify. 


One useful approach is to aggregate apparently 
related taxa within the complex into species 


alliances. 
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Caladenia dilatata, Bullock Hill - western Tasmania. 


a. Plant habit, b. Flower front view, c. Labellum flattened, d. Longitudinal section of labellum, 
e. Column front view, f. Column side view, g. Dorsal sepal, h. Petal, j. Lateral sepal, k. Base of column 
Drawing 16/12/1994 by J.J. Riley.© 
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Caladenia necrophylla, Mary Seymour Conservation Park - South Australia. 
a. Plant habit, b. Flower front view, c. Labellum flattened, d. Longitudinal section of labellum, 
e. Column front view, f. Column side view, g. Base of column, h. Dorsal sepal, j. Petal, k. Lateral sepal 


Drawing 10/12/1996 by J.J. Riley.© 
June 1997 
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Three such alliances become obvious when the 
complex is examined:- 

* Caladenia dilatata alliance - generally late- 
flowering species with petalline osmophores or 
at least a cluster of glands on the petal apex. 

* Caladenia tentaculata alliance - early to 
mid-season flowering, lacking petalline 
osmophores and glands. 


Taxonomy 


* Caladenia toxochila alliance - small-flowered 
species with relatively short tepals and short 
labellum teeth. 


The results of a study into the Caladenia 
dilatata alliance are presented here. 


Including a key to the species. 


Key to Species 


Ib _ Leaf extant at anthesis. 
Leaf shrivelled at anthesis. 


2. Tepals stiffly spreading. 
Tepals obliquely decurved to drooping. 


2 
2. C. necrophylla 


4. C. amnicola 
3 


3. Sepalline osmophores to 25 mm long; column glands 


c. 3 mm long (flowering Sept.-Oct., NSW). 


3. C. rileyi 


Sepalline osmophores to 15 mm long; column glands 


c. 2 mm long (flowering Nov.-Jan., Tas. & southern Vic.). 


1. Caladenia dilatata R.Br. Prodr. 325 (1810); 
C. patersonii var. dilatata (R. Br.) Benth., Fi. 
Austral. 6: 382 (1873). 

Type: Port Dalrymple, R. Brown (lecto specimen 
a, BM!, fide Clements 1989). 


Caladenia simulans G.W. Carr, Indig. Flora & 
Fauna Assoc. Misc. Pap. 1: 14 (1991). Type: 
Eastern Hill, Long Island, Furneaux Group, 
Tasmania, 19 Nov. 1969, J.S. Whinray 968 (holo 
MEL 533260)). 


Caladenia corynepetala D.L Jones, Austral. 
Orch. Res. 2: 22-23, fig. 24 (1991). Type: 
Tasmania; Murdunna, 42° 57’S, 145° 52’E, 2 
January 1987, R. Bates 8764 (holo AD!, iso AD). 


Hirsute terrestrial herb. Leaf linear-lanceolate to 
lanceolate, 6-13 cm long, 6-8 mm wide, dull green, 
base irregularly blotched with red _ purple, 
sometimes withered at anthesis, hirsute with 
patent, whitish, eglandular trichomes to 3 mm 
long. Scape 20-35 cm tall, wiry, densely hirsute 
with patent, whitish, eglandular trichomes to 3 mm 
long. Sterile bract linear-obovate, 15-20 mm long, 
3-4 mm wide, spreading from the scape, involute, 
acuminate, externally hirsute. Fertile bract linear- 
ovate, 13-18 mm long, 5-6 mm wide, acuminate, 
closely sheathing, externally hirsute. Flower 
usually solitary, c. 3 cm across, yellowish green 
with reddish central tepalline stripes and brown 
terminal osmophores on all segments; dorsal 
sepal erect and incurved, lateral sepals obliquely 
deflexed, parallel or crossed, petals decurved. 
Dorsal sepal linear-oblanceolate, 38-50 mm long, 
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1. C. dilatata 


2-2.5 mm wide, broadest in the proximal half, then 
narrowed to a linear-filiform, channelled section c. 
0.3 mm wide, terminated by a_ prominent, 
thickened, osmophore, 10-15 mm long, c. 1 mm 
wide, with sparse, immersed, spherical, dark 
brown, glandular cells. Lateral sepals linear- 
lanceolate, 38-50 mm long, 3-3.5 mm wide, 
broadest and falcate in the proximal half then 
abruptly narrowed to a linear-filiform, channelled 
section c. 0.3 mm wide, terminated by an 
osmophore similar to that on the dorsal sepal. 
Petals linear-lanceolate, 25-33 mm long, 1.5-2 mm 
wide, tapered to a long-acuminate to filiform 
section, terminated by an osmophore c. 5 mm 
long, c. 0.6 mm wide. Labellum articulated on a 
short claw c. 2 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, pale green 
with a dark maroon mid-lobe and calli. Lamina 
broadly cordate in outline when flattened, 13-17 
mm long, 13-17 mm wide, erect in the proximal 
third, central third nearly horizontal, distal third 
strongly recurved, three-lobed; lateral lobes c. 4 
mm across, erect, proximal margins entire, distal 
margins with four or five, obliquely erect, 
subacute, linear teeth 2-5 mm long, the second 
and third in from the margins the longest; mid-lobe 
deltate when flattened, 8-11 mm long, 5-8 mm 
wide, margins with ten or twelve pairs of forward- 
facing, obtuse, papillate calli, decrescent towards 
the apex. Lamina calli dark maroon, in four densely 
crowded rows, extending onto the base of the 
mid-lobe, stalked, decrescent towards the apex; 
basal calli c. 3 mm long, stalked, head swollen, 
linear-clavate to irregularly clavate, c. 0.8 mm across; 
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Caladenia dilatata, Coles Bay - Tasmania.cutt. M. Thomas.) 


a. inflorescence; b. flower from front; c. labellum from above, flattened out; 
d. longitudinal section of labellum; e. basal labellum calli; f. median labellum calli; g. column from front 
h. column from side; i. column gland; j. pollinium; k. dorsal sepal; I. lateral sepal; m. petal; 
n. sepalline osmophore & cross-section; 0. petalline osmophore. 
Drawing 14/12/1988 by D.L. Jones.© 
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longest lamina calli c. 1.5 mm long, stalked, head 
prominently swollen when viewed from the side, 
ovate-oblong from above. Column 10-12 mm long, 
5.5-6 mm wide, strongly recurved in the proximal 
half then erect, transparent, with prominent pink to 
red flecks and striae, broadly winged; basal glands 
ovoid, c. 2 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, shiny yellow, 
with a few glandular trichomes. Anther c. 4 mm 
long, c. 3 mm wide, yellow, with a linear rostrum c. 
0.8 mm long. Pollinia four, clavate-falcate, c. 3 mm 
long, flat, dark yellow, mealy. Stigma more or less 
circular, c. 3 mm across, sunken. Capsule not 
seen. 


Flowering Period 
November to January. 


Distribution 
Tasmania and southern Victoria. 


Habitat 

Open forest and heath, particularly in near- 
coastal localities, growing in clay or sandy soils. 
Altitude c. 5-150 m. 


Notes 

Caladenia dilatata, which has a_ southerly 
distribution, is characterised by obliquely 
decurved to drooping tepals, sepalline 
osmophores 10-15 mm _ long, petalline 
osmophores present or reduced to clusters of 
glands and lamina calli with ovoid heads. 
Caladenia necrophylla is very similar but its leaf 
is withered at anthesis and it has larger 
sepalline osmophores. 


Caladenia dilatata exhibits a degree of variation 
in its petalline osmophores. Some specimens 
have a well-developed petalline osmophore 
which is similar in shape and colour to those on 
the sepals but generally smaller, whereas in 
others the petals merely contain an agreggation 
of glands at the apex. An excellent selection of 
specimens sent by Hans Wapstra from 
southern Tasmania shows that this variation can 
occur on specimens growing in close proximity 
at a single locality. 


The type specimens of C. dilatata, collected by 
Robert Brown from northern Tasmania, lack 
well-developed petalline osmophores and this 
led to the description of C. corynepetala which 
is now regarded as a synonym of C. dilatata 
(Clements 1993). Caladenia simulans, which 
was described from Long Island in Bass Strait, 
falls within the distribution and variation 
exhibited by C. dilatata. In fact the type 
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collection used by Carr was cited by Jones 
(1989) in the list of specimens examined in 
support of the description of C. corynepetala. 


Conservation Status 
Widely distributed, locally common and 
conserved. 


Selected specimens (c. 40 seen) 

Tasmania: Railton, 29 Dec. 1986, Bates 8498 
(AD); Boronia Hill, Kingston, 8 Dec. 1994, Jones 
13455a (CANB); E. of Low Head, 10 Dec. 1992, 
Rubenach (Jones 10976) (CANB); Goshen Rad, 7 
Nov. 1879, S. Simpson (AD); St Marys, 20 Dec. 
1936, Smith (MEL): Friendly Beach, Coles Bay, 
14 December 1988, Thomas (CANB): Margate 
Tip, 16 Dec. 1992, Wapstra (Jones 11009) 
(CANB); Eastern Hill, Long Island, 19 Nov. 1969, 
Whinray 404 & 968 (AD, MEL); Goats Bluff, 16 
Dec. 1992, Ziegeler (Jones 11022) (CANB). 
Victoria: 9.5 km east of Hedley, 9 Dec. 1978, 
Beauglehole 62387 (MEL). 


KRKEKEEKEKEKEKKKEEK 


2. Caladenia necrophylla D.L. Jones, 
Austral. Orch. Res. 2: 29, f. 33 (1991). 

Type: South Australia: c. 10 km north-east of 
Robe, 37° 10’S, 139° 45’E, 20 November 1988, 
R. Bates 16181 (holo AD!, iso AD)). 


Hirsute terrestrial herb. Leaf completely senescent 
at anthesis, linear-lanceolate to lanceolate, 6-15 
cm long, 6-8 mm wide, dull green, base irregularly 
blotched with red-purple, hirsute with patent, 
eglandular trichomes to 2 mm long. Scape 10-20 
cm tall, wiry, densely hirsute with patent, 
eglandular trichomes to 3 mm long. Sterile bract 
linear-lanceolate, 12-22 mm long, 3-4 mm wide, 
spreading, margins involute, apex acuminate, 
externally hirsute. Flower usually solitary, c. 3.5 cm 
across, yellowish green with prominent dark red 
central bands, light brown osmophores prominent 
on all the segments; dorsal sepal erect and 
incurved, lateral sepals divergent, obliquely 
deflexed to nearly drooping, petals similar. Dorsal 
sepal linear-lanceolate, 37-58 mm long, 1.5-2.5 
mm wide, broadest in the proximal third then 
narrowed to a linear, channelled section c. 0.38 mm 
wide, terminated by a prominent, thickened, light 
yellow-brown osmophore 14-20 mm long, c. 2.3 
mm wide, with sparse, immersed, spherical, dark 
brown, glandular cells. Lateral sepals linear- 
lanceolate, 32-55 mm long, 2-4 mm wide, strongly 
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Caladenia necrophylla, Honans Scrub & Desert Camp 


- South Australia. (R Bates 16102 & 16125) 


a. plants; b. flower from front; c. labellum from above, flattened out; d. longitudinal section of labellum; 
e. basal labellum calli; f. median labellum calli; g; column from front; h. column from side; i column gland; 
j. pollinium; k. dorsal sepal; I. lateral sepal; m. petal; n. sepalline osmophore; o. petalline osmophore. 


Drawing 28/11/1988 by D.L. Jones.© 
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falcate, abruptly narrowed in distal half to a linear, 
channelled section c. 0.3 mm wide, terminated by 
an osmophore similar to that on the dorsal sepal. 
Petals linear-lanceolate, 25-38 mm long, 1-2 mm 
wide, linear-filiform in the distal half, terminated by 
an osmophore 5-7 mm long, 1-1.2 mm wide. 
Labellum articulated on a short claw c. 3 mm long, 
c. 1 mm wide, green to yellowish green with a dark 
maroon mid-lobe and calli, prominently three- 
lobed. Lamina broadly cordate in outline when 
flattened, 13-18 mm long, 14-18 mm wide, curved 
throughout, erect in proximal third, middle third 
nearly horizontal, distal third strongly recurved; 
lateral lobes c. 4 mm across, erect, proximal 
margins entire, distal margins with four or five, 
obliquely erect, subacute, linear teeth 2-5 mm 
long, the third one in from the margin the longest; 
mid-lobe deltate in outline when flattened, 8-10 
mm long, 6-7 mm wide, margins with c. six pairs 
of more or less forward-facing, obtuse teeth, 
decrescent towards the apex. Lamina calli dark 
maroon, in four congested rows, extending two- 
thirds of the distance to the labellum apex, 
stalked, decrescent distally; basal calli linear- 
clavate, c. 3 mm long, stalked, head swollen, c. 0.6 
mm across; longest lamina calli c. 1.4 mm long, 
stalked, head slightly domed when viewed from 
the side, ovate-oblong from above. Column 14-16 
mm long, 4.5-5 mm wide, recurved in the proximal 
half then incurved, transparent, with prominent 
pink striae, narrowly winged; basal glands 
asymmetrically clavate, c. 2 mm long, c. 0.9 mm 
wide, shiny yellow. Anther c. 4 mm long, c. 4 mm 
wide, yellow, with a linear rostrum c. 0.8 mm long. 
Pollinia four, roughly boomerang-shaped, c. 4.5 
mm long, flat, dark yellow. Stigma more or less 
circular, c. 4 mm wide, green, sunken. Capsule not 
seen. 


Flowering Period 
November and December. 


Distribution 
South-eastern South Australia and possibly 
south-western Victoria. 


Habitat 

Grows in open forest or heathy woodland in 
grey or yellow sand over limestone. 

Altitude: c. 5-50 m. 


Notes 

This species, which is very similar to C. dilatata, 
can be distinguished by the narrow leaf which is 
completely senescent long before anthesis (in 
fact often before the inflorescence emerges) 
and larger osmophores. 
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Doubts have been expressed about the status 
of this species (T. Entwisle pers. comm.), 
however Bates (1994-5) has shown that its 
pollination vector is distinct from that of 
Tasmanian specimens of C. dilatata. The 
identity of specimens from south-western 
Victoria needs clarification, as they seem to 
have more affinities with C. necrophylla than 
with C. dilatata. 


Conservation Status 
Suggest 3RC according to the criteria of Briggs 
and Leigh (1996). 


Specimens examined 
South Australia: Desert Camp Conservation 
Park, 20 November 1988, R. Bates 16125 (AD); 
near Coonawarra, W. of Caves Rd, 10 Nov. 
1995, Murfet 2308 & Taplin (CANB); near 
Glenroy, end of Rocky Castle Rd, 10 Nov. 1995, 
Murfet 2309 & Alcock (CANB); Mt Burr Forest 
Reserve, 11 November 1959, P. Wilson 1102 
(AD). 

KKKKKKEKEKEKEKEK 
3. Caladenia rileyi D.L. Jones, sp. nov., 
C. dilatatae R. Br. affinis, a qua florescentia 
praecociore (Sept., Oct.); folio brevi (4-10 cm 
longo) leaf; callorum basalium capitate angulari, 
osmophoribus sepalinis; et glandibus columnae 
obovoideis, differt. 


Typus 

Australia: New South Wales; Gillenbah State 
Forest, Gillenbah-Jerilderie Rd, 17 Sept. 1993, 
D.L. Jones 11994 & B.E. Jones (holo CANB; iso 
AD, BRI, CANB, MEL, NSW). 


Hirsute terrestrial herb. Leaf linear-lanceolate to 
lanceolate, 4-10 cm long, 6-8 mm wide, dull green, 
base irregularly blotched with purple, hirsute with 
patent, whitish, eglandular trichomes to 3 mm 
long. Scape 8-25 cm tall, wiry, densely hirsute with 
patent, whitish, eglandular trichomes to 3 mm 
long. Sterile bract linear, 15-22 mm long, 3-4 mm 
wide, spreading from the scape, involute, 
acuminate, externally hirsute. Fertile bract oblong, 
13-22 mm long, 4-6 mm wide, acuminate, closely 
sheathing, externally hirsute. Flower usually 
solitary, c. 5 cm across, yellowish green with 
reddish central tepalline stripes and brown 
terminal osmophores on all segments; dorsal 
sepal erect and incurved, lateral sepals obliquely 
deflexed, parallel or slightly divergent, petals 
decurved. Dorsal sepal narrowly _ linear- 
oblanceolate in the proximal half, 45-55 mm long, 
2-3 mm wide, narrowed in the distal half to a 
linear-filiform, channelled section c. 0.3 mm wide, 
terminated by a prominent, thickened, osmophore, 
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Species within the Caladenia dilatata Alliance. 


R. Tunstall R. Tunstall 
Caladenia dilatata Caladenia necrophylla 
from Bullock Creek, western Tasmania. from Mary Seymour Conservation Park, 
South Australia. 


R. Tunstall R. Tunstall 
Caladenia rileyi Caladenia amnicola 
from near Narranderra, New South Wales. from Tea Tree Creek, west of Armidale, 
New South Wales. 
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10-25 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, with sparse, 
immersed and protruding, cylindrical, dark brown, 
glandular cells. Lateral sepals linear-lanceolate, 
45-55 mm long, 3-3.5 mm wide, broadest and 
falcate in the proximal half then abruptly narrowed 
to a linear-filiform, channelled section c. 0.38 mm 
wide, terminated by an osmophore similar to that 
on the dorsal sepal. Petals narrowly linear- 
lanceolate, 30-40 mm long, 1.5-2 mm _ wide, 
tapered to a long-acuminate to filiform section, 
terminated by an osmophore 6-14 mm long, c. 1 
mm wide. Labellum articulated on a short claw c. 
41 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, pale green and white 
with a dark maroon mid-lobe and calli. Lamina 
broadly cordate-deltate in outline when flattened, 
17-20 mm long, 18-20 mm wide, erect in the 
proximal third, central third nearly horizontal, distal 
third strongly recurved, three-lobed; lateral lobes 
c. 4 mm across, erect, proximal margins entire, 
distal margins with four to six, obliquely erect, 
subacute, linear teeth 3-6 mm long; mid-lobe 
deltate when flattened, 10-14 mm long, 8-10 mm 
wide, marginal calli 5-8 pairs, short, obtuse, 
papillate, decrescent towards the apex. Lamina 
calli dark maroon, in four densely crowded rows, 
extending onto the base of the mid-lobe, stalked, 
decrescent towards the apex; basal calli linear- 
clavate, 3-4 mm long, stalked, head swollen, 
asymmetrical, c. 0.9 mm across; longest lamina 
calli c. 2 mm long, stalked, head prominently 
swollen when viewed from the side, ovate-oblong 
from above. Column 12-14 mm long, 5.5-6.5 mm 
wide, strongly recurved in the proximal half then 
erect, transparent, with prominent pink to red 
flecks and striae, broadly winged; basal glands 
obovoid, c. 3 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, shiny yellow, 
base reddish, with a few glandular trichomes. 
Anther ovate, c. 4 mm long, c. 3 mm wide, yellow, 
with a linear rostrum c. 0.8 mm long. Pollinia four, 
clavate-falcate, c. 3.6 mm long, flat, dark yellow, 
mealy. Stigma more or less circular, c. 3 mm 
across, sunken. Capsule not seen. 


Flowering Period 
September and October. 


Distribution 
Endemic in southern New South Wales, 
between Narranderra and Jerilderie. 


Habitat . 
Callitris woodland dominated by large trees of 
C. glaucophylla J. Thompson & L. Johnson, 
with a very sparse groundstorey consisting 
mainly of grasses and ephemeral forbs. The 
orchid often grows in thickets of Callitris 
seedling regrowth. Soils are red-brown sands 
and sandy clay loams. 

Altitude: c. 150-230 m. 
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Notes 

This species is characterised by its early 
flowering habit, short leaf, angular heads on the 
basal labellum calli, long (10-25 mm) brown, 
sepalline osmophores, long (6-14 mm) petalline 
osmophores and long (c. 3 mm), obovoid 
column glands. Its habitat of semi-arid Callitris 
woodland is notable. 


Caladenia rileyi is a rare species which has been 
seldom collected. 


Conservation Status 

Known only from the vicinity of the type locality; 
suggest 2KV by the criteria of Briggs & Leigh 
(1996). 


Etymology 

The epithet honours John James Riley, one time 
shearer, later chemical analyst, and a 
tremendously skilled artist who has, in recent 
times, been faithfully portraying Australian 
orchid species in scientifically accurate colour 
paintings. 


Specimens examined 
New South Wales: Jerilderie Rd, Narranderra, 9 
Oct. 1992, Williams (Jones 10261) (CANB) 


KKKKKKKEEEKKEKK 


4. Caladenia amnicola D.L.Jones,sp. nov., 
C. dilatatae R. Br. affinis, a qua tepalibus rigide 
patentibus; sepalis late divergentibus; 
osmophoribus comparate brevibus (10-14 mm 
longis) flavido-brunneis glandibus immersis 
sphaeribus; et glandibus columnae ovoideis, 
brevibus (c. 2 mm longis), differt. 


Typus 

New South Wales: near Tea Tree Ck crossing, c. 
20 km W of Armidale towards Bundarra, 
30°29'34”S, 151°29'19”, 26 Nov. 1996, D.L. 
Jones 15005 & M. Garratt (holo CANB; iso BRI, 
CANB, MEL, NSW). 


Hirsute terrestrial herb. Leaf narrowly linear- 
lanceolate, 10-15 cm long, 5-6 mm wide, dull 
green, base irregularly blotched with red purple, 
hirsute with patent, whitish, eglandular trichomes 
to 3 mm long. Scape 20-35 cm tall, wiry, densely 
hirsute with patent, whitish, eglandular trichomes 
to 3 mm long. Sterile bract narrowly-obovate, 13- 
18 mm long, 3-4 mm wide, spreading from the 
scape, involute, acuminate, externally hirsute. 
Fertile bract oblong-ovate, 13-18 mm long, 4-5 
mm wide, acuminate, closely sheathing, externally 
hirsute. Flower usually solitary, c. 5 cm across, 
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Caladenia rileyi, Gillenbah State Forest - New South Wales. (D.L.Jones 11994.) 


a. plant; b. flower from front; c. labellum from-above, flattened out; 
d. longitudinal section of labellum;e. labellum calli from base to apex; f. column from front; 
g. column from side; h. column gland; i. pollinium; j. dorsal sepal; k. lateral sepal; |. petal; 
m. sepalline osmophore, cross-section and glands; n. leaf and stem trichomes; o. ovary trichomes. 
Drawing 17/9/1993 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Caladenia rileyi, Gillenbah State Forest - New South Wales. 
a. Plant habit, b. Flower front view, c. Flower back view, d. Labellum flattened, e. Longitudinal section of 
labellum, f. Base of column, g. Column side view, h. Column front view, j. Lateral sepal, k. Petal, |. Dorsal sepal 
Drawing 6/10/1992 by J.J. Riley.© 
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Caladenia amnicola, Tea Tree Creek - New South Wales. 
a. Plant habit, b. Flower front view, c. Flower side view, d. Labellum flattened, e. Longitudinal section of 
labellum, f. Base of column, g. Column side view, h. Column front view, j. Lateral sepal, k. Petal, I. Dorsal sepal 
Drawing 3/12/1993 by J.J. Riley.© 
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green to yellowish green with reddish central 
tepalline stripes and yellow-brown terminal 
osmophores on all segments; dorsal sepal erect 
and incurved, lateral sepals obliquely deflexed, 
widely divergent, petals decurved. Dorsal sepal 
narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 40-50 mm long, 2.5-3.5 
mm wide, narrowed to a linear-filiform, channelled 
section c. 0.3 mm wide, terminated by a 
prominent, thickened, osmophore, 10-15 mm 
long, c. 1 mm wide, with sparse, immersed, 
spherical, dark brown, glandular cells. Lateral 
sepals linear-lanceolate, 40-50 mm long, 3.5-4.5 
mm wide, broadest and falcate in the proximal half 
then abruptly narrowed to a linear-filiform, 
channelled section c. 0.3 mm wide, terminated by 
an osmophore similar to that on the dorsal sepal. 
Petals narrowly linear-lanceolate, 25-38 mm long, 
1.5-2 mm wide, tapered to a long-acuminate to 
filiform section, terminated by an osmophore 5-8 
mm long, c. 0.8 mm wide. Labellum articulated on 
a short claw c. 0.5 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, dark 
green with a dark maroon mid-lobe and calli. 
Lamina broadly ovate-cordate in outline when 
flattened, 14-18 mm long, 13-17 mm wide, erect in 
the proximal third, central third nearly horizontal, 
distal third strongly recurved, three-lobed; lateral 
lobes c. 4 mm across, erect, proximal margins 
entire, distal margins with 4-7, obliquely erect, 
subacute, linear teeth 2-4 mm long; mid-lobe 
narrowly deltate when flattened, 8-11 mm long, 5- 
8 mm wide, margins with 6-10 pairs of obtuse, 
papillate calli, decrescent towards the apex. 
Lamina calli dark maroon, in 4(-6) densely 
crowded rows, extending nearly to the apex of the 
mid-lobe, stalked, decrescent towards the apex; 
basal calli c. 3 mm long, stalked, head swollen, 
linear-clavate, c. 0.8 mm across; longest lamina 
calli c. 2 mm long, stalked, head prominently 
swollen when viewed from the side, ovate-oblong 
from above. Column 12-15 mm long, 6-7 mm 
wide, recurved in the proximal half then incurved, 
transparent, with prominent pink to red flecks and 
striae, broadly winged; basal glands ovoid, c. 2 
mm long, c. 1 mm wide, shiny yellow, base 
reddish, with a few glandular trichomes. Anther c. 
4 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, yellow, with a linear 
rostrum c. 0.8 mm long. Pollinia four, clavate- 
falcate, c. 2.8 mm long, flat, dark yellow, mealy. 
Stigma more or less circular, c. 3 mm across, 
sunken. Capsule not seen. 


Flowering Period 
November to January. 


Distribution 


Endemic to the Northern Tablelands of New 
South Wales. 
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Habitat 

Dense scrubby forest beside streams and on 
sheltered forested slopes above streams. The 
orchids grow amid dense thickets of low 
shrubs, particularly Brachyloma daphnoides 
(Smith) Benth., with the scapes threading 
through the branches of the shrubs; also under 
dense stands of Leptospermum sp. Soils are 
gravelly loams. 

Altitude: c. 900 m. 


Notes 

This species is characterised by stiffly 
spreading tepals, widely divergent lateral 
sepals, relatively short, yellow-brown sepalline 
osmophores with immersed sherical glands, 
and short (c. 2 mm long), ovoid column glands. 
Its dense, scrubby, tableland habitat is also 
notable. 


Conservation Status 

Known only from the vicinity of the type locality; 
suggest 2KV by the criteria of Briggs & Leigh 
(1996). 


Etymology 
From the Latin amnicola, dwelling by a stream. 


Specimens examined 

New South Wales: small hill, W. side of 
Bundarra-Armidale Rd, c. 20 km W. of Armidale, 
near Tea Tree Ck crossing, 26 Nov. 1996, Jones 
15012 & Garratt (CANB); Tea Tree Ck crossing, 
Dec. 1996, Tunstall (CANB). 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 
New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (reprinted from The Orchid Review) 
November 1996 to January 1997 registrations; 


Dendrobium 


Evesham 

Fuschia Belle 

Gai Quest 
Gillieston Jazz 
Gillieston Peace 
Gillieston Stardust 


Peristerchilus (Prschs.) 
Olive Grace 


Rhinochilus 
Adrian Simpson 


Sarcochilus 
Connor Simpson 
Pinkhide 

Ruffles 
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Aussie Mist x speciosum 

Red Flush x kingianum 

Aussie Quest x Ku-Ring-Gai 
Peewee x Zip 

Peewee x Peter 

Star of Riverdene x speciosum 


Sarco. falcatus x Perths. hillii 


Sarco. Fitzhart x Rhincs. Dorothy 


Peach Spots x Cherie 
Heidi x Pinkhart 
Pinky x Heidi 


G. Leafberg 
G. Leafberg 
W. Skillicorn 
W. Skillicorn 
W. Skillicorn 
W. Skillicorn 


Simpson Orch. 


Simpson Orch. 


Simpson Orch. 
W. Skillicorn 
W. Skillicorn 
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D.P. Banks 


Sarcochilus dilatatus from near Toowoomba, Queensland 
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A Bit About Sarcochilus dilatatus F. Muell. 


Gerry Walsh 


Lot 46A Fourth Avenue, Llandilo NSW 2747 


Sarcochilus dilatatus is something of a mystery species to most native orchid growers. Everyone 
knows what it looks like but not a whole lot of growers have seen S. dilatatus in the wild. Even less 
have much idea about the environmental conditions with which it prefers to associate itself. Most will 
also support the notion that S. dilatatus is difficult to grow in captivity. These hazy ideas, held by the 
majority of growers, are quite natural and it is easy to understand just how the vagueness that 


surrounds S. dilatatus has evolved. 


The first plants of S. dilatatus that | came across 
were seedlings which were distributed from 
flasks at a meeting of ANOS Sydney Group 
back in 1983. | obtained four of these and 
promptly killed them before ever seeing any 
flowers. The next plants | experienced were 
shown to me in September 1987 by Ralph 
Crane, from Brisbane, and were growing in the 
Brisbane Forest State Park. I’ll never forget the 
elation of that first glimpse of these wild 
growing plants and | quickly understood just 
how I’d murdered those precious seedlings 
years ago. 


As is often the case, seeing those first wild 
plants of S. dilatatus gave me all the 
understanding | needed to successfully grow 
this small Sarcanthinae species in the manner 
necessary to sustain life. Little did | realise that 
S. dilatatus would prefer to grow on the thin 
twigs of shrubs in a small, dry, lantana-choked 
gully, much more than on the thick moss- 
encrusted slab of hardwood where | had 
sentenced those seedlings to a slow, lingering 
death. There can be no disputing the immense 
value of studying the habitats of the various 
native orchid species we come across. Far too 
many growers go all dribbly at the mouth at the 
sight of a nice orchid growing in a tree, but fail 
to observe the conditions where that tree itself 
is growing. 


S. dilatatus tends to start at the end of the 
northern range of S. australis. They both grow in 
similar situations with regards to position on the 
host, air movement, moisture and light. They 
even have a floral shape vaguely similar with 
long and narrow segments with club like ends. 
It is quite feasible that these two species have a 
common ancestry somewhere way back. For 
this reason it is possible that reports of S. 
dilatatus occurring in northern NSW may be a 
case of mistaken identity with S. australis. 
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There are definite records of S. australis 
occurring east of Tenterfield (pers. comm. 
Crane, 1987) and Kyogle (Currell, The 
Orchadian, Vol. 10 No. 11, 1993). so, to help 
solve the riddle, has anybody out there ever 
definitely observed S. dilatatus in New South 
Wales? There hasbeen a single report of it from 
the Casino district but whom by and how long 
ago l’ve never been able to establish. 


North of the border, S. dilatatus begins to 
appear with a certain regularity. As mentioned 
above, the preferred habitat appears to be dry, 
scrubby rainforest and creek beds, noticeably 
at low to moderate altitudes and at some 
distance from the coast. By far the greatest 
number of plants | know of occur in plantation 
hoop pines in the Sunshine Coast and Noosa 
Hinterland. It frequently colonises the lower 
limbs of the older plantings, as do a host of 
other native orchids. 


| first observed this feature of plantation hoop 
pines back in November 1989. On a 
subsequent visit to these areas in January 1993 
| set out to check out as much of this man made 
habitat as | could in one day. | finished the day 
having logged in 600 kms and with the view that 
S. dilatatus is benefiting greatly from the 
activities of the forest industry in southern 
Queensland. | could never forget the sight of a 
dozen or so of the largest specimen plants of 
this species that | have ever come across, 
sitting smugly about four metres above my 
head. One in particular supported seventeen 
leaves and over fifty old inflorescences. As well, 
there were eleven new racemes nearly ready to 
burst into bloom. 


Can you imagine my shock when upon visiting 
the same locale in January 1995, | found about 
twenty hectares of ploughed-up clay and not a 
stick of shade for hundreds of metres around. It 
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resembled a bombing range. | agree with the 
need for a forest industry based on plantations 
but | don’t know how to deal with the idea of 
letting thousands of orchids perish in the rubble 
piles after the inevitable harvesting takes place. 
It makes sense that any plants growing in such 
forest coups should be rescued before they are 
killed, regardless of how rare or how common, 
or how healthy they appear to be. 


A discussion on S. dilatatus could not be 
concluded without mentioning the population 
that occurs up near Gladstone and at points 
further inland and up to Kroombit Tops, in the 
Calliope Range. This form of the species first 
came to my attention when Denis Johnson and 
| sojourned up their in September 1992. We 
found this little “sarc” that had just finished 
flowering by a matter of days. For the life of us 
we could not decide what species it was. What 
would be flowering in the middle of winter? The 
southern Queensland form of S. dilatatus 
blooms from November through to January i.e. 
summer. So although these new plants looked 
like S. dilatatus, we discounted the idea 
because of this six month discrepancy in the 
flowering time. After all, it is only four hours car 
drive to the north of the type range. 


Of course, it is now well known that this 
ponderous species is indeed S. dilatatus, but 
with a very different habit and appearance. The 
flowers are much dumpier or stout, being only 
about one cm high compared to southern 
flowers which can reach 2.5 cms deep. The 
colour is the other outstanding feature of these 
Gladstone plants. The club-like ends of the 
segments are strongly cerise/ochre brown in 
nearly all the specimens I’ve seen in flower, 
while the southern colour varies from yellow 
through to coffee brown and as dark as treacle 
brown. A large specimen in full bloom is 
absolutely stunning. 


S. dilatatus can get up to a dozen buds on each 
raceme. But this doesn’t mean that there will be 
a dozen open flowers at any given time. It is the 
habit of S. dilatatus to open progressively, but 
certainly not regularly. While two flowers may 
be open today, these might wilt away after a 
few days. It could than be up to ten days or so 
before the next one or two buds open. This 
irregularity means that a specimen plant can 
have flowers on board for a long period of time. 
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If the weather is not too hot or changeable, 
each flower can last up to two weeks. 


If you want to grow S. dilatatus successfully you 
must consider where it grows in nature and 
transfer that knowledge across to the 
bushhouse. The big choice you must make is 
what substrate to tie your plants on to. 


My favourite host at the moment are small 
branches of the very common Leptospermum 
attenuatum from the Hawkesbury Sandstone 
regions. It’s the one with the wide and thin flaky 
bark that peels away in masses when pulled 
even slightly. This bark is usually a grey colour 
with just a hint of purple. | like sections about 40 
cm long and 2 cm thick. 


The roots get under this bark and it is very hard 
to overwater them. This saves many a plant of 
S. dilatatus and the other quick-die species 
such as S. australis. In fact I’ve got several 
specimens of S. australis still growing happily 
on this Leptospermum host after more than five 
years. | attribute this success solely to the 
dryness that the roots find under the copious 
layers of this ti-tree bark. you virtually can’t wet 
them unless you set out to do so. Of course it 
helps to hang them up in some corner where 
you don’t water them anyway. S. dilatatus is 
one of those species best hung up and 
forgotten. 


Speaking of roots, those of S. dilatatus are 
perhaps the most active of all the Sarcochilus 
species. They are constantly growing - | doubt 
there is a time in the year when they don’t have 
long green tips probing their way along through 
the fissures and layers of bark. I’ve seen wild 
plants of fairly small size with just a few roots 
but a couple of them can be pushing a metre in 
length. 


Wild plants often carry a great number of seed 
pods. More than once I’ve observed mid sized 
plants with 6 or 8 pods from last season still 
unsplit despite this year’s blooms just opening. 
For the novice grower, specimen plants of S. 
dilatatus are just not available. Thankfully, some 
specialist nurseries sometimes offer flasks of 
this species, so hopefully seedlings will be more 
readily available for growers. It sure deserves 


to be. 
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Ny 
NY, 


FEB. 1967. 


Sarcochilus dilatatus, - from southern Queensland. 


a. Plant habit (x1), b. Flower side view (x3), c. Flower front view (x3), 
d. Column side view (x8), e. Pollinarium (greatly enlarged), f. Column and labellum side view (x8), 
g. Labellum front view (x8), h. Labellum rear view (x8), i. Column front view (x8). 
Drawing February 1967 by W.T. Upton.© 
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N. & K. Russell 

26 Mary Street 
Dungog 2420 

Ring for appointment: 
(049) 92 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


WAL & JILL UPTON 
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Sarcochilus Orchids 
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by Walter T: Upton 


The first book to cover all aspects of 
species and hybrids of this popular 
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MERRELLEN ORCHIDS 
Ted & Barbara Gregory 


Barbara and I will be retiring from commercial 
orchid growing over the next few months. So we 
are selling our house and nursery at 
181 MAcDONNELL ROAD 
EAGLE HEIGHTS, QLD 4271 
A great set up to grow cool and intermediate 
orchids. Has great water supply. The 
commercial stock is being 
sold separately. P.O.A. 


Phone (075) 45 1576 


SIMPSON 
ORGIrTDS 


Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
and hybrids. 


Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 


29 Gannon St., Ph: 074 98 2185 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 Please phone 
before visiting. 


Orchids 
Australia 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


Subscription Rates 
Sea Mail Aus. $38.00 or US$30 
Air Mail Aus. $55.00 or US$45 
Single Copy Air Mail US$10 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 


Australia 
| ‘(Advise Card Name, (EE 
Number and - VISA 
os : Expiry Date) Ea] 
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Australasian Orchids in the United States of America 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


During April and May 1997 | gave a lecture tour of the USA. In a whirlwind trip | visited Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, Washington D.C., New York, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Denver, Austin and Dallas. | certainly accumulated some frequent flyer points with United 
Airlines! Lois Duffin from Philadelphia organised my trip and | thank her immensely for all the effort in 
making my trip a success. My trip should have been sponsored by Kodak as | took about 30 rolls of 


slide film! 


Whilst the majority of species orchids | 
witnessed were of South American origin, there 
were also quite a few well grown Australasian 
orchids in the collections of nurseries and 
enthusiasts. 


In Hawaii | saw some superb plants of 
Dendrobium spectabile at H & R Nurseries. Co- 
owner, Roy Tokunaga, has a deep love of the 
Latouria Section of Dendrobium and has done a 
lot of fine hybridising. | hope to get an article 
out of Roy soon! 


Still in Hawaii, | was.a guest of Richard Takafuji 
of the Orchid Centre. What a nursery. 
Thousands and thousands of plants. Of 
particular interest was an enormous clone of 
Dendrobium smilliae ‘Lea’. This plant originally 
come to Hawaii from New Guinea via Japan. A 
well travelled plant! The flowers are huge and 
very well coloured. As much as | hate to admit, 
it walks over any of the Australian clones | have 
seen. To complete the travelling, | have some 
mericlones in quarantine. It’s a very good 
orchid. 


In New York | was most pleased that my trip 
coincided with the flowering of Glen Decker’s 
plant of the choice but ugly. Bulbophyllum 
phalaenopsis. A friend of mine upon seeing my 
slides commented that the flowers resemble 
rotten meat with maggots! This is one of 
possibly ten members of the Section 
Macrobulbon. This species is from Irian Jaya. 
By the way it is not a cheap plant. | heard of 
two instances where $1000 has changed hands 
for mature plants, and that’s in US dollars! 


Also in New York, John Sullivan had a very nice 
plant of Dendrobium cyanocentrum, a highland 
species from Section Oxyglossum. 


Before the meeting of the Peninsula Orchid 
Society in California, | was told at a lovely 
Chinese restaurant that a plant of Sarcochilus 
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hartmannii had been awarded (HCC/AOS) a few 
days before. The plant duly turned up at the 
meeting. | couldn’t believe it, it was one of my 
seedlings! From the mating of the clones 
‘George’ AM/AOC and ‘Eric Marygold’. It was 
very nice, but maybe | am a touch biased! 
Fancy seeing that half the world away! 


Pui Chin from San Francisco has done a lot of 
line-breeding of Dendrobium cuthbertsonii and 
has virtually the full spectrum of colours. | was 
impressed with the way he was growing his 
plant of the scarce Dendrobium aurantiroseum, 
another New Guinea species. It was grown in 
the bottom of a slatted basket in a pendant 
fashion and was obviously quite happy. | will 
now try that with my plant. 


Anyhow, back to Dendrobium cuthbertsonii. 
One of the finest clones | have seen of this 
species - ‘Orange Picotti’ received a Highly 
Commended Certificate from the American 
Orchid Society during my stay in California. It 
was grown and exhibited by Golden Gate 
Orchids also of San Francisco. The plant was 
very well grown and flowered - the bicoloured 
flower was striking (See front cover) and | admit 
to being a little surprised that it didn’t get a 
higher award. It certainly made a lot of the 
plants we see here look inferior. They also grow 
them a lot better. Sphagnum moss still is the 
first choice with most growers. 


Howard Gunn of Sacramento has one of the 
most interesting and well-grown species 
collections | have seen. Howard had a lovely 
plant of Dendrobium mohlianum from Vanuatu 
in flower, growing on a slab of oasis - yes the 
stuff the ladies use for floral art. It was certainly 
happy and enjoyed the extra water. 


Looks like I’ll be going back in 1999! 
v 
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grower, Pui Chin, San Francisco. D.P. Banks grower, Pui Chin, San Francisco. D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium aurantiroseum Dendrobium aurantiroseum 
plant habit close-up of flowers 


grower, John Sullivan, Oakland. D.P. Banks grower, Howard Gunn, Sacramento. D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium cyanocentrum Dendrobium mohlianum 
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grower, Glen Decker, New York. D.P. Banks grower, Glen Decker, New York. D.P. Banks 


Bulbophyllum phalaenopsis Bulbophyllum phalaenopsis 
Glen Decker with flowering plant. close up of flowers. 


NY ha 


grower, The Orchid Centre, Hawaii. D.P. Banks grower, The Orchid Centre, Hawaii. D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium smilliae Dendrobium smilliae ‘Lea’ 
2 clones, left North Qld, Australia - right PNG from Papua New Guinea 
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Two Rare New Species of Pterostylis R. Br. (Orchidaceae) 


Allied to P. alveata Garnet. 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Two rare species of Pterostylis, P. bryophila from South Australia and P. hians from southern New South 
Wales are described as new and illustrated. Both are related to P. alveata. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Pterostylis bryophila, Pterostylis 
hians, new species, rare, South Australia, New 
South Wales. 


Introduction 

The genus Pterostylis R. Br. is currently 
undergoing taxonomic revision and many 
changes can be expected as a result of this 
study. Two rare species allied to P alveata 
Garnet, both of which are in need of 
conservation measures, are described here as 
new. 


Pterostylis bryophila D.L.Jones, sp. nov., 
Palveatae Garnet affinis, sed floribus majoribus 
(sepalo dorsale ad 37 x 12 mm, sepalibus 
lateralibus ad 16 mm latis, apicibus filiformibus 
ad 21 mm longis, petalis ad 28 x 7 mm); petalis 
multo latioribus margine antice horizontaliter 
dilatato; sinu’ prominente gibboso  intus 
profunde plicato; et labello longiore, latiore (ad 
10 x 3 mm), in situ intento apice per sinum 
protrudente, differt. 


Typus 

Australia. South Australia. Hindmarsh Valley 
Reservoir, 19 May 1995, D.E.Murfet 2183a (holo 
CANB, iso AD, CANB). 


Pterostylis obtusa auct, non R. Br.; Rogers, R.S. 
(1922). Orchidaceae in J.M. Black, Flora of 
South Australia, edn 1, part 1: 152, Postmaster- 
General, Adelaide. 


Illustrations 
Fig. 988, Weber & Bates (1986); Plate. 176, 
Bates & Weber (1990) - both as P. obtusa. 


Tuberous terrestrial herb growing in small to large 
colonies. Sterile and fertile plants dimorphic. 
Rosette separate; leaves 2 to 5, ovate to oblong- 
ovate, 10-22 mm long, 5-15 mm wide, dark green, 
entire, apex obtuse to shortly apiculate; petiole 5- 
15 mm long, narrowly winged. Flowering plants 
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10-18 cm tall. Scape very slender, smooth. Cauline 
leaves 4 or 5, narrowly lanceolate, 10-30 mm long, 
3-5 mm wide, basal one much reduced and 
closely sheathing, the remainder spreading, the 
base sheathing, apex acuminate. Ovary narrowly 
obovoid, 10-12 mm long, grey-green, smooth. 
Flower solitary, 18-20 mm long, translucent white, 
striped and suffused with bright green, darker 
towards the apex of the galea; galea gibbous at 
the base then erect before curving forwards, the 
apex of the galea decurved. Dorsal sepal 29-37 
mm long, 10-12 mm wide, inflated at the base, 
constricted near the middle, slightly enlarged near 
the apex, before tapering suddenly to a long- 
acuminate point 2-6 mm long, translucent white 
with bright green stripes and suffusions, darker 
towards the apex. Lateral sepals erect, tightly 
embracing the galea; sinus protruding as a 
prominent, platform-like bulge when viewed from 
the side, the upper margins horizontal to shallowly 
curved with a central notch when viewed from the 
front; conjoined part 11-14 mm long, 13-16 mm 
wide, narrowed to c. 3.5 mm across at the base, 
mostly green with darker green lines and a few 
white areas, the upper margins dark green and 
involute, suddenly tapered into the free points; free 
points 16-21 mm long, linear, involute, erect, held 
high above the galea, apex slightly thickened and 
somewhat irregular. Petals obliquely oblanceolate, 
24-28 mm long, 5-7 mm wide, strongly falcate, 
broadly dilated near the apex, subacute to 
apiculate, central part white, anterior part bright 
green, distal part slightly darker green; flange c. 
0.4 mm across, flat, obtuse. Labellum hinged on a 
basal ligulate claw c. 0.9 mm long, 0.6 mm wide, 


‘erect, the apex just visible above the sinus in the 


set position; lamina narrowly elliptical-lanceolate, 
9.5-11 mm long, 2.5-3 mm wide, proximal two- 
thirds green or greenish-white, distal third dark 
brownish black, apex shallowly retuse; basal 
appendage 3-3.5 mm long, linear, recurved at right 
angles just above the middle, the apex penicillate. 
Column 11-12 mm long, bent away from the ovary 
at about 60° then erect or incurved, green and 
brown. Column wings more or less rectangular, 
4.5-5 mm long; basal lobe c. 2 mm long, c. 1 mm 
wide, at an angle of about 60°, inner margins 
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Pterostylis bryophila, Hindmarsh Valley - South Australia.(r. Bates. (CANB)} 
a. two flowering plants and a rosette; b. flower from side; c. flower from front; 
d. column and labellum from side; e. labellum from above; f. column from front; g. stigma; 
h. pollinium; i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepals; k. sinus of lateral sepals; I. petal. 
Drawing 30/5/1988 by D.L. Jones.© 
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M.A. Clements R. Tunstall 
Pterostylis bryophila Pterostylis hians 
from Hindmarsh Falls, South Australia. (front view) from Manyana, N.S.W. 


R. Tunstall R. Tunstall 
Pterostylis hians Pterostylis hians 
(front/side view) from Manyana, N.S.W. (side view) from Manyana, N.S.W. 
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Pterostylis hians, near Manyana - New South Wales. 
a. Plant habit, b. Flower side view, c. Flower front view, d. Flower back view, e. Flower from above, f. Labellum 
flattened, g. Labellum and column side view, h. Column front view, j. Dorsal sepal, k. Petal, I. Lateral sepals 
Drawing 8/5/1992 by J.J. Riley.© : 
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incurved, sparsely ciliate, apex obtuse; mid- 
section c. 1.8 mm long, dark brown; apical lobe 
linear, c. 1 mm long. Stigma rectangular, c. 3 mm 
long, c. 1.2 mm wide, raised, situated just below 
the column wings. Anther c. 1.3 mm long, obtuse. 
Pollinia linear, 1.4-1.6 mm long, yellow, mealy. 
Capsule not seen. 


Flowering Period 
April to July. 


Distribution 

Endemic to South Australia where known 
mainly from the Hindmarsh Valley near Victor 
Harbour. 


R. Bates (pers. comm.) maintains that the 
species once grew throughout the Fleurieu 
Peninsula from Second Valley to Hindmarsh 
Valley, and relict populations probably survive in 
some areas. 


Ecology 

Grows in moss, often over rocks, on moist, 
shady, moderate to steep slopes in open grassy 
woodland, often near streams. Dominant 
species are tall Eucalyptus leucoxylon F. Muell. 
and E. fasciculosa F. Muell., with a groundstorey 
of Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia Quirk & 
Chambers, Poa_ clelandii Vickery and 
Microlaena stipoides (Labill.) R. Br. The soils are 
well-structured loams. 


Altitude: c. 100 m. 


The new species is quite tolerant of dryness, as 
by flowering time most colonies have received 
as little as 50 mm of rain in the preceding 4 or 5 
months. 


Pterostylis bryophila has disappeared in recent 
times from three significant sites, viz. 
Hindmarsh Falls, Second Valley. and Inman 
Valley, as a direct result of weed infestation (R. 
Bates pers. comm.). 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by moderately 
large (18-20 mm long), bright green and white 
flowers; moderately large perianth parts (dorsal 
sepal to 37 x 12 mm; lateral sepals to 16 mm 
wide; free points to 21 mm long; petals to 28 x 
7 mm); broad petals with the anterior margin 
strongly flared and held horizontally; a 
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prominently gibbous sinus which is deeply 
folded interiorly; and, a large, (to 10 x 3 mm), 
dark brown, retuse labellum with the apex just 
protruding from the sinus in the set position. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis bryophila is closely related to P 
alveata, but that species has smaller (15-18 mm 
long) flowers and smaller perianth parts (dorsal 
sepal to 27 x 12 mm; lateral sepals to 13 mm 
wide; free points to 14 mm long; petals to 20 x 
4 mm; labellum to 10.5 x 2.6 mm). In particular 
the much narrower (to 4 mm wide) petals are 
not flared horizontally as in P. bryophila, and the 
labellum apex protrudes more prominently from 
the sinus in the set position. Both species have 
an obtusely truncate to emarginate labellum 
apex. 


Notes 

This species has been commonly confused with 
P. obtusa R. Br. (Rogers in Black 1922 & 1943, 
Bates & Weber 1990). 


Pterostylis obtusa, which is endemic to New 
South Wales, is a much more robust species 
with larger (25-30 mm long) flowers, a very 
strongly protruding sinus platform and a 
broadly obtuse labellum apex. 


A very low proportion of the plants flower in any 
year, most appearing as sterile rosettes. 


Conservation Status 

Extremely rare with scattered small populations 
totalling about 1000 plants (R. Bates pers. 
comm.). 


Suggest 2EC by the criteria of Briggs & Leigh 
(1996). 


Etymology 

From a combination of the Latin bryo-, moss, 
and -philus, loving, in reference to the habitat 
where the species grows. 


Specimens examined 

South Australia: Deep Creek Conservation 
Park, Apr. 1976, Bates 1120 (AD 97629438); Mt 
Billy, 6 May 1995, Bates 41209 (CANB); 
Hindmarsh Valley, Fleurieu Peninsula, 23 Apr. 
1897, Hussey (AD 96942521); Hindmarsh Valley 
Reservoir, 21 May 1995, Murfet 2187 (CANB). 
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Pterostylis hians D.L. Jones, sp. nov., 

P. alveatae Garnet affinis, sed foliis rosulae 
orbicularibus ad reniformibus; galea abbreviata 
sursum curvata, orificio inter sinum et apicem 
galeae lato; petalis brevioribus, latioribus 
obtusis; et labello late elliptico-oblongo, differt. 


Typus 
Australia. New South Wales; near Manyana, 3 
Mar. 1989, D.L.Jones 3757 & R. Tunstall (holo 
CANB). 


Illustrations 
Plate 250, Bishop (1996). 


Tuberous terrestrial herb growing in small colonies. 
Sterile and fertile plants dimorphic. Rosette 
separate; leaves 3 or 4, broadly ovate to reniform 
or orbicular, 8-12 mm long, 9-13 mm wide, dark 
green, entire, apex obtuse to apiculate; petiole 3-6 
mm long, narrowly winged. Flowering plants 8-14 
cm tall. Scape slender, smooth. Cauline leaves 4 
or 5, ovate-lanceolate, 10-15 mm long, 5-6.5 mm 
wide, basal one reduced and closely sheathing, 
the remainder spreading, the base sheathing, apex 
acuminate. Ovary narrowly obovoid, 6-9 mm long, 
smooth. Flower solitary, 13-16 mm _ long, 
translucent white, striped and suffused with green, 
greenish-brown towards the apex of the galea; 
galea gibbous at the base then erect before 
curving forwards, the apex of the galea obliquely 
erect. Dorsal sepal 18-23 mm long, 9-11 mm wide, 
inflated at the base, constricted near the middle, 
slightly enlarged near the apex, before tapering 
suddenly to a long-acuminate point 2-4 mm long, 
translucent white with green stripes and 
suffusions, greenish brown towards the apex. 
Lateral sepals erect, tightly embracing the galea; 
sinus protruding as a prominent, platform-like 
bulge when viewed from the side, shallowly curved 
with a scabrid central notch when viewed from the 
front, the upper margins prominently inrolled; 
conjoined part 7-9 mm long, 9-11 mm wide, 
narrowed to c. 3 mm across at the base, mostly 
green with darker green lines and a few white 
areas, the upper margins involute, suddenly 
tapered into the free points; free points 9-12 mm 
long, linear-clavate, involute, erect, often incurved, 
held high above the galea, apex slightly thickened, 
somewhat irregular. Petals obliquely oblong, 14-18 
mm long, 5-6.5 mm wide, straight or slightly 
falcate, subacute to apiculate, central part white, 
anterior part green, dorsal part green to brownish 
green; flange c. 0.2 mm across, flat, obtuse. 
Labellum hinged on a basal ligulate claw c. 0.7 mm 
long, 0.6 mm wide, erect, the apex just visible 
above the sinus in the set position; lamina broadly 
elliptical-oblong, 5-5.5 mm long, 3-3.3 mm wide, 
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green with brown margins and a brown apex, 
broadly obtuse; basal appendage c. 2 mm long, 
linear, recurved at right angles just above the 
middle, the apex shortly penicillate. Column 7-8 
mm long, bent away from the ovary at about 50° 
then erect, green and brown. Column wings 3-3.5 
mm long; basal lobe c. 1 mm long, 0.6 mm wide, 
at an angle of about 60°, inner margins incurved, 
very sparsely ciliate, apex obtuse; mid-section c. 
1.3 mm long, dark green to brownish green; apical 
lobe c. 0.4 mm long. Stigma broadly elliptical, c. 
1.7 mm long, c. 1.3 mm wide, raised, situated just 
below the column wings. Anther c. 0.8 mm long, 
obtuse. Pollinia linear, 1.4-1.6 mm long, yellow, 
mealy. Capsule not seen. 


Flowering Period 
March to May. 


Distribution 

Endemic to south-eastern New South Wales 
where known only from the vicinity of the type 
locality, which is on the south coast of New 
South Wales north of Ulladulla. 


Ecology ; 

Grows in shady situations under tall Baeckea 
virgata. (Forst. & Forst. f.) Andr. and 
Leptospermum sp. in open forest which has a 
well-developed bushy understorey. The soil is a 
moist sandy clay loam. Altitude: c. 30 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by the orbicular to 
reniform rosette leaves; moderately small (13- 
16 mm long) flowers which are white, green and 
greenish brown; abbreviated, upswept galea; 
bulging platform-like sinus when viewed from 
the side; shallowly curved sinus when viewed 
from the front leaving a very wide gape between 
the centre of the sinus and the top of the galea; 
short, broad, petals and, a broadly elliptical- 
oblong labellum, the apex of which is just 
visible through the sinus in the set position. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis hians is one of the most distinctive 
and diminutive members of the genus. It has. 
some similarities with PR alveata, but that 
species has ovate rosette leaves with crisped 
margins, porrect or decurved galea, a narrow 
gap between the upper margin of the sinus and 
the top of the galea, narrow petals and the 
labellum apex protrudes from the sinus in the 
set position. 
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Pterostylis hians, near Manyana - New South Wales.(0.L Jones 3757,ex Type, CANB) 
a. flowering plants showing habit; b. rosettes of non-flowering plants; c. flower from side; d. flower from 
front; e. column and labellum from side; f. labellum from above; g. column from front; h. stigma; i. pollinium; 
j. dorsal sepal; k. lateral sepals; I. tip of free point of lateral sepal; m. sinus of lateral sepals; n. petal. 
Drawing 5/3/1989 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Notes 

This species was first discovered by Bob 
Trevenar who collected some rosettes for 
cultivation. 


Ron Tunstall noted the unusual nature of the 
cultivated plants and with Bob Trevenar located 
flowering plants in the wild, subsequently 
bringing the species to my attention. 


This species is known as the “Opera House 
Greenhood”. 


Conservation Status 

Extremely rare with a known population of less 
than 50 plants; suggest 1E by the criteria of 
Briggs & Leigh (1996). 
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Etymology 

From the Latin hians, yawning, gaping, in 
reference to the wide gape in the flower above 
the sinus. 
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AUSTRALIAN DECIDUOUS 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


Available as ... 

Bare root plants: May - August 
Dormant tubers: November - February 
Flasks, all year 
ee 
Easily grown species and hybrids from a range 
of genera including: Caladenia, Chiloglottis, 
Corybas, Cyrtostylis, Diuris, Lyperanthus, 

Microtis, Pterostylis and Thelymitra. 
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Send S.A.E. for listing and cultural notes. 
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A New Recording of the Eastern Underground Orchid, 


Rhizanthella slateri at Sea Level. 
Alan W. Stephenson 


43 McKay Street, Nowra NSW 2541 


The genus Rhizanthella consists of two known species, they are well known to enthusiasts as the 
“Underground Orchids”. Rhizanthella gardneri is endemic to Western Australia and always lives in 
association with the “Broombush” - Melaleuca uncinata. This species has been well studied and is 
known to be pollinated by termites and a few other insects which live among the soil and leaf litter. The 
other species, Rhizanthella slateri, has been found in the Lamington Plateau in south-east Queensland 
and in a number of sites in New South Wales, including Bulahdelah (where originally discovered), 


Watagan Mountains, Wisemans Ferry, Agnes Banks and the lower Blue Mountains. 


The common theme with the above locations is 
a degree of altitude and a non-coastal site. 
Unlike R. gardneri, no particular vegetation type 
can be linked to any of the sites for R. slateri. 
Both species are normally accidentally 
uncovered by disturbance to the soil during 
farming or building excavations. 


This latest single find of R. s/ateri on 26 March 
1997 was uncovered when a property owner, 
who is not an orchid grower, was digging out 
some small Leptospermum shrubs. He has 
been able to identify the local terrestrial orchids 
through a book which his wife had given him a 
couple of years ago. On his property are genera 
such as Thelymitra, Caleana, Pterostylis, 
Eriochilus and Spiranthes. His latest “find” 
matched photos of the underground orchid. 


The last recording of A. s/ateri was in the Blue 
Mountains in February 1996, during a rescue of 
native plants from a building site. The 
significant point to this 1997 find must surely be 
its location. Being coastal and at more or less 
sea level in the Nowra region. 


The property owner then contacted me and a 
visit was arranged. | saw it a few days after it 
was excavated, and the specimen had been 
kept in a refrigerator crisper. Not many people 
would realise the significance of this find and 
the owner assures me of his co-operation as 
long as necessary. 


Upon arrival | was staggered to see the plant 
was actually R. s/ateri! Then the necessary 
arrangements were made to get the specimen 
to David Jones at the National Herbarium in 
Canberra, who shared our excitement. 
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The property has a slight SE/NW slope without 
any undulations. The immediate habitat 
surrounding the site is lightly grassed, with 
stringybark eucalypts spread randomly each 10 
to 15 metres with an occasional bloodwood 
and_ paperbark. Apart from the small 
leptospermums being removed, no other 
vegetation of note was apparent. The topsoil is 
of a light sandy loam to a depth of 50 to 75 mm 
over a yellow clay base. 


The portion of the plant uncovered was 70 mm 
long with a flower head 30 mm x 25 mm, a 
rhizome of 15 mm x 45 mm and with what 
evidence of flowering remained, to my eye 
resembled a waratah in its shape and flowering 
habit. Flowering had ceased, and the normally 
whitish to rosy pink colour was almost absent 
due probably to age and refrigeration. These 8 
mm flowers usually turn purple after exposure 
to sunlight. When the site was inspected, more 
of the rhizome was visible. This was covered to 
protect it from light and to prevent drying. It is 
expected that the site will be examined in detail 
at a later date. 


During my ramblings through the bush in this 
part of the world, | have located Dendrobium 
tetragonum in a nearby gorge and Calanthe 
triplicata further down the coast. But this event 
has been more than one with which | could 
have expected to be involved. 


The specimen is now in the hands of the 
C.S.I.R.O. plant research in Canberra. As this 
recording now extends this species known 
range and is certainly the most southern. 


Where will the next plant turn up? 
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Southern Record for the Eastern Underground Orchid 


A.W. Stephenson A.W. Stephenson 
Rhizanthella slateri, Nowra, NSW 1997 Rhizanthella slateri, Nowra, NSW 1997 


ES 


ae 


A.W. Stephenson’ 
Habitat of Rhizanthella slateri, Nowra - New South Wales.March 1997 
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ORCHID 
NUKSEKY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 

flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 
768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (065) 53 1012 
- Cisitors Welcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
a 89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 047 39 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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“Field Guide to the Orchids 
of NSW and Victoria” 
by Tony Bishop, 1996, over 500 


colour photos 


$34.95 Postpaid ANYWHERE 
in Australia 


Write now for your free catalogue: 
P.O. Box 378, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 
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75 Main Street, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 
Ph: (066) 28-1438 Fax: (066) 28-1999 
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Peter O’Byrne - Orchids of 
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Victoria ....... .. «$55.00 
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sect. Latourea & Spatulata $35.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendrobium 

sect. Oxyglossum ...... . wes oo 42.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Solomon 

Islands & Bougainville ... ... ... ...$47.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Vanuatu ... ...$30.00 
McQueen - Orchids of Brazil... ... ...$32.50 
Cribb & Whistler - Orchids of Samoa $36.00 


.each $75.00 
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A.N.O.S. Membership Badge 
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Superseded Membership badge 
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Dockrillia cucumerina, Mt. Hunter - N.S.W. 
a. Plant habit, b. Flower front view, c. Flower back view, d. Flower side view, 
e. Labellum from above flattened, f. Labellum side view g. Column side view, h. Column front view 
Drawing 22/4/1991 by J.J. Riley.© 


Printed by Gosford Printing Pty. Ltd., Avoca Beach, N.S.W. 2251 
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From the Editor...... 


It has been twelve months, or four issues, 
or 192 pages since | took over from Wal 
Upton as Editor of The Orchadian. There 
has been a steady increase in membership 
during this time, but admittedly down on 
my expectations. 


| feel a number of significant changes have 
taken place with our journal. The obvious 
ones being larger format, larger typeface 
and larger photographs. Also eight new 
orchid species have been described in 
these pages over the past year, with more 
to come. 


| wish to make a plea to all subscribers 
- get just one new member before the 
end of 1997. As | have said before, once 
the membership gets over 1000 we will 
further increase the number of pages per 
issue. 


At the recent ANOS Annual General 
Meeting, Life Membership was bestowed 
upon Mr. John Riley for his services to the 
Society and Australian Orchids in general. 
John is well known for his skilful colour 
drawings but is also heavily involved in 
orchid conservation. He has met with 
various departments including the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service to help protect 
rare and threatened species. 


The two previous volumes of Australian 
Orchid Research are still available from the 
Australian Orchid Foundation. They also 
stock a number of other important 
botanical texts. 

The address is 107 Roberts Street, 
Essendon, Victoria 3040. 


The first (1989) is the Catalogue of 
Australian Orchidaceae whilst the second 
(1991) deals with 108 New Taxa of 
Australian Orchidaceae. These 
publications should be in the hands of all 
serious students of Australian Orchids. 
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It should please enthusiasts that Volume 3 
is scheduled for publication by the end of 
the year. It is devoted to, and completely 
updates, the Tasmanian Orchid Flora. 


Back to The Orchadian. This issue has a 
high content dealing with New Zealand 
orchid flora including some new species of 
Caladenia. 


David Butler submits a common-sense 
note on “bugproofing” your orchid house, 
It is complimented by an original cartoon 
by ANOS Sydney Group member Ron 
Formby. Ron is also the Editor of that 
groups newsletter, The Orchidophile. 


Gerry Walsh has a couple of articles this 
time, one on Dendrobium monophyllum 
and the other on the lifespan of native 
orchids. 


Local “bulbo” expert, Jim Cootes and John 
Roberts have collaborated for their article 
on the Papua New Guinean Bulbophyllum 
graveolens. 


David Titmuss and Ron Tunstall are again 
thanked for the use of their fine 
photographs which accompany various 
articles in this issue. 


Please submit articles, hand-written, 
typed, or on floppy-disk (compatible to 
Microsoft Word 6) and photographs (slides 
or prints) for The Orchadian to The Editor 
at 39 Carole Street, Seven Hills, NSW, 
2147. 


I can now be contacted by E-mail at, 
dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 


David P. Banks 
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Grower, J. Jannese D. Titmuss 
Bulbophyllum graveolens, clear clone. 


Grower, D.I. Smedley 
Bulbophyllum graveolens, spotted clone. 
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Bulbophyllum graveolens (Bail. J.J. Sm. - with Notes on Cultivation 


Jim Cootes 
8 Salt Pan Road, 
Riverwood NSW 2210 


John Roberts 
M/S 208 Numinbah Road, 
Advancetown Qld 4211 


Bulbophyllum graveolens is one of the most spectacular members of the huge genus Bulbophyllum. It 
is a large growing plant with impressive flowers to match. It is any easy orchid to cultivate successfully 


as long as its basic requirements are met. 


My first encounter (JC) with the “scent” of this 
species was in the glasshouse, of long time 
species orchid grower, Jack Jannese. It was the 
first time | had ever seen this spectacular plant 
in bloom. Jack suggested that | smell the 
flowers, and being the trusting person that | am, 
or in my naiveté, | just stuck my nose into the 
blooms for a sniff. 


Well | almost collapsed! | had never smelled 
anything so crook in all my life. | should have 
known better and | still remember the wry grin 
that Jack gave me after that encounter and the 
comment “bloody awful isn’t it”!!! The odour of 
this species is reminiscent of cat’s urine. It 
should also be noted that this species is 
pollinated by blow-flies, which often become 
trapped in the labellum - even in cultivated 
specimens (they must be the only living thing 
that would enjoy the perfume of this grand 
orchid). 


Habitat 

This species has been found in the lowlands of 
Papua New Guinea and Irian Jaya. The plant 
grows as an epiphyte, usually on the lower 
branches and trunks of trees, at elevations of 
up to 500 metres. It is never a common species. 


Etymology and Taxonomy 

Robert Rolfe first named this species in The 
Orchid Review (English) in 1893 as 
Cirrhopetalum robustum. 


This specific name refers to the robust growth 
habit of the plant. This would be the correct 
name for this plant if Cirrhopetalum is accepted 
as a genus in its own right. The majority of 
botanists and taxonomists consider 
Cirrhopetalum to be a section of the large, 
cosmopolitan genus Bulbophyllum. The name 
Bulbophyllum robustum cannot be used for this 
species as Rolfe gave that epithet to a 
Madagascan species. 
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F.M. Bailey was the next person to describe this 
orchid and he named it Cirrhopetalum 
graveolens in the Botany Bulletin Department of 
Agriculture, Queensland in 1896. The specific 
name refers to the strong-smelling blooms. 


J.J. Smith later transferred the generic name to 
Bulbophyllum in the Bulletin du Jardin 
Botanique de Buitenzorg (Bulletin of the Botanic 
Garden of Buitenzorg) in 1912. 


Plant Description 

Growth habit: upright. 

Rhizome: 10 mm in diameter. 

Pseudobulbs: up to 7 cm tall by 5 cm in 
diametre, somewhat flattened; older 
pseudobulbs grooved; unifoliate. 

Leaves: obovate to lanceolate, up to 50 cm long 
by 10 cm wide; leathery. 

Inflorescences: from base of pseudobulb; up to 
25 cm long; bearing up to 14 flowers on an 
umbel. 

Flower colour: yellow to greenish-yellow; 
sometimes the veins are spotted with red. 
Labellum is bright red and glossy. 

Dorsal sepal: oblong, concave, up to 25 mm 
long by 15 mm wide. 

Petals: elliptic, 12 mm long by 6 mm wide, three 
teeth at tip. Lateral sepals: up to 75 mm long by 
10 mm wide; joined alonOg their central length. 
Labellum: up to 14 mm long by 8 mm wide; 
highly mobile; curved; fleshy; side-lobes 
separated by a channel. 

Cultivation 

As the former epithet robustum implies, this 
species is a large plant for a Bulbophyllum, but 
surprisingly has a shallow and short root 
system. Hence shallow saucers, or if your plant 
is big enough, plastic sieves are ideal potting 
containers. 


The inflorescences and new leads show their 
presence in spring. The plants start to flower in 
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late spring, with peak flowering over the 
summer months. 


When dividing the plant, the best success with 
this species has been to cut the rhizome as 
soon as the flowering has finished and leave the 
plant undisturbed in the pot. Invariably a 
second flush of new growth occurs soon after 
flowering, this is when the new growths “power 
away”. The plant, generally will send new 
growths from any back-cut pseudobulbs, as 
long as there is a dormant eye. Repotting can 
be carried out in early autumn without any 
problems. 


Thus it can be seen that watering and fertilising 
are important from spring onwards - initially to 
carry the large umbel of flowers. Then to 
produce a fat pseudobulb with its large fleshy 
leaf. Watering is carried out once or twice a 
week in winter, and every second or third day in 
spring, summer and autumn. 


Whilst bark based mediums have been used, 
the most successful medium to date has been 
sphagnum moss, with or without polystyrene 
granules. 


References 


Hang up in a warm glass house, this species 
does not like the cold - at least a minimum of 10 
degrees Celsius, preferably 15 degrees Celsius 
if you can afford it, as the long lasting foliage 
will mark and hence detract from the 
appearance and the flowering ability of the 


plant. 


Air movement, humidity and shade of 60 to 
70% are ideal; shade is not a problem with this 
species, 50 to 80% tolerance have been noted 
in various collections - all still flower. 


We suspect there is a critical time, just prior to 
inflorescence initiation, of either a temperature 
drop or a dry period or both, as some years only 
one or two inflorescences are produced whilst 
in other years many are produced. Further 
observations regarding this is required. 


In spite of the rather unpleasant ‘perfume’ of 
this species it is still a highly recommended 
addition to any orchid collection and one which 
should be sought out, providing you can supply 
that winter minimum in more temperate 
climates. 


e ~~ Dockrill A.W. (1969). Australian Indigenous Orchids Vol. 1, The Society For Growing Australian 


Plants, Sydney. 


e Latif S.M. (1960). Bunga Anggerik Permata Belantara Indonesia, Penerbitan “Sumur Bandung’. 
e Millar A. (1978). Orchids of Papua New Guinea - an introduction, Australian National University 


Press Canberra. 


e O'Byrne P. (1994). Lowland Orchids of Papua New Guinea, SNP Publishers Singapore. 
e  Seidenfaden G.(1973). Notes on Cirrhopetalum Lindl., Dansk Botanisk Arkiv 29 (1): 219-220. 
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MERRELLEN ORCHIDS 
Ted & Barbara Gregory 


Barbara and I will be retiring from commercial 
orchid growing over the next few months. So we 
are selling our house and nursery at 


181 MACDONNELL ROAD 


EAGLE HEIGHTS, QLD 4271 
A great set up to grow cool and intermediate 
orchids. Has great water supply. The 
commercial stock is being 
sold separately. P.O.A. 


Phone (075) 45 1576 
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Notes on Piterosiylis biseta Blackmore et Clemesha and its Cultivation 


George J. Nieuwenhoven 
15 Robin Terrace, Hope Valley S.A. 5090 


Pterostylis biseta is one of the so-called “rufa” group of Pterostylis. It now appears that this species is 
endemic to South Australia. The type collection was from Blackwood in South Australia. Records of P. 
biseta from Victoria and New South Wales now relate to other taxa, some of which are still 
undescribed. Recently three species from Victoria, previously lumped under P. biseta - being P. 
cheraphila, P. maxima and P. planulata, were given specific rank by David Jones and Mark Clements. 


In South Australia, P. biseta is usually found 
growing in sandy loams or occasionally in 
depressions containing soil. Moss is often 
present, particularly in remnant areas of bush in 
the Barossa Valley. Native pines of the genus 
Callitris are another good indicator of the 
habitat for this species. 


Plants usually emerge from dormancy in April 
and produce their distinctive flat, fleshy-leafed 
rosette of oblong to oval leaves during winter. 
When days begin ‘to lengthen and the 
temperatures increase, the upright 
inflorescence, adorned with several bracts, will 
slowly develop. 


Growth will then proceed rapidly until the quaint 
flowers mature and jut stiffly from the flower 
stem. If you examine the labellum closely, two 
basal swellings will be obvious, each provided 
with a seta or bristle-like hair. A fringe of hairs 
is also present along the edges of the labellum. 


The colour of the flower is generally green, with 
reddish-brown stripes on the galea or hood. Up 
to six flowers are produced progressively. The 
flowers of some clones are quite large and 
impressive. By the time the plant is in full 
bloom, the rosette has usually withered away. 


The tuber is large on a mature plant, up to 3. cm 
in diametre. The new tuber is formed early in 
the season - around July/August. This is 
obviously a survival mechanism as it often 
grows in low rainfall areas or in soils which are 
very well drained and hold little moisture. 


Some of the locations | have observed P. biseta 
in South Australia are the Mount Lofty Ranges, 
Flinders Ranges, Barossa Valley, St. Agnes (a 
foothills suburb close to where | live) .and 
Warren Conservation Park. 


South Australia still has a number of 
populations which do not conform with typical 
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P. biseta. A form from Sandy Creek has rather 
short petals, whilst another from Kimba on the 
Eyre Peninsula has a heavily fringed labellum. 


Cultivation 

Whilst many of the “rufa” group Pterostylis have 
proved difficult to maintain in cultivation for any 
length of time, P. biseta will grow reasonably 
well in a pot provided a few critical 
requirements are met. 


Soil must be well drained, this applies to all 
“rufa” group Pterostylis. My plants grow in a 
mix of sandy loam and washed quartz sand 
topped with sheoak (Casuarina) needles. The 
pots are watered perhaps once every two 
weeks unless the top of the soil is still damp. 
Scraping away the top 10 mm of soil on one 
spot with the label will give you a good 
indication whether the pot needs to be watered. 


My shadehouse is covered with polycarbonate 
sheeting plus shadecloth, therefore 
handwatering is essential. Only rainwater is 
used on my plants as our tapwater is often 
laden with salt. 


Flowering starts late September through until 
early December. The inflorescences are often 
more robust in cultivation, however flower size 
remains pretty much the same. | remember one 
specimen brought to a NOSSA meeting being 
about 75 cm tall. 


There are slight clonal variations apparent in 
both colour and size of the flowers. An earlier 
flowering time can be induced by placing the 
pot in a heated glasshouse. 


Sphagnum moss is another medium worth 
experimenting with. | have had P. rufa growing 
successfully in it now for three years, with the 
majority of plants flowering annually. Tubers 
come out of it looking very clean and healthy at 
repotting time. | use fresh sphagnum moss 
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each season. A number of other terrestrial 
orchids grow in it quite well. 


| have grown P. biseta from seed by sowing it 
around the parent plants. Small single leaved 
seedlings may appear from June/July onwards. 
Plants should not be repotted if seedlings are 
present, it is better to wait until they have 
reached manageable tuber size. 


P. biseta does not normally produce more than 
one tuber each season, but by carefully 
removing the new tuber about August (it’s the 
clean white one - not the dirty looking one) the 
plant may produce a second one. It is 
important to keep the plant growing as long as 
possible after it has been “tuber divided”. 


Although P. biseta could not be termed elegant, 
it is certainly worthy of a place in the true 
terrestrial growers collection. 


Conservation 
True Pterostylis biseta is represented in National 


References 


and Conservation Parks. It is not under threat 
at this time. One favourite locality in the 
Barassa Valley is used as a hay storage area at 
the moment. A number of plants could be 
choked to death soon unless these rolls of hay 
are shifted before the growing season gets 
under way. Nearly dozens of plants are quite 
safe under the native pines. 


The St. Agnes site is on the edge of a former 
rubbish dump. Although | have not checked 
this population recently, weeds and foot traffic 
are constant threats. 
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R. Bates R. Bates 


Pterostylis biseta with the smaller growing Pterostylis biseta, from Langhorne Creek, 
and related Pterostylis pusilla. South Australia. 


R. Bates ~ R. Bates 


Pterostylis sp. aff. biseta ‘Old Woolly’, Pterostylis sp. aff. biseta ‘Old Woolly’ 
from Kimba, South Australia. (left),and tall Pterostylis biseta (right). 
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Of Bugs and Bushhouses 


David Butler 
21 Greenvale Road, Hornsby NSW 2077 


Living, as | do, in a leafy gully to the north-west of Sydney, | quickly became acquainted with numerous 
species of insects which love to chomp on orchid flowers and succulent new growths. Within a year 
of starting my collection the situation developed to a stage where the bugs had almost destroyed my 


enthusiasm. 


The main offenders were the nocturnal bush 
crickets which have jaws like bolt-cutters and 
prefer a bit of everything instead of just having 
a meal and clearing out. They eat buds as they 
emerge from the sheath, and fell spikes with 
one bite, without actually eating them. 
Especially susceptible are the soft new growths 
of native dendrobiums, particularly it seems 
“special” plants such as D. Hilda Poxon, which 
only put out one lot of growths annually. One 
chomp and you’re back a year! 


Enquires to the Department of Agriculture were 
made in regard to my hassles with various 
bugs, and they suggested two alternative 
approaches. Either a continuous spraying / 
baiting program or insect proofing of the 
shadehouse. The former, it was pointed out, 
meant some damage prior to each bug 
becoming poisoned. Also, as the suggested 
chemicals are toxic the second alternative 
seemed more appropriate. Many other growers 
no doubt have similar problems, so the 
following ideas may be of help. They certainly 
have reduced the problem for me well past the 
point where orchid growing is the main interest, 
rather than the dubious sport of bug-catching. 


Firstly, slugs and snails are deterred by the use 
of weldmesh benches on galvanised pipe 
posts, the important ingredient being the hot- 
dipped galvanised surface treatment. 
Remaining predators mostly fly, jump or breed 
caterpillars within the bush-house. To keep 
these out, a continuous covering of shadecloth 
or fibreglass is an answer, with special attention 
being paid to the edges, openings, and 
junctions of the differing materials. 


When the framework is timber the shadecloth 
can be covered with battens along the edges, 
and threaded together at laps with a strand of 
galvanised wire. There are firms who will sew it 
for you if finances allow. The door also needs a 
covering of shadecloth, with an architrave effect 
at edges to overlap the door. 
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Around the base of the bush-house a strip of 
fibro or hardiplank is useful. The Bottom edge 
can be slightly in the ground and the top edge 
against a timber rail with shadecloth 
sandwiched between. Even with the above 
precautions there will be gaps and spaces. 
These can often be filled with strips of 
“Compriband”, a compressible foam material 
obtainable from builders suppliers. 


Pipe framed bush-houses can be treated 
similarly to the timber framed type, but it will be 
necessary to carry the shadecloth around the 
pipes at corners and other areas where 
coverstrips would otherwise be used. Tie-wire 
and plastic cable ties are useful for tying on the 
shadecloth, and the use of knitted shadecloth is 
a big advantage over woven shadecloth. 


For bug-proofing corrugated fibreglass it is 
possible to buy specially shaped foam strips 
called “eaves-filler’ which are obtainable from 
fibreglass suppliers. Position the “eaves-filler” 
along the top and bottom battens, under the 
fibreglass and carry the sides of the bush- 
house up to the same battens thus forming a 
bug-proof junction. At the ends of fibreglass 
roofs, keep the end rafter in line with the side of 
the bush-house. Carry the side material up to 
the rafter and block up the slot on top of the 
rafter with timber. 


Insects and small crickets still find their way into 
my bush-house but in easily controllable 
numbers. Aphids are less frequently found and 
dendrobium beetle is effectively kept out 
altogether. The extra work and cost of insect 
proofing appears to have been worth the effort, 
and if you have similar problems it may well be 
worth trying. 

w 
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Original Drawing by Ron Formby © 1997 


A War Zone for Insects and Other Pests!! 
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J. Roberts grower, E. Lielkajis D. Titmuss 
Peristeranthus hillii, Numinbah Valley, Qld. Peristeranthus hillii, plant habit. 


grower, F & N Martin. D. Titmuss grower, F & N Martin. D. Titmuss 
Peristeranthus hillii, normal colour form. Peristeranthus hillii, green albanistic clone. 
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Some Notes on Peristeranthus hillii (F. Muell.) Hunt 


Peristeranthus hillii was given its current name 
in 1954 by T.E. Hunt. It has previously been 
known as Saccolabium hillii and Ornithochilus 
hillii. 


It is named from the Greek: peristera (a dove) 
and anthos (a flower). The epithet hillii being 
named after Walter Hill who had many 
Australian orchids named after him . 


The type plant was from Moreton Bay in South 
Queensland and was described in the year 
1869. 


This is a monotypic genus confined to Eastern 
Australia. Schlechter at one time considered 
creating the genus Fitzgeraldiella for this 
species in honour of R.D.Fitzgerald but died 
before doing so. 


P. hillii is a fairly widespread species ranging 
from the Bloomfield river in south-eastern Cape 
York Peninsular, north Queensland to the 
headwaters of the Hastings River in New South 
Wales. 


In this large area it grows as an epiphyte on 
small rainforest trees in rainforests and 
sheltered gullies. Throughout its southern range 
it is confined to the lowlands and low altitudes 
close to the coast. As it travels northward it 
becomes a highland grower and remains 
endemic to the high ranges. This is a common 
trait of many of our orchid species as this is 
there way of escaping the heat of the tropics by 
tending to grow on the higher cooler ranges. 


There is little difference in growth and 
appearance between the Northern and 
Southern forms of this species. In northern 
N.S.W. and south-east Queensland | have seen 
small rainforest trees absolutely covered with 
this orchid with root systems from the 
numerous plants competing for the available 
room. 


When not in flower it is a striking plant that has 
a large and vigorous growth and does not look 
unlike a large robust Sarcochilus olivaceus or a 
small Phalaenopsis. 
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Len Field 
9 Ashley Street, Blackalls Park NSW 2283 


P. hillii can have stems up to 250 mm long and 
5 mm in diameter has a pendulous habit. The 
leaves can number between 3 to 10 and droop 
downward from the stems in two rows and are 
60 mm to 250 mm long and between 20 mm to 
50 mm wide. 


It has a vigorous root system which is very large 
and will travel for some distance along the host 
tree. Although it is an eye catching plant in 
growth habit, its flowers are a _ little 
disappointing in comparison to the size of the 
plant. 


The flower inflorescences are pendant and can 
be as long or longer than the leaves . The, 
flowers are numerous and very small being 
about 7 mm in diameter coloured pale green to 
dark olive with brown markings and many 
crimson spots. Albanistic clones are rarely 
encountered. The flowers are on very short 
pedicels and generally face downwards. 


Flowering occurs from September to early 
November. 


Culture 

This is a very easy plant to grow but does need 
some protection from extreme cold. In cold 
climates it would need at least a cool 
glasshouse but will grow better if given some 
warmth, humidity and plenty of air movement. It 
will grow quite easily in a temperate climate but 
keep clear of very low temperatures. 


. It has been grown in pots but | would prefer a 


large slab of weathered hardwood, treefern, 
cork etc. allowing plenty of room for the large 
and extensive root system of this plant. The 
length of the totem is more important than the 
width. 


While plants turn up at meetings at times, it is 
generally grown for its novelty value and its 
striking and impressive growth habit. 

w 
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The Lifespan of an Orchid 


Gerry Walsh 


Lot 46A Fourth Avenue, Llandilo NSW 2747 


Just how long does a native orchid live? By the term “native orchid” | mean any Australian epiphytic 
species that will survive in a bush house in western Sydney. So long as it will withstand my extreme 
temperature range of -6°C to +46°C, then there is a real good chance that there’ll be one or two 
somewhere in that bush house. In a broader sense, | suppose one could ask the same lifespan 
question about terrestrials, tropicals and even hybrids. But for the purpose of this article, | will confine 
my waffling to epiphytic species . . . because them there’s the only kind | bother growing folks. 


Some genera are, by nature, long livers. The 
most commonly encountered genus of all has 
to Dendrobium. And the vast majority of 
Dendrobium species can be considered as 
long livers. There are some exceptions of 
course, D. fellowsii and D. carrii for example, 
so-called cold growers that are don’t perform 
all that brilliantly in the main, for most growers 
at least. This list excludes the warmth-loving 
tropical lowland species, some of which can be 
difficult even for those growers who can boast 
a heated glasshouse in their tool box. 


Take a look at D. kingianum. There just has to 
be thousands of potsfull of D. kingianum ‘Albert 
West’ around Australia - and probably overseas 
as well. Other cultivars spring to mind; ‘Betty’ 
and ‘Corrigans Red’ being the most enduring. 
After this gang of three there are literally 
dozens of well known cultivars throughout the 
nation’s bushhouses. The D. kingianum 
example demonstrates well the reliability and 
ease of culture that can be found amongst 
dendrobiums. 


A similar state of affairs exists with D. 
speciosum, although to a lesser extent, mainly 
because D. speciosum rarely forms aerials like 
D. kingianum does. But there are quite a few 
people about the place who can boast a piece 
of ‘Windermere’, ‘National White’ or ‘Charlie’ 
among their speciosums. This all points to ease 
of culture and the ability of the species to live a 
long life, even if subjected to less than 
favourable cultural factors and cultivators. 


Some of the other temperate genera that can 
be considered as easy to grow and long livers 
include Cymbidium, with the exception of C. 
canaliculatum, which resents cultivation in the 
main. | don’t have a single specimen in my 
entire collection and haven’t had for ten years 
or more... |’ve given up. Yet there are a few 
growers about the place who have remarkably 
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little trouble with this species. On the other 
hand, C. madidum and C. suave grow like 
weeds and will survive in collections for eons. 


Bulbophyllum species are mostly easy to grow 
and rarely will an entire specimen suddenly 
snuff it. Once again there are a few exceptions, 
notably B. elisae and B. argyropus which both 
delight in shedding their leaves for very little 
reason. B. weinthalii is also apt to kick the 
bucket, especially the southern or type form. 
The recently discovered northern populations 
from around Gladstone are easy to grow 
however. 


Some of the high altitude, cold growing 
‘bulbos’ from north Queensland are notoriously 
difficult to keep alive for long. B. /ilianae and B. 
evasum are capable of toppling off the perch 
while you’re out the front checking the mail 
box. Same goes for B. lageniforme. But all in 
all, most bulbophyllums, once they are 
established, will sail along contentedly for 
decades. Occasionally a clump will develop a 
dead patch for one reason or another. This 
probably has something to do with age. 
Nothing lasts forever - and the older bulbs will 
inevitably die back - just like with the 
Dendrobium species. 


Liparis is another genus that seems to survive 
OK and will grow on happily for many years. 
Oberonia can occasionally be a touchy genus 
but, once established, is most likely to grow on 
for a long, long time. Oberonia complanata is 
certainly more durable than O. palmicola, but 
despite O. palmicola having the annoying trait 
of suddenly shedding half it’s leading growths, 
young ones will generally be initiated from the 
base of the old ones. 


By this stage, the super-sleuths and private 
investigators amongst you who read these 
humble words, will have arrived at one 
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explosive botanical conclusion, which is so 
obvious that it barely needs stating. But | will: 
Dendrobium, Bulbophyllum, Cymbidium, 
Liparis and Oberonia are, as you all picked up 
on, sympodial in growth habit. 


In broad terms this means that each new 
growth starts from the base of an old growth. 
Once a growth, or pseudobulb, or bulb, or 
cane, etc. matures, it is finished growing from 
the top, except for flowering purposes. The 
next new bulb will start from an eye at the base 
of an older bulb, although in some instances, 
D. kingianum for example, aerials may form 
from anywhere along the pseudobulb, and not 
just from the base. 


Now, moving right along here, the opposite of 
sympodial growth is monopodial growth, 
which translates as an orchid which just keeps 
growing from the crown at the green end of a 
rhizome (creeping stem) but dies back at the 
base behind the currently active root system. 
The best example of this is Plectorrhiza, simply 
because it is a quick grower with lots of 
internodal space where you can easily observe 
what all this botanical mumbo-jumbo is about. 
But all the genera in the Sarcanthinae sub-tribe 
are monopodial in growth habit; Sarcochilus, 
Peristeranthus, Phalaenopsis, Schistotylus, 
Vanda, Rhinerrhiza, etc. etc. 


| have deliberately left the Sarcanthinae until 
last. Because of all the native orchids that are 
reputed to have a short life lifespan, 99% of 
them are of monopodial growth habit.and are 
Sarcanthinae species. 


The most notorious species which all native 
orchid growers just know will not last long is 
definitely S. australis. If you get two years out of 
a S. australis then you’re doing well. | have 
managed to keep one going very nicely for six 
years before the candle went out - in around 
five days would you believe. Yet the root tips 
were still bright green for a centimetre or so. It’s 
the crown that usually succumbs. The tender 
young leaf at the middle will wither first, then 
one by one the older ones will wrinkle, turn 
yellow and drop to the ground. 


Sometimes a new growth may start from the 
base of an old leaf base, so defoliation is not 
always the end of the plant. This side growth is 
known as a kiekie. Kiekiing is how all the mainly 
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lithophytic species (rock dwellers) form large 
clumps comparatively quickly. These species 
are S. hartmannii, S. fitzgeraldii and S. ceciliae 
- the clumpers. Many large clumps of these 
three species will often experience die-back to 
some degree but will usually recover because 
of the copious kiekiing they exhibit. 


Occasionally, quite large clumps of S. 
hartmannii will up and die, in my bushhouse at 
least. And I’ve seen the same thing occur in 
other collections. This happened to me not 
long ago when a specimen plant of S. 
hartmannii ‘Kerri’ started to rot - literally. A 
clump with around forty leading growths 
reduced itself to two tiny ones. The potting mix 
was not old or too wet. Fungicide was applied 
with no result. I’ve since been led to believe 
that the problem could have been low pH 
caused by overuse of high nitrogen fertiliser. 


Whatever the reason - it doesn’t matter. The 
important thing is that the sudden death of an 
orchid is something that virtually restricts itself 
to “Sarcs”. This is something that | don’t 
believe any Sarcanthinae species is immune to, 
particularly the smaller species like S. dilatatus, 
S._ hillii, S. minutiflos, Peristeranthus_hillii, 
Saccolabiopsis armittii, Schistotylus 
purpuratus, Papillilabium beckleri . . . the list is 
endless. You can grow them for years before 
they’ll suddenly croak. 


Perhaps the worst performing species for me in 
this regard is the big white form of S. falcatus. 
While | do have several plants that have lasted 
for ten years or so, most of the ones I’ve owned 
have given up the ghost after one or two years. 
| have no answer to this seemingly strange 
happening. Normal plants of S. falcatus fare 
much better but, nonetheless, are not immune 
from the Sudden Sarc Death Syndrome 
(SSDS). On the other hand, the oldest plant in 
my entire collection is a plant of S. falcatus 
collected in September 1977. 


SSDS is not a phenomenon that restricts itself 
to the bushhouse. Over the years it has 
become obvious to me that it goes on in the 
wild nearly as frequently as it does in captivity. 
Anybody who goes out to see native orchids in 
the wild will understand what | mean. 


Here in New South Wales, and Sydney in 
particular, we have not had what could be 
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called a normal rainfall season since 1991. In 
creeks that I’ve known all my life, | have seen 
severe changes in the orchid populations 
caused by this insidious drought. In creeks that 
used to have thousands of giant plants of S. 
olivaceus and Plectorrhiza tridentata festooning 
the limbs of the rainforest, there have been 
tremendous changes. 


| would have to estimate that well over half of 
the orchids in one creek have died completely. 
Another forty per cent have defoliated back to 
smallish plants with just one two or three short 
and wrinkled leaves. Maybe ten per cent of the 
entire orchid population has remained in tact. 
The thing to remember is- that non- 
Sarcanthinae species have hung on without 
appearing to have suffered any ill-effects. 


There is a mountain up on the NSW-Qld border 
where, in a concentrated spot, there grew thick 
mats of S. hartmannii. And there was several 
hundred clumps in this colony. When | first 
located this spot, there was no evidence to 
suggest that any other person had ever gazed 
on this incredible display. That was in October, 
1989, long before the drought had begun. 


In the company of Denis Johnson, | returned 
for a further look in October 1992. The drought 
had taken a grip on the countryside. | had been 
telling Denis for three years how great a colony 
this one was. But all we found was a lot of 
skeletal remains and dried up hay-like roots 
that flaked off the rock surface. Certainly there 
were still some nice clumps of S. hartmannii to 
be seen. But the colony had been reduced by 
around 75%. What remained was 
unquestionably experiencing severe stress. 
Giant birds nest ferns were hanging dead as if 
crucified on the boulders. All the filmy ferns of 
the rainforest were stone dead. 


Until we had a closer look, we were thinking 
that someone must have ripped off bags and 
bags of these glorious orchids. It was only after 
a very close inspection that the remains of the 
colony were noticed. The drought was in every 
way the culprit. We haven’t been back since. 
But the drought has continued - will anything 
be left? 


That experience has had me pondering just 
what may have happened to that famous 
colony of S. hartmannii that clung to rocky 
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crags of Blue Knob and surrounding mounts. 
Old accounts by the first orchidaceous 
explorers of Blue Knob indicated that there was 
an awful lot of S. hartmannii up there. Later 
accounts, mainly from enthusiasts with an 
excellent knowledge of the region need | say, 
put this colony at the verge of extinction. 


Of course it was always devious “southern 
collectors” and “idiots from down south” who 
were blamed for this decline. Growers in 
southern Queensland reckoned it was 
“southerners” from northern NSW that did all 
the damage. If this line of thought was followed 
throughout the country, then the orchid 
growers in Darwin could consider everybody 
else in Australia as “southerners” and 
mongrels. Talk about paranoia. Some said it 
was the local hippie communes in search of 
dope money that wiped out most of the S. 
hartmannii. Then not so long ago | was told that 
there was still plenty of that magic species to 
be found up there. So | just don’t know what to 
believe any more. 


I’ve never been up on Blue Knob. | have ogled 
it from the main road and felt quite inferior to 
the fear inspiring steepness of the place. | 
wonder if a similar drought to the one affecting 
my colony was responsible for the perceived 
destruction of the Blue Knob Eldorado? Quite 
frankly, | don’t think this theory is too far 
fetched. Then again, perhaps it really was 
those fiendish devils from way down south in 
Tassie! 


Meanwhile, back in the bushhouse, your little 
sarcs will continue dropping dead from time to 
time. And it appears that there is absolutely 
nothing you can do about it apart from good 
cultural practices. Don’t let them dry out, don’t 
keep them too wet. Give them a bit of fertiliser 
but no steroids - they’ll do OK on a low energy 
diet. 


What really kills them is any man’s guess. It 
may be a fungus or it may be a bacterial 
problem. | don’t think the problem is viral. | 
can’t recall ever hearing of virus been found in 
any species of Australian Sarcanthinae. 
Perhaps a regular preventive spray of a broad 
spectrum fungicide may be useful. If you have 
a big collection the cost is going to be high. If 
you only grow your orchids in a refurbished 
packing crate, or under the lemon tree, regular 
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fungiciding before you develop a problem may 
prove beneficial as well as economical. 


One thing is for sure. SSDS virtually always 
starts in the crown... on the emerging juvenile 
leaves. Very occasionally, plants may loose all 
their roots while the crown remains intact. This 
will most likely come to pass with potted plants 
where the mix becomes sodden and sour. This 
is a problem that can easily be avoided with 
old-fashioned diligence. 


If you have a champion specimen of a 
Sarcanthinae species, | would advise you to 
make sure that a few pieces are distributed to 
other growers of your acquaintance. You never 
can tell when your own bit will roll over and call 
it quits. If you’ve passed a piece on to a friend 
you stand a good chance of getting a 
replacement. 
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The best example of this just has to be the case 
of Sarcochilus Jewell ‘Dungog’. Bred by Ken 
Russell, with a piece passed on to Sid 
Batchelor, Ken’s original piece up and died. But 
Sid’s specimen is still going OK and a bit will 
return to Ken some day. S. Jewell ‘Dungog’ is 
perhaps Australia’s most highly decorated 
native orchid . . . and is one of a kind. What a 
shame it would be if it were to became extinct. 


As for my loss of S. hartmannii ‘Kerri’, 
fortunately | was given a nice replacement by a 
friendly grower who was happy to help me out. 
So spread your best clones around before it’s 
too late. This is particularly so in the case of 
good quality Sarc hybrids. Sometimes a single 
champion plant will come out of a whole flask 
of also-rans. And a repeat breeding campaign 
is no guarantee of duplicating that singular and 
superior plant. 


So watch out .. . or SSDS will catch you out. The bad news is that many Sarc species just don’t lend 
themselves to being broken up into pieces. The good news is that many of them are becoming 
available in flasks, which takes enormous pressure off restricted wild stocks. 


WAL & JILL UPTON 
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A Bit About Dendrobium monophyllum F. Muell. 


Gerry Walsh 


Lot 46A Fourth Avenue, Llandilo NSW 2747 


| find Dendrobium monophyllum to be one of the most frustrating of our native orchids. Perhaps 
‘frustrating’ is not the correct word - maybe ‘annoying’ is more suitable, or it could be ‘disappointing’. 
It’s not that | have any trouble growing this delightful looking species - for it is not a difficult subject for 
cultivation at all - and it is certainly one of our more attractive orchids vegetatively speaking. 


What could be as impressive as lots of those 
stout, conical pseudobulbs all standing to 
attention in perfect columns, and topped with 
that singular bright green leaf which is forever 
erect? (Before the smarties all interject and 
flood this illustrious journal with Letters to the 
Editor - yes, there are occasional pseudobulbs 
in most big clumps that sprout two leaves.) 


The feature of this species with the poetic 
common name of “Lily of the Valley Orchid” 
that | find so irritating has to do with the 
flowers. Right from the time the emerging 
inflorescence sneaks its first glimpse at the roof 
of your bush house, right up to the moment the 
first bud bares its soul to the big bad world, D. 
monophyllum promises great things. The 
racemes often grow quickly and with great 
vigour and the closely packed buds crowd onto 
what always promises to be a wonderful erect 
spike habit. But when the first blooms finally 
decide to open - they don’t! They sort of split a 
bit, occasional plants will actually half open 
their flowers, but they inevitably leave me 
suspecting that they really could do far better. 


Quite often the blooms hang weakly off the 
rachis - even if the flower stem is completely 
erect. | always have it in my mind that if | could 
design the perfect D. monophyllum, its flowers 
would face upwards to the sky. I’d ensure that 
they opened up to at least half flat. That’s all it 
would take to make D. monophyllum one of our 
truly superb native orchids. It already boasts 
the most intense of all the yellow flowered 
orchids we have in Australia. And the perfume 
is SO powerful on a warm day that you could 
actually get ‘high’ on it | wouldn’t mind betting. 
If only the beggar would open up and face its 
admirers - but | guess D. monophyllum is not 
too concerned about pleasing us Homo 
sapiens. It only needs to impress its pollinator. 
And if that means evolving its flowers into 
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drooping, cuppy little things, then | guess it’s 
none of my business. Still, | can dream - can’t 
1? 

The very best forms of D. monophyllum do 
actually manage to hold their flowers in a 
horizontal mode, without actually facing 
upwards, but such plants are few and far 
between. Inflorescences usually range from 5 
cms to around 12 cms long. Occasionally you 
may see a giant up to 16 cms long. That’s the 
estimated length of the old raceme on a small 
piece of D. monophyllum that Mike Harrison 
and myself saw in a nursery way back in 1983. 
It lay among a couple of dozen clumps of. this 
species and as we sorted through the pile we 
each noticed it simultaneously. | of course 
remained the perfect gentleman and allowed 
him to claim it with all the speed of a striking 
cobra. Unfortunately, he has not been able to 
get the spikes to that length again during the 
intervening fifteen years. | bet | could have if | 
had been a bit quicker - or less gentlemanly 
that is. 


As noted, the raceme is usually erect but on the 
really crook forms of D. monophyllum they may 
actually be slightly drooping. The number of 
flowers varies not only with the raceme length 
but also with the flower spacing, which can be 
either wide or closely packed. | wouldn’t think 
that you’d ever see more than 20 flowers on D. 
monophyllum spikes. The flowers would be 
lucky to exceed 10 mm and most would fall in 
the 6-8 mm range. 


Flowering season is a real toss-up. If your 
clump is a decent size you may have a flower 
or two all year round and | certainly have a few 
plants like this. The real peak would be from 
November through to December however. 
Another burst could occur in the autumn. If the 
weather is kind to you the flowers could last up 
to a week, but in hot weather they may last less 
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than two days. In winter, they may just remain 
as big fat buds for several weeks and may 
never really open at all. It is possible to get all 
the blooms on a raceme open at the one time 
but it is more likely that the basal flowers will 
wilt long before the apical bud has opened. 


D. monophylium is distributed from just east of 
the Gibraltar Range National Park (Clarence 
River) all the way up to the Mt. Windsor 
Tableland (south west of Cooktown). Although 
it can certainly be observed in New South 
Wales, it is far more commonly encountered in 
Queensland. | had searched for it for many 
years before finally seeing my first NSW plants 
in 1988. That was in a location surprisingly 
close to a main asphalt arterial road in the 
Tweed Valley. There was uncountable tonnes of 
D. kingianum on this rock outcrop but only a 
few square metres of D. monophyllum. To this 
day | still haven’t seen it anywhere else in NSW, 
although I’ve been told of several locations 
around the Mullumbimby - Lismore region 
where it may be sparingly observed. 


As soon as you cross the border going north, 
sightings become far more frequent. By the 
time you reach the Tropic of Capricorn, D. 
monophyllum becomes a very dominant orchid 
in the higher ranges away from the coast. Now 
| know I’m always boring people to death with 
my ravings about the Calliope Range near 
Gladstone - but what else can | say? Facts are 
facts! There are clumps up there, and lots of 
them, that would cover a billiard table. I’ve also 
seen it up on the Atherton Tableland near 
Cairns. It doesn’t seem to form clumps at all up 
there. Long strands of a dozen or so very 
robust pseudobulbs are the norm for that part 
of the world. Even so, it is quite a common 
species in some of the higher regions to the 
north of Atherton. 


While D. monophyllum is happy to colonise 
both trees and rock face, my observations 
suggest that it is far more common on the 
latter. There are some spots in the Brisbane 
Forest Park where it eagerly colonises some of 
the most unfriendly looking cliffs that one could 
imagine. Clumps up to a metre across are both 
healthy and abundant. Although the D. 
kingianum of this location is extremely 
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prevalent, it refuses to colonise the harsh, hot 
outcrops where D. monophyllum appears to be 
most at home. And D. kingianum can be seen 
in some pretty inhospitable spots as everyone 
knows. It is a subjective statement to make but 
| believe that D. monophyllum may be able to 
survive in conditions far harsher than nearly 
any other species of native epiphytic orchid 
could cope with. 


As a tree dweller, D. monophylium is mostly 
seen high up on the emergent limbs of the 
rainforest canopy or in low, stunted ‘dry scrub’ 
a fair distance from the coast. | recall areas on 
the western end of the Jimna Range where 
great clumps of it were crowding the exposed 
upper limbs of very tail trees. Massive clumps 
of D. speciosum var. grandiflorum (D. rex) and 
Dockrillia teretifolia were highly visible on the 
same limbs - what a sight! Further west, the 
low- roofed dry scrubs shelter similar displays 
of D. monophyllum. 


These low scrubs are very interesting spots to 
see orchids. At a most surprising dry gully on 
the edge of the Darling Downs there is an 
extensive area of this low scrub terrain that 
supports many species of native orchids, 
including some of the rarer ones such as 
Sarcochilus weinthalii. |’ll never forget the sight 
of those arm-thick tree trunks, only five or six 
metres tall, edged in long chains of D. 
monophyllum stretching from ground level up 
to the thin branches above. It looks odd, but 
not near as odd as huge clumps of D. 
speciosum var. hillii (D. tarberi) perched in the 
same under-strength host trees at only two 
metres above the ground. 


The common link in all the sightings I’ve 
mentioned is high light levels. In fact, D. 
monophyllum has a serious preference for what 
virtually amounts to ‘full sun’ for at least half of 
the day. And the lesson to be learnt from this is, 
quite logically, don’t hang your plants down ‘in 
the gloom under the benches or along the 
shady side of your garage where the sun never 
shines. If-you’re lucky enough to live in a locale 
where “Old Jack Frost” doesn’t inflict himself 
on you, you should be hanging your plants of 
D. monophyllum up in the trees around your 
backyard - give them the barest minimum of 
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shade. It is only then that you’ll grow fat, tough 
pseudobulbs and flower them to their full 
potential. 


Selecting a host for D. monophyllum presents 
something of a problem. This is not a species 
that can be tied on to a little piece of cork or 
fence paling and then forgotten. The more 
robust clones grow with surprising speed as 
they progress with gun-barrel straightness up 
or across their hosts. A long mount is 
mandatory, otherwise the new growth will 
shoot off into the thin air and form a witches 
broom effect. Some growers may prefer this 
appearance. I’d prefer to see a more organised 
specimen and for this reason my bigger display 
plants are mounted on logs of Cyathea tree fern 
fibre. These are complete rounds and not just 
slabs. The new growth is able to circle around 
in anever ending fashion and the effect is quite 
pleasing. 


If you can’t get tree fern fibre, the next best 
thing is old hardwood. I’ve successfully used a 
metre-long piece of 4x4 hardwood fence post. 
Again, this allows the D. monophyllum to circle 
its way around the host. I’ve never had the 
need to use any other substrates but | should 
imagine that nearly any material would be 
suitable, so long as it has the necessary length. 
The roots of D. monophyllum cling with great 
tenacity and once established they resent 
unnecessary interference. So make your mount 
a long lasting one of suitable dimension right 
from the beginning. 

In the wild, D. monophyllum can form 
distinctive layers of overlapping pseudobulbs. 
On really old clumps, there often develops a 
mass of leafless backbulbs that do nothing to 
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enhance the visual properties of the clump. The 
good news is that, with selective back-cutting, 
new life can be urged from seemingly dormant 
vegetation. So don’t cut off any firm, leafless 
backbulbs unless you are convinced they are 
truly beyond resurrection. Back cutting often 
encourages a burst of flowering from old bulbs 
as well. So it pays to spend time getting 
acquainted with your plants. 


About the only problem that D. monophyllum 
seems to be susceptible to is premature die- 
back and spotting of the leaves. Even young, 
succulent leaves succumb to this condition 
and it really can disfigure a specimen plant 
badly if the problem gets out of hand. I’m not 
certain what the problem is exactly, but | would 
guess that a fungus is the culprit. So the 
regular application of any of the broad 
spectrum fungicides would probably pay 
dividends. Wet, humid summer conditions 
must obviously contribute greatly to the 
problem. If your plants are only moderately 
affected by this problem then it could be best 
to put up with it rather than start spraying 
poisons all over the place. 


D. monophyllum is a species that | definitely 
fertilise heavily. It is a robust species that must 
have a steady supply of nutrients at its beck 
and call. It resents being wet in winter, and 
even in the summer time, don’t be tempted to 
hose it down every day. Remember D. 
monophyllum likes to do it tough. Keep up the 
high light levels and give it a feed and there is 
no reason in the world why your plants 
shouldn’t give you years and years of 


enjoyment. 
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Winika, a new monotypic genus for the New Zealand orchid previously 


known as Dendrobium cunninghamii Lindl. 
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Abstract 


P.O. Box 69, Lincoln, New Zealand 


Winika is described as new to account for the New Zealand endemic orchid previously known as 
Dendrobium cunninghamii. This conclusion is reached following a phylogenetic analysis of the 
components of Dendrobium subgenus Xerobium and related taxa, which is based on a study of 


morphology and reproductive biology. 


Introduction 

Dendrobium cunninghamii Lindl. was amongst 
the first endemic New Zealand orchids to be 
described. A widespread and _ distinctive 
species, it is readily recognised by its shrubby 
habit and delicate white flowers that, at first 
glance, look more like a miniature Miltonia Lindl. 
than a Dendrobium Sw.. 


The classification of this species within 
Dendrobium, has caused _ considerable 
problems. It was assigned to section 
‘Eudendrobium’ by Lindley (1851); subgenus 
‘Eudendrobium’ section Aquea Kraenzl. by 
Kraenzlin (1910); and, tentatively, by Schlechter 
(1911-14) to section Kinetochilus Schltr., which 
is otherwise endemic to New Caledonia. Other 
authors such as Bentham and Hooker (1883), 
Pfitzer (1889), Brieger (1981) and Rauschert 
(1983), when dealing with the classification of 
Dendrobium, have overlooked this species. 


The main purpose of this paper is to redefine 
the taxonomic position and status of D. 
cunninghamii. 


Materials and Methods 

This treatment is based on a study of a range of 
material obtained from various sources 
including living plants, dried herbarium 
specimens, spirit-preserved specimens stored 
in BANG mix (65 % ethanol, 5 % glycerol and 
30% water), floral dissection cards and 35 mm 
colour transparencies of flowers and plants. 
Specimens or photographs on microfische 
were examined from the following herbaria: AD, 
AK, AMES, BM, BO, BRI, CANB, CHR, G, HBG, 
K, L, LINN, MEL, NSW, P, W, WELT and Z. 
Herbarium abbreviations follow Holmgren et al. 
(1990). Unless otherwise indicated, all types (or 
photographs thereof) and collections cited have 
been seen. 
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Protocorms and seedlings were sampled 
routinely from propagules raised symbiotically 
or asymbiotically from seed of known 
provenance, using methods described 
previously (Clements 1982, Clements et al. 
1986, Arditti et al. 1982, Arditti and Ernst 1993). 
Voucher specimens of material used in this 
research are deposited at CANB. 


Developmental embryology was studied using 
material fixed and cleared in Amaan’s lacto- 
phenol mounting fluid, or lacto-phenol (Amaan 
1896). Preparations were examined either on a 
Nikon Opiphot-pol microscope with video 
camera attachment, using the Differential- 
Interference-Contrast (DIC) [or Nomarski 
microscopy] optics or on a Biorad MCR-600 
confocal laser scanning system coupled with a 
Zeiss Axiovert 10 inverted microscope. Images 
were processed using the Image | software 
package (Universal Imaging Inc.), and then 
stored digitally on disc. 


Taxonomy 


Winika M.A. Clem., D.L. Jones et Molloy, gen. 
nov. 


Dendrobio sect. Macrocladio Schltr. affinis, sed 
habitu epiphytico, suffruticoso; caulibus tenuibus, 
gracilibus, multi-ramosis; tepalis membranaceis, 
ungue labelli in pagina infera inserto; labello tenui, 
membranaceo, lobis lateralibus distinctis, acutis; 
pede columnae quam columna longiore, apice 
bulboso, nectarifero, viridi; et columna elongata, 
ad basin angustissima, per centrum floris protrusa, 
differt. 

Type species: (Dendrobium cunninghamii Lindl.) 
Winika cunninghamii (Lindl.) M.A. Clem., D.L. 
Jones et Molloy. 


Epiphytic or lithophytic semi-woody herbs forming 
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large much-branched clumps. Stems _ non- 
pseudobulbous, thin, cane-like, erect to arcuate, 
consisting of several nodes, each with a persistent 
leaf sheath; growing apex persisting for more than 
one season; branches arising from most nodes in 
one to three orders. Leaves simple, entire, 
alternate, conduplicate, persisting only towards 
the growing apex, subsessile, base sheathing, 
apex emarginate. Inflorescence a short, lateral, 
few-flowered raceme, arising from most nodes. 
Flowers opening widely, lasting several days, light 
coloured. Dorsal sepal free. Lateral sepals, 
connate at the base beneath the column and 
adnate it. Petals free. Labellum attached by a 
flexible claw to the underside of the apex of the 
column foot, thin-textured, trilobed; lateral lobes 
small; mid-lobe slightly emarginate. Callus of two 
or five short ridges. Column elongated, widening 
upwards; column-wings vestigial. Column foot 
longer than the column; apex green, nectariferous. 
Pollinia in two groups of two, waxy. Capsule 
globular to slightly elongated. 


Winika is easily separated from Kinetochilus 
with which is has been included by various 
authors. Key characters are:- 


Subfruticose plant habit; 

Perianth segments membranous; 

Labellum flexible on a short narrow claw, 
attached on lower side of the column foot; 

Labellum midlobe broadly flared; 

Column foot curved, with a prominently 
bulbous, nectiferous, bright green apical 
gland; 

Column attenuate, narrower at base than the 
apex; 

Stigmatic margins raised above column. 


Winika cunninghamii (Lindley) M.A. 
Clem., D.L. Jones et Molloy, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Dendrobium cunninghamii Lindley, 
Bot. Reg. 21, subt. 1756 (1835). Type: “Hab. 
supra truncos Callistemonis elliptici (A.C.) in 
insula septentrionali Novae Zelandiae, juxta 
mare, incolis Raumangha; R. Cunningham (hab. 
s. sp. comm. cel. A. Cunningham).” (holo K-L!). 


Dendrobium lessonii Colenso, Trans. & Proc. 
New Zealand Inst. 15: 326-328 (1883). Type: “In 
forests, Norsewood, Hawke’s Bay district, 
North Island, high in the forks of pine. trees 
(Podocarpus spicata), and sometimes on the 
ground in dry stony hills under Fagus trees, 
flowering in November; 1879-1882; also among 
rocks near the sea at Cape Turakirae (the south 
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head of Palliser Bay), 1845-6: W.C.” [W. 
Colenso s.n.] (lectotype specimen WELT 
52419a!, here designated - see below). 
Dendrobium biflorum auct. non (G. Forst.) Sw.: 
A. Rich., Essai Fl. neuv.-zel. 167 (1832). 


Notes: Colenso, when describing the species, 
notes that D. lessonii has four callus ridges on 
the labellum while D. cunninghamii has five; the 
inflorescence bears one to three flowers and 
the outermost one usually aborts while in D. 
cunninghamii there are up to six flowers all of 
which open freely. These differences fall within 
the range of variation of D. cunninghamii. 


The source of confusion surrounding the 
misapplication of the name Dendrobium 
biflorum was created by Swartz who mistakenly 
cited New Zealand as the country of origin of 
this species when in fact Forster cited 
“Societactis insulae” in the original description 
(e.g., Colenso, Joc. cit. p. 328). 


Plant epiphytic, occasionally — lithophytic, 
subfruticose, forming clumps or masses that can 
exceed a metre in length. Roots thick, fleshy, light 
green or brown, with green growing tip, divided, of 
indeterminate length but usually 20-30 cm long. 
Stems arising from the basal node of a previous 
growth of the central growing area, erect at first 
then gradually arcuate and becoming porrect to 
pendulous; base slightly swollen, consisting of 
several compact nodes; main stems an elongate 
cane c. 30-50 cm long (-1 metre) consisting of 
nodes c. 1-4 cm apart, each covered with a 
persistent leaf sheath, c. 1.5-2.5 mm _ wide; 
growing apex persisting for more than one season; 
primary branches arising, usually along one plane, 
from the nodes at any point along a stem; new 
growth emerging through the ensheathing leaf 
base around the stem. Leaves conduplicate, 
numerous, alternate along the stem, persisting 
only towards the growing apex, dull green or 
yellow-green; base sheathing, margins 
overlapping, dull greenish-yellow, c. 8-11 x 1.5-2(- 
3) mm; petiole very short; lamina linear-lanceolate 
to lanceolate, rigid, 2.4-3 cm x 3-3.5 mm. 
Racemes lateral, glabrous, 1-3(-5-6)-flowered, 
arising from most nodes except the basal ones, 
emerging through the proceeding sheath; scape 
thin, wiry, 2-4 cm x c. 0.5-1 mm; base with two, 
thin encircling sterile bracts, c. 2-4 mm long, apex 
terminating in a short undeveloped 
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stem and bract; floral bract encircling the base of 
the pedicel. Ovary glabrous, slightly curved. 
Flowers faintly and sweetly scented, c. 2-2.5(-3) 
cm wide, porrect, opening widely and persisting 
for a few days unless pollinated, creamy white with 
a light pinkish marking on forward margins of the 
lateral lobes of the labellum; callus ridges 
greenish-yellow; column green. Dorsal sepal 
erect, obovate, 11-12 x 3.5-4 mm, with a small, 
slightly raised and curved green acute apex. 
Lateral sepals, spreading, obliguely triangular, c. 
10-12 x 5.5-6 mm, with a small, slightly raised and 
curved green acute apex. Petals spreading, 
narrowly ovate, c. 10-12 x 4.5-5 mm. Labellum 
attached by a short flexible claw, c. 0.5 mm long, 
distinctly trilobed; lateral lobes small, suberect 
with acute apices, c. 2-2.5 x 1.5-2 mm; central 
lobe dilate and slightly emarginate, membranous, 
c. 7-8 x 7-8.5 mm. Callus with four or five distinct 
green linear ridges in the basal half of the lamina, 
c. 4-4.5 mm long. Column prominent, elongate, 
narrowest near the base, white to greenish, 
glabrous, c. 5 x 1.5 mm; column wings vestigial. 
Column foot slightly broader and at right angles to 
the column, curved upwards, approximately of 
equal in length , c. 4 x 1.5 mm, with a prominent, 
bright shiny green (later yellow), bulbous apex that 
exudes nectar. Stigma sunken, prominent, 
elongate, the margins raised above the column. 
Rostellum broad, the apex folded forward and 
covered with viscid fluid. Anther cap glabrous, 
white. Pollinia light yellow, narrow, elongate, in 
two groups of two, waxy, coherent. Capsules 
glabrous to slightly warty, elliptical, c. 16 x 9 mm. 
Protocorm-seedling type not seen. (Fig. 1). 


Illustration: Johns & Molloy (1983), t. 108-110 - 
as Dendrobium cunninghamii. 


Flowering period: November to February, 
fruiting from January to June. Flowers are 
predominantly insect-dependent for pollination, 
but some mechanical self-pollination occurs. 


Distribution and ecology: New Zealand; North 
Island, South Island, Stewart Islands Chatham 
Islands, where relatively widespread and 
common, except in colder and/or drier central 
and eastern regions (endemic). Epiphytic on a 
wide range of indigenous conifer and 
broadleaved-hardwood trees; also rupestral on 
rocks of various lithologies, and sometimes on 
exposed buttressed trees roots, usually in well- 
lit or semi-shaded situations on relatively frost- 
free sites. Altitude c. 0-500 m. 

Etymology: Winika is the accepted old Maori 
name for this orchid. The name Te Winika was 
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given to the sacred war canoe of the Tainui 
people because this orchid grew on the totara 
tree (Podocarpus totara) which was hollowed 
out to form the hull (Moore & Irwin, 1978). We 
assign the feminine gender to it - Winika 
cunninghamii. The Maori Queen, Te Arikinui 
Dame Te Atairangikaahu, has granted consent 


for us to use the name Winika, because of its 


particular cultural significance to her Tainui 
people. 


Selected specimens: NEW ZEALAND (c. 185 
seen). 

North Island: Coromandel Ecological Region, 
Tairu Ecological District, near Mercury Bay, 5 Nov. 
1769, Banks & Solander (AK 184752); Western 
Northland Ecological Region, Maungataniwha 
Ecological District, Puketi State Forest, 13 Jan. 
1984, Bellingham (AK 164892); Coromandel 
Ecological Region, Great Barrier Ecological 
District; Great Barrier Island, Mount Hobson, 26 
Aug. 1972, Hynes (AK 130486); Auckland 
Ecological Region, Waitakere Ecological District, 
Huia Huia Stream, 26 Nov. 1949, Wood (AK 
27781); Waitii Valley, Levin, 22 Jan. 1944, Moore 
(CHR 45014). 

South Island: Bark Bay, Abel Tasman National 
Park, Nelson, 4 Jan. 1974, Sykes (CHR 310876); 
Fiord Ecological Region, Doubtful Ecological 
District, Doubtful Sound, Deep Cove, 12 Aug. 
1956, Chambers (AK 44046); Whataroa Ecological 
Region, Harihari Ecological District, Westland, 
Wanganui Forest, 9 Apr. 1962, Melville (AK 
156166); Port Chalmers, Otago Harbour, Petrie 
(WELT 18559). 

Stewart Island: Stony Cove, Jan. 1882, Kirk 
(WELT 18503); Leasks Bay, 24 Jan. 1960, Willa 
(WELT). 

Chatham Islands: Chathams Ecological Region 
and District, Chatham (Rekohn) Island, Tuku-a- 
Tamatea Nature Reserve, Tuku-a-Tamatea River, 
26 Feb. 1996, de Lange CH241 & Crowcroft (CHR 
487603, duplicate of AK 229949). 
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Caladenia atradenia, C. chlorostyla and C. nothofageti are described as new and a new combination 
at species rank is made for Caladenia carnea var. bartlettii Hatch. 
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Introduction 

The taxonomy of Caladenia R. Br. in New 
Zealand is in a confused state. The small- 
flowered members of this genus in the eastern 
parts of its distribution are currently being 
studied by the senior author, and the New 
Zealand taxa will be the subject of a revisionary 
treatment. 


In the meantime three new species are 
described in this paper and a new combination 
is made for another. 


These changes will help to facilitate the 
production of the Catalogue of New Zealand 
Orchidaceae by the present authors which is in 
the final stages of preparation. 


Taxonomy 


Caladenia atradenia D.L. Jones, Molloy & 
M.A. Clem., sp. nov., 

C. iridescentis R.S. Rogers affinis, sed floribus 
autogamis, atro-rubro-viridibus, c. 20 mm latis; 
labelli lamina vittis latissimis atro-purpureis, lobis 
lateralibus latis ad apicem abrupte incurvis, lobi 
medii callis marginalibus paribus 5 vel 6, angustis, 
ad 0.6 mm longis, et laminae callis grandibus 
confertis seriebus irregularibus, differt. 


Typus: 

New Zealand. North Island: 10 miles [16 km] N. 
of Kerikeri, 6 Oct. 1964, J.R. Don & R. Bell (holo 
CHR 141157, iso CHR, spirit only). 


Caladenia calliniger Matthews (in Hatch, Trans. 
Roy. Soc. New Zealand, Bot. 2: 187 1963), nom. 
nud., nom. illeg. 


Caladenia carnea R. Br. var. minor (Hook. f.) 
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Hatch forma calliniger Hatch, Trans. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. New Zealand Bot. 2: 187 (1963), nom. illeg. 
Type: Bankside, Silverdale, 12 Oct. 1949, FW. 
Bartlett (holo AK 116832)). 


Illustration: Page 23, St George et al (1996) - as 
C. aff. iridescens (calliniger). 


Hirsute, tuberous terrestrial herb growing singly or 
in loose groups. Leaf erect, narrowly linear, 10-16 
cm long, 0.1-0.3 cm wide, dark green; trichomes 
sparse, a mixture of transparent, eglandular 
trichomes to 1 mm long and shorter glandular 
trichomes. Scape 10-25 cm long, very slender, 
wiry, often reddish, with short trichomes similar to 
those on the leaf. Sterile bracts closely sheathing, 
narrowly obovate, 8-12 mm long, 2-3 mm wide, 
subacute, externally hirsute. Floral bracts closely 
sheathing, oblong-elliptical, 5-7 mm long, c. 3mm 
wide, subacute, externally hirsute. Flowers 1 or 2, 
c. 20 mm across, dark green to dark reddish- 
green, often with maroon or dark magenta 
markings, externally darker from numerous sessile 
ovoid glands; dorsal sepal strongly incurved over 
the column; lateral sepals porrect and divergent; 
petals widely spreading or suberect, often 
incurved distally. Dorsal sepal narrowly obovate, 7- 
10 mm long, 2-3 mm wide, cucullate; apex 
apiculate. Lateral sepals asymmetrically 
lanceolate, 7-11 mm long, 2-3 mm wide, falcate, 
acute to subobtuse. Petals narrowly oblanceolate, 
7-10 mm long, 1.5-2 mm wide, asymmetrical, 
falcate, acuminate. Labellum articulated on a very 
short claw, whitish with a few broad purple 
transverse bars; calli dark purplish-black, maroon 
or dark brown; apex dark purplish-black. Lamina 
ovate in outline when flattened, 5-6 mm long, 4- 
4.5 mm wide, erect in the proximal half then 
curved forwards, apex recurved, distinctly 3- 
lobed; lateral lobes c. 1.5 mm wide, erect and 
column-embracing, entire; mid-lobe c. 2 mm long, 
recurved, with 4-8 pairs of dark purplish-black, 
linear, papillate marginal calli c. 0.8 mm long, 
irregular and decrescent to the apex. Lamina calli 
in 2 very irregular rows, extending well onto the 
mid-lobe; stalks whitish; heads dark purplish- 
black, papillate. Basal calli 2, c. 0.6 mm long, 
nearly sessile; head more or less ovoid, curved. 
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Longest lamina calli c. 0.6 mm long; head c. 0.5 
mm across, globose, papillate; stalk c. 0.8 mm 
long, slender. Distal calli subsessile to sessile, 
irregularly shaped and arranged. Column 5-6 mm 
long, 2-2.5 mm wide, erect, incurved towards the 
apex, greenish, spotted and blotched with red, 
narrowly winged; central ridge c. 0.8 mm wide. 
Anther c. 1.3 mm long, c. 0.8 mm, yellowish green, 
papillate; rostrum short. Pollinia c. 1 mm long, 
cream, flat, mealy. Stigma elliptic, c. 1 mm wide, 
sunken, green. Capsule narrowly obovoid, 18-24 
mm long, 5-6 mm wide, green. 


Flowering Period 
September to December. 


Distribution : 

New Zealand, North Island and northern South 
Island of where relatively widespread but local. 
Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in mixed conifer/broadleaved-hardwood 
forests and marginal scrub in relatively shaded 
sites on the forest or scrub floor amongst litter, 
but also on bare ground; also in exotic tree 
plantations, especially under pines (Pinus spp.). 


Occurs on a wide range of soils that are 
generally infertile and moderately well drained. 
Altitude: 0-1000 m. 


The flowers are predominantly self-pollinating 
and self-fertilised. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by dark reddish- 
green autogamous flowers c. 20 mm across; 
few, very broad, dark purple bands on the 
labellum lamina; broad labellum lateral lobes 
which incurve suddenly at the apex; 5 or 6 pairs 
of narrow marginal calli to 0.6 mm long on the 
labellum mid-lobe; and, large lamina calli in 2 
very irregular rows, these being densely 
crowded on the mid-lobe. 


Similar Species 

Caladenia atradenia is very similar to an 
undescribed species from south-eastern 
Australia, but the latter species has dull 
greenish-cream to greenish-yellow flowers, 
strongly falcate petals; numerous, broad, dark 
purple bands on the labellum lamina; smaller 
lateral lobes which do not incurve at the apex; 
four to six pairs of marginal calli to 0.3 mm long 
on the labellum mid-lobe; and, smaller lamina 
calli in four irregular rows. Its flowers, which are 
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autogamous, are about 20 mm across and 
open for a very short period (1-3 days). Often 
the upper flowers of an inflorescence of this 
species are cleistogamous and it is not 
uncommon for the perianth segments of most 
flowers to spread irregularly. 


Caladenia iridescens, which is confined to 
western Victoria, is also similar but has 
relatively large (25-28 mm across) widely 
opening, colourful (brownish cream tinged with 
rose pink and purple) insect-pollinated flowers 
which are long-lasting (2-3 weeks) unless 
pollinated. 


Notes 

The Matthews’ tag name of ‘Caladenia 
calliniger’ was published by Hatch (1963) 
without description when attempting to 
legitimise the name as C. carnea var. minor 
forma calliniger thus; 


“This plant has been known since 1928 when 
H.B. Matthews collected it from the Glen Eden 
slopes of the Waitakere Ranges and gave it the 
MS. name of “Caladenia calliniger”. In Trans. 
R.S.N.Z. 77: p. 402, 1949, | called it “jordanon 
(ii)” of C. carnea var. minor but this proved too 
clumsy in use so | am renaming it. There do not 
appear to be any of Matthews’ original 
specimens extant so | have chosen the 
holotype at random from among my own 
collection. Matthews name is excellent and his 
description fits the plant perfectly and | feel he 
should be credited with its discovery.” 


Hatch, by publishing the name C. calliniger in 
this manner, effectively invalidated its use. 


The holotype is a very specific specimen 
according to the articles of the International 
Code of Botanical Nomenclature and the 
specimen selected by Hatch has no status. 


This species has been referred to by orchid 
enthusiasts as Caladenia aff. iridescens (see, for 
example, St George et al. 1996). 


Etymology 

Derived from a combination of the Latin ater, 
black and the Greek aden, gland, in reference to 
the blackish labellum calli. 


Specimens examined 
New Zealand. North Island: 
Hewett Reserve, Whangarei, 28 Sept. 1993, 
Clements (CHR 509000); Awatoro Block, Puketi, 
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Northland, 4 Oct. 1993, Forester & Clements (CHR 
509001); Rainbow Mtn, Rotorua-Waiotapu area, 
16 Nov. 1970, Hilterman (CHR 212453); Hunua 
Gorge, Oct. 1959, Johnson (CHR 177197); 
Pukekaroro, near Kaiwaka, Oct. 1967, Moore 
(CHR 180479); 


RII I RIKKI III IKI III IKI II III III AIK 


Caladenia chlorostyla D.L. Jones, Molloy & 
M.A. Clem., sp. nov., 

C. carneae R. Br. affinis, sed floribus minoribus 
(11-13 mm latis), chlorinis ad pallide chlorino-albis; 
bractea sterili ab scapo late patenti; ovario longo 
(8-10 mm), gracili; labelli lobo medio callis 
marginalibus paribus 6-10 angustis, triangularibus, 
porrectis vel recurvis, et laminae callis pallide 
flavis, differt. 


Typus: New Zealand. South Island: Tinline 
River, Marlborough, 4 Dec. 1992, B.PJ. Molloy 
(holo CHR 509017). 


Caladenia catenata auctt., non (Smith) Druce 
(1917); J. Johns & B. Molloy (1983), Native 
Orchids of New Zealand, Plate 11 (1983), pro 
parte. 


Illustration: Plate 11, Johns & Molloy (1983) - 
as C. catenata. 


Hirsute, solitary, tuberous terrestrial herb. Leaf 
semi-erect, narrowly linear, 5-15 cm long, 1-3 mm 
wide, bright green; trichomes c. 1 mm long, 
glandular, sparse, patent, transparent. Scape 10- 
30 cm tall, slender, wiry, green, densely covered 
with similar trichomes to those on the leaf. Sterile 
bracts spreading widely from the scape, narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate, 6-11 mm long, 1-2.5 mm wide, 
acuminate, externally hirsute with trichomes 
similar to those on the scape. Fertile bracts closely 
sheathing, narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 3-8 mm 
long, 2-3 mm wide, -externally hirsute. Ovary 
narrowly ellipsoid, 8-10 mm long, glandular. 
Flowers 1-3(-5), 11-18 mm across, greenish to 
pale greenish-white internally, externally greenish; 
labellum pale with prominent dark red bars; 
column green with dark red bars; floral odour 
undetectable. Tepals externally sparsely glandular; 
dorsal sepal erect and incurved; lateral sepals 
porrect, remaining closely parallel, sometimes the 
proximal margins overlapping or connate; petals 
spreading widely or slightly incurved. Dorsal sepal 
narrowly obovate, 6-8 mm long, 1.5-2 mm wide, 
obtuse. Lateral sepals narrowly obovate to 
obianceolate, 6-8 mm long, 2-2.5 mm wide, 
asymmetric, subacute. Petals oblanceolate, 6-8 
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mm long, 2-2.5 mm wide, falcate, subacute to 
apiculate. Labellum articulated on a short claw c. 
0.4 mm long, c. 0.8 mm wide, white, cream or 
greenish with prominent dark red bars, 3-lobed. 
Lamina ovate in outline when flattened, 5-6 mm 
long, c. 4.5 mm wide, erect in the proximal half, 
decurved in the distal half; apex nearly straight or 
shallowly decurved; lateral lobes c. 1.8 mm wide, 
erect and column-embracing, entire; mid-lobe 
narrowly deltate, c. 2.5 mm long, c. 1.5 mm wide 
at the base, cream to pale yellow, with 6-10 pairs 
of linear marginal calli to 0.6 mm long, these 
decrescent and irregular towards the apex. Lamina 
calli pale yellow, often with reddish stalks, in 2 
rows, extending just to the base of the mid-lobe. 
Basal calli 4, darker than the rest; head oblong- 
ovoid, c. 0.5 mm across, papillate; stalk c. 0.4 mm 
long. Column 5-6 mm long, c. 2.3 mm wide, 
shallowly incurved, green with dark red bars on the 
anterior surface, narrowly winged; central anterior 
ridge c. 0.8 mm wide. Anther c. 1.5 mm long, c. 1.2 
mm wide, green, papillate; rostrum linear, c. 0.4 
mm long. Pollinia 4, c. 0.8 mm long, curved, flat, 
white, mealy, incoherent. Stigma semi-circular, c. 1 
mm wide, sunken. Capsules ellipsoid, 10-12 mm 
long, 2.5-3.5 mm wide, erect, glandular. Fig. 1. 


Flowering Period 
September to January. 


Distribution 

New Zealand, North Island and South Island. A 
relatively widespread species ranging from local 
to common. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in primary and secondary beech forests 
(Nothofagus spp.), mixed conifer/broadleaved- 
hardwood forests, a wide range of secondary 
scrub communities, and occasionally in exotic 
conifer plantations (Pinus spp.). Usually found 
on relatively shaded forest or scrub floors 
amongst moss, litter and sparse groundlayer 
herbs, but also on semishaded sites, such as 
banks and track margins. Grows on a wide 
range of soils that are moderately well drained 
and of low to medium fertility. Altitude: 0-1000 
m. 


The flowers are predominantly self-pollinating 
and self-fertilised. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by the sterile 
bract spreading widely from the scape; long 
slender ovaries; 1-5, greenish to pale greenish- 
white flowers with dark red bars on the labellum 
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Caladenia chlorostyla, Paranui - New Zealand. (8.PJ. Molloy) (Fig. 1). 


a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above; e. labellum from side; 
f. longitudinal section of labellum; g. basal and lamina calli; h. column from front; 
i. column from side; j. pollinium; k. dorsal sepal; |. lateral sepal; m. petal. 
Drawing 6/12/1995 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Caladenia nothofageti, Ashley Gorge - New Zealand. (6.PJ. Molloy) (Fig. 2). 


a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above; 

e. labellum from side; f. longitudinal section of labellum; g. basal and lamina calli; 
h. column from front; i. column from side; j. pollinium; k. dorsal sepal; I. lateral sepal; 
m. petal; n. glandular hairs on ovary; o. leaf and stem hairs. 

Drawing 4/12/1995 by D.L. Jones.© 
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and column; narrow deltate, porrect or recurved 
labellum mid-lobe with 6-10 pairs of long, 
slender marginal calli; and, pale yellow lamina 
calli. 


Similar Species 

This species, a distinctive member of the C. 
carnea R. Br. complex, can be distinguished 
from C. carnea sens. strict. by the characters 
detailed above. 


Caladenia bartlettii is similar to C. chlorostyla 
but has dark mauve to magenta flowers, bright 
yellow lamina calli and a bright yellow labellum 
mid-lobe. 


Notes 

This species, which is very well collected, was 
not accounted for in the Flora of New Zealand, 
Vol. Il (Moore & Edgar 1970). It has been well 
known among orchid enthusiasts by the tag 
name Caladenia “green column” (see, for 
example, St George et a/ 1996). 


Etymology 

Derived from the Greek chloro, green, and 
stylos, column, pillar, in reference to the green 
column of this species. 


Specimens Examined 

New Zealand. North Island: 

Brattys Reserve, Ngunguru, Northland, 21 Sept. 
1993, Clements (CHR 509009); _ Kiripaka, 
Northland, 6 Nov. 1993, Clements (CHR 509010); 
Lucken Property, Swanson, Auckland, 21 Nov. 
1993, Ducker (CHR 509011); Iwatahi, Central N. 
Island, 18 Dec. 1990, Gibbs (CHR 509004); Aorere 
Goldfields, Nelson, 24 Nov. 1990, Jenks (CHR 
509003); near Mineral Belt, Nelson, 2 Jan. 1991, 
Jenks (CHR 509006); Paranui, Northland, 5 Nov. 
1990, Molloy (CHR 509002); Puffer Tk, Wellington, 
13 Dec. 1990, Molloy (CHR 509005); German 
Terrace, Westland, 24 Nov. 1992, Molloy (CHR 
509007); road to Okiwi Bay, Marlborough, 2 Dec. 
1992, Molloy (CHR 509008). 


IKI III IIIA III III III IIIS IIII IAAI. 


Caladenia nothofageti D.L. Jones, Molloy & 
M.A. Clem., sp. nov., 

C. catenatae (Smith) Druce affinis, sed habitu brevi 
(ad 10 cm alto); floribus parvis (14-16 mm latis), 
autogamis, albis, vittis rubris in columna et labello 
nullis; labelli lobo medio longo, angusto, callis 
marginalibus paribus 4-6, et laminae callis altis, 
gracilibus, pallide flavis, differt. 
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Typus 

New Zealand. North Island: Puffer Track, 
Wellington, 14 Dec. 1993, B.PJ. Molloy (holo 
CHR 509014). 


Caladenia catenata auct., non (Smith) Druce 
(1917); J. Johns & B. Molloy (1983), Native 
Orchids of New Zealand, Plate 12 (1983), pro 
parte. 


Illustration: Plate 12, Johns & Molloy (1983) - 
as C. catenata. 


Hirsute, solitary terrestrial tuberous herb. Leaf 
semi-erect, narrowly linear, 4-18 cm long, 1-3 mm 
wide, bright green; trichomes c. 1 mm long, 
sparse, glandular, patent, transparent. Scape 5-10 
cm tall, slender, wiry, green, with similar trichomes 
to those on the leaf. Sterile bracts closely 
sheathing, oblong-lanceolate, 8-10 mm long, 2-3 
mm wide, obtuse to acute, externally hirsute with 
trichomes similar to those on the leaf. Fertile 
bracts closely sheathing, lanceolate, 5-7 mm long, 
2-2.5 mm wide, externally hirsute. Ovary narrowly 
ellipsoid, 6-8 mm long, densely glandular. Flower 
solitary, 14-16 mm across, white internally, 
externally greenish white; labellum white; column 
green; floral odour undetectable. Tepals sparsely 
glandular externally; dorsal sepal erect and slightly 
incurved; lateral sepals porrect to obliquely 
decurved, slightly divergent; petals spreading to 
drooping. Dorsal sepal narrowly obovate, 8-9.5 
mm long, c. 2 mm wide, obtuse. Lateral sepals 
narrowly oblanceolate, 8-9.5 mm long, c. 2.3 mm 
wide, slightly falcate, obtuse. Petals narrowly 
oblanceolate, 8-9 mm long, c. 2.2 mm wide, 
falcate, subacute. Labellum articulated on a short 
claw c. 0.3 mm long, c. 0.7 mm wide, 3-lobed. 
Lamina transversely ovate in outline when 
flattened, 5.5-6.5 mm long, 5-5.5 mm wide, erect 
in the proximal third, porrect to decurved in distal 
two-thirds, apex decurved; lateral lobes c. 2.3 mm 
wide, erect and column-embracing, entire; mid- 
lobe oblong-tapered, c. 3 mm long; margins cream 
to pale yellow, with 4-6 pairs of flat marginal calli 
to 0.8 mm long, these decrescent and irregular 
towards the apex. Lamina calli pale yellow, in 2 
rows extending onto the base of the mid-lobe. 
Basal calli 2-4; head ovoid (sometimes bifurcate), 
c. 0.6 mm across, papillate; stalk c. 0.5 mm long. 
Longest lamina calli c. 1 mm long; head c. 0.2 mm 
across, papillate; stalk c. 0.5 mm long. Column 
5.5-6 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, shallowly 
incurved, green, narrowly winged; central anterior 
ridge c. 1 mm wide. Anther c. 1.3 mm long, 1.3 
mm wide, cream, papillate, with a short rostrum. 
Pollinia 4, c. 1 mm long, curved, flat, white, mealy, 
incoherent. Stigma semi-circular, c. 1 mm wide, 
sunken. Capsule not seen. Fig. 2. 
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Flowering Period 
November to early January. 


Distribution 

New Zealand, Southern North Island and South 
Island where relatively widespread and local to 
common. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in primary and secondary beech forests 
(Nothofagus spp.), in relatively shaded 
situations on the forest floor amongst mosses 
and litter; also in marginal second-growth 
mixed broadleaved/hardwood scrub. 


Often found growing on embankments and 
along the margins of tracks in relatively well lit 
situations. 


Soils are usually leached, moderately drained 
yellow-brown earths of variable depth, derived 
from greywacke and argillite basement rock or 
associated slope deposits. Altitude: 0-1000 m. 


The flowers are predominantly self-pollinating 
and self-fertilised. 


Recognition 

Caladenia nothofageti is characterised by the 
short (to 10 cm) habit; small (14-16 mm across) 
white, self-pollinating flowers; an absence of 
any red bars on the column and labellum; the 
long narrow projecting labellum mid-lobe with 
4-6 pairs of long marginal calli; and, the tall 
slender pale yellow lamina calli. 


Similar Species 
Caladenia nothofageti is part of the C. catenata 
(Smith) Druce complex. 


It is most similar to an undescribed species 
from southern Tasmania which also has small 
flowers (17-22 mm across) but which is taller (to 
16 cm), has a shorter, broader labellum mid- 
lobe with prominently clavate marginal calli, a 
much broader column and long rostrum on the 
anther. 


Caladenia catenata sens. strict. is an Australian 
endemic which has much larger flowers (30-45 
mm across), an erect to lax dorsal sepal, 
broadly rounded labellum lateral lobes and four 
basal lamina calli. 
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Notes 

This species, which is very poorly collected, 
was not accounted for in the Flora of New 
Zealand Vol. II (Moore & Edgar 1970). 


Etymology 
In reference to the habitat in forests dominated 
by the genus Nothofagus. 


Specimens examined 

New Zealand. South Island: Mineral Belt, Nelson, 2 
Jan. 1991, Jenks (CHR 509013); Tinline R., 
Marlborough, 9 Nov. 1989, Molloy (CHR 509012); 
Waterfall Tk, Ashley Gorge, 23 Dec. 1993, Molloy 
(CHR 509015); Ashley Gorge, 4 Dec 1995, Molloy 
(CHR 509016). 


KKK KIKI KK III KIKI KIKI III III IIIA 


New Combination 

Caladenia bartlettii (Hatch) D.L. Jones, 
Molloy & M.A. Clem., comb. nov. 

Basionym: Caladenia carnea R. Br. var. bartlettii 
Hatch, Trans. Roy. Soc. New Zealand 77: 402 
(1949). Type: Wade River, .Silverdale, 8 Oct. 
1947, FW. Bartlett (lecto AK24847!, here 
designated). 


Illustration 
Page 24, St George et al. (1996) - as C. carnea. 


Notes 

The lectotype, selected above, is stamped 
holotype and is cited as such by Hatch (loc. cit.) 
and Moore & Edgar (1970). Hatch’s protologue, 
however, lists three collections only one of 
which has been found and it has been chosen 
as the lectotype. 


Distribution 

New Zealand, so far Known only from northern 
North Island, where widespread but uncommon 
and local. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in mixed conifer/broadleaved hardwood 
forest dominated by kauri (Agathis australis), or 
in mixed second growth forest formerly 
occupied by kauri, usually on the forest or scrub 
floor, but especially in kauri litter. 


Occurs almost entirely on infertile, generally 
slow-draining soils on sites commonly referred 
to as ‘gumland’. Altitude: 0-500 m. 
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Recognition 

This species is characterised by small (c. 10-13 
mm across), autogamous, dark mauve to 
magenta flowers with dark red bars on the 
labellum and column, bright yellow lamina calli 
and a bright yellow labellum mid-lobe. 


It has been referred to by orchid enthusiasts as 
Caladenia carnea (see, for example, St George 
et al 1996) 


Caladenia carnea s.s. is a large-flowered (25-30 
mm across) species which is endemic to 
eastern Australia. Its flowers (1-5 per plant), 
which are usually bright pink with prominent 
bars on the labellum and anterior surface of the 
column, are entogamous and the lateral lobes 
of the labellum are erect but remain distant from 
the column. 


Specimens examined 

New Zealand. North Island: Tauhei, Nov. 1925, 
Carse (AK 108963); Glenfield, 29 Nov. 1920, 
Matthews (AK 108964); Woodhill, 16 Oct. 1922, 
Matthews (AK 108962); New Lynn, 26 Oct. 1922, 
Matthews (AK 108965). 
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The Anatomy of the Pseudobulb Cavities of Bulbophyllum 
minutissimum F. Muell. and B. globuliforme Nicholls (Orchidaceae) 


Introduction 


Owen M. Schwartz 

Research School of Biological Sciences 
The Australian National University 

GPO Box 475, Canberra, ACT 2601 


About ten or twelve years ago | encountered a curious entry in Willis’ Dictionary of the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns. Under the entry for Bulbophyllum it read: “In Bulbophyllum minutissimum, etc. the 
pseudobulbs are hollow with stomata on the inner surface” (Willis 1973). This statement was most 
likely based on work which appeared in Pfitzer (1889), nearly a century earlier. 


Besides the novelty of hollow pseudobulbs, this 
statement is most remarkable in light of the 
development of stomata, the structures which 
regulate gas exchange in leaves. Stomata 
differentiate from cells of the leaf epidermis by 
a precise pattern of cell divisions, the control 
and position of which have _ interested 
anatomists for many years. 


On the other hand, the interior of most primary 
stems, including those modified into 
pseudobulbs, is composed of pith parenchyma 
cells. These layers of tissue, the epidermis and 
the pith, are distinct within the plant with no 
interchange between layers (Esau 1965). 
Stomata have never been known to differentiate 
from any tissue other than the epidermis. 


In order for stomata to exist inside a hollow 
pseudobulb, one of two possibilities for their 
differentiation would have to occur. Either a 
cavity would have to form in the pith tissue, and 
then the surface cells that line the cavity 
become epidermis with stomata, a hitherto 
unknown developmental pathway, or the 
development of the hollow pseudobulb would 
have to involve folding of the tissue layers so 
that ‘outer’ epidermal tissue would end up on 
the ‘inside’ of the plant. 


Having an opportunity to work in Australia, | 
began to look for B. minutissimum F. Muell. to 
investigate its unique anatomy. In New South 
Wales and southern Queensland, this species 
grows near the coast where it is commonly 
found on the undersides of branches of Morton 
Bay Fig trees, or on mangroves. 


While locating colonized trees was not too 
difficult, the fact that the lowest branches were 
some 10 to 15 metres from the ground proved 
a bit daunting! 
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B. globuliforme, a species of similar size and 
morphology, is from the Queensland-New 
South Wales border region, where it inhabits the 
lateral branches of Hoop Pine (Araucaria 
cunninghamil) (Jones 1988). 


Fortunately, samples of B. minutissimum and B. 
globuliforme Nicholls were kindly provided to 
me by Mark Clements of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens, Canberra. 


Materials and Methods 

Samples of B. minutissimum and_ 8B. 
globuliforme were fixed in FAA (Formalin:Acetic 
acid:Ethanol 1:1:18), dehydrated through a 
graded ethanol series, and embedded in 
paraffin. The pseudobulbs were sectioned at 
10um and stained with safranin and fast green 
according to standard procedures (Johansen 
1940). For scanning electron microscopy (SEM) 
pseudobulbs were cut in half, frozen in liquid 
nitrogen, gold coated, and scanned on a 
Cambridge S 360 SEM. 


Results and Discussion 

B. minutissimum, as its name suggests, is an 
extremely small plant with minute, scale like, 
deciduous leaves. The entire photosynthetic 
portion of the plant consists of the 
pseudobulbs, which are approximately 1.5 mm 
in diameter, and the minute leaf (Fig 1A). In B. 
globuliforme a small leaf (L) protrudes from the 
apex of the pseudobulb (Fig 1B). Stomata are 
present on the rhizomes of both species, and 
also on the surface of the emergent leaf of B. 
globuliforme. A hollow chamber is indeed 
present below the apex of the pseudobulbs in 
both B. minutissimum and B. globuliforme (Figs 
2A,B 3A,B). 


Stomata are clearly present on the inner surface 
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of the hollow pseudobulbs of both species. 
However, they are restricted to the lower 
surface of the cavity in both cases (Figs 2,3). A 
careful examination of the side walls by SEM 
revealed no stomata. Thin sections confirmed 
that the stomata are present only on the lower 
surface of the chamber (Fig 2A). 


At first it might be thought that these stomata 
on the bottom surface of the chamber 
developed from the pith which composes most 
of the pseudobulb. However, the thin sections 
demonstrate that a layer of epidermis lines the 
chamber (Fig 2A,B). 


Cells of this layer stained deeply indicating the 
presence of cutin or suberin in their thickened 
walls, typical of epidermis. Furthermore, in 
other sections it can be seen that the layer of 
epidermal cells which lines the cavity is 
continuous with that on the outer surface of the 
pseudobulb (fig 2B). 


This demonstrates that the cavity almost 
certainly arose as an invagination of the 
pseudobulb during development, rather that by 
splitting of previously solid tissue. In this case, 
the stomata develop from the epidermal layer 
as in any other plant. Their unique feature is 
their final position. Why the stomata should 
only be present on the bottom of the chamber 
is unknown. 


Since stomata regulate gas exchange, what 
possible benefit could accrue from their 
location in a structure which presents such a 
huge barrier to gas exchange ? One frequent 
explanation for similar unusual arrangements 
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(stomata at the base of deep depressions in 
leaves, or covered by hairs) is that they impede 
water loss. The deep cavity in this case is 
analogous in the extreme to a depression in a 
leaf. It quite likely prevents large amounts of 
water from being lost. 


Given the exposed position, and therefore xeric 
habitat in which these plants grow, this 
consideration is probably very important. 
Another possible benefit of this stomatal 
arrangement is the concentration of CO2 for 
later fixation by the plant. 


During the night when the stomata are open, 
CO2 lost by respiration maybe accumulated in 
the cavity. This concentrated source of CO2 
would be available to be reabsorbed and fixed 
by photosynthesis the following day. 


If the stomata were not in the chamber, this 
CO2 would diffuse away in the air and be lost to 
the plant. Consistent with this hypothesis, B. 
minutissimum has been shown to be an 
extreme CAM plant (Winter 1983). 


It is very interesting that B. pygmaeum (Smith) 
Lindl., a plant with a similar morphology, does 
not have hollow pseudobulbs. Why this should 
be selected for in one species and not another 
cannot be explained. It might be that the 
climate in New Zealand where B. pygmaeum 
grows is slightly more humid, and water loss not 
as critical. 


The development of pseudobuilbs and the 
invagination process in B. globuliforme is 
currently being investigated. 
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Fig. 1: Whole plants after fixation in formalin (Note, the yellow color is due to extraction of the chlorophyll by 
the fixative) 1A) B. minutissimum 1B)B. globuliforme. \n this plant a single leaf (L) is present at the apex of 
each pseudobulb. R= rhizome 


Fig. 2: Paraffin sections of mature pseudobulbs. A) 8B. globuliforme, median section through the 
pseudobulb. Stomata (S) are present only on the lower surface of the cavity which is lined by a layer of 
epidermal cells. B) B. minutissimum, a section nearer the side of the cavity. In this region an opening to the 
atmosphere can be seen, which allows for gas exchange. It is also clear that the epidermal layer (E) (stained 
red) inside the cavity is continuous with that on the outside of the pseudobulb. 


Fig. 3: Scanning electron micrographs of a pseudobulb of B. globuliforme cut in half longitudinally. a) Alow 
magnification view showing the location of the cavity (C) below the apex of the pseudobulb, & presence of 
a leaf (L) (scale bar=500um). b) A much higher magnification view of the cavity shown in A. The stomata 


(S) can be seen on the lower surface of the cavity, surrounded by inflated subsidiary cells. scale bar=50um 
(lower right) 
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Chiloglottis jeanesii (Orchidaceae), a new species from Victoria. 


Editor’s Note 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


This new Chiloglottis species, from alpine regions of Victoria, was recently described as new in Volume 
10, pp 63-67.(1997) of Muelleria. That article is reproduced here for The Orchadian, with the kind 


permission of the author. 


Abstract 

Chiloglottis jeanesii from Victoria, related to C. 
valida D.L.Jones and C. chlorantha D.L.Jones, 
is described and illustrated. Chiloglottis jeanesii 
can be distinguished by its widely spreading 
petals, relatively narrow (c. 5 mm wide) column 
and usually three columnar basal calli on the 
labellum. 


Introduction 

Continuing studies into the genus. Chiloglottis 
R.Br. (Jones 1991) in south-eastern Australia 
have revealed the presence of a taxon in 
southern Victoria which is here described as a 
new species. 


This species was at first suspected to be a 
natural hybrid between C. valida D.L. Jones and 
C. cornuta Hook.f. but an isozyme analysis of all 
three taxa, using leaf material supplied by 
Jeffrey Jeanes, has shown that this is not the 
case. As well my studies have shown that C. 
cornuta is autogamous and unlikely to be 
involved in hybridisation. 


Pollination of most species in this genus is by 
sexual deception and experiments by Bower 
(1992, 1996) have shown a high degree of 
pollinator specificity exploiting male flower 
wasps (Tiphidae: Thynninae). Choice baiting 
studies on the new taxon have shown that it has 
a unique pollinator (C. Bower pers. comm.). 
These data suggest that the morphological 
novelty of this taxon arose via divergence rather 
than hybridisation, and thus taxonomic 
recognition at the specific rank is justified. 


Methods 

This study is based on the examination of fresh 
flowers collected from localities in south- 
eastern Australia, examination of dissected 
flowers mounted on cards, also dried and spirit- 
preserved herbarium specimens and 
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photographs of living flowers of the taxa 
involved. Herbarium collections (spirit and 
dried) were examined from AD, CANB, HO and 
MEL. Measurements given in the description 
are from living plants or dissected flowers on 
cards. 


The isozyme banding patterns of leaf portions 
sampled from populations of C. valida, C. 
cornuta and C. jeanesii were obtained by Ish 
Sharma using starch gel electrophoresis. The 
methods used in this study have been outlined 
previously (Sharma & Jones 1992). 


Taxonomy 
Chiloglottis jeanesii D.L.Jones. 


Chiloglottis sp. aff. valida sensu Backhouse & 
Jeanes, The Orchids of Victoria 137 (1995); 
Chiloglottis sp. A sensu Entwisle, Flora of 
Victoria 2: 747 (1994). 


TYPE: Australia, Victoria; Toorongo, 14 Jan. 
1995, C. Bower (Jones 13809) (HOLOTYPE: 
CANB, ISO AD, BRI, MEL, NSW, HO). 


ILLUSTRATION: Backhouse & Jeanes (1995) 
page 137, The Orchids of Victoria. 


Terrestrial tuberous herb forming colonies. Leaves 
broadly elliptical, 5-7 cm long, 2-3 cm wide, dark 
green above, paler beneath, with prominent veins, 
entire; petioles 8-18 mm long. Peduncle 3-5 cm 
long, green to brownish, fleshy. Fertile bracts 
elliptical-lanceolate to obovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, 15-20 mm long, 7-10 mm wide, 
closely sheathing, acuminate. Pedice! 15-20 mm 
long, very slender. Ovary c. 10 mm long, green. 
Flower solitary, 25-30 mm across, green to dark 
purplish brown, with shiny black labellum calli. 
Dorsal sepal obovate, 17-20 mm long, 7-9 mm 
wide, erect, incurved close to the column; 
osmophore c. 1.3 mm long, linear-terete, tapered, 
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Chiloglottis jeanesii, Toorongo - Victoria. (D.L. Jones,13809) (Fig. 1). 


a. plant habit; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. two labella, flattened out; 
e. column from front; f. column from side; g. dorsal sepal;h. lateral sepal; i. petal; j. pollinium; 
Drawing 14/1/1995 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Lateral sepals narrowly linear-tapered, 14-17 mm 
long, c. 2 mm wide, broadest near the base then 
tapered to the apex, projected forwards beneath 
the labellum, more or less parallel; osmophore c. 
1 mm long, linear-filiform, green. Petals narrowly 
lanceolate, 13-16 mm long, c. 2.3 mm wide, 
falcate, acute, widely divergent, curved upwards 
towards the apex. Labellum articulated on a short 
claw c. 0.7 mm long, tremulous; /Jamina ovate- 
cordate in outline, 10-13 mm long, 9-12 mm 
wide, entire, often with a light marginal band. 
Lamina callus occupying the central proximal half 
of the ventral surface area, the calli shiny black; 
major central gland c. 2.5 mm long, linear-terete, 
columnar, obtuse, erect, curved apically, this 
flanked by 2 similar, but shorter, calli; distal to 
these 3 basal calli are 3 or 4 pairs of short, 
irregular calli; distal gland more or less quadrate, 
c. 1 mm across, sessile. Column incurved, 12-15 
mm long, 5-6 mm wide, green to brown, with 
reddish flecks and irregular markings on the 
anterior surface; wings c. 2.3 mm _ broad, 
extending above the anther, subacute. Anther c. 
2.2 mm long, c. 2 mm, smooth, with a short 
rostrum, yellow. Pollinia boomerang-shaped, c. 
2.7 mm long, yellow, mealy. Stigma ovate- 
elliptical, c. 2.2 mm across. Capsule obovoid, 10- 
42 mm long, 5-6 mm wide, on a swollen pedicel 
c. 15 cm long. (Fig. 1). 


Flowering Period 
November to January. 


Distribution 
Endemic in southern Victoria where restricted 
to montane habitats of the Eastern Highlands 
between the Sherbrooke Forest and the Baw 
Baw Plateau. 


Ecology 

Occurs in tall wet sclerophyll forest dominated 
by Eucalyptus regnans F.Muell. or E. obliqua 
LHe2rit and cool temperate rainforest 
dominated by Nothofagus cunninghamii (Hook.) 
Oerst. Soils are well-structured clay loams, 
often krasnozems. 

Altitude: 800-1500 m. 


Recognition 

This species has similarities to both C. valida 
and C. chlorantha. It can be distinguished from 
C. valida by its smaller perianth parts (dorsal 
sepal to 20 x 7 mm cf. to 30 x 17 mm; lateral 
sepals to 17 x 2.5 mm cf. to 23 x 11 mm; petals 
to 16 x 3 mm cf. to 23 x 11 mm), widely 
spreading petals (incurved close to the labellum 
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in C. valida), three columnar basal calli (one in 
C. valida) and a much narrower column (to 5 
mm wide cf. 8 mm in C. valida). It shares widely 
spreading petals with C. chlorantha but that 
species has more lamina calli, especially on the 
labellum base where 5-9 calli may be grouped 
together in close proximity (usually three in C. 
jeanesii). 


Notes 

Leaves from sympatric populations growing at 
Toorongo, Victoria of Chiloglottis cornuta 
(Jones 11254), C. valida (Jones 11255) and C. 
jeanesii (Jones 11256) collected by Jeffrey 
Jeanes in late January 1993 were analysed for 
seven enzyme systems. 


All the enzyme systems, namely: isocitrate 
dehydrogenase (IDM, EC1.1.1.42), uridine 
diphospho-gluconic pyrophosphatase (UGP, 
EC 3.4.11.2), gluco-phosphate dehydrogenase 
(GPI, EC 5.3.1.9), malate dehydrogenase (MDH, 
EC 1.1.1.37), menadine reductase (MR, EC 
1.6.99.2), malic enzyme (ME, EC 1.1.1.82), 
phosphogluconate dehydrogenase (PGM, EC 
2.7.5.1), were found to be monomorphic. 


Isozyme banding patterns and migration 
distances observed were identical in all the 
specimens assayed for all the seven enzyme 
systems, showing that C. jeanesii is not of 
hybrid origin between C. valida and C. cornuta. 


Bower (1996) used three designs of field choice 
experiments to demonstrate reproductive 
isolation in eight species of Chiloglottis which 
have a pollination syndrome of sexual deceit 
involving male thynnine wasps. 


Multiple choice baiting tests involving C. valida, 
C. chlorantha D.L. Jones and C. jeanesii show 
that all three species have unique pollinators 
and that C. jeanesii is pollinated by the thynnine 
wasp Neozeleboria aff. impatiens (C. Bower 
pers. comm.). This study will be detailed in a 
separate paper. 


Etymology 

This species is named after Jeffrey Jeanes, 
botanist , keen photographer and co-author of 
The Orchids of Victoria. Jeffrey, an Orchidaceae 
specialist, has assisted my research with 
specimens, provided constructive criticisms of 
manuscripts and has brought a number of 
interesting taxa to my attention. 
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Conservation Status 
Of restricted distribution but locally common 
and probably overlooked. 


Conserved in the Baw Baw National Park 
(Backhouse & Jeanes 1995) and _ the 
Dandenong Ranges National Park, Victoria. 


Other Specimens Examined: 

VICTORIA: 

Sherbrooke Forest, 29 Nov. 1995, Bower (Jones 
14659) (CANB); Toorongo, 29 Jan. 1993, 
Jeanes (Jones 11256) (CANB). 
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Southern Range Extension for Liparis swenssonii Bailey 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


Liparis in general are not “fashionable” orchids and seldom receive a great deal of attention. Liparis 
reflexa and the closely related L. swenssonii are prime examples, with their smelly yellowish-green 
flowers. Most orchid enthusiasts, when visiting prime orchid habitats, list L. reflexa as an afterthought 


on their “finds for the day”, more interested in other rare or unusual discoveries. 


But is it always L. reflexa they have found? As 
most of us know, L. swenssonii (previously 
known as L. reflexa var. parviflora) replaces L. 
reflexa in “Northern New South Wales and 
Southern Queensland”. True L. reflexa is 
endemic to New South Wales - reportedly north 
to the Hastings River. The furthest north | have 
knowingly encountered this species is Alum 
Mountain, Bulahdelah. 


On a recent visit to Darryl & Alison Smedley’s 
“farm” near Lorne, we went on a bushwalk at 
nearby Swan’s Crossing. Here we saw heaps 
of Liparis growing on rocks and | was 
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suspicious. A small dislodged piece found its 
way back home and upon flowering has been 
confirmed as L. swenssonii. Specimens from 
this collection are lodged at the Australian 
National Herbarium in Canberra and represents 
the southern known limit of distribution. 


So what are the true ranges for both species. 
Pay a bit more attention next time you come 
across a lithophytic Liparis, and report your find 
to the Australian National Herbarium, PO. Box 
1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601. 

t 
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Chiloglottis jeanesii, from Toorongo, Victoria. 


R. Tunstall 
Chiloglottis jeanesii, from Toorongo, Victoria. 
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Chiloglottis jeanesii, Toorongo - Victoria 
a. Plant, b. Flower side view, c. Flower front view, d. Flower rear view, e. Labellum - flattened, 
f. Labellum - longitudinal section, g. Column - front view, h. Column -side view, 
j. Dorsal sepal, k. Lateral sepal, I. Petal 


Drawing 18/1/1997 by J.J. Riley.© 


Printed by Gosford Printing Pty. Ltd., Avoca Beach, N.S.W. 2251 
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Wal Upton and Dendrob 
at the Watagan State Forest, New South Wales, September 1997. 
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From the Editor...... 


AOF Award of Honour for Wal Upton 
Following a nomination from Steve Clemesha 
which was supported by Graeme Banks and 
Donald Smith, our Patron - Walter Thomas 
Upton was awarded the 1997 Australian 
Orchid Foundation Award of Honour. This 
award was presented to Wal on 26 October 
1997 in Melbourne. 


Wal was instrumental in the formation of the 
Australasian Native Orchid Society back in 
1963, and has been actively involved since 
then. His last major contribution was as 
Editor of this journal from 1992 to 1996. 


He is well known internationally as the author 
of Dendrobium Orchids of Australia and 
Sarcochilus Orchids of Australia. 


As ahybridist, Wal was one of the first people 
to tap into the potential of Australian 
Dendrobium hybrids on a large scale. For 
these efforts he was awarded the Ira Butler 
Trophy Award for Outstanding Achievement 
in the Development of Australian Native 
Orchid Hybrids in 1971. | know that this 
award is very dear to him. Wal was also the 
first person to seriously breed within different 
sections of Dendrobium, now well known as 


the “Hot-cold” style hybrids. Who could 
forget the impact over a decade ago when 
the landmark D. Elegant Heart was flowered 
for the first time. Wal has registered over 170 
orchid hybrids and has created at least four 
new intergeneric hybrids. 


On January 18 this year, Wal celebrated his 
75th birthday. Just this last September | 
spent a couple of delightful days with Wal 
and his dear wife Jill in the bush looking at 
wildflowers and native orchids. Not even light 
rain could dampen our spirits as we located 
flowering plants of Papillilabium beckleri after 
we looked at dozens of specimen plants of 
Dendrobium speciosum (and orchestrated 
the photo for the front cover without Wal 
knowing why)). 


| personally first met “Mr. Upton” when | was 
still in single figures, actually it’s only over the 
past few years that | have called him Wal! 
Proving that with a similar interest, an age 
gap is no barrier to valued friendship. | 
continue to be impressed with his 
enthusiasm and energy. To one of life’s true 
gentlemen, best wishes and congratulations 
Wal from all your friends in the Orchid World. 


David P. Banks 
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Ira Butler Awards for 1997 


The winner of the Gold Ira Butler Trophy for 1997 (best Australian orchid hybrid) went to Bernie 


Fletcher of New South Wales for his plant of; 


Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ AM/ANOS 


The winner of the Bill Murdoch Trophy for 1997 (best Australian species orchid) went to Don and 


Val Towell of Tasmania for their plant of; 


Dendrobium kingianum ‘Valdon’ HCC/AOC-TOS 


A full report will appear in the next issue of The Orchadian by |.B.T.C. Secretary Ruth Rudkin. We 
will have photographs of the winners plus some of the other entries and notes from the growers. 


Congratulations Bernie, Don and Val. 
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E-mail 


Remember | can be contacted on dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 
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Six New Species of Pterostylis R. Br. (Orchidaceae) from Australia 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 


P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601, Australia. 


Pterostylis anatona, P. aquilonia, P. elegans, P. metcalfei, P. scoliosa and P. torquata are described here 


as new. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Pterostylis anatona, P. aquilonia, 
P. elegans, P. metcalfei, P. scoliosa, P. torquata, 
new species, Australia, flora. 


Introduction 

Research into the systematics of Australian 
Orchidaceae has gained momentum since the 
publication of The Catalogue of Australian 
Orchidaceae (Clements 1989). Continuing 
studies into Pterostylis R. Br. (Jones & Clements 
1989, Jones 1991, Jones & Clements 1993, 
Jones 1994, Jones & Clements 1997, Jones 
1997) have revealed a number of undescribed 
species, six of which are described here as 
new. The descriptions facilitate the preparation 
of the account for the Flora of Australia. 


Taxonomy 


1. Pterostylis anatona D.L. Jones, sp. nov., P. 
baptistii Fitzg. affinis, sed floribus minoribus (ad 44 
mm longis); galea multo altiore, oblique recta; 
apicibus liberis sepalorum lateralium oblique 
rectis; sinu sepalorum lateralium multo minus 
tumido, profunde emarginato; petalis 
angustioribus; et labello breviore (ad 22 mm 
longo), apice latiore sed abrupte angustato, differt. 


Typus 

Queensland; South Kennedy District; Crediton 
Rd., Eungella, 4 July 1990, S. Pearson (D.L. 
Jones 6099) (holo CANB, iso CANB, BRI, QRS, 
NSW, MEL). 


Rosette leaves 4-6, encircling the base of the 
scape, mid green, somewhat pellucid beneath; 
lamina linear-ovate to oblong-ovate, 15-45 mm 
long, 9-18 mm wide, margins strongly undulate- 
crisped, apex subacute to mucronate; petiole 2-10 
mm long, 2-3 mm wide, broadly winged. Scape 6- 
18 cm tall, slender, slightly scabrid; stem leaves 2, 
13-20 mm x 5-8 mm, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
sheathing at the base, margins entire or crinkled. 
Ovary 7-10 mm long, green, ribs irregular. Flower 
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solitary, 37-44 mm long, erect, translucent white, 
heavily suffused with red-brown in the distal third 
of the galea; galea gibbous at the base then erect 
before curving forwards and becoming obliquely 
erect, the apex sometimes slightly decurved. 
Dorsal sepal 5-6 cm long, 22-25 mm wide, inflated 
at the base then tapered to the apex with a slight 
constriction in the proximal third, apex acuminate, 
finely striped, central proximal area white, margins 
green, distal third heavily suffused with red. Lateral 
sepals erect, loosely embracing the galea; sinus 
protruding in a curve when viewed from the side, 
upper margins deeply notched at the centre, then 
curving upwards; conjoined part 15-18 mm long, 
12-15 mm wide, narrowed to c. 2 mm across at 
the base, faintly striped, the upper margins 
incurved, gradually tapered into the free points; 
free points 20-25 mm long, linear-tapered, 
involute, held obliquely erect. Petals 4.4-5 cm 
long, 8-9.5 mm wide, asymmetrically lanceolate, 
falcate, tapered in distal half or slightly dilated near 
the apex, subacute to acuminate, central proximal 
area white, margins green, apical third suffused 
with red; flange c. 3 mm across, broadly deltate, 
obtuse. Labellum erect, sharply curved near the 
middle, the apex protruding prominently through 
the sinus in the set position; lamina 18-22 mm 
long, 3.5-4.5 mm wide, linear to linear-elliptical, 
the margins near the obtuse apex strongly pinched 
inwards leaving the central callus exposed; callus 
c. 0.7 mm across, prominently raised, dark reddish 
brown; basal appendage c. 4 mm long, ligulate, 
curved, apex irregularly lobed. Column 19-22 mm 
long, curved away from the ovary at 100° then 
erect, green. Column wings 7-8 mm long; basal 
lobe 3.5-4 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, white, at an 
angle of c. 50°, apex obtuse, inner margins 
incurved, sparsely adorned with short, white cilia; 
mid section c. 3.5-4 mm, green; apical lobe c. 2 
mm long, linear, obtuse. Stigma 5-6 mm long, c. - 
1.6 mm wide, linear-obovate, raised, situated 
centrally. Anther c. 2 mm long, shortly rostrate. 
Pollinia 2-2.2 mm long, linear-oblong to clavoid, 
yellow, mealy. Capsule not seen. Fig. 1. 


Flowering Period 
Late June to August. 
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Distribution 

Central-eastern Queensland, particularly in the 
ranges around Eungella, to the west of Mackay; 
also Blackdown Tableland. 


Ecology 

Moist grassy sites in tall open forest and 
woodland. Grows in colonies on sheltered 
slopes and on the margins of small gullies. Soils 
are brown loams and grey gravelly loams. 
Altitude: c . 800-1000 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by moderately 
large (37-44 mm long), pale green and white 
flowers with red-brown in the apex of the galea; 
tip of galea usually obliquely erect; obliquely 
recurved free tips of the lateral sepals; deeply 
notched sinus; acuminate petals; and narrowly 
elliptical-lanceolate labellum to 22 mm x 4.5 
mm in which the apical margins are pinched 
inwards to form a narrow beak-like extension. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis baptistii Fitzg. has a_ similar 
appearance to P. anatona but with larger, more 
bulbous flowers, especially the sinus which is 
prominently swollen when viewed from the side. 
It also has a shallow central notch in the front of 
the sinus and a larger (to 26 mm long, 4.5 mm 
wide) labellum. Pterostylis procera, although of 
similar general appearance, is readily 
distinguished by the labellum not protruding 
through the sinus in the set position. 


Notes 
This species has been commonly confused with 
P. baptistii. 


Conservation Status 

Moderately widespread, locally common and 
conserved in Eungella National Park, 
Queensland. 


Etymology 
From the Greek anatonos, stretching upward, in 
reference to the obliquely erect galea. 


Specimens examined 

Queensland: Crediton State Forest, 14 June 1993, 
Jones 11553, Broers & Pearson (CANB); Mt Henry, 
16 June 1993, Jones 11606, Broers & Pearson 
(CANB); The Diggings Rd, Eungella National Park, 
20 June 1993, Jones 11679, Broers & Pearson 
(CANB); Eungella National Park, 6 Apr. 1990, 
Pearson (CANB); ibid, 28 June 1990, Pearson 
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(CANB); The Diggings, Broken R., 5 Apr. 1991, 
Pearson (Jones 7371) (CANB); Blackdown 
Tableland, 12 Aug. 1988, Pederson (CANB). 


2. Pterostylis aquilonia D.L. Jones & B. Gray, 
sp. nov. 

P. grandiflorae R. Br. affinis, sed floribus minoribus 
minus vivide coloratis autogamis; sinu sepalorum 
lateralium minus protruso; petalis angustioribus, 
minus expansis; et labello multo breviore, triente 
distali proportione crassiore, apice nec expanso 
nec gongylode, differt. 


Typus 

Queensland: Cook District; Herberton Range, 
B. Gray 5193, 22 May 1990 (holo CANB).Sterile 
and fertile plants dimorphic. Rosette separate; 
leaves 4-8, bright green; lamina ovate, 5-15 mm 
long, 5-12 mm wide, margins entire or slightly 
crinkled, apex subacute; petioles 3-10 mm long, 
very slender. Scape 15-20 cm tall, slender, 
smooth; stem leaves 5 or 6, linear-lanceolate, 30- 
40 mm long, 4-5 mm wide, dark green, obliquely 
erect, sheathing at the base, apex acute. Ovary 
narrowly ellipsoid, 10-12 mm long, green. Flower 
solitary, 20-25 mm long, erect, translucent white 
striped with green, the distal part of the petals and 
dorsal sepal dark red-brown; galea gibbous at the 
base then erect before curvving forwards, the 
apical part nearly horizontal or slightly decurved. 
Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate, 35-40 mm long, 12- 
14 mm wide, slightly inflated at the base then 
tapered to the acuminate apex. boldly striped, 
apex brownish green. Lateral sepals erect, tightly 
embracing the galea; sinus bulging shallowly when 
viewed from the side, upper margins nearly 
horizontal, medially shallowly notched when 
viewed from the front; conjoined part 12-14 mm 
long, 11-13 mm wide, narrowed to c. 3 mm across 
at the base, boldly striped, the upper margins 
inrolled, tapered to the free points; free points 22- 
25 mm long, filiform, erect or curved forwards, 
held high above the galea. Petals obliquely 
lanceolate, 26-30 mm long,, 4-5 mm wide, 
strongly falcate, broadly dilated below the apex, 
subacute to obtuse, central part white, base 
green, apical part dark red-brown; flange c. 1.5 
mm across, deltate, obtuse. Labellum erect, 
curved forwards slightly near the apex, the tip 
protruding through the sinus in the set position; 
lamina oblong-elliptical, 11-13 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide, light brown and white in proximal half, distal 
half narrow linear, dark brown, apex obtuse, basal 
appendage 3-3.5 mm long, linear, curved, apex 
penicillate; callus c. 0.4 mm across, slightly raised, 
expanded to c. 0.5 mm across near the apex, 
brown. Column 12-13 mm long, bent away from 
the ovary at c. 50° then erect, dark brown. Column 
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wings 4-4.5 mm long; basal lobe c. 2 mm long. 1 
mm wide, brown, at an angle of c. 50°, broadly 
obtuse, inner margins incurved, adorned with 
white cilia; mid section c. 2 mm long, brown; apical 
lobe linear, c. 0.8 mm long, obtuse. Stigma 
obovate, c. 4 mm long,1.8 mm wide, situated 
immediately below column wings, much raised. 
Anther c. 1.3 mm long, shortly rostrate. Pollinia 
linear-clavate, c. 1.8 mm long, yellow, mealy. 
Capsule not seen. Fig. 2. 


Flowering Period 
May and June. 


Distribution 
North-eastern Queensland where restricted to 
the higher ranges of the Atherton Tableland. 


Ecology 

Grows among grass in sheltered areas of open 
forest, usually in fairly small colonies. Soils are 
brown loams and gravelly loams. Altitude: 
1200-1300 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by a shallowly 
bulging sinus; subacute petals which are not 
widely flared on the anterior margin; and a 
labellum to 13 mm long, 2 mm wide, which is 
oblong-elliptical in the proximal half then 
narrowed rapidly to a narrowly linear section 
with an obtuse apex. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis aquilonia has obvious affinities with 
P. grandiflora R.Br, the two having probably 
diverged due to isolation. They are separated 
by a geographical gap of about 1500 km, with 
P. aquilonia adapting to a tropical highland 
habitat. By contrast with P. grandiflora, the new 
northern species has light green smooth- 
margined rosette leaves (dark green and 
strongly crinkled in P.. grandiflora); smaller, less 
boldly marked autogamous flowers; shallowly 
bulging sinus; narrower, hardly flared petals; 
shorter column and labellum which hardly 
protrudes from the sinus and the slender distal 
portion of the labellum is broader than the 
corresponding thread-like part of P. grandiflora 
and lacks the apical knob which is 
characteristic of the latter species. 


Conservation Status 


Rare and not conserved; suggest 2E by the 
criteria of Briggs and Leigh (1996). 
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Etymology 
From the Latin aquilonius, north, northern, 
northerly, this species is apparently the 
northernmost member of the cauline group of 
Pterostylis. 


3. Pterostylis elegans D.L. Jones, sp. nov., P. 
decurvae R.S. Rogers affinis, sed floribus multo 
minoribus, (14-18 mm longis); sinu sepalorum 
lateralium vadose tumido; petalis angustis, acutis, 
oblongo-lanceolatis; et labello anguste oblongo ad 
anguste-lanceolato obtuso, atro-brunneo, in statu 
intenso per sinum prominenter protruso, differt. 


Typus 

New South Wales: Northern Tablelands; near 
New Country Swamp, Enfield State Forest, 31 
Mar. 1997, PR. Metcalfe (ORG 688) (holo CANB, 
iso BRI, MEL, NSW): 

Sterile and fertile plants dimorphic. Rosette 
separate; leaves 2-4; lamina ovate, 10-20 mm 
long, 8-13 mm wide, bright green; margins entire; 
apex subacute; petioles 4-10 mm long. Scape 15- 
28 cm tall, slender, smooth; stem leaves 4 or 5, 
obliquely erect, narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 8-25 
mm long, 3-4.5 mm wide; margins entire; apex 
acuminate. Ovary 9-12 mm Iong. green, smooth. 
Flower solitary, 14-18 mm long, 6-8 mm wide, 
erect, translucent white with dark green suffusions 
and stripes, reddish brown towards the apex of the 
galea and petals. Dorsal sepal 25-30 mm long, 8- 
10 mm wide, prominently inflated at the base then 
tapered; filiform point 4-8 mm long. Lateral sepals 
erect, tightly embracing the galea; sinus protruding 
in a shallow bulge when viewed from the side, 
from the front sloping inwards at a shallow angle, 
deeply notched medially, folded internally; 
conjoined part 8-11 mm long, 8-9 mm wide, 
narrowed to c. 2 mm across at the base; upper 
margins inrolled, gradually tapered into the free 
points; free points 14-18 mm long, filiform, erect or 
slightly recurved, held high above the galea. Petals 
obliquely oblong-lanceolate, 20-25 mm long, 4-5 
mm wide, slightly dilated distally; margins entire or 
slightly irregular; apex acute; flange deltate, c. 1 
mm wide, broadly obtuse. Labellum erect, sharply 
curved forwards in the distal third, mostly dark 
red-brown to blackish brown, greenish towards 
the base, distal half protruding prominently from 
the sinus in the set position; claw c. 1.5 mm long, 
c. 1.2 mm wide; lamina narrowly oblong to 
narrowly oblong-lanceolate, 8-11 mm long, 2-2.5 
mm wide, slightly constricted in the distal half; 
apex: obtuse; basal appendage linear, 2-3 mm 
long, curved at right angles near the middle; apex 
penicillate. Callus c. 0.6 mm across, raised, 
expanding to c. 0.8 mm across near the apex, dark 
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reddish brown throughout. Column 10-14 mm 
long, curved away from the ovary at c. 70° at the 
base, then erect, reddish brown; wings 4.5-5 mm 
long; basal lobe c. 2.2 mm long, c. 1.2 mm wide, 
brown, at an angle of c. 30°; inner margins 
incurved, adorned with short white cilia; apex 
obtuse; mid-section c. 2.3 mm long, dark brown; 
apical lobe linear, c. 0.56 mm long, obtuse. Anther 
c. 1 mm long, obtuse. Pollinia linear, c. 1 mm long, 
yellow, mealy. Stigma elliptic, c. 2.6 mm long, c. 
1.2 mm wide, situated centrally on the column. 
Capsules obovoid, 12-16 mm long, 3-4 mm wide, 
greenish. Fig. 3. 


Flowering Period 
January to April. 


Distribution 

Northern Tablelands of New South Wales 
between Barrington Tops and the Walcha 
district. 


Ecology 

Grows among grass and shrubs on moist 
sheltered slopes in moderately dense tall open 
forest dominated by Eucalyptus obliqua L‘Herit. 
Soils are well structured red-brown loams. 
Altitude: 950-1200 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by tall (to 28 cm) 
slender scapes; small (to 18 mm long), erect 
white dark green and reddish brown flowers; 
relatively long (to 8 cm) filiform point on the 
dorsal sepal; shallowly bulging sinus; long free 
points on the lateral sepals; and, a narrowly 
oblong to narrowly oblong-lanceolate, blackish 
brown labellum which protrudes prominently 
from the sinus in the set position. 


Similar species 

A very distinctive small-flowered Pterostylis of 
the cauline group which is not similar to any 
other. 


Notes 

The distinctiveness of this species was first 
recognised by Peter Metcalfe (1987) who 
treated it as an undescribed species. 


Conservation Status 

Of disjunct occurrence, poorly collected and 
conserved in Barrington Tops National Park; 
suggest 2KC by the criteria of Briggs & Leigh 
(1996). 
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Etymology 
From the Latin elegans, elegant, an appropriate 
epithet for this distinctive orchid. 


Specimens examined 

New South Wales: Giro State Forest, 27 Mar. 1997, 
Metcalfe (ORG 676) (CANB); Oxley Hghy, c. 60 km 
E of Walcha, 31 Mar. 1997, Metcalfe (ORG 660) 
(CANB); Enfield Forest Rd, 8 Apr. 1997, Jones 
15132, Garratt, Metcalfe & Cobcroft (CANB); c. 8.5 
km E of Nowendoc, 8 Apr. 1997, Jones 15143, 
Garratt, Metcalfe & Cobcroft (CANB). 


4. Pterostylis metcalfei D.L. Jones, sp. nov., 
P. russellii Hunt affinis, sed floribus valde atro- 
viridis et albis vittatis; apice filiforme sepali 
dorsalis longo (ad 14 mm); sinu tumido, alte 
posito; apicibus liberis sepalorum lateralium longis 
(ad 30 mm longis); petalis acuminatis; et labello 
grandi (ad 17 x 3.5 mm), triente distali abrupte 
prorsus curvato vel flexo, in statu intenso per 
sinum prominenter protruso, differt. 


Typus 

New South Wales: Northern Tablelands; 
Doughboy Mountain, c. 10 km S. of 
Wongwibindi, on the road to Wollomombi, 8 
May 1994, P. Metcalfe (D.L. Jones 12996) (holo 
CANB; iso AD, MEL, NSW). 


Tuberous terrestrial herb growing in small to large 
colonies. Sterile and fertile plants dimorphic. 
Rosette separate; leaves 3-5; lamina ovate to 
oblong-ovate, 9-30 mm long, 7-20 mm wide, dark 
green, entire; apex obtuse to shortly apiculate; 
petioles 4-12 mm _ long, narrowly winged. 
Flowering plants 10-30 cm tall. Scape slender, 
wiry, smooth. Cauline leaves 4-6, lanceolate to 
linear-lanceolate, 15-30 mm long, 4-7 mm wide, 
erecto-patent, dark green; margins entire; apex 
acuminate; lowest cauline leaf reduced and 
closely sheathing. Ovary narrowly oblong- 
obovoid, 7-9 mm long, green, smooth. Flower 
solitary, 23-28 mm long, translucent white, striped 
and suffused with dark green, darkest towards the 
apex of the galea; galea gibbous at the base then 
erect before curving forwards; apex of the dorsal 
sepal decurved. Dorsal sepal 40-52 mm long, 16- 
20 mm wide, inflated at the base, constricted near 
the middle, slightly enlarged above the middle 
before tapering suddenly to a filiform point 7-14 
mm long, translucent white with green stripes and 
suffusions, darker towards the apex. Lateral 
sepals erect, tightly embracing the galea; sinus 
protruding in a shallow bulge when viewed from 
the side, the upper margins horizontal or slightly 
raised centrally with a central notch when viewed 
from the front; conjoined part 12-16 mm long, 8-12 
mm wide, narrowed to c. 3 mm across at the base, 
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translucent white heavily suffused and lined with 
green; upper margins dark green and involute, 
suddenly tapered into free points; free points 22- 
30 mm long, linear-filiform, involute, erect, held 
high above the galea, parallel. Petals obliquely 
lanceolate, 22-32 mm long, 4-6 mm wide, strongly 
falcate, tapered distally, subacute to acute, central 
part white, anterior part bright green, distal part 
darker green or slightly brownish green; flange 
broadly obtuse, c. 1.5 mm across, flat. Labellum 
hinged on a basal ligulate claw c. 4 mm long, c. 1.5 
mm wide, erect, suddenly curved forwards in the 
distal third, the distal third protruding prominently 
through the sinus in the set position; apex of the 
labellum sometimes touching the galea; lamina 
broadly oblong-lanceolate to oblong-elliptic, 13.5- 
17 mm long, 2.5-3.5 mm wide, brown or brownish 
white, distal third dark brown, brown or greenish 
brown towards the base; apex obtuse; basal 
appendage 4-5 mm long, narrow-linear, recurved 
at right angles just above the middle; apex shortly 
penicillate. Column 15-17 mm long, bent away 
from the ovary at about 60° then erect or incurved, 
green and brown. Column wings _ oblong- 
rectangular, c. 8 mm long; basal lobe c. 3 mm long, 
c. 1.5 mm wide, at an angle of about 50°, inner 
basal margins incurved, ciliate; apex.obtuse; mid- 
section c. 3 mm long, dark brown; apical lobe 
linear, c. 1.2 mm long. Anther c. 1.2 mm long, 
obtuse. Pollinia linear, 1.8-2 mm long, yellow, 
mealy. Stigma elliptical-scutiform, 4-4.5 mm long, 
c. 2 mm wide, raised, situated just below the 
column wings. Capsule not seen. Fig. 4. 


Flowering Period 
March to May. 


Distribution 

Northern New South Wales where apparently 
restricted to the New England Tableland 
between Wongwibinda and Hernani. 


Ecology 

At one site it grows on sheltered slopes above 
a gully under a dense canopy of a tall 
Leptospermum sp. At another site it occurs 
among grass and low shrubs at the top of a 
gorge in sparse woodland dominated by 
Eucalyptus pauciflora Sieber ex Sprengel and E. 
acaciiformis Deane & Maiden. The soil at the 
first site is a grey gravelly granitic loam and at 
the second site it is a brown basalt loam. 
Altitude: 1000 - 1320 m. 


The plants grow in small to large, dense 
colonies and at one site flowering appeared to 
have been stimulated following a small summer 
fire. 
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Recognition 

This species is characterised by the heavily 
striped dark green and white flower; long 
filiform point on the dorsal sepal; a high set 
bulging sinus when viewed from the side; long 
free points on the lateral sepals; acuminate 
petals; and a large labellum, curved or bent 
forwards suddenly in the distal third and 
protruding prominently from the sinus in the set 
position. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis metcalfei is a very distinctive species 
whose affinities are difficult to determine. It 
shares some features, particularly in the 
labellum, with P. scoliosa which is also 
described as new in this paper. Pterostylis 
scoliosa is however readily distinguished by its 
smaller paler flowers, the low set deeply 
notched sinus and the labellum curving well 
away from the galea. 


Notes 

This species was discovered by Peter Metcalfe 
while carrying out field surveys on the New 
England Tableland and was treated as a form of 
Pterostylis decurva R.S. Rogérs in the Student’s 
Flora of North-eastern New South Wales 
(Metcalfe 1987). It is apparently quite rare, 
currently being known from only three sites. The 
largest patch is on private property in a gully 
which is being grazed by cattle. Here the orchid 
survives within clumps of Leptospermum where 
the cattle cannot penetrate, but the site is 
threatened by continued grazing. An approach 
to the property owners has been made by Peter 
Metcalfe and they have indicated support for 
the area to be fenced. 


Conservation Status 

Rare and conserved within the Guy Fawkes 
Nature Reserve; suggest 2V by the criteria of 
Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 

Named after Peter Metcalfe, discoverer of the 
species and who has been studying the orchids 
of the Northern Tablelands for many years. 
Peter prepared the terrestrial orchids section of ° 
the Students Flora of North-eastern New South 
Wales (Metcalfe 1987). 


Specimens examined 

New South Wales: Ebor Falls, 12 Apr. 1994, 
Bishop J.315/5-19 (CANB, NSW); Doyles River 
State Forest, 25 Feb. 1994, D’Aubert (CANB); Ebor 
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Falls, 3 May 1994, Jones 12955A (CANB); 
Doughboy Mtn, 9 Apr. 1997, Jones 15154 & 
Garratt (CANB); Ebor Falls, 9 Apr. 1997, Jones 
15156 & Garratt (CANB); c. 2 km W of Hernani, 6 
May 1994, Metcalfe (Jones 12993) (CANB); c. 5 
km E of Hernani, 6 May 1994, Metcalfe (Jones 
12994) (CANB); Doughboy Min, 2 Mar. 1997, 
Metcalfe (ORG 604) (CANB); Ebor Falls, 29 Mar. 
1997, Metcalfe (ORG 677) (CANB). 


5. Pterostylis scoliosa D.L. Jones, sp. nov., P. 
longicurvae Rupp affinis, sed floribus majoribus 
(ad 22 mm longis) ad basin prominente inflatis; 
sinu vadose tumido, humiliter posito, profunde 
emarginato; petalis rufo-brunneis; et labello 
lineari-elliptico, lato (ad 13 x 4 mm), flexo, ad 
apicem abrupte angustato, differt. 


Typus 

Queensland: Moreton District; Cabbage Tree 
Range Rd., Brisbane Forest Park, R. Crane 410, 
30 April 1990 (holo CBG, iso BRI, NSW, MEL, 
AD). 


Sterile and fertile plants dimorphic. Rosette 
separate; leaves three to five, ovate, 7-21 mm 
long, 6-14 mm wide, dull green above, shiny and 
pellucid beneath; petioles 1-9 mm long. Scape 12- 
20 cm tall, very slender, smooth; stem leaves 4-5, 
lanceolate; 10-25 mm long 3-5 mm wide, dark 
green, obliquely erect, entire, long-acuminate, 
sheathing at the base. Fertile bract similar. Ovary 
ellipsoid, 9-12 mm long, grey-green, smooth. 
Flower solitary, 19-22 mm long, slightly nodding, 
translucent white with pale green bands, slightly 
brownish towards the apex, petals reddish-brown. 
Dorsal sepal broadly ovate-lanceolate, 33-35 mm 
long 15-16 mm wide, prominently inflated at the 
base then tapered, ending in a filiform point 4-5 
mm long, boldly striped, apex darker. Lateral 
sepals erect, tightly embracing the galea; sinus 
protruding in a shallow bulge when viewed from 
the side, sloping inwards at a shallow angle, upper 
margins vee-shaped, folded internally, deeply 
notched medially when viewed from the front; 
conjoined part 6-8 mm long, 7-8 mm wide, 
narrowed to c. 2 mm across at the base, with two 
prominent dark stripes, the upper margins inrolled, 
gradually tapered into the free points; free points 
14-16 mm long, filiform, erect or slightly curved 
forwards, held high above the galea. Petals 
obliquely lanceolate, 20-22 mm long, 4-5 mm 
wide; slightly falcate, not dilated, acute, central 
part white, margins entire, apex darker; flange c. 
1.5 mm wide, broadly deltate, obtuse. Labellum 
erect, curved in the distal half, kinked or bent 
forwards suddenly near the middle, dark brown, 
protruding very prominently from the sinus in the 
set position; lamina oblong-elliptical to oblong, 
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11-13 mm long 3-4 mm wide, tapered suddenly 
from above the middle, apex obtuse; basal 
appendage 3-3.5 mm long, linear, bent at nearly 
right angles in the distal third, apex penicillate; 
callus c. 0.8 mm across, raised, dark brownish 
black throughout. Column 15-16 mm long, curved 
away from the ovary at about 45° at the base then 
bent forwards at a similar angle in the basal third, 
greenish brown. Column wings 5-5.5 mm long; 
basal lobe 2-2.2 mm long c. 1.2 mm wide, brown, 
at an angle of about 50°, apex obtuse, inner 
margins incurved, adorned with very short, white 
cilia; mid section c. 2.1 mm long, dark brown; 
apical lobe c. 1 mm long, linear-tapered, obtuse. 
Anther c. 2 mm long, obtuse. Pollinia linear, c. 1.2- 
1.3 mm long, yellow, mealy. Stigma c. 4 mm long , 
1 mm wide, elliptical raised, situated just below 
the column wings. Capsule not seen. Fig. 5. 


Flowering Period 
March to May. 


Distribution 

South-eastern Queensland where currently 
known only from three locations above Lake 
Manchester in Brisbane Forest Park, near 
Brisbane. 


Ecology 

Grows among grass or by itself on steep stony 
slopes in tall open forest, often close to 
streams. Soils are shallow skeletal clay loams 
and stony loams. Altitude: 175-375 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by the slightly 
nodding, white and pale green flowers with 
reddish-brown petals; short apical point on the 
dorsal sepal; a low set shallowly bulging sinus 
which is deeply notched when viewed from the 
front; long free points on the lateral sepals; 
acute petals; and a large labellum kinked or 
bent forwards suddenly near the middle and 
protruding prominently from the sinus in the set 
position. 


Similar Species 

The affinities of this distinctive species are 
difficult to determine. Its kinked or bent 
labellum which protrudes prominently from the 
sinus in the set position is similar to that of P 
metcalfei, which is also described as new in this 
paper. Pterostylis metcalfei is however readily 
distinguished by its much larger flowers, the 
very high shallowly notched sinus and the 
labellum being erect and close to the galea. 
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Pterostylis scoliosa may also be confused with 
P. longicurva which can be readily distinguished 
by its smoothly curved labellum which tapers 
inwards to the callus suddenly in the distal half. 


Notes 
This species was discovered by Ralph Crane 
during a survey of the Brisbane Forest Park. 


Conservation Status 
Rare, sporadically distributed and conserved in 
Brisbane Forest Park; suggest 2RC by criteria 
of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
From the Greek skolios, curved, bent, in 
reference to the labellum shape. 


Specimens examined 

Queensland: State Forest 1355, 9 May 1985, 
Crane 42 (BRI, CANB); ibid, 20 Apr. 1987, Crane 
170 (CANB); ibid, 27 May 1987, Crane 175 
(CANB); ibid, 19 May 1988, Crane 257 (CANB); 
ibid, 30 Apr. 1990, Crane 409 (CANB); ibid, 4 May 
1992, Crane 726 (BRI, CANB). 


6. Pterostylis torquata D.L. Jones, sp. nov., P. 
atrantis D.L. Jones affinis, sed floribus maximam 
partem brunneis; sinu supra vitta prominente 
brunnea; apice sepali dorsalis brevi (c. 1.5 mm); 
sinu arcte protruso, complanato; et petalis 
latioribus marginibus  anticis prominente 
exapansis, differt. 


Typus 

New South Wales: Northern Tablelands; c. 2.6 
km NW. of Backwater, 30°01’S, 151°57’E, 4 
May 1994, D.L. Jones 12956 & B.E. Jones (holo 
CANB, iso BRI, MEL, NSW). 


Sterile and fertile plants dimorphic. Rosette 
separate; leaves 3-5; lamina ovate, 15-25 mm 
long, 10-15 mm wide, dark green; margins entire; 
apex subacute; petioles 5-15 mm long. Scape 10- 
20 cm tall, slender, smooth; stem leaves 4 or 5, 
obliquely erect, narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 15-40 
mm long, 4-7 mm wide; margins entire; apex long 
acuminate. Ovary 10-14 mm long, greyish green, 
smooth. Flower solitary, 18-21 mm long, 7-9 mm 
wide, erect, translucent white with dark green and 
dark brown suffusions and stripes, the upper 
margin of the sinus with a prominent dark brown 
band; apex of galea shallowly decurved. Dorsal 
sepal 30-35 mm long, 12-15 mm wide, slightly 
inflated at the base then uniformly tapered; apex 
long-acuminate or with a filiform point to 1.5°mm 
long. Lateral sepals erect, tightly embracing the 
galea; sinus protruding in a prominent, sloping, 
platform-like bulge when viewed from the side, 
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from the front more or less flat or even shallowly 
raised in the middle, folded internally; conjoined 
part 10-13 mm long, 11-15 mm wide, narrowed to 
c. 2 mm across at the base; upper margins 
inrolled, suddenly tapered into the free points; free 
points 15-20 mm long, filiform, erect or slightly 
recurved, held high above the galea. Petals 
obliquely oblanceolate, 23-28 mm long, 5-7 mm 
wide, falcate, dilated distally; margins entire; apex 
acute; flange broadly deltate, c. 1 mm wide, 
obtuse. Labellum erect, curved forwards and 
obliquely erect in the distal third, mostly dark 
brownish black, whitish or greenish towards the 
base; apex just extending above the sinus in the 
set position; claw c. 3 mm long, c. 1.4 mm wide; 
lamina narrowly elliptical-oblong, 8.5-10.5 mm 
long, 2-2.5 mm wide, broadest near the middle 
and tapered to each end; apex obtuse; basal 
appendage linear, 2-3 mm long, recurved sharply 
near the middle; apex penicillate. Callus c. 0.5 mm 
across, raised, expanding to c. 0.9 mm across 
near the apex, dark reddish brown throughout. 
Column 11-14 mm long, curved away from the 
ovary at c. 80° at the base, then erect, brown; 
wings 5-6 mm long; basal lobe c. 2.5 mm long, c. 
0.8 mm wide, translucent, at an angle of c. 30°; 
inner margins incurved, adorned with short white 
cilia; apex obtuse; mid-section c. 1.9 mm long, 
dark brown; apical lobe narrowly linear, c. 0.8 mm 
long, obtuse. Anther c. 1.2 mm long, obtuse. 
Pollinia narrowly linear, c. 1 mm long, yellow, 
mealy. Stigma elliptic, c. 2.8 mm long, c. 1 mm 
wide, situated just below the column wings. 
Capsules ellipsoid, 15-18 mm long, 4-5 mm wide, 
greyish green. Fig. 6. 


Flowering Period 
February to May. 


Distribution 
Higher parts of the Northern Tablelands of New 
South Wales, particularly around Guyra. 


Ecology 

Grows among grass and low shrubs in moist 
sheltered sites in sparse to moderately dense 
open forest. Soils are mostly gravelly clay loams 
and loams. Altitude: 1000 - 1200 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by white flowers 
with dark green and dark brown stripes and 
suffusions, the upper margin of the sinus with a 
prominent dark band; a very short point on the 
dorsal sepal; a prominent projecting platform- 
like sinus; flared petal margins; and, a narrowly 
elliptical-oblong labellum, the apex just 
extending above the sinus in the set position. 
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Pterostylis anatona, Crediton Rd, Eungella - Queensland. 
{S.Pearson (D.L.Jones 6099)} (part of the type collection) Fig. 1. 
a. flowering plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; 
d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. column from front; f. column and labellum from side; 
g. pollinium; h. stigma; i. dorsal sepal, flattened out; j. lateral sepals; k. petal. 
Drawing 12/7/1990 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis aquilonia, Herberton Range - Queensland. 
(B. Gray 5193) (part of the type collection) Fig. 2. 
a. two flowering plants and two sterile plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; 
d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. column from front; f. column and labellum from side; 
g. pollinium; h. stigma; i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepals; k. petal. 
Drawing 22/5/1990 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis elegans, Enfield State Forest - New South Wales. 
{P.Metcalfe (ORG 688)} (part of the type collection) Fig. 3. 
a. three flowering plants and a sterile plant; b. flower from front; 
c. flower from side; d. labellum from above; e. labellum hinge; f. column from front; 
g. column and labellum from side; h. stigma; i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepals; k. petal. 
Drawing 31/3/1997 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis metcalfei, Ebor Falls - New South Wales. 
(A. Bishop J315/5-19) Fig. 4. 
a. flowering plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 
e. labellum hinge; f. column from front; g. column and labellum from side; h. pollinium; 
i. stigma; j. dorsal sepal; k. lateral sepals I. petal. 
Drawing 12/4/1994 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis scoliosa, Brisbane Forest Park - Queensland. 
(R. Crane 410) (part of the type collection) Fig. 5. 
a. two flowering plants and one sterile plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; 
d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. column from front; f. column and labellum from side; 
g. stigma; h. pollinium; i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepals; k. petal. 
Drawing 1990 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis torquata, Backwater - New South Wales. 
(D.L.Jones 12956) (part of the type collection) Fig. 6. 
a. two flowering plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; 
d. column and labellum from side; e. column from front; f. labellum from above, flattened out; 
g. labellum hinge; h. stigma; i. pollinium; j. dorsal sepal; k. lateral sepals; I. petal. 
Drawing 5/1994 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Similar species 

Pterostylis torquata has similarities with P. 
atrans D.L. Jones but that species, which has a 
more southerly distribution, differs by the brown 
colouration being confined to the apex of the 
galea; a longer tip on the dorsal sepal; more 
bulging, less platform-like sinus; and, narrower, 
less flared petals. 


Members of the P obtusa complex can be 
immediately distinguished by the absence of 
brown colouration in the flowers. 


Notes 

The prominent brown band on the upper margin 
of the sinus is a useful guide to the identification 
of this species. ; 


Conservation Status 

Moderately widespread but poorly known; 
suggest 2K by the criteria of Briggs & Leigh 
(1996). 


Etymology 

From the Latin torquatus, adorned with a collar 
or zone, in reference to the brown band on the 
top of the sinus. 
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Bulbophyllum brevilabium Schltr. 


Jim Cootes 
8 Salt Pan Road, Riverwood NSW 2210 


This magnificent species came into my possession during a trip to the far north of Queensland a few 
years ago. The plant is such a vigorous grower that | was able to obtain a couple of divisions, which 
were hanging over the edge of their pot. Even the transfer from the hot and humid north to the more 
temperate climate of Sydney, N.S.W. has failed to affect the vigor of this most beautiful species. 


Etymology and Taxonomy 

Rudolf Schlechter described this plant in 1913, 
in his work on the orchids of German New 
Guinea - Die Orchidaceen von Deutsch-Neu- 
Guinea - published periodically between March 
1911 and April 1914. 


Dr. Schlechter placed the species-in section 
Papulipetalum which, is characterised by the 
lateral sepals being longer than the dorsal sepal 
and the single-flowered inflorescence, which 
has a long pedicel. The specific name refers to 
the small labellum. 


Habitat 

Bulbophyllum brevilabium grows as _ an 
epiphyte, usually on the trunks of trees. The 
type specimens were collected in the Torricelli 
Range (northern New Guinea near the Irian Jaya 
border) at about 700 metres elevation in 
September 1909. 


Plant Description 

Growth habit: upright. 

Rhizome: 4 mm in diameter, covered with 
persistent bracts; internodes up to 1 cm, roots 
appear from each internode and _ the 
pseudobulb, which are spaced at intervals of 
between 2 and 4 cm. 

Pseudobulbs: cylindrical, gradually tapering, 
up to 5.5 cm long by 1 cm in diameter, near the 
base; unifoliate. 

Leaves: leathery, linear to lanceolate, up to 16 
cm long by 4 cm wide; petiole short, less than 1 
cm long. 

Inflorescences: upright, up to 10 cm long, 
appearing from both-the rhizome and the base 
of the pseudobulb. 

Flower Colour: dorsal and lateral sepals are 
yellowish green, spotted with brown. Petals 
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white to pale pink, heavily spotted with dark 
red. Labellum white, spotted with dark red. 
Dorsal Sepal: lanceolate to ovate, up to 2.2 cm 
long by 1 cm wide. 

Petals: ovate, tips rounded, up to 7.5 mm long 
by 3 mm wide. 

Lateral Sepals: ovate, up to 2.8 cm long by 1.5 
cm wide. 

Labellum: fleshy, tongue-shaped, 8 mm long 
by 4 mm wide. 


Cultivation 

Bulbophyllum brevilabium grows best in a large 
plastic squat pot in medium size treated pine 
bark (60%), pea-size pebbles (30%) and 
sphagnum moss (10%). This mix is kept damp, 
but not wet, and the plants grow very well. The 
plants enjoy high humidity, constant air 
movement, 50% shade and in the winter 
months a minimum of 12 degrees Celsius. 
Regular applications of both organic and 
inorganic fertiliser will have this wonderful 
species growing to perfection. Flowers in 
summer. 


Attempts to self-pollinate this species have 
failed. If anyone out there has another clone | 
would only be too happy to swap pollen. 


Bulbophyllum species such as this should be in 
every collection where a little winter warmth can 
be provided. 
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Dendrobium Aussie Ira ‘Darlington’ 


Henry Wilson 
24 Grainger Cres., Singleton NSW 2330 


In July 1986 | was given a small orchid that was purchased off a sales table at a Sydney orchid show. 
It was at a time that | was succumbing to the spell of our native orchids and | was pleased with this 
healthy looking seedling called Dendrobium Aussie Ira (D. Ellen x D. tetragonum). In subsequent years 
this plant was to become a favourite and entice me into the intriguing world of hybridising with our 


native dendrobiums. 


The seedling grew extremely well and | was 
delighted with its first flowering. Well known 
Newcastle native grower and friend, John 
Purvis, indicated that it “wasn’t too bad” and 
may in fact have breeding potential. 


| gave this plant the clonal name of ‘Darlington’ 
- after the residential area in which | live. So the 
journey and experiences with D. Aussie Ira 
‘Darlington’ had begun. 


The plant grew well over the next couple of 
years, so much so that | started using it as a 
pod parent in 1988 to see if it would live up to 
my friend’s prognosis. 


Several crosses were made using D. Aussie Ira 
‘Darlington’ as the pod parent. Of these the 
most successful was a cross with D. speciosum 
‘Bulls Ridge’, a nice clone from the Colo River 
area. | was delighted with the subsequent 
progeny from this remake of D. Aussie Starlight. 
Not only had the flower count increased in 
comparison to the pod parent, but the 
distinctive red labellum had been significantly 
enhanced. It seemed that there was potential in 
pursuing with D. Aussie Ira ‘Darlington’. 


| subsequently divided my clone of D. Aussie lra 
‘Darlington’ into three pieces, giving divisions to 
John Purvis and Henk van den Berg. Alas, the 
piece | retained went backwards and | was sure 
it was destined for the big bushhouse up in the 
sky. John later made the outstanding D. 
Jesmond Dazzler. 


| continued breeding with this plant thanks to 
pollen from Henk. 


In 1989 further crosses were made and again 
the distinctive red labellum came through, even 
in a D. Aussie Glow. 


Further remakes of D. Aussie Starlight were 
made using the well known D. speciosum 
‘Windermere’ and D. speciosum ‘llaroo’. 
Results from these have been very good with 
some spectacular flowerings. 


The prodigy of D. Aussie Ira ‘Darlington’ appear 
to grow well as seedlings and carry through the 
parent’s strong colours. As an added bonus, 
seedlings often give a preview flowering only 
two or three years out of flask. This is obviously 
due to the strong D. tetragonum influence. 


Some of the registered hybrids using D. Aussie Ira ‘Darlington’ as a parent include; 


eDendrobium Aussie Glow (Aussie lra x fleckeri) 


eDendrobium Aussie Starlight (Aussie Ira x speciosum) 
eDendrobium Darlington Gem (Aussie Ira x tetragonum) 
eDendrobium Darlington Gold (Essie Banks x Aussie Ira) 
eDendrobium Darlington King (kingianum x Aussie Ira) 
eDendrobium Jesmond Dazzler (Aussie Ira x Sunglow) 
eDendrobium Jesmond Treasure (Aussie lra x Zip) 


The photographs on the next two pages were taken by John Purvis and myself. Many of these 
subsequent hybrids have been used in breeding, in particular clones of D. Jesmond Dazzler, and we 
look forward to seeing the results of our efforts over the next couple of flowering seasons. 
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Six New Species of Pterosiylis R. Br. (Orchidaceae) from New Zealand 
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Abstract 


Pterostylis agathicola, P. cernua, P. irwinii, P. paludosa, P. porrecta and P. tanypoda are described as 


new. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Pterostylis agathicola, P. cernua, 
P. irwinii, P. paludosa, P. porrecta, P. tanypoda, 
new species, New Zealand flora. 


Introduction 

Apart from a study by Hatch (1949), a flora 
treatment by Moore & Edgar (1970), and the 
description of one new species by Cooper 
(1983), the taxonomy of Pterostylis R. Br. in New 
Zealand has been neglected by systematists. 
As a result of field collections, often by amateur 
enthusiasts, a number of overlooked or 
undescribed taxa are known. Pterostylis will be 
the subject of a _ revisionary treatment 
throughout its range, but in the meantime six 
new species are described in this paper. These 
changes will help to facilitate the production of 
the Catalogue of New Zealand Orchidaceae by 
the present authors which is in the final stages 
of preparation. A further paper on New Zealand 
Pterostylis is also in preparation. 


Taxonomy 


1. Pterostylis agathicola D.L. Jones, Molloy & 
M.A. Clem. sp. nov., 

P. gramineae Hook. f. affinis, sed florescentia 
praecociore; caule saepe sed non semper rufo; 
foliis 3 vel 4, dissite dispositis, patentibus; floribus 
modice grandibus (24-28 mm longis); sepalorum 
lateralium apicibus liberis gracilibus, longis, 
patentibus; et labelli apice constricto dextrorsum 
torto, differt. 


Typus 

New Zealand. North Island, Parau, Waitakere 
Ra., 5 Aug. 1992, E.D. Hatch (holo CHR 
509020, iso AK, WELT, CANB). 


Pterostylis graminea Hook. f. var. rubricaulis 
H.B. Matthews ex Cheeseman, Man. New 
Zealand Fl. 351 (1925). Type: non designatus. 

Pterostylis montana Hatch var. rubricaulis (H.B. 
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Matthews ex Cheeseman) Hatch, Trans. & Proc. 
Roy. Soc. New Zealand 77: 240, f. (1949), nom. 
inval. 


Illustration 

Page 94, St George et a/ (1995) - as P. 
rubricaulis. 

Terrestrial tuberous herb growing in loose 
colonies. Plants dimorphic. Sterile plants 6-10 cm 
tall, 2-3-leaved; leaves narrowly linear-lanceolate, 
3-6 cm long, 3-6 mm wide, dark green, entire, 
acute to acuminate. Flowering plants 10-35 cm 
tall, the stems green or pale green, rarely reddish. 
Leaves 3 or 4, cauline, widely spaced, spreading; 
lamina narrowly lanceolate, 4-10 cm long, 5-8 mm 
wide, dark green or pale green, sessile, sheathing 
at the base; midrib prominent; margins entire; 
apex acuminate. Pedicel c. 1 cm long, slender. 
Ovary 9-12 mm long, ribbed. Flowers solitary, 
rarely paired, 24-28 mm long, erect or leaning 
forwards slightly, translucent white and dark green 
with red brown suffusions in the apex of the galea 
and lateral sepals; galea gibbous at the base then 
erect before bending forwards, the apex flat, erect 
or decurved, the dorsal sepal much longer than 
the petals. Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate in outline 
when flattened, 33-37 mm long, 12-16 mm wide, 
prominently expanded near the base then tapered 
to the long-acuminate apex. Lateral sepals erect, 
loosely embracing the galea leaving a prominent 
lateral gap to the petal margins; upper part of 
sinus flat or shallowly mounded when viewed from 
the side, with a deep narrow central notch when 
viewed from the front; conjoined part 8-11 mm 
long, 6-9 mm wide, narrowed to c. 2.5 mm wide at 
the base, tapered into the free points; free points 
20-26 mm long, tapered, erect, the tips extending 
high above the galea. Petals obliquely linear- 
lanceolate, 17-22 mm long, 3-4 mm wide, strongly 
falcate, acuminate, green with white stripes, red 
brown towards the apex; flange vestigial. Labellum 
erect, curved forwards in the distal third, the apex 
twisted strongly to the right and protruding 
prominently through the sinus in the set position; 
labellum hinge ligulate, c. 3 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide; lamina narrowly ovate-lanceolate to 
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elliptical-lanceolate, 9-11 mm long, 3-3.3 mm 
wide, dark green or brownish with a darker reddish 
central callus, apex subobtuse to slightly 
emarginate; callus c. 0.6 mm wide near the apex, 
raised; basal appendage 2.5-3 mm _ long, 
decurved, apex penicillate. Column 12-14 mm 
long, bent away from the ovary at 45° at the base 
then erect, green and white; column foot c. 4 mm 
long. Column wings 5-6 mm long; basal lobe c. 3 
mm long, c. 1 mm wide, at an angle of about 35°, 
apex obtuse, inner margins incurved, sparsely and 
shortly ciliate; mid-section c. 2.5 mm long, green; 
apical lobe c. 1 mm long, linear, obtuse. Stigma 
scutiform 3-3.5 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, medial on 
the column, raised. Anther c. 1.8 mm long, very 
shortly rostrate. Pollinia linear-falcate, 1.3-1.4 mm 
long, yellow, mealy. Capsules narrowly ellipsoid, 
20-24 mm long, 5-7 mm wide. Fig. 1. 


Flowering Period 
July - September. 


Distribution 

Endemic to northern North Island of New 
Zealand where locally common from about 
Kaitaia south to the Kaimai Range in what is 
commonly referred to as the kauri zone. 


Ecology 

Among shrubs and ferns in forest dominated by 
Agathis australis (D. Don) Lindl. and associated 
conifer and hardwood species. Forms small 
sparse colonies, usually in deep litter at the 
base of kauri trees. Grows generally in 
podsolised soils developed on a range of 
sedimentary and volcanic parent materials. 
Altitude: 0-500 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by its early 
flowering habit; stem often being, but not 
always, red; 3 or 4 widely spaced, spreading 
leaves; moderately large flowers (24-28 mm 
long); long, slender spreading free points on the 
lateral sepals; the labellum apex constricted & 
twisted prominently to the right. 


Similar Species 

Previously placed with both PR. graminea Hook.f. 
and P. montana Hatch but very distinctive, and, 
unlike the former two, found exclusively in kauri 
forest along with the equally distinctive autumn- 
flowering P. brumalis L.B. Moore. 


Notes 
Hatch (1949) states that his illustration “can be 
regarded as the hypotype of the species” but 
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since no such type category exists and nor was 
a type designated for P. graminea_ var. 
rubricaulis, the name is invalid. The epithet 
“rubricaulis” is inappropriate and confusing 
because red-stemmed plants are in the minority 
and as well occur in P. graminea and other New 
Zealand species of Pterostylis. Resulting in the 
name being erroneously applied to other 
species, especially P graminea. Pollination is 
insect-dependent. 


Conservation Status 

Widespread and locally common in kauri 
forests, both in protected natural areas and on 
privately held land. Not considered to be a 
threatened species. 


Etymology 

Derived from the genus Agathis and the Latin 
cola, dweller, in reference to Agathis australis 
forests being the sole habitat of this species. 


Selected specimens (102 seen) 

New Zealand. North Island: Swanson, 21 Sept. 
1957, Barton (AK 218721); Kaipara Flats, 1 Oct. 
1969, Bates (CHR 195457); Atuanui State Forest, 5 
Sept. 1964, Beever (CHR 195649); end of Te 
Karaka headland, 12 Sept. 1984, Bellingham (AK 
174976); Watts Bush, Peria, 8 Oct. 1911, Carse 
(WELT 3558); Pukemokemoke Ra., 28 Oct. 1992, 
de Lange 1785 (CHR 480737); Oinu, Aug. 1913, 
Matthews (AK 108484); Clarke Reserve, Titirangi, 
28 Aug. 1967, Mead (CHR 180090); Williams Bush, 
Tomarata, 21 Oct. 1944, Moore (CHR 50103); 
Cavalli Islands, Motukawanui, Oct. 1976, Olsen 
(AK 155164); 2 km SW. of Waiwera, 23 Sept. 1981, 
Straka 332 (AK 155420); Kaitaia, 31 Aug. 1902, 
Williamson (WELT 3426). 


2. Pterostylis cernua D.L. Jones, Molloy and 
M.A. Clem. sp. nov., 

P. montanae Hatch affinis, sed habitu brevi (6-12 
cm alto); floribus parvis (14-18 mm longis), semi- 
nutantibus, angustis (6-7 mm latis); et sepalorum 
lateralium apicibus liberis filiformibus, differt. : 


Typus 

New. Zealand. South Island, roadside, State 
Highway 73, near Okuku Reserve, culvert 53, 9 
Dec. 1995, D.L. Jones, M.A. Clements & B.PuJ. 
Molloy (holo CHR 509021, iso AK, CANB, WELT). 
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M.A. Clements 
Pterostylis cernua from near Arthurs Pass, South Island - New Zealand. (December 1995) 
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Terrestrial tuberous herb growing in colonies. 
Plants dimorphic. Sterile plants 3-6 cm tall, 3-5- 
leaved; leaves elliptical to elliptical-lanceolate, 15- 
35 mm long, 4-7 mm wide, dark green, margins 
entire or slightly irregular. Flowering plants 6-12 
cm tall. Leaves 4 or 5, cauline, obliquely erect to 
spreading; lamina narrowly lanceolate, 2-6.5 cm 
long, 5-7 mm wide, sessile, sheathing at the base; 
margins entire; apex acuminate. Pedicel 1-2 cm 
long, slender. Ovary 9-12 mm long, asymmetric, 
ribbed. Flower solitary, 14-18 mm long, semi- 
nodding, translucent white and dark green with 
some red brown suffusions in the tip of the galea 
and lateral sepals; galea erect and gibbous at the 
base then leaning forwards before decurving in a 
shallow curve to the apex, the dorsal sepal slightly 
longer than the petals. Dorsal sepal ovate- 
lanceolate in outline when flattened, 25-28 mm 
long, 11-13 mm wide, prominently expanded in 
the proximal third then suddenly narrowed and 
gradually tapered to the acuminate apex. Lateral 
sepals erect, loosely embracing the galea leaving 
a narrow lateral gap to the petal margins; upper 
part of sinus strongly curved when viewed from 
the side, sloping to a narrow vee when viewed 
from the front; conjoined part 5-7 mm long, 6-7 
mm wide at the top, narrowed to c..2 mm wide at 
the base, the margins inrolled towards the apex 
and tapered into the free points; free points 13-15 
mm long, filiform, curved forwards, the tips 
protruding over the galea. Petals obliquely oblong- 
lanceolate, 17-20 mm long, 3-4 mm wide, strongly 
falcate, acute, green with a narrow white central 
area towards the base, the apex reddish brown; 
flange vestigial. Labellum erect, curved forwards 
distally, the apex protruding prominently through 
the sinus in the set position; labellum hinge 
ligulate, c. 3 mm long, c. 2 mm wide; lamina 
narrowly obovate, 7-8 mm long, 2-2.5 mm wide, 
dark green with a blackish green central callus, 
apex subobtuse; callus c. 0.4 mm wide near the 
apex, raised; basal appendage 1.6-1.8 mm long, 
decurved, apex penicillate. Column 10-11 mm 
long, bent away from the ovary at c. 45° at the 
base then obliquely erect, green and white; 
column foot c. 2 mm long. Column wings 3.5-4 
mm long; basal lobe c. 2 mm long, c. 0.9 mm wide, 
at an angle of about 40°, apex obtuse, inner 
margins incurved, sparsely ciliate; mid-section c. 2 
mm long, green; apical lobe c. 0.5 mm long, 
obtuse. Stigma scutiform, 3-3.5 mm long, 1-1.3 
mm wide, medial on the column, raised. Anther c. 
1 mm long, shortly rostrate. Pollinia linear-clavate, 
1-1.2 mm long, yellow, mealy. Capsule not seen. 
Fig. 2. 


Flowering Period 
November to January. 
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Distribution 

Endemic to the South Island of New Zealand 
where so far known only from the type 
collection. 


Ecology 

Occurs among grasses and in Sphagnum moss 
mounds along a road verge and embankments. 
The surrounding mixed conifer/hardwood forest 
is dominated by rimu (Dacrydium cupressinum 
Lamb.). Forms small to moderately extensive 
colonies. Grows in stony infertile soils 
developed on glacial outwash. Altitude c. 50 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by its short habit; 
small (14-18 mm long), semi-nodding narrow 
(6-7 mm wide) flowers and filiform free points 
on the lateral sepals. 


Similar Species 

This species has affinities with members of the 
P. montana group and may have been 
overlooked in the past. 


Notes 

Pterostylis cernua appears to be of very 
restricted distribution and no collections, other 
than the type, are known.Pollination system is 
unknown, but the species is probably insect- 
dependent. 


Conservation Status 
Unknown; yet to be determined. 


Etymology 

From the Latin cernuus, nodding, slightly 
drooping, in reference to the attitude or posture 
of the flowers. 


3. Pterostylis irwinii D.L. Jones, Molloy & M.A. 
Clem., sp. nov., 

P. cardiostigmae D. Cooper affinis, sed sepalis 
lateralibus oblique rectis ut petala et sepala late 
disparata sint, et stigmate anguste scutiformi, 
differt. 


Typus 

New Zealand, North Island, South Auckland 
Land District, near Erua township; floodplain of 
Waimarino Stream at 730 m; A.C. Jones, 20 
Dec. 1995 (holo CHR 509018; iso CANB). 
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Illustration 
Page 100, Bruce Irwin in St George et al (1996) 
- as Pterostylis “Erua”. 


Terrestrial tuberous herb growing in loose 
colonies. Plants dimorphic. Sterile plants 6-10 cm 
tall, 2-3-leaved; leaves linear, 4-12 cm long, 3-5 
mm wide, dark green, entire, acuminate. Flowering 
plants 15-20 cm tall, the stems usually reddish. 
Leaves 3 to 5, cauline, widely spaced, spreading; 
lamina linear, 6-17 cm long, 4-5 mm wide, dark 
green or bronzed, shiny beneath, sessile, 
sheathing at the base; margins entire; apex 
acuminate. Pedicel c. 2 cm long, slender. Ovary 
linear, 10-13 mm long, ribbed, reddish or 
brownish. Flower solitary, 35-45 mm long, 10-12 
mm wide, erect, translucent white and dark green 
with reddish to. reddish-brown suffusions in the 
apex of the galea and lateral sepals; galea 
shallowly gibbous at the base then erect before 
bending forwards, the apex erect to obliquely 
erect, the dorsal sepal much longer than the 
petals. Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate in outline 
when flattened, 43-48 mm long, 14-16 mm wide, 
expanded near the base then tapered to the long- 
acuminate or attenuate apex. Lateral sepals 
obliquely erect to erect, hardly embracing the 
galea, leaving a very wide lateral gap to the petal 
margins, much of the labellum visible through this 
gap; upper part of sinus flat when viewed from the 
side, with a deep, relatively wide central notch 
when viewed from the front; internally the sinus 
projecting inwards as a small platform-like 
projection; conjoined part 14-16 mm long, 8-10 
mm wide, prominently scabrid, narrowed to c. 2.5 
mm wide at the base, tapered into the free points; 
free points 24-27 mm long, involute, tapered, 
erect, the tips extending above the galea. Petals 
obliquely linear-lanceolate, 30-33 mm long, 3-4 
mm wide, strongly falcate, long-acuminate, green 
with white stripes, reddish brown towards the 
apex; flange vestigial. Labellum erect, curved 
forwards in the distal third, the apex protruding 
prominently through the sinus in the set position; 
labellum hinge ligulate, c. 3 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide; lamina oblong-lanceolate, 15-18 mm long, 
3.2-3.5 mm wide, reddish brown; apex subobtuse 
to acute; callus c. 0.7 mm wide near the apex, 
raised; basal appendage 3-3.5 mm _ long, 
decurved; apex broadly penicillate. Column 14-16 
mm long, bent away from the ovary at 35° at the 
base then erect, green and white; column foot c. 4 
mm long. Column wings 6-7 mm long; basal lobe 
c. 3mm long, c. 1 mm wide, at an angle of about 
35°; apex obtuse; inner margins incurved, sparsely 
and shortly ciliate; mid-section c. 3 mm long, 
green; apical lobe c. 1.3 mm long, linear, obtuse. 
Stigma narrowly scutiform 3-4 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide, medial on the column, raised. Anther c. 1.8 
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mm long, very shortly rostrate. Pollinia linear- 
falcate, 1.5-1.8 mm long, yellow, mealy. Capsule 
not seen. Fig. 3. 


Flowering Period 
November to January. 


Distribution 

Endemic to the North Island of New Zealand 
where so far known only from two colonies at 
one locality, near the township of Erua, central 
North Island, where local and uncommon. 


Ecology 

Grows in secondary mixed conifer-hardwood 
forest and scrub of small-leaved, divaricately 
branched species in relatively shaded sites 
amongst litter, introduced grasses and the 
shield fern, Polystichum vestitum (Forst. f.) C. 
Presl. Soils are relatively fertile and well drained 
and formed on alluvium derived from andesitic 
and rhyolitic ash. Altitude: c. 730 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by moderately 
large, relatively narrow flowers with reddish 
suffusions in the lateral sepals and galea; apex 
of the galea erect to obliquely erect; lateral 
sepals erect to obliquely erect and held well 
away from the galea leaving a wide lateral gap 
between the margins of the galea and the 
petals; scabrid sinus on the lateral sepals; and, 
the oblong-lanceolate, reddish-brown labellum. 


Similar Species 

Although P. irwinii has similarities with other 
members of the P. banksii group, particularly P 
cardiostigma, it is very distinct and easily 
recognised. It may also have some affinities 
with P. porrecta. 


Notes 

Pterostylis irwinii appears to. be of very 
restricted distribution and is rarely collected. In 
the two colonies observed so far there are 
probably fewer than 100 plants. Little is known 
about the biology of P. irwinii. The presence of 
a few ripe capsules in some colonies have been 
observed suggesting that the species is insect- 
dependent for pollination like other members of 
the P. banksii. group with a similar floral 
structure. 


Conservation Status 
The overall distribution of P. irwinii is unknown. 
Its present population is conserved on land 
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administered by the 
Conservation, but plants are under increasing 
threat from rank growth of grasses and ferns. 
The IUCN Red List Category “Vulnerable” is 
recommended. 


Department of 


Etymology 

The specific epithet honours J.B. (Bruce) Irwin 
for his outstanding contribution to the 
knowledge and illustration of New Zealand 
orchids, and who discovered this species 
during his orchid explorations in Central North 
Island. 


Specimen examined 
New Zealand: South Auckland, near Erua, 3 Dec. 
1995, R.W. Bishop (CHR 509019). 


4. Pterostylis paludosa D.L. Jones, Molloy 
and M.A. Clem., sp. nov., 

P. foliatae Hook. f. affinis, sed foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis pallide viridibus; flore recto, pallide 
viridi et albo; sepalorum lateralium apicibus liberis 
angustatis, summum galeae vix excedentibus; 
labelli apice constricto, interdum torsivo; et 
stigmate cordiformi, differt. 


Typus 

New Zealand. South Island, pakihi, between 
Taylorville and Cobden, Greymouth; growing on 
cushions of Sphagnum moss above the level of 
the standing water of the pakihi, 19 Nov. 1968, 
D.G. Drury 68W/94 (holo CHR 188203). 


Pterostylis furcata Lindl. var linearis Hatch, 
Trans. & Proc. Roy. Soc. New Zealand 77: 243, 
t.29, f.2f-j (1949). Type: Murimotu, Dec. 1944, 
E.D. Hatch 565 (holo AK 24686!), syn. nov. 


Pterostylis “linearis”, sensu St George et al 
(1996). 


Illustration 
Page 86, St George et al (1996) - as “Pterostylis 
linearis”. 


Terrestrial tuberous herb growing in loose groups. 
Sterile plants 4-8 cm tall, 2-4-leaved; leaves linear- 
lanceolate, 2.5-6 cm long, 7-11 mm wide, pale 
green to yellowish green, margins entire, apex 
subacute. Flowering plants 8-18 cm tall. Leaves 3 
or 4, cauline, obliquely erect, pale green to 
yellowish green; lamina linear-lanceolate, 5-8 cm 
long, 7-11 mm wide, sessile, sheathing atthe 
base; margins entire; apex subacute. Pedicel 2-3 
cm. long, slender. Ovary 9-17 mm _ long, 
asymmetric, ribbed. Flower solitary, 18-20 mm 
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long, 5-6 mm wide, erect, translucent white and 
pale green; galea gibbous at the base then erect 
before curving forwards in a shallow curve to the 
apex, sometimes slightly erect, the dorsal sepal 
slightly longer than the petals. Dorsal sepal ovate- 
lanceolate in outline when flattened, 24-26 mm 
long, 138-16 mm wide, prominently expanded in 
the proximal third then suddenly narrowed and 
gradually tapered to the acute apex. Lateral sepals 
erect, tightly embracing the galea, with no lateral 
gap; upper part of sinus very shallowly curved 
when viewed from the side, sloping to a narrow 
vee when viewed from the front, scabrous; 
conjoined part 9-11 mm long, 6-9 mm wide at the 
top, narrowed to c. 4 mm wide at the base, 
tapered into the free points; free points 9-11 mm 
long, tapered, erect, the tips just protruding above 
the galea. Petals obliquely oblong-lanceolate, 14- 
20 mm long, 3-5 mm wide, falcate, acute, green 
with a white central area; flange vestigial. Labellum 
erect, curved suddenly forwards near the apex, the 
tip protruding through the sinus in the set position; 
labellum hinge ligulate, c. 2 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide; lamina ovate-lanceolate, 8-10 mm long, 2.7- 
4 mm wide, green with a dark green central callus, 
apex obtuse, constricted, occasionally twisted; 
callus c. 0.4 mm wide near the apex, raised; basal 
appendage 2.5-3 mm long, decurved, apex 
penicillate. Column 11-13.5 mm long, erect, green 
and white; column foot c. 1.5 mm long. Column 
wings 5.5-7 mm long; basal lobe c. 3 mm long, c. 
0.8 mm wide, at an angle of about 40°, apex 
obtuse, inner margins incurved, sparsely ciliate; 
mid-section c. 2.5 mm long, green; apical lobe 
linear, c. 1.2 mm long, obtuse. Stigma cordate, 3- 
3.3 mm long, 2-2.2 mm wide, situated just below 
the column wings, raised. Anther c. 1.4 mm long, 
obtuse. Pollinia linear, c. 2mm long, yellow, mealy. 
Capsules narrowly ellipsoid, 15-17 mm long, 3-3.5 
mm wide. Fig. 4. 


Flowering Period 
October to January. 


Distribution 

Central North Island and north-western South 
Island of New Zealand where discontinuous but 
locally common. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Apparently confined to wet peat bogs and’ 
heathlands, referred to in the South Island as 
pakihi, usually in well lit situations amongst 
Sphagnum and other mosses, and a range of 
sedges, restiads and other herbs. Occasionally 
somewhat scandent among taller plants, with 
tubers exposed. Substrate fertility levels are 
generally low. Altitude: 0-500 m. 
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Recognition 

This species is characterised by erect pale 
green linear-lanceolate leaves; erect pale green 
and white flower; free points of the lateral 
sepals tapered and barely exceeding the top of 
the galea; labellum apex constricted and 
occasionally twisted; and, a cordate stigma. 


Similar Species 

Pterostylis paludosa has affinities with P. foliata 
but that species is readily distinguished by its 
dark green ovate-lanceolate leaves and filiform 
free points on the lateral sepals extending high 
above the galea. It has also been linked with the 
Tasmanian endemic P. furcata Lindl. which has 
much larger flowers with an obliquely erect 
galea and a wide lateral gap between the 
margins of the lateral sepals and the petals. 


Notes 

There has been considerable misunderstanding 
about the taxonomic status of this species and, 
in particular the application of the name P 
furcata var. linearis (cf. Hatch 1949, Moore & 
Edgar 1970). The unicate type is not well 
preserved and to avoid further confusion we 
have chosen to describe the taxon as new, 
based on a more representative type collection. 


The species is self-pollinating and self-fertilised 
(Molloy 1990), and sets abundant ripe capsules 
annually. 


Conservation Status 

Although markedly disjunct in its distribution, 
and confined to a very specific habitat, this 
species is locally common and _ most 
populations are conserved on_ land 
administered by the Department of 
Conservation. 


Etymology 

From the Latin paludosus, marshy, swampy, 
boggy, in reference to the wet habitats where 
this species grows. 


Specimens examined 

New Zealand. North Island: Murimotu, Dec. 1944, 
Hatch (in fruit) (AK 6293); ibid, Dec. 1946, Hatch 
(CHR 177320); ibid, 5 Dec. 1950, Hatch, (CHR 
70390); ibid, Dec. 1950, Hatch (CHR 191630); 
Reao Arm, Whangamarino Wetlands, S. Auckland, 
28 Oct. 1990, de Lange 493 (CHR 472911). South 
Island: German Terrace, NW. Nelson, 6 Dec. 1985, 
Courtney 62 (CHR 468302); Upper Taylorville, NE. 
of Greymouth, Westland, 4 Dec. 1967, Moore, 
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Robins & Clarke (CHR 181690); S. of Charleston, 
Westland, 2 Dec. 1967, Robins (CHR 181695). 


5. Pterostylis porrecta D.L. Jones, Molloy and 
M.A. Clem., sp. nov., 

P. irwinii D.L. Jones, Molloy & M.A. Clem. affinis, 
sed floribus minoribus, semi-nutantibus; sepalis 
lateralibus oblique rectis ad fere horizontalibus a 
galea bene divergentibus, apicibus liberis 
angustatis prorsus arcuatis; petalis rectis; et 
labello oblong, differt. 


Typus 

New Zealand. South Island, Hackett Creek 
Scenic Reserve, Nelson, 13 Dec. 1985, B.Pu. 
Molloy (holo CHR 509022). 


Illustration 
Page 83, Bruce Irwin in St George et al. (1996) - 
as Pterostylis aff. graminea. 


Terrestrial tuberous herb growing in loose groups. 
Sterile plants 2-5 cm tall, 3-4-leaved; leaves linear 
to linear-lanceolate, 4-7 cm long, 4-6 mm wide, 
dark green, margins entire, apex acute to 
acuminate. Flowering plants 6-20 cm tall. Leaves 4 
or 5, cauline,’ obliquely erect to spreading, 
sometimes arcuate; lamina linear-lanceolate, 4.5- 
12 cm long, 4-6 mm wide, sessile, sheathing at the 
base; margins entire; apex acute to acuminate. 
Pedicel c. 1 cm long, slender. Ovary narrowly 
ellipsoid, 7-10 mm long, ribbed. Flower solitary, 
18-22 mm long, semi-nodding, translucent white 
and pale green, darker towards the tip of the galea, 
the points of the sepals pale pink; galea shallowly 
gibbous at the base then leaning forwards before 
decurving in a shallow curve to the apex, the 
dorsal sepal much longer than the petals. Dorsal 
sepal ovate-lanceolate in outline when flattened, 
19-22 mm long, 9-11 mm wide, prominently 
expanded in the proximal third then gradually 
tapered to the acuminate apex. Lateral sepals 
obliquely erect to nearly horizontal, held well away 
from the galea, leaving a very wide lateral gap to 
the petal margins; most of the labellum visible from 
the side through this gap; upper part of sinus flat 
when viewed from the side, sloping to a broad vee 
when viewed from the front; internally the sinus 
projecting inwards as a small platform-like 
projection; conjoined part 7-9 mm long, 5-6 mm 
wide at the top, narrowed to c. 1.6 mm wide at the 
base, the margins inrolled towards the apex and 
tapered into the free points; free points 13-15 mm 
long, narrowly tapered to an attenuate apex, 
curved forwards, the tips often shallowly curved. 
Petals oblong-lanceolate, 16-19 mm long, 3-3.5 
mm wide, nearly straight, acute to acuminate, 
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green with a white central area and two or three 

green stripes; flange vestigial. Labellum obliquely 
erect, shallowly curved forwards distally, the apex 
not protruding through the sinus in the set 
position; labellum hinge ligulate, c. 3 mm long, c. 1 
mm wide; lamina oblong, 8-9 mm long, 2.3-2.5 
mm wide, green to brownish green with a darker 
green central callus, apex obtuse, pinkish; callus c. 
0.5 mm wide near the apex, raised; basal 
appendage 2.6-3 mm long, decurved, apex 
penicillate. Column 10-12 mm long, bent away 
from the ovary at c. 50° at the base then obliquely 
erect, green and white; column foot c. 3 mm long. 
Column wings 4.5-5 mm long; basal lobe c. 2 mm 
long, c. 0.7 mm wide, at an angle of about 40°, 
apex broadly obtuse, inner margins incurved, 
sparsely ciliate; mid-section c. 1.5 mm long, 
green; apical lobe c. 0.8 mm long, obtuse. Anther 
c. 1 mm long, shortly rostrate. Pollinia linear- 
clavate, 1-1.2 mm long, yellow, mealy. Stigma 
narrowly scutiform, 5-5.5 mm long, 1-1.4 mm 
wide, situated just below the column wings, 
raised. Capsule not seen. Fig. 5. 


Flowering Period 
November to January. 


Distribution 

Known only from one site in eastern North 
Island and one site in northern South Island, 
where local and relatively uncommon. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in modified primary and secondary 
mixed conifer/broadleaved-hardwood forest, 
usually in relatively shaded situations on the 
forest floor amongst litter, mosses and other 
herbs; also in marginal secondgrowth dense 
scrub amongst litter, mosses and other ground 
orchids. Soils are recent, fertile and well 
drained, and derived from mixed calcareous 
alluvium. Altitude: 0-200 m. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by the small, 
semi-nodding, pale green and white flowers; 
the lateral sepals being obliquely erect to nearly 
horizontal and held well away from the galea 
leaving a very wide lateral gap with most of the 
labellum being visible in the set position; the 
pale pink narrowly tapered free ponts of the 
lateral sepals with the tips curved forwards; the 
straight petals; and, the oblong labellum. 


Similar Species 
A very distinctive species which may have 
some affinities with P. irwinii. 
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Notes 

Pterostylis porrecta is of restricted distribution 
and has been rarely collected since its 
discovery in 1985. 


Conservation Status 

The overall distribution of this species is 
unknown, and = although both known 
populations are conserved on_ land 
administered by the Department of 
Conservation, the long-term future of yhis 
species will require careful study and 
monitoring. The IUCN Red List Category 
“Vulnerable” is recommended. Pollination is 
insect-dependent. 


Etymology 

From the Latin porrectus, stretched outwards 
and forwards, in reference to the unusual 
orientation of the lateral sepals. 


Specimens examined 

New Zealand: North Island: Cultivated ex 
Elsthorpe Scenic Reserve, 28 Nov. 1988, Druce 
(CHR 509023); ibid, 24 Dec. 1992, McConachie 
(CHR 513321). South Island: Cultivated ex Hackett 
Ck Scenic Reserve, 15 Oct. 1986, Molloy (CHR 
513322). 


6. Pterostylis tanypoda D.L. Jones, Molloy & 
M.A. Clem., sp. nov., 

P. cycnocephalae Fitzg. affinis, sed foliis glaucis, 
texturae solidae; scapo brevi, floribus confertis, 
modice grandibus pallide translucenti-viridibus, 
vittis atro-viridibus; labelli appendice bulla late 
obtusa prorsus directa instructa; et pedicellis ante 
anthesin multum elongatis, differt. 


Typus 

New Zealand. South Island, Castle Hill Basin, 
Canterbury, 3 Dec. 1993, B.RJ. Molloy (holo 
CHR 513323, iso WELT, CANB). 


Illustrations 

Page 135, Moore & Edgar (1970); page 45, 
Johns & Molloy (1983) - as Pterostylis . 
cycnocephala; page 80, St. George et al (1996) 
- as Pterostylis aff. cycnocephala. 


Terrestrial, tuberous herb growing singly or in 
loose groups. Leaves 4-7, forming a rosette 
encircling the base of the scape; lamina ovate to 
elliptical, 12-22 mm long, 6-12 mm wide, bluish 
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green, firm-textured, overlapping at the base, 
margins entire, apex subobtuse to acute; petiole 
5-7 mm long, broadly winged. Scape 4-8 cm tall, 
fleshy, 1-7-flowered. Sterile bracts 2, ovate- 
lanceolate, 18-22 mm long, 7-8 mm wide, loosely 
ensheathing, acuminate. Floral bracts similar. 
Pedicels 1-2 mm long .ant anthesis, slender, 
elongating in fruit. Ovary 5-7 mm _ long, 
asymmetric, ribbed. Flowers 8-10 mm long, 
crowded, semi-erect to porrect, pale translucent 
green with darker green stripes; galea gibbous at 
the base then gently curved, suddenly decurved 
near the apex, the dorsal sepal slightly longer than 
the petals. Dorsal sepal ovate-oblong in outline 
when flattened, 8-10 mm long, 4-5 mm wide, 
widest near the base then tapered to the bluntly 
apiculate apex. Lateral sepals deflexed, broadly 
elliptical in outline when flattened, 6-8 mm long, 7- 
8 mm wide, very shallowly concave, connate for 
just over half their length, the tips cymbiform. 
Petals c. oblong, 7-8 mm long, 3-3.5 mm wide, 
anterior margin irregularly crenulate, apex obtuse. 
Labellum fully exposed in the set position; 
labellum hinge ligulate, c. 1.5 mm long, c. 1.3 mm 
wide; lamina transversely obovate, c. 3 mm long, 
c. 3.2 mm wide, thin, pale green, flat or slightly 
curved, margins entire, apex emarginate; basal 
appendage 2.8-3 mm long, obliquely deflexed, 
dark green, the apex with a forward-pointing, 
obtuse apical knob c. 0.4 mm long. Column 6.5- 
7.5mm long, bent away from the ovary at c. 45° at 
the base, then obliquely erect, green and white; 
column foot c. 1 mm long. Column wings c. 2.5 
mm long; basal lobe c. 0.6 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, 
at an angle of c. 80°, apex obtuse, inner margins 
sparsely and shortly ciliate; mid-section c. 1.8 mm 
long, green; apical lobe c. 0.4 mm long, covered 
with beaded, siliceous cells. Stigma elliptical, c. 
3.5 mm long, c. 1.5 mm wide, medial on the 
column, slightly raised. Anther c. 0.8 mm long, 
shortly rostrate. Pollinia linear, 1.2-1.4 mm long, 
yellow, mealy. Capsules obovoid, 6-9 mm long, 4- 
5 mm wide, erect on an elongated pedicel. Fig. 6. 


Flowering Period 

October to January. Appears to be 
predominantly self-pollinating, but confirmation 
of breeding system is required. 


Distribution 

Confined to the South Island of New Zealand 
where relatively widespread from Nelson south 
to Central Otago; locally common. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in a wide range of modified tussock 
grasslands and open tussock shrublands, 
usually in well lit situations amongst low- 
growing herbaceous plants. Soils vary in their 
fertility and moisture status and are formed from 
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a wide range of parent materials, including 
greywacke and argillite, low grade schist, 
volcanics and marble. Altitude: 500-1800 m; 
one of the few New Zealand orchids to reach 
the alpine zone. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by the bluish 
green, firm-textured leaves; short scape with 
crowded flowers; relatively large pale 
translucent green flowers with dark green 
stripes; very shallowly concave lateral sepals; 
relatively narrow oblong petals; transversely 
obovate labellum with the basal appendage 
having a broadly obtuse, forward-pointing 
apical knob; and, the pedicels elongating 
strongly prior to anthesis. 


Similar Species 

This species, part of the P. cycnocephala 
complex, has been known in New Zealand as P 
cycnocephala (Moore & Edgar 1970, Johns & 
Molloy (1983) and more recently as P. aff. 
cycnocephala (St George et al 1996). Pterostylis 
cycnocephala (an Australian endemic) has 
green leaves, an elongated scape with well- 
spaced, usually uniformly green flowers; the 
labellum appendage has a narrowly pointed 
apical knob; and, the pedicel hardly elongates 
in fruit. 


Notes 

This species has very large tubers and is very 
persistent in a range of modified and 
unmodified grasslands. 


Conservation Status 
Widespread and relatively common and not 
considered to be threatened. 


Etymology 

Derived from the Greek, tanys, stretched out, 
podos, foot, stalk, in reference to the pedicel 
which elongates prominently in fruit. 


Selected specimens (55 seen) 

New Zealand. South Island: Burnetts Block, Lake 
Tekapo, Nov. 1936, Allan (CHR 17341); near 
Tinwald, Ashburton, Oct. 1952, Baylis (CHR 
70969); Kakanui Ra., 1 Jan. 1955, Campbell (AK 
163381); Fighting Hill, Rakaia Gorge, 17 Jan. 1962, 
Connor (CHR 173341); Mt Arthur, Jan. 1982, Druce 
(CHR 387629); Grassmere, Jan. 1883, Enys (WELT 
3450); Lake Coleridge, Dec. 1919, Martin (WELT 
67199); Cambrians, 1889, Petrie (WELT 3685); 
Kowai River, Springfield, 21 Nov. 1951, Talbot 
(CHR 73909); Upper Waimakariri River, Dec. 1919, 
Wall (AK 132404); Mt Torlesse, Dec. 1922, Wall 
(CHR 289838). 
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Pterostylis agathicola, Laingholm - New Zealand. 
(E.D. Hatch, Aug. & Sept. 1944) Fig. 1. ; 

a. flowering plants; b. sterile plant; c. flower from side;d. flower from front; 
e. column and labellum from side; f. labellum from above, flattened out; 
g. dorsal sepal from above, flattened out; h. lateral sepals; i. petal,. 
Drawing 29/9/1997 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis cernua, near Okuhu Reserve - New Zealand. 
(D.L. Jones et al, 9 Dec. 1995)) (part of the type collection) Fig. 2. 
a. flowering plants; b. sterile plant; c. flower from side; d. flower from front; 
e. column and labellum from side; f. column from front; g. labellum from above, flattened out; 
h. stigma; i. pollinium; j. labellum strap; k. dorsal sepal, flattened out; I. lateral sepals; m. petal. 
Drawings 9/12/1995 & 29/9/1997 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis irwinii, Erua, North Island - New Zealand. 
(B. Irwin) Fig. 3. 
a. plant; b. flower from front; 
c. flower from side; d. labellum and inner surface of lateral sepals 
Drawing by Bruce Irwin.© 
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Pterostylis paludosa, German Terrace, Nelson - New Zealand. 
, (B.P.J. Molloy) Fig. 4. 

a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 
e. labellum hinge; f. column from front; g. column and labellum from side; h. pollinium; 
i. stigma; j. dorsal sepal, flattened out; k. lateral sepals, interior view; I. petal. 
Drawing 12/11/1993 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis porrecta, Elsethorpe, Hawkes Bay - New Zealand. 
(B.P.J. Molloy) Fig. 5. 

a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 
e. labellum hinge; f. column from front; g. column and labellum from side; h. pollinium; 
i. stigma; j. dorsal sepal, flattened out; k. lateral sepals, interior view; I. petal. 
Drawing 6/12/1995 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Pterostylis tanypoda, Castle Hill Basin, Canterbury - New Zealand. 
(B.P.J. Molloy) Fig. 6. 
a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; 
d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. labellum appendage from side; 
f. column from front; g. column and labellum from side; h. stigma; i. pollinium; j. petal. 
Drawing 29/9/1993 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Abstract 


The new genus Waireia is described and the new combination W. stenopetala is made to 
accommodate the New Zealand species previously known as Lyperanthus antarcticus. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Waireia, Waireia stenopetala, 
Lyperanthus antarcticus, Thelymitra 
stenopetala, new genus, new combination, 
New Zealand flora. 


Introduction 

The tribal and subtribal relationships of the 
alliance of genera centred around Lyperanthus 
R. Br. have been the subject of a detailed study 
(Clements 1995) which clearly showed 
significant disparities within the genus 
Lyperanthus in Australia and New Zealand. Ina 
previous paper which examined four Australian 
taxa, Lyperanthus was defined in a narrow 
sense and the genus Pyrorchis was erected to 
accommodate two species with distinctive 
characters (Jones & Clements 1994). Here the 
relationships between Lyperanthus sens. strict. 
and the New Zealand taxon Lyperanthus 
antarcticus Hook. f. are examined. The latter 
species has been regarded as:being ill-placed 
in Lyperanthus (Johns & Molloy 1983) and a 
recent morphological study by the authors 
supports this view. Significant differences in 
habit and morphology exist between 
Lyperanthus and the New Zealand taxon, and 
the new genus Waireia is erected to 
accommodate the latter species. 


This now means that Lyperanthus sens. strict. is 
endemic to Australia. 


Waireia can be distinguished from Lyperanthus 
by the leaves being petiolate on sterile plants, 
and on both sterile and mature plants the 
leaves have flat margins and lack any waxy 
bloom or papillae on either surface. The flowers 
have a broadly ovate, deeply concave dorsal 
sepal which completely encloses the column 
and base of the labellum; decurved lateral 
sepals and petals; an undivided labellum 
lamina; and, a callus consisting of four to six 
low longitudinal ridges with individual calli 
being indistinguishable. 
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By contrast Lyperanthus sens. Strict. always 
has leaves which are sessile, with incurved to 
involute margins and a waxy bloom on the 
adaxial surface and papillae on the abaxial 
surface (Pridgeon 1994). The flowers have a 
narrow dorsal sepal which partly encloses the 
column and labellum base; porrect to spreading 
lateral sepals and petals; a strongly 3-lobed 
labellum; and, irregularly arranged, readily 
discernible and separate lamina calli. 


Phylogenetic studies showed that Waireia 
belongs to the tribe Diuridae in the subfamily 
Orchidoideae and allied to the subtribe 
Caladeniinae (Clements 1995). The most 
closely allied genera are Lyperanthus, Pyrorchis 
D.L. Jones & M.A. Clem., Leporella A.S. 
George, endemic to Australia and Aporostylis 
Rupp & Hatch, endemic to New Zealand. 


Methods 

This study is based on the examination of 
herbarium specimens at AK, BM, CANB, CHR, 
K and WELT, together with living plants of all the 
taxa, floral dissection cards and photographs of 
living flowers. Measurements given.in the 
description are from living plants or spirit- 
preserved specimens. 


Taxonomy 


Waireia D.L.Jones, M.A.Clem.& Molloy,gen. nov. 
TYPE: Thelymitra stenopetala Hook.f. [Waireia 
stenopetala (Hook. f.) D.L. Jones, M.A. Clem. & 
Molloy] 


Folia basalia, solitaria, convoluta, petiolata, multo 
longiora quam lata. Inflorescentia racemus 
terminalis, 1-pauciflorus, gracilis sed tenax. Flores 
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resupinati, subsessiles, late aperientes 
aliquantisper, sordidi, coriacei. Sepala et petala 
aequilonga, sine osmophoribus terminalibus. 
Sepalum dorsale liberum, quam lateralia multo 
latius. Sepala lateralia et petala libera, decurva, 
divergentia. Labellum liberum, sine ungue, in basin 
columnae contentum, obscure 3-lobatum; lobis 
lateralibus rectis; lobo medio brevi, porrecto; 
callus porcae breves, angustae, irregulares. 
Columna angusta, incurva, alatis angustis adnatis; 
pes columnae nullus. Anthera decumbens; pollinia 
4, libera. Stigma integra. Rostellum ventrale. 


Capsula recta. 


Terrestrial herbs growing in loose colonies, 
sympodial. Root tubers obovoid, solitary on each 
plant, with replacement tubers present, daughter 
tubers produced at the apex of long roots. Leaves 
basal, solitary, convolute, petiolate, longer than 
wide. Inflorescence a terminal raceme, 1-few- 
flowered, wiry. Flowers resupinate, subsessile, 
opening for long periods, dull coloured, leathery, 
fragrant. Lateral sepals and petals of similar 
length, without a terminal osmophore. Dorsal 
sepal free, much broader than the lateral sepals, 
deeply concave and cucullate. Lateral sepals free, 
decurved, divergent. Petals free, decurved, 
divergent. Labellum free, hinged to the base of the 
column, undivided. Lamina callus of short narrow 
irregular ridges. Column narrow, incurved, with 
narrow adnate wings. Column foot absent. Anther 
decumbent. Pollinia 4, free. Stigma entire. 
Rostellum ventral. Capsule erect. Fig. 1. 


A monotypic genus endemic to New Zealand. 
The generic name is derived from the Maori wai, 
water, rei, swampy ground, peat, referring to the 
wet peaty substrates where this orchid usually 
grows. We assign the feminine gender to it. 


Waireia stenopetala (Hook. f.) D.L. Jones, 
M.A. Clem. & Molloy, comb. nov. 

BASIONYM: Thelymitra stenopetala Hook. f., Fl. 
antarct. 1:69 (before 14 Oct. 1844); Thelymitra 
longifolia J.R. Forst. & G. Forst. var. stenopetala 
(Hook.f) Hatch, Trans. & Proc. Roy. Soc. New 
Zealand 79:396 (1952). Type: “Lord Auckland’s 
group; in woods and on bare ground in exposed 
places, not uncommon”, J.D. Hooker 1470. 
(lecto K!, here designated; isolecto BM)). 


Dubii generis 8, Fl. antarct. 1: 71 (1844). 


Lyperanthus antarcticus Hook.f., Fi. antarct. 
2:544 (May-Oct. 1847). Type: Lord Aucklands 
Group, in woods, rare. 

“The description is completed from M. Le 
Guillon’s specimens, in which the foliage is 
imperfect”. (holo K!). 
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Illustrations 

Page 113, Moore & Edgar (1970); page 22, 
Cooper (1981); pages 24 & 25, Johns & Molloy 
(1983); page 65, St George et al (1996) - all as 
Lyperanthus antarcticus. 


Tubers ovoid, 5-17 mm long, 3-8 mm wide, fleshy. 
Stoloniferous roots 3-7 cm long, 3-5 per plant, 
irregularly cylindrical, fleshy. Leaf of sterile plants 
linear-oblong, 6-15 cm long, 3-5 mm wide, with a 
petiole 15-35 mm long. Leaf of flowering plants 
lanceolate to ovate-lanceolate, 4-8 cm.long, 8-20 
mm wide, erect, fleshy, green, sometimes 
blotched with brown, flat or concave, narrowed to 
the base, sessile; margins entire; apex subacute to 
acute; sheathing bracts at the base of the leaf 
brown, scarious. Inflorescence 8-40 cm tall, 
moderately stout, stiff, wiry. Sterile bract solitary, 
ovate-lanceolate, 25-40 mm long, 8-10 mm wide, 
closely sheathing, subacute. Fertile bracts ovate- 
lanceolate, 10-20 mm long, 5-7 mm wide, closely 
sheathing, enclosing the ovary, subacute. Ovary 
obovoid, 8-10 mm long, 3.5-4 mm _ wide, 
asymmetrical, ribbed, smooth. Flowers 1-4, c. 6 
mm across, yellowish green with red to brown 
blotches (sometimes in irregular lines), on the 
exterior of the tepals, sweetly perfumed, porrect or 
semi-nodding; dorsal sepal incurved and porrect, 
strongly cucullate; lateral sepals and petals 
decurved, parallel or slightly divergent. Dorsal 
sepal ovate in outline when flattened, 12-14 mm 
long, 8-9 mm wide, deeply concave, entire, 
apiculate to acuminate. Lateral sepals very 
narrowly lanceolate to tapered throughout, 9-11 
mm long, c. 1.5 mm wide, straight or slightly 
falcate, margins paler, subacute. Petals very 
narrowly lanceolate, 8-9 mm long, c. 1.3 mm wide, 
strongly falcate near the base; margins paler; apex 
acuminate. Labellum hinged to the base of the 
column by a very short claw which is c. 1 mm 
across, porrect, recurved in the distal third, entire; 
basal margins erect and column-embracing, 
entire; anterior margins flat, entire; apex obtuse. 
Lamina callus of 4-6 narrow irregular ridges 
extending from the base nearly to the apex. 
Column porrect from the end of the ovary, 3.5-4 
mm long, 1.3-1.6 mm wide, incurved in the distal 
half, very narrowly winged; dorsal surface near 
anther papillate. Anther c. 1.3 mm long, 1 mm 
wide, yellowish green, papillate, with.a short, linear 
rostrum. Pollinia 4, linear-clavoid, c. 1 mm long, 
cream, mealy. Stigma c. 1 mm across, more or 
less circular, sunken. Capsules obovoid, 10-15 
mm long, 5-7 mm wide, ribbed, smooth. 
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Waireia stenopetala, Arthurs Pass, South Island - New Zealand. 
- (B.P.J. Molloy) Fig. 1. 
a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. two labella from above; 
e. labellum from side; f. longitudinal section of labellum; g. column from front; 
h. column from side; i. floral bract; j. dorsal sepal, flattened out; k. lateral sepal; I. petal. 
Drawing 19/2/1990 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Flowering 

November to March. The species is self- 
pollinating and self-fertilised (Molloy 1990), with 
abundant ripe capsules formed annually. 


Distribution 

Southern North Island, western and southern 
South Island, Stewart Island, and subantarctic 
Auckland and Campbell Islands of New 
Zealand where widespread and _ locally 
common. Endemic. 


Ecology 

Grows in a range of poorly drained peaty soils, 
usually in montane to subalpine relatively well- 
lit situations in tussock grassland, herbfield and 
tussock-shrubland. Altitude: 500°- 1500 m, 
descending to lowest altitudes (sea level) on 
Stewart Island and the Subantarctic Islands. 


Recognition 

This species is readily recognised by the erect 
green, fleshy leaves, with the sterile leaves 
being petiolate; porrect to semi-drooping 
greenish-yellow flowers with a deeply concave 
dorsal sepal which completely encloses the 
column and much of the labellum; lateral sepals 
and petals deflexed close to the ovary; and, the 
simple ovate labellum with usually four low 
longitudinal ridges. 


Notes 

The taxon under consideration here was first 
discovered in 1840, independently by members 
of two Antarctic expeditions which visited the 
Auckland Islands. In March of that year it was 
collected while still in flower by Lieutenant Le 
Guillon, a member of the French expedition 
commanded by Admiral D’Urville. In November, 
it was collected by Sir Joseph Hooker who 
accompanied the British expedition led by Sir 
James Clark Ross. 


Hooker obtained two sets of specimens of this 
species, treating them as separate taxa in the 
first volume of “Flora Antarctica”. One set, 
consisting of old scapes and capsules among 
young leaves, he described as Thelymitra 
stenopetala, saying he had no hesitation in 
describing it as new. The other, consisting of 
leaves and imperfectly developed flowers, he 
was unable to refer to any genus, and instead 
he described the specimens under the heading 
“Dubii generis”. Later, after examining Le 
Guillon’s flowering specimens which had been 
sent to him, Hooker redescribed his “Dubii 
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generis” n.8. as Lyperanthus antarcticus in the 
supplement to the second volume of “Flora 
Antarctica”. In subsequent flora treatments 
Hooker maintained Lyperanthus antarcticus, 
but included Thelymitra stenopetala as a 
synonym of T. forsteri Sw.(Hooker 1853) and T. 
longifolia J.R. Forst. & G. Forst. (Hooker 1864). 
Hooker’s last treatment was followed by 
Cheeseman (1906, 1925), whereas Hatch 
(1952) regarded Thelymitra stenopetala as a 
variety of T. longifolia. Moore & Edgar (1970), 
while accepting Lyperanthus antarcticus, did 
not take a definitive position regarding 
Thelymitra stenopetala. 


The lectotype of Thelymitra stenopetala, 
chosen above, matches Hooker’s protologue, is 
labelled in his hand and includes his pencil 
sketch of the remnants of floral material from 
the type. There is a duplicate set of Hooker’s 
specimens in the Natural History Museum (BM). 
The type material of 7. stenopetala does not 
belong in Thelymitra, but is identical with the 
taxon later described as _ Lyperanthus 
antarcticus. 


Conservation Status 

Widespread, locally common and_ well 
conserved in National Parks, Forest Parks and 
other protected natural areas. 


Selected specimens (66 seen) 

New Zealand. North Island: Mt Dennan, Tararua 
Ra., 28 Dec. 1932, Cranwell (AK108938); near 
Te Matawai, Tararua Ra., Jan. 1945, Druce 
(CHR221394). South Island: Slopes of Mt 
Rajah, Paparoa Ra., 14 Jan. 1967, Moore & 
Clark (CHR174592); Mount Stokes, no date, 
Phillips (AK108935); Arthurs Pass, 7 Jan. 1898, 
Cockayne (WELT19200); Mt Stockton, 31 Feb. 
1912, Morgan (WELT19306); Swampy Hill, 
Dunedin, Jan. 1908, Petrie (AK3572). Stewart 
Island: Little Glory Cove, 7 Feb. 1963, Hynes 
(AK92100); Table Hill, 13 Feb. 1962, Melville 
(AK159513). Auckland Islands: Adams Is., Nov. 
1907, Aston (AK3574); lowland bog above 
Ranui Cove, 26 Dec. 1962, Godley 
(CHR134019). Campbell Island: Bog between 
Tucker and Camp Coves, 4 Jan. 1961, Godley 
(CHR117837); Garden Cove, 22 Jan. 1946, 
Sorenson (AK137542). 
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ANOS Warringah Group Spring Show 1997 
by Ruth Rudkin 

This years show at Forestville Community 
Centre as very sucessful, despite the late 
season and the earlier than usual show date. A 
feature of our show are the large and small 
displays located on the stage at the hall, which 
are always admired by the general public and 
orchid enthusiasts alike. The Best Large Display 
was won by the team of David Butler and 
Bernie Fletcher whilst the Best Small Display 
was Ray Young’s group of well grown terrestrial 
species orchids. There was also a fine non- 
competitive display by Down Under Native 
Orchids. 
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The Grand Champion and Champion Australian 
Native Hybrid was Bernie’ Fletcher’s 
Dendrobium Class ‘Windsor Downs’, a first 
flowering seedling from a cross made by David 
Butler. Michael Harrison’s Dendrobium cacatua 
was Champion Australian Native Orchid 
Species. 


Three hybrids from the show are depicted on 
the back cover, being photographed by David 
Titmuss who acts as Official Photographer at 
our shows and we are most appreciative of his 
support. 
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grower, B. Fletcher D. Titmuss grower, Down Under Native Orchids D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium Class ‘Windsor Downs’ Dendrobium Stunning 


grower, Down Under Native Orchids D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium Zoom 
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Growers, Don & Val Towell : D.P. Banks 


Dendrobium kingianum ‘Valdon’ HCC/AOC-TAS 
Winner of 1997 Bill Murdoch Trophy for Best Australian Species Orchid. 
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Why Not Parachilus ? 


At a recent meeting of ANOS Sydney Group, a 
question arose about the status of the name 
Parachilus, especially in regard to Parachilus 
Riverdene and its secondary hybrids. 


Parachilus is an intergeneric name which has 
been used for hybrids between Sarcochilus and 
Parasarcochilus, two closely related genera. 


‘The genus Parasarcochilus was created in 1967 
by Alick Dockrill to accommodate three 
Sarcanthinae species which, he believed, did 
not fit adequately into Sarcochilus, because of 
certain features of floral morphology, although 
they were clearly closely related. They were P. 
hirticalcar, P. spathulatus and P. weinthalii. 


In 1976, Noel Jupp, an influential early native 
orchid hybridist, submitted for registration the 
cross between Sarcochilus hartmannii and 
Parasarcochilus hirticalcar. As this was the first 
time a Sarcochilus X Parasarcochilus had been 
requested; an intergeneric name was required, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society, the 
London-based body which registers orchid 
hybrids worldwide, formulated Parachilus, and 
the new hybrid was registered as Parachilus 
Riverdene. 


However, in the years since that time, most 
Australian botanists have come to the 
conclusion that the three species in question 
should rightfully be included in Sarcochilus, and 
that Parasarcochilus is a superfluous genus. 
Likewise, native orchid growers now generally 
refer to these species as Sarcochilus hirticalcar, 
Sarcochilus spathulatus and Sarcochilus 
weinthalii, and the name Parasarcochilus is 
seldom heard. 


This being the case, it is logical that hybrids 
between species which are now all considered 
to be members of the genus Sarcochilus, 
should also be called Sarcochilus, and that the 
name Parachilus should be suppressed. 
Indeed, the editors of the ANOS Checklist of 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrids (6th Edition 
September 1996) have listed Parachilus hybrids 
under Sarcochilus, and readers are referred to 
an explanation for this decision in the footnotes 
to Section 1. The current Editor of The 
Orchadian has adopted the same approach. 


Meanwhile, the RHS still recognises Parachilus 
and continues to register hybrids under this 
name, in spite of the fact that one half of the 
intergeneric equation, Parasarcochilus, is now 
defunct for all practical purposes. 


The RHS applies the rule of “horticultural 
equivalent” to avoid having to make changes to 
existing registered hybrid names and breeding 
details, which, to be fair, would be an 
administrative nightmare in certain genera 
(Odontoglossum and Phalaenopsis, for 
example). This approach is made clear by the 
then RHS Registrar, Mr. J. Greatwood, in hig 
introduction to ‘Sander’s List of Orchid Hybrids 
- Addendum 1971-1975’, where he states: 


“Where it is felt that the adoption of such 
changes for horticultural purposes would cause 
needless excess confusion (for example, where 
considerable use already exists of the species 
concerned as a parent in past registration under 
its earlier classification or name) then the 
changes are not adopted for registration 
purposes; and where. this results in the 
continuing use of a species name no longer 
botanically ‘correct’, such a name is treated as 
a ‘horticultural equivalent’ for registration use.” 


We in Australia may take issue with this 
approach where it is applied to Australian native 
orchids, and Australian growers have tended to 
simply drop Parachilus in preference for 
Sarcochilus , because this is the logical and 


practical thing to do. 
% 
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grower, Bernie Fletcher 
Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ AM/ANOS 
Gold Ira Butler Trophy Winner 1997. 


growers, Don & Val Towell j D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium kingianum ‘Valdon’ HCC/AOC-TAS 
Bill Murdoch Trophy Winner 1997. 
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Ira Butler Trophy Committee Awards for 1997 


Ruth Rudkin 
Hon. Secretary, lra Butler Trophy Committee 
18 Lyle Avenue, Lindfield, NSW 2070 


THE GOLD IRA BUTLER TROPHY FOR 
THE GRAND CHAMPION AUSTRALIAN NATIVE ORCHID HYBRID OF 1997 


Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ AM/ANOS 
Grown by Bernie Fletcher - hybridised by Sid Batchelor. 


This was the Grand Champion Hybrid at the ANOS Sydney Group Spring Show for 1997. This plant is 
now well decorated, as it has won major prizes whenever benched. It is a hybrid, made by noted 
Sydney grower and hybridiser Sid Batchelor, between D. Nerang and the well known D. Star of Gold 
‘Bathurst’. It was well flowered on three inflorescences, with bright clear dark yellow flowers of 
excellent substance and size. At the show presentation, many noted native orchid enthusiasts 
nominated this plant as the best native Dendrobium hybrid they had seen. Quite a complement. 
Bernie Fletcher’s notes on this plant appear in this issue. 


In all there were 39 plants nominated for the 1997 awards. The following ten entries receive an 
attractive “Silver Trophy” for their prize winning plants. 


SILVER TROPHIES 
Den. Warrambool ‘Red Lips’ HCC/ANOS - Robert Lewry 
Den. Tie-Dye ‘Royal Purple’ HCC/NSW - Norm & Kay Mitchell’ 
Den. Class ‘Windsor Downs’ - Bernie Fletcher 

Den. Hilda Poxon ‘Patricia’ - Henk van den Berg 
Den. Emma ‘Suzy’ HCC/ANOS - Henk van den Berg 

Den. Kayla ‘Perfection’ HCC/NSW - Col Brandon 

Den. Lowana Nioka - Wally Heath 
Den. Class - Kevin & Dorothy Moore 
Den. Jesmond Glitter ‘Sue’ - Geoff Eager 

Den. Anne’s Rainbow Surprise ‘Pirie’ - Bruce Mules 


THE BILL MURDOCH TROPHY FOR 
THE GRAND CHAMPION NATIVE ORCHID SPECIES OF 1997 


Dendrobium kingianum ‘Valdon’ HCC/AOC-TAS 
Grown by Don and Val Towell, Tasmania. - line bred by Down Under Native Orchids. 


This plant was the Champion Australian Orchid Species at the 1997 Tasmanian Orchid Conference held 
at Burnie, where it also received a Highly Commended Certificate. This clone was purchased as a 
seedling from Down Under Native Orchids. It was particularly well cultured, with eighteen 
inflorescences with 72 flowers. Some sprays had seven flowers. The flowers were of outstanding form 
for the species. The petals and sepals were very soft crystalline pink, while the labellum was purple/red 
and well displayed. Flower dimensions being; 34 mm across lateral sepals, 26 mm across petals, 28 
mm tall, 17 mm dorsal sepal length, 10 mm labellum width, 10 mm lateral sepal width, 6 mm petal 
width. The Towell’s are keen native orchid growers from Launceston Orchid Society, Tasmania. The 
clone ‘Valdon’ has won prizes each year since flowered as a seedling in 1994. 
There were 23 plants nominated for the 1997 awards. 

r°) 
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Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ AM/ANOS 


Bernie Fletcher 
Barkly Drive, Windsor Downs NSW 2756 


Over a period of several years | have been obtaining native Dendrobium seedlings from well-known 
hybridist, Sid Batchelor, and several of these have been of very high quality. In many of his yellow 
breeding lines Sid uses D. Star of Gold “Bathurst” as one parent with great success. The excellent 
qualities of this orchid (flower size, shape, colour, and distinctive flat labellum) often being passed on 


to its progeny. 


Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’, from the 
crossing of D. Nerang ‘Tina’ and D. Star of Gold 
‘Bathurst’, came into my collection as a tiny 
seedling, along with a few siblings. Right from 
the start. it exhibited exceptional vigour for this 
particular cross, the other seedlings being light- 
years behind all the time. 


The main surprise, however, did not come until 
it matured and flowered for the first time. The 
best qualities of both parents combined 
magnificently to produce a many-flowered 
arching raceme of large well-displayed and 
classically shaped golden-yellow flowers. 


In successive years following the first flowering 
D. Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ flowered with one 
raceme, was shown four times, and on each 
occasion received a Silver Ira Butler Trophy. By 
the way the clonal name came from the street 
name | lived in Winston Hills, but it is also a 
large flower! 


Last year (1997) the plant carried three strong 
arching inflorescences and was credited with 
the award of AM/ANOS and later the Ira Butler 
Gold Award for 1997. Not bad, when you 
consider that both it and its mother were named 
after Sid’s dog - err - canine companion, Tina. 


For those interested in family trees, it is worth 
noting that six. species make up _ the 
composition of D. Yondi Tina but that each 
species is used only once. These are D. 
speciosum, D. fleckeri, D. kingianum, D. jonesii, 
D. tetragonum, and D. falcorostrum, all of which 
form the backbone of ‘cold’ Dendrobium 
hybridising. Also of interest is that this particular 
seedling displayed much increased vigour and 
flower quality than its siblings. 
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Enquiries of other growers who have this grex 
suggest D. Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ may have 
different ploidy (possibly a tetraploid) or some 
other genetic factor which can be exploited. 
Attempts to use D. Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ in 
breeding programs have proved successful but 
only as the pollen parent. 


Results are eagerly awaited in the hope that 
‘Goliath’ will carry on the tradition of its 
illustrious parent D. Star of Gold ‘Bathurst’. 
Some of these crosses are approaching 
maturity with many other select combinations in 
flask and seedlings. 


Mature native dendrobiums seem to prefer to 
be suspended within the bushhouse in a breezy 
location and potted in medium-sized treated 
bark with a little gravel mixed in. Water 
sufficient to keep the potting mix slightly damp. 


It is wise to keep water away from the new 
growths of D. Yondi Tina and hanging the plants 
helps in this regard. It also provides greater air 
movement and plants do not get as cluttered 
when suspended as they do on the bench. | 
think we can all relate to this! 


| use a variety of fertilizers but H.S.O. 12 and 
H.S.O. 8 give me good results as they produce 
good growth and flowers. 


Finally, | would like to thank David Banks and 
David Titmuss for their exceptionally fine 
photography. over the years. To capture the 
lovely gold tones and other attributes of yellow 
orchids presents the photographers with an 
especially challenging task! 


t 
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Keith Ryan 
16 Bossley Road, Bossley Park NSW. 2176 


Sphagnum moss has long been known and used in orchid culture as a media which promotes root 
growth in plants that have a poor root system or plants that have lost their roots completely. The usual 
practice was to pot the plant in spohagnum moss and when roots began to start the plant was then 


potted in its usual potting media. 


Another method which was used mainly for 
exotic cattleyas was to place the rootless 
backbulbs in a plastic bag with some damp 
moss around the base of the plant, the bag was 
then sealed (placed in a dark location) and left 
until new roots became evident and then potted 
as above. 


Nowadays sphagnum moss is used for potting 
a wide range of genera. Well known Sydney 
orchid grower, Frank Slattery, for many years 
imported plants from most orchid growing 
countries (both wild-collected and nursery- 
raised) and after fumigation housed them in his 
quarantine house. He potted every plant - 
regardless of genus - in sphagnum moss and 
ultimately sold the plants still potted in moss. 


There are many sources of sphagnum moss 
and supplies can be had of New Zealand 
pelletised moss (which won’t regrow) and from 
Aust Moss in Tasmania you can obtain dry 
moss which only needs water added to 
reconstitute it. It comes in various grades from 
long strand, medium stand, small for seedlings 
and green damp growing moss. 


Some growers add perlite or polystyrene to 
open up the mix (or make it go further) but this 
is personal choice, most now use sphagnum on 
its own. The ‘styrene mix tends to dry out a lot 
quicker. 


There is a correct method in the potting 
procedure which is recommended for 
successful culture, and this is; 


1. Wet the dry moss with quarter strength liquid 
fertiliser. 


2. Unpot the plant to be repotted, remove any 
dead roots, back bulbs etc. and wash the plant 
of any old media adhering to the roots. 


3. Squeeze the moisture from the moss with 
your hands until no more water comes out, the 
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moss is then ready for use. 


4. Turn the plant upside down and work the 
damp moss in between and around the roots 
then place the plant in the pot. 


5. Put your fingers inside the pot and work 
around the edges pressing the moss inwards 
to the centre of the root mass, keep adding 
moss and pressing until the required level is 
reached and moss is a fairly tight mass. 


6. Do not water plant for a few days or until 
roots establish. It is best to only mist the top of 
the moss to keep it at the same moisture level 
as when potted. 


7. IMPORTANT!!! Only use quarter strength 
liquid fertiliser on plants grown in moss! If you 
use stronger fertiliser you will end up with a 
green/black slime on the top of the pot. Do not 
use slow release fertiliser or Dynamic Lifter! 
Some liquid fertiliser that call he used are; 
Aquasol, Campbells, Peters, etc. 


Other advantages in using moss is that less 
water and fertiliser are required, few insects 
take up residence in the pot and moss is much 
cleaner and does not break down into mud. For 
best results, it is advised to repot into fresh 
moss annually or at most every two years. 


More and more nurseries and private growers 
are using this amazing moss with outstanding 
results. Most importantly it is being used on a: 
number of “high altitude” species which were 
previously considered difficult subjects. 


So why not try it on a few plants yourself? You 


may be pleasantly surprised. 
% 
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Australian Orchids in South Africa 


Frank J. Vernon 
10 Enid Road, Kalamunda W.A. 6076 


In September last year | was fortunate enough to be invited by the Vice President of the South African 
Orchid Council, Leon G. Davies, to present a paper introducing Australian Dendrobiums to the 10th 
South African Orchid Conference. This conference was conducted in the beautiful Feather Market 
Centre in the ‘friendly city’ of Port Elizabeth where my wife and | were made most welcome. 


My talk, ‘Australian Dendrobiums - Species & 
Hybrids’ was well received and created much 
interest. | soon discovered that there were a few 
Australian orchids in South Africa, but that the 
range was very much limited. 


The weak Rand would make the purchase of 
fresh stock quite expensive and it appears that 
it depends on a few enthusiasts such as our 
hosts Leon & Wendy Davies to bring in new 
plants. 


At the Conference, there were no classes purely 
devoted to Australian Dendrobiums nor for 
Sarcochilus, although Class 69 in Group 3 
(Dendrobiums) was for ‘Hybrids with Australian 
species in their background excluding antelope 
type’, while D. kingianum had to be entered in 
Class 149 in Group 10 (Exotic Species, Any 
other Dendrobium), while all others were in 
Class 159 in this Group (Any other exotic 
species). 


Despite this restriction, the best D. kingianum 
was D. kingianum ‘Roy’ which also attained an 
Award of Merit. The best Dendrobium Hybrid 
was D. Tania’s Pride (Zip x Bardo Rose), while 
the Best Exotic Species was Dendrobium 
linguiforme (now correctly Dockrillia 
linguiformis), so Australian Dendrobiums 
certainly made their mark. 


After judging, all plants other than the ‘Best in 
Class’ winners were used to enhance the 
various displays, all of which were very good 
indeed with the winner being quite outstanding. 
bnoticed many plants of D. kingianum, a few 
pots of D. Specio-kingianum or D. X delicatum, 
plus one or two hybrids such as D. Easter 
Parade and D. Hilda Poxon, a D. speciosum or 
two (mainly var. hillii) and some Sarcochilus 
hartmannii, as well as a rather nice S. Sherlock. 
There may well have been others which | 
missed in the overwhelming numbers of orchids 
of great beauty in all the displays. 
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Following the Conference, our hosts took my 
wife, myself and Phil Bunney (also of Western 
Australia, who gave a well presented and 
most interesting talk on Australian Terrestrial 
Orchids), on a trip along the Garden Route to 
Cape Town. 


Before leaving we paid a short visit to Leon & 
Wendy’s nursery, Caro Lin Orchids, to admire 
their range of well grown D. kingianum and 
some Dendrobium hybrids as well as some nice 
Sarcochilus. 


We were to discover that there are very few 
Commercial Nurseries in the Republic but, after 
spending a few days in spectacular mountain, 
forest, and coastal scenery, we visited Duckitt’s 
Nursery at Darling near Cape Town. 


Duckitt’s are reputedly the second largest cut 
flower orchid nursery in the world and here we 
were lucky enough to be shown over their 
private collection. This contained many 
specimens of D. kingianum, some Sarcochilus, 
a large Dockrillia cucumerina plus two 
enormous pots of D. X delicatum amongst a 
plethora of other orchids. 


The next day we visited the Tygerberg Orchid 
Group Show where the Grand Champion was - 
yet another D. X delicatum ! - very large and well 
grown. There were a few other Australian 
orchids but none of any great interest. 


We. never saw any Australian terrestrials on 
our travels. Maybe this is due to lack of 
availability or because there are many lovely 
indigenous ground orchids available to local 
growers. 


The following day, Sunday, we were to catch a 
plane to Johannesburg before flying home to 
Perth. Despite this, we still managed to lunch 
with Dr. Robert Hall and his lovely wife Else at 
Stellenkloof Orchids. 
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This nursery must be the most attractively 
situated in the world, nestling as it does at the 
foot of the Stellenberg mountains. Although 
relatively small, it is quite immaculate and a 
credit to Else’s management. Again, very few 
Australian orchids were evident but | did spot a 
very nice S. hartmannii in their private 
collection. However, on entering the house we 
were greeted by the fragrance from the largest 
D. X delicatum | have ever seen. 
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Robert told me it took four of their strongest 
employees to lift iton to the table and this 
| can well believe! 


We very much enjoyed our visit to South Africa. 
Although we didn’t see very many Australian 
orchids, we found that South Africans are keen 
to learn more about our species and _ their 
hybrids. | hope in some small way | may have 
helped. 

w 
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The Sarcochilus Festival of Toowoomba 1997 hosted by the 
Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba Inc. 


The festival was held at the Centenary Heights 
State High School Auditorium on 19 October 
1997 and a fantastic display of orchids 
enthralled the visitors to the festival. 


Altogether there were 675 Sarcochilus plants in 
bloom tabled and displayed along with many 
hundreds of other native and exotic orchids. 
Grand Champion and Champion Sarcochilus 
went to Sarcochilus Heidi ‘Nichola’ exhibited by 
Fred and Yvonne Conway, this was one of the 
hundred plants tabled by Fred and Yvonne. The 
Champion orchid was a seedling purchased 
from Florafest Orchids some 4 or 5 years ago. 


The Reserve Champion specimen was a well 
flowered Sarcochilus hartmannii exhibited by 
Barry and Heather Ennor, Champion 
Dendrobium was Dendrobium atroviolaceum 
exhibited by Stuart and Helen Penman, the 
Champion other Australasian orchid was 
Cymbidium canaliculatum ‘Ghost Gum’ 
HCC/AOC exhibited by Bruce Vayro. 


Tabled in the species classes were some 
excellent specimen plants of Cymbidium 
canaliculatum, each carrying many hundreds of 
blooms, a very well flowered and of excellent 
shaped Sarcochilus falcatus with many 
crystalline white flowers, some totem poles of 
Rhinerrhiza divitiflora again well flowered and a 
species that is not often tabled at shows due to 
the short life span of the blooms. 


In the hybrids, colour was abundant, with some 
30% or more in the shades of red either solid or 
spotted and splashed. Many of these had the 
famous Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii ‘Lorraine’ 
AD/AOC in the parentage. Others with varying 
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degrees of purple and mauve with an 
occasional blue, yellow/orange and green. Not 
to be forgotten were the crystalline whites of the 
various clones of S. hartmannii, S. Melba, S. 
Fitzhart, S. Heidi and S. falcatus. 


The Novelties were heavily dominated by the 
colourful Sarcochilus Starstruck in a rainbow of 
colours along with the old favourites such as 
Sarcochilus Weinhart and some of the newer 
heavily spotted Sarcochilus Cherie’s Wine and 
Sarcochilus Davey Woolf. 


Amongst the hundreds of Sarcochilus in the 
Florafest Orchids display were several clones 
of the yellow/gold centred Sarcochilus 
hartmannii from the selfing of the clone ‘Yellow 
Snow’. These appeared to be of better shape to 
their parent. There was also a beautiful blue 
Sarcochilus Susan, several very different 
‘Perloric’ clones, many solid red and splashed 
clones of Sarcochilus Cherie and over 30 
flowering plants of Sarcochilus Starstruck - 
from several different crossings covering a huge 
range of colours. The highlight of the display 
was a superbly coloured Sarcochilus Heidi 
carrying 3 racemes of brilliantly coloured 
blooms. 


This festival is definitely now on the “Not To Be 
Missed” agenda, so keep the third weekend of 
October free in 1998 and visit the show with us. 


John T. Woolf, Florafest Orchids. 
Toowoomba, Queensland. 
wv 
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The Rediscovery of Diuris parvipetala (Dockr.) D. Jones et M. Clements 


Ralph Crane 
108 Landsborough Road, Maleny Qld 4552 


In early 1996 | was approached by the National Botanic Gardens in Canberra as to whether | would be 
interested in looking for a number of Diuris species in Southern Queensland for their research. This 
being a challenge in itself, | readily accepted to try and relocate in particular Diuris parvipetala - which 
was originally collected in 1954. It was previously known as Diuris punctata var. parvipetala. 


For this project | received some funding from 
The Australian Orchid Foundation as well as 
from The Native Orchid Society’ of 
Queensland’s Government conservation grant. 
To these bodies | am most grateful. | am also 
the holder of a permit to collect native orchids 
from State Forests, Timber Reserves and 
selected National Parks in Southern 
Queensland, for scientific purposes. 


| commenced by visiting the Queensland 
Herbarium to look for records of this species. 
Here | found the original recording of Diuris 
parvipetala, Collected by a “B. Power” in 
September 1954 from the Brigooda area in the 
Burnett region. The only other record of this 
species was from the Mt. Moffatt area in 1986 
by Keith Williams. 


While at the Brisbane Herbarium | was _ talking 
to Paul Forster a botanist there who suggested 
| contact Les Koy at Brigooda, who he knew 
and was involved with the local field naturalist 
club. 


| also contacted Keith Williams, who gave me 
good directions to a place in Mt. Moffatt 
National Park, where he collected what he 
believes was Diuris parvipetala in September 
1986. 


Making contact with the Brigooda connection 
and being offered somewhere to camp in his 
backyard, | looked at dates of the earlier 
collections. Both being made in September. 
Not knowing whether these collections were 
the first or last of the species and knowing 
Diuris sp. aff. chrysantha and Diuris alba in the 
Maryborough district flowered in August | made 
plans to leave in late August. 


On the way | visited an area in the Gympie 
district forestry where | located Pterostylis sp. 
aff. chaetophora in 1995. Here | wanted to try 
and find more plants of this species as the 
original collection area has only 5 plants as well 
as the 3 tubers which | have grown on from the 
original collection. This search was without 
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success as was another on my return journey 
home. As these tubers are in a vulnerable 
situation, growing in shale in the bank of a fire 
break cutting, The Queensland Forestry Service 
has agreed to protect this small area from any 
disturbance. Thus ensuring this species at 
present until further work is done on it. 


Moving to the Central Burnett, | was interested 
in a low stony hill seen on my travels. Here, with 
the owners permission, | collected another 
“rufa” type Pterostylis which appears to be also 
related to P. chaetophora but different from the 
one in the Gympie district. This species was 
uncommon on the stony southerly slopes. 


Upon moving to the more open Northerly 
slopes | noted a yellow flowering Diuris which 
differed from the Maryborough one. It has 
been, referred to as Diuris sp. aff. chrysantha 
“#2”. There appeared to be reasonable 
numbers scattered around the rocky slopes 
among which was a good number of Caladenia 
fuscata. 


I then moved to the Brigooda district which 
was my main destination to look for Diuris 
parvipetala. On arrival at Les Keys place, his 
wife asked what orchid | looking for. When | 
replied Diuris parvipetala | got a blank look 
before she asked who found it. When | said a 
B. Power in 1954 her face lit up. She told me he 
used to live across the road, before moving to 
Mt. Isa. She intended to phone her brother and 
find out, if he was still alive and at Mt. Isa. 


After meeting Les and talking for a while we 
returned to the house to be given a phone 
number for Bill Power in Mt. Isa - the original 
collector. My hopes rose as to whether one 
could find the original location again. 
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On phoning | found myself talking to a fellow in 
his late 70’s with a photographic memory. | 
soon learnt that he did not know that this plant 
had been named as a new species and what a 
thrill he got. He originally lodged it with the 
Queensland Herbarium as Diuris alba - which 
was coincidental as we will see later. 


He described to me where | had to go through 
3 different properties to get to the location, 
which was described to me tree by tree and 
creek bend by creek bend. At the time he lived 
there these properties were owned by different 
people. 


Armed with this information | started to track 
property owners seeking permission to enter 
these properties. | soon found that these three 
properties were now owned by one person, so 
| thought that will make it easier. Locating this 
person was not so easy as he was an absent 
land lord with locks on gates, who turned up 
periodically and nobody seemed to know 
much about him. 


On my travels in search of the landlord | 
considered just going in on foot. However, after 
meeting one neighbour who went around with 
a .45 Magnum on his waist, suggesting he was 
able to bring down a dingo on the run from a 
moving horse at 100 metres with one shot, | had 
second thoughts. When the subject came 
around to guns, | suggested that some of these 
guns were not necessary. | soon found out that 
| was speaking to a member of the gun lobby 
and backed out quietly. 


After much chasing | found out the owner lived 
and ran a business south of Brisbane. When | 
made telephone contact he was not very 
interested, but said if | rang tomorrow he would 
think about it. | thought my luck had run out. 
On contacting him the next day he said he 
would be up on Saturday (today being Tuesday) 
and | could meet him at the gate about 9am. 


With time on my hands, | went to The Good 
Night Scrub State Forest, an interesting area of 
dry scrub which | believe is under consideration 
for National Park status. Here | saw 
Sarcochilus dilatatus in quantities that | have 
never observed before. In one case a small 
branch only finger thickness and 30 cm long 
was crowded with 20 good sized plants just 
coming into flower. There was also Dockrillia 
linguiformis in flower and Dockrillia bowmanii 
was quite common, often on the older Hoop 
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Pine. Cymbidium canaliculatum was evident in 
several locations. Upon moving to the open 
Eucalyptus forest, Pterostylis ophioglossa was 
still in flower and quite common. There would 
appear to be a lot of the drier type scrub 
country here that could support Sarcochilus 
weinthalii. 


| returned to Brigooda in time for the Saturday 
meeting. When 10am arrived and still no owner, 
| phoned to be told he was not coming up, just 
go and see John Smith who has a key. This | did 
and proceeded to follow the directions to the 
designated location with ease. It appeared that 
in the 43 years since the original collector was 
there not much has changed. Only the trees 
were a little bigger than saplings as described 
by Bill Power. 


For some hours | wandered up and down the 
dry creek banksand beyond without seeing any 
Diuris. There were rosettes of what | expect to 
be Pterostylis ophioglossa in the area where he 
said he had seen them -43 years ago. The 
question now was whether | was too early. 


As | prepared to leave the area, a little 
disappointed, | drove down the track some 200 
metres looking for a suitable area to turn 
around. | noticed in off the track a small 
isolated rock patch. Any rock patch is always 
worth a look! 


This area was only 20 metres wide and jutting 
out of the plains about 50 cm. It was a soft red 
rock of a consistency similar to sandstone 
which obviously eroded fairly easily, thus 
creating a mass of shallow moss and fern 
pockets. 


Going through these | was able to locate 8 
Diuris plants.in one pocket only. A number of 
these were in the very early stage of showing 
buds. | collected two plants and potting them 
in the soil they were growing in. | finished my 
search of the rock heap and surrounding area 
before proceeded back to my base. 


| contacted the landlord to let him know what | 
had found and that | would like to return in 
about 6 weeks time. He asked if | could give 
him two weeks notice and he would be there. 


Now the question was whether these were the 
elusive Diuris parvipetala as they were growing 
in a vastly different situation than what had 
been described to me. | would not expect these 
to be in flower for about six weeks which would 
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mean they would be starting to flower in late 
October. This did not match his record of 
collection time according to the Herbarium 
records, which was September. | did’ not feel 
that | had found Diuris parvipetala and 
decided that | would return in about six weeks 
on my return journey from atrip through the 
Stanthorpe, Texas, Inglewood, Chinchilla, 
Moonie Highway area, Mt. Moffatt National 
Park and Carnarvon Gorge National Park. 


On return to base | phoned Bill Power to let him 
know what | had found, as he was very 
interested. He suggested that | was too early as 
he seemed to think he collected it in mid 
November. He could not understand why the 
Herbarium records showed September. He had 
posted me a drawing of the area to confirm his 
verbal description. It was odd to see he had 
marked the rock area on the drawing, which 
was done before | went to the area and did not 
receive until | returned home. | then returned 
home for a few days, just enough time to mow 
the lawn before leaving on the other leg of my 
travels. 


On the rest of my trip | visited Mt. Moffatt 
National Park to look for the Diuris parvipetala 
which Keith Williams recorded from there. On 
arrival the ranger told me | was two weeks late 
as that area had been burnt. | still ventured into 
the area as some interesting species were 
located in odd patches of unburnt country 
around rocky areas. 


| had contacted the owner at Brigooda giving 
him two weeks notice. Leaving Roma at 5am | 
proceeded to Miles where | left gear and plants 
as | hoped to return to spend the night. To get 
there in time, a quick trip was made to Brigooda 
and to my surprise the owner was _ present. 
After a chat, | invited him to come down but as 
they were about to start and pack-up, | went by 
myself. 


Arriving in the area | went straight to the rock 
heap and lo and behold there were 15 stalks 
of Diuris parvipetala in flower and a further 8 
still in bud with a number of non flowering 
plants. Most of the plants did not have leaves, | 
would assume the kangaroos had taken a liking 
to the grass which was growing with the Diuris 
before the buds came up. 
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Further search along the creek where Bill Power 
found his plants was again unsuccessful. After 
collecting specimens, | headed back hoping to 
catch the owner. | was travelling over a very 
grassy area, next thing | was on the rim of one 
wheel. | had flipped a small stick, opening the 
side wall of the tyre beyond repair. This and a 
new fuel filter were the only casualties in my 
8,500 km of travelling. 


By the time | reached the house | expected the 
owner to have left, as they had been delayed 
my luck was in. After showing him my collected 
material and getting the OK to return if 
necessary, | stopped to show my host on the 
previous trip and headed for Miles as the day 
was fast running out and it would be dark by the 
time | reached my destination. 


| then went back to the Stanthorpe district 
where | had seen some Diuris leaves which 
appeared different to others in the district. | 
had seen an old list of native orchids for the 
district which had been compiled by a number 
of well known orchid fanciers in the area over 
many years. On this list appeared Diuris alba 
flowering November, this was very interesting. 


On going to the area where | saw the narrow 
Diuris leaves, | saw numerous plants of Diuris 
parvipetala in full flower growing over a wide 
area. They were in shallow sandy soil, about 75 
mm deep, over the granite pavements, often 
under Leptospermum bushes. Over the next 
couple of days | located other sites within the 
district where this species was growing. 


A couple of years ago a fellow suggested to me 
that he collected Diuris parvipetala in the 
Stanthorpe area flowering in July. This | have 
not been able to find. When looking at both the 
Brigooda and Stanthorpe flowers of Diuris 
parvipetala one wonders how they got them 
confused with Diuris alba. 


| wish to thank Les Koy, Bill Power (without his 
help | wouldn’t have got so close to the original 
or “type” location), Keith Williams, The property 
owner from Brigooda, Rod Aijsthorpe, Jean 
Harslett, Bill Gobel and David Jones from The 
National Botanic Gardens for their assistance 
in this project with either accommodation or 
information. 


wv 
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M.A. Clements 


Diuris parvipetala, from Brigooda - Queensland. 
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Pterostylis porrecta, Elsethorpe, Hawkes Bay - New Zealand. 
(B.P.J. Molloy) Fig. 5. 
{REFER PAGES 272,273 & 279 of The Orchadian, December 1997 (Vol.12, No. 6)} 

a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 
e. labellum hinge; f. column from front; g. column and labellum from side; h. pollinium; 
i. stigma; j. dorsal sepal, flattened out; k. lateral sepals, interior view; I. petal. 
Drawing 6/12/1995 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 


New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (reprinted from The Orchid Review) 
February 1997 to December 1997 registrations; 


Parentage 


Caladenia 
Harlequin 


Dendrobium 
Doncaster Surprise 
Edan Stripes 
Elsie Bayldon 
Enzed Charm 
Enzed Elegance 
Gillieston Gold 
Gillieston Magic 
Jonquil 

Korowin 
Maddison 
Nerissa 

Numbat 

Penny Flere 
Purple Heart 
Shelleen 

Sid’s Surprise 
Victorian Blush 
Victorian Flare 
Victorian Humbug 
Victorian Mascot 
Victorian Star 
Victorian Tetra 


Plectochilus 
Minirose 
Yabbie 


Rhinochilus 
Yellow Cascades 


Sarcochilus 
Cherry Cheer 
Dove 
Gunnadoo 
Highton Magic 
Highton Sparkle 
Nabiac 
Patricia Hill 
Pink Cascades 
Red Cascades 
Selcher 
Wongie 
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flava x latifolia 


Colonial Surprise x Star of Gold 
Edda x Ellen 

Angellene x Pinterry 

Gracious Falcon x Doug Burgess 
Narraweena x Doug Burgess 
Karen Nair x Star of Riverdene 
Suzanne x Lynette Banks 
Jombock x canaliculatum 

Brolga x Aussie Victory 
racemosum x rigidum 

Berry x Star 

linguiforme x rigidum 

Superbiens x semifuscum 
Nerang x kingianum 

Ellewong x Dot Sheen 

Colonial Surprise x Aussie Child 
June Mac x kingianum 
kingianum x Rutherford Blushing Bride 
kingianum x Rutherford Sunspot 
Aussie Treat x Rutherford Sunspot 
Merrymaker x Aussie Parade 
Kathking x tetragonum 


Sarco. ceciliae x Pirhz. erecta 
Sarco. Sue x Pirhz. tridentata 


Sarco. Canary x Rhincs. Dorothy 


Ruby x hirticalcar 
Melody x hartmannii 
Cherie x Melba 
Pinkhart x fitzgeraldii 
Bongeen x fitzgeraldii 
Melody x Heidi 
Frances x fitzgeraldii 
Shooting Star x fitzgeraldii 
Pinky x fitzgeraldii 
Selwyn x Cherie 
falcatus x australis 
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Registered by 


G. Nieuwenhoven 
(R. Bates) 


Florafest (I. Klein) 
N. Roper 

N. Mitchell 
D. Burgess 
D. Burgess 
W. Skillicorn 
W. Skillicorn 
W.T. Upton 
N. Roper 

R. Currell 
G. Leafberg 
D. Smedley 
La Flere Orch. 
G. Leafberg 
N. Mitchell 
I. Klein 

W. Turville 
W. Turville 
W. Turville 
W. Turville 
W. Turville 
W. Turville 


N. Finch 
Riviera (2D. Campbell) 


Florafest (L. Fagg) 


R. Clement 
N. Finch 

B. Gregory 
Florafest (L 
Florafest (L 
B. Gregory 
S.G. Hill 
Florafest (L 
Florafest (L 
W.T. Upton 
R. Currell 
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grower, Darryl Smedley D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium agrostophyllum, individual flower. 


peor aenaaaaient —__ 


PT nenrcnaenneenernen 


L. Bradford 


Dendrobium agrostophyllum, cluster of flowers. 
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Some Notes on Dendrobium agrostophyllum F. Muell. 


Dendrobium agrostophyllum F. Muell. 1873. 
Common name: The Buttercup Orchid 

Named from the Latin agrostis meaning grass 
and the Greek phyllon a leaf. A reference to its 
grass like leaves. 


The type plant was found by J.Dallachy at 
Rockingham Bay near Townsville in 1873. It is 
endemic to the tropics between the Burdekin 
and Annon Rivers (Cooktown to Townsville) in 
north Queensland. 


It is a plant of the high altitude misty rain forests 
that are found above 800 metres in altitude. It 
grows as an epiphyte favouring the Casuarina 
trees where it likes to grow high up on either the 
branches or the main trunk. In this suitable 
environment it can be quite common. It may 
also be found as a lithophyte growing on 
exposed granite boulders in the accumulated 
litter and will also extend to lower altitudes 
following the gorges down to as low as 500 
metres altitude. Rarely it will extend into the 
open forests where there is a lot of humidity and 
here it can be found growing low down on 
smaller trees and rocks. 


While it seldom forms large clumps (although | 
have seen it growing into quite large sized 
clumps on the Atherton Tablelands) D. 
agrostophyllum prefers to form smaller slender 
clumps that grow into long lines of erect, 
rambling stems up to one metre high. It is 
generally more compact in habit in cultivation. 


It is an unusual plant for a Dendrobium, with 
widely spaced pseudobulbs that are about 600 
mm tall and about 5 to 10 mm in diameter 
which are swollen at the base, these are leafed 
for almost the entire length of the pseudobulb. 
Leaves are from 25 to 100 mm long and 12 
mm wide, narrow and thinly textured but very 
tough . They can number up to twenty to each 
pseudobulb. Stems can take two or three years 
to mature and will then flower for several years. 


Flowers are long lasting (up to three or four 
weeks) which can be up to three weeks, are 
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Len Field 
9 Ashley Street, Blackalls Park NSW 2283 


sweetly perfumed and grow on_ short 
inflorescences on the upper section of the 
pseudobulb. Individual flowers are 15 to 25 mm 
in diametre, cup- shaped and while they are 
slightly nodding are widely opened, very 
attractive and coloured a very waxy buttercup 
yellow with the labellum having brown marks. 
Its pollinator is unknown. Flowering period is 
from August to October. 


Cultivation 

D. agrostophyllum dislikes being relocated and 
can take several years to fully re-establish. It 
has proved rather difficult to cultivate in tropical 
or sub-tropical lowland regions. | have noted 
that it will grow well in bushhouse conditions 
along the Victorian and New South Wales 
seaboard as long as it has cool evenings with 
high humidity conditions and ample air 
movement plus good light. 


It can be grown either in pots or on a slab of 
suitable material. If grown in a pot it can 
present a problem with its rambling habit of 
erect stems growing in line. However pot 
culture makes it easier to maintain the moisture 
at the roots this plant needs to have throughout 
the year. Slab culture seems to be the preferred 
way for most growers as long as you keep up 
the water. D. agrostophyllum requires more 
moisture than most other native Dendrobiums 
particularly in the hot Summer months where 
regular misting is needed and in Winter 
appreciates generous waterings. 


D. agrostophyllum has been used in only a few 
hybrids with its best combinations made with 
members of Section Phalaenanthe. Such as D. 
Bill Lonne (x D.affine), D. Pink Ballerina (x D.. 
bigibbum) and D. Red Ballerina (D. Pink 
Ballerina x D. bigibbum).D. agrostophyllum is 
an attractive and reasonably easy species to 
grow once established and should be seen 
more often in collections. 

% 
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Inobulbum (Schitr.) Schltr. et Kraenzl. and Tetrodon (Kraenzl.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones, 
Two Endemic Genera of Dendrobiinae (Orchidaceae) from New Caledonia 


Abstract 


Mark A. Clements & David L. Jones 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 


P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601, Australia. 


Two endemic New Caledonian genera /nobulbum (Schitr.) Schltr. et Kraenzl. and Tetrodon (Kraenzl) 
M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones (Dendrobiinae: Orchidaceae), are recognised, characterised and described. 
Data on the nomenclature, illustrations, distribution, ecology and characters for the two recognised 
species of /nobulbum and Tetrodon are provided. /nobulbum layardii is a replacement name for the 


species previously known as Dendrobium munificum. 


Introduction 

As part of our on-going studies into the subtribe 
Dendrobiinae Lindl., which includes’ a cladistic 
analysis based on vegetative and_ floral 
morphology and reproductive morphology, we 
have concentrated on Dendrobium Sw. 
subgenus Xerobium Schltr. (Clements and 
Jones 1996, 1997, Clements et al. 1997, 1998 in 
press). 


Research on the status of the other taxa within 
the Dendrobiiinae is also underway and this is 
the first paper dealing with taxa in Dendrobium 
subgenus Athecebium Schltr. These studies 
provide evidence that Dendrobium is 
polyphyletic and that, amongst other things, 
Inobulbum and its sister taxon, should be 
treated at generic rank. 


Inobulbum (Schlitr.) Schltr. et Kraenzl. was first 
described by Schlechter as a monotypic 
section of the large ubiquitous genus 
Dendrobium in his treatment of the orchids of 
New Caledonia (Schlechter 1906). He 
characterised the section, which was based on 
the endemic species Dendrobium muricatum A. 
Finet, as plants “with short, multi-jointed, two- 
leaved pseudobulbs, surrounded by 
considerable fibre and bearing laterally 
branched, slender inflorescences, with very 
characteristic flowers” and noted the similarity 
of habit to Acriopsis Reinw. ex Blume 
(Schlechter 1906). A second species in the 
genus had earlier been described as a variety of 
Dendrobium muricatum in section 
Dendrocoryne Lindl. (Finet 1903). 


Soon after the section /nobulbum was elevated 
to generic status by Kraenzlin (1910) in his 
controversial monographic treatment of the 
tribe Dendrobiinae, further characterising the 
taxon as a genus and recognising the second 
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species /. munificum (A. Finet) Kraenzl. by 
elevating it to specific rank. Inobulbum was 
included in the subtribe Dendrobiinae because 
the anther corresponded to that found in other 
genera within the group. Schlechter (1911-14) 
in his monographic treatment of the 
Dendrobiinae, in which he was critical of much 
of Kraenzlin’s work, returned /Inobulbum to 
Dendrobium, treating it as one of twelve 
sections within the subgenus Athecebium. 


Most modern floras of New Caledonia such as 
Hallé (1977) or treatments of Dendrobium 
(Sprunger 1986, Schelpe and Stewart 1990) 
have followed Schlechter’s interpretation of the 
position and status of this group of orchids. 
However, Brieger (1981) in his treatment of the 
Dendrobiinae, again recognised Inobulbum at 
generic rank. 


During the course of these studies, the status of 
two similar New Caledonian species 
Dendrobium oppositifolium (Kraenzl.) N. Hallé 
and D. petrophilum (Kraenzl.) Garay ex N. Hallé 
was examined. Study of living material 
collected in New Caledonia (Clements et al. 
1994) of Dendrobium oppositifolium and 
examination of the types, revealed that these 
species possess a number of unique characters 
that preclude their inclusion in Inobulbum and 
from any other of Schlechter’s genera or 
sections within the Dendrobiinae. 


Both these species were originally described in 
Eria Lindl. and placed in the new section 
Tetrodon Kraenzl., based on the 
misinterpretation that they possessed eight 
rather than four polliniaria (Kraenzlin 1929). It is 
here proposed to raise section Tetrodon to 
generic rank to accommodate these two unique 
New Caledonian orchids. 
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Materials and methods 

This study was undertaken using a range of 
material including fresh living plants, dried 
herbarium specimens, spirit preserved 
specimens stored in BANG mix (65 % ethanol, 
5 % glycerol and 30% water), floral dissection 
cards and 35 mm colour transparencies of 
flowers and plants. Specimens were examined 
from the following herbaria: AD, B, BM, BO, 
BRI, CANB, G, HBG, K, L, MEL, NOU, NSW, P, 
W and Z. Herbarium abbreviations follow 
Holmgren et al. (1990). Unless otherwise 
indicated, all types (or photographs thereof) and 
collections cited have been seen. 


Taxonomy 


Inobulbum — (Schitr.) Schltr. et Kraenzl. in 
Engl., Pflanzenreich Orch.-Mon.-Denar. 45: 316 
(1910) (as “Inobulbon”). 

Basionym: Dendrobium Sw. sect. Inobulbum 
Schltr, Bot. Jahrb. 39: 67 (1906). Type species: 
Dendrobium muricatum A. Finet 


Epiphytic and epilithic herbs, sympodial. Roots 
creeping, filiform, irregularly granulose, wiry, 
terete, much-branched. Pseudobulbs narrowly to 
broadly fusiform, determinate, simple, the nodes 
ridged and adorned with erect spreading coarse 
fibres, bristle-like on older pseudobulbs. Leaves 
usually two, terminal, alternate; lamina shortly 
stalked, thin-textured, entire; mid-rib ridged 
abaxially. Inflorescence lateral, a simple raceme 
or more usually a sparsely branched panicle. 
Flowers resupinate, opening widely, basically 
greenish to yellowish-green with red markings. 
Dorsal sepal free, similar in shape and size to 
lateral sepals. Lateral sepals united basally to 
each other but not forming a pouch in front of the 
column foot. Petals free, similar to or smaller than 
the sepals. Mentum formed by the union of the 
bases of the lateral sepals with the margins of the 
column-foot. Labellum base continuous with the 
column-foot forming a pseudohinge; lamina 
deeply 3-lobed, firm and fleshy, strongly curved at 
the base with the main part projecting prominently 
from the flower, distinctly narrowed between the 
lateral lobes and the mid-lobe into an epichile-like 
structure; lateral lobes much reduced and 
confined to the basal part of the lamina, erect, 
entire, the distal part projecting as two auricle-like 
lobes; mid-lobe porrect, expanded distally, 
concave, the margins obliquely erect, irregularly 
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sinuate or crispate, apex cymbiform. Lamina 
callus composed of a central plate-like entire 
ridge extending onto the base of the mid-lobe, 
ending in spreading, flat, wing-like structures, 
distally the surface of the lamina smooth. Column 
fused completely; column wings fused to the 
column, the apical extensions reduced to teeth 
which flank the anther. Column-foot shorter than 
the column, curved, centrally grooved or 
channelled, the margins curved forwards. Anther 
incumbent. Pollinia 4, yellow, waxy. Stigma entire, 
deeply sunken. Rostellum superficial, ventral. 
Capsule lacking ornamentation, dehiscing by slits. 
Protocorm conical-discoid, the primary roots 
arising from stem nodes. 


Inobulbum, consisting of two species endemic 
to New Caledonia, is easily separated from 
Dendrobium sens. str. with which is has been 
included by various authors. Key characters 
are:- 

1). roots irregularly granulose; 

2). pseudobulbs fusiform with the nodes 

ridged and adorned with erect spreading, 

coarse, bristle-like fibres; 

3). leaves usually two, terminal; 

4). inflorescence a simple raceme or more 

usually a sparsely branched panicle; 

5). labellum lamina deeply 3-lobed; 

6). labellum distinctly narrowed between the 

lateral lobes and the mid-lobe into an 

epichile-like structure; 

7). protocorm conical-discoid type. 


Notes: /nobulbum shares many characters 
with Tetrodon but can be readily distinguished 
by the fusiform pseudobulbs with prominent 
nodal ridges adorned with persistent bristle-like 
fibres; and a mentum formed by the fusion of 
the lateral sepals and margins of the column 
foot. The labellum is flexible, but is firmly 
attached to apex of the column-foot by a 
continuation of the labellum base, forming a 
structure that is construed as a pseudohinge. 


The development of the projecting fibres of the 
pseudobulbs is interesting. As the new growth 
develops it is covered with white papery bracts. 
As the growth matures the interconnecting 
bract tissue degenerates, leaving the persistent 
veins projecting as stiff bristles, resulting in a 
skirt-like decoration on each node. 


Flowers 6-8 cm diam.; labellum mid-lobe ovate 7-8 mm diam..............00 I. layardii 
Flowers 3-6 cm diam.; labellum mid-lobe sagittate, 5-6 mm diam............. I. muricatum 
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1. Inobulbum fayardii (F. Muell. et Kraenzl.) 
M.A. Clem. et D. L. Jones, comb. nov. 

Basionym: Cirrhopetalum layardii F. Muell. et 
Kraenzl., Oesterr. Bot. Z. 44: 210 (1894); 
Bulbophyllum layardii (F. Muell. et Kraenzl.) J. J. 
Smith, Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg 2: 8 (1912). Type: 
New Caledonia, L. Layardii s.n. (holo HBGI). 


Dendrobium muricatum A. Finet var. munificum A. 
Finet, Bull. Soc. Bot. France 50: 378, t. 14, f.7-18 
(1903); Dendrobium munificum (A. Finet) Schitr., 
Repert. Spec. Nov. Regni Veg., Beih. 1: 444 (1912); 
Inobulbum munificum (A. Finet) Kraenzl. in Engl., 
Pflanzenreich Orch.-Mon.-Denadr. 45: 319, t. 29 
(1910), syn. nov. Type: “Nouvelle-Caledonie: 
Montagnes situees au N.-E. de la Conception, sur 
le fleurs moitie plus grandes que dans le type”, 
700m, 7 Jan 1869, Balansa 787 (holo P)). 


Illustrations: Finet (1903), t. 14, f.7-18; Prain 
(1911), t. 8371 - as Dendrobium muricatum var. 
munificum; Sprunger (1986), t. 8371; Halle 
(1977), t. 1, 65, 66, f. 4-11; Begaud et al. (1995), 
pp. 76-77 - all as Dendrobium munificum. 


Distribution and ecology: Endemic to New 
Caledonia. Inhabits rainforest along creeks 
mainly in the southern part of the island. 


Notes: This is one of the most distinctive and 
characteristic species of Dendrobiinae found in 
New Caledonia, where it has long been known 
under the name Dendrobium munificum. 
However, during a recent visit to the Botanical 
Museum in Hamburg to study material in the 
Kraenzlin orchid herbarium, which had recently 
been returned from the former East German 
Republic (Christenson 1994), one of the authors 
(MAC) discovered that the type for the earlier 
name Cirrhopetalum layardii F.Muell. et Kraenzl. 
was representative of the species known as 
Dendrobium munificum. Photographs of the 
type are included as confirmation of this 
discovery. The name Cirropetalum layardii is 
based on a collection by Leopold Layard from 
New Caledonia, sent first to Baron Sir 
Ferdinand von Mueller, Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne who subsequently 
sent it to his colleague Fritz Kraenzlin in 
Germany. This was not particularly unusual as 
Mueller corresponded and co-operated with 
botanists throughout the world, including many 
from Germany. 


Inobulbum_ layardii is one of the most 
spectacular and recognisable species of 
orchids that inhabits New Caledonia, with its 
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swollen fusiform psuedobulbs, terminal broad 
obovate leathery leaves and  paniculate 
inflorescence of up to 200 creamy, yellow to 
olive green flowers, spotted with red towards 
the base and with a thick elongate, pendulous 
red labellum with yellow calli and folded 
margins. 


Hallé’s (1977) proposal of the combination 
Dendrobium munificum was superfluous since 
Schlechter had already published this 
combination in accordance with Article 32.4 & 
32.5 of the ICBN, for names published before 1 
January 1953 (Greuter et a/. 1994). Ormerod 
(1996) was also in error on two counts; by 
stating that the publication of this name by 
Schlechter was a nomen nudum, and secondly 
that the author citation for Dendrobium 
munificum should be (Finet) Schltr. ex Prain. 
based on an entry in Index Kewensis, which is 
explicitly excluded from use in the ICBN. 


Specimens examined: cultivated ANBG, 22 
Jan. 1993 ex New Caledonia, 15 Nov. 1992, 
Villegente (Ziesing 270) (CANB 9217939). 


2. Inobulbum muricatum (A. Finet) Kraenzl. 
in Engl., Pflanzenreich Orch.-Mon.-Dendr. 45: 319, 
t. 28, f.E-L (1910). 

Basionym: Dendrobium muricatum A. Finet, Bot. 
Soc. Bull. France 50: 377-378, t. 14, f.1-6 (1903). 
Syntypes: “Nouvelle-Caledonie: Forets au-dessus 
de la Conception, pres Noumea”, Balansa 738 (P!); 
“Nouvelle-Caledonie: Cougui, 700m”, Pancher 
3306 (P!). 


Illustrations: Finet (1903), t. 14, f.1-6; Hallé 
(1977), t. 66, f. 1-3; Begaud et al. (1995), p. 78 - 
all as Dendrobium muricatum. 


Distribution and Ecology: New Caledonia; 
endemic throughout the main island inhabiting 
rainforest, mainly at higher altitudes. 


Notes: This is a smaller species that /. /ayardii, 
with 8 to 80 greenish-yellow flowers, the 
segments stippled red and sagittate red 
labellum, the central part of the mid-lobe white. 
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Specimens examined: cultivated ANBG, 16 
May 1994 ex New Caledonia; loop walk to Mt 
Koghis, Abell 604 (CANB 8804692); cultivated 
ANBG, 16 Mar. 1994 ex New Caledonia, Mt 
Koghis, 6 Nov. 1992, Ziesing 28 (CANB); cultivated 
ANBG, 11 Feb. 1993 ex New Caledonia, Mt 
Koghis, 15 Nov. 1992, Ziesing 241 (CANB). 


Tetrodon (Kraenzl.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones, 
gen. et stat. nov. 

Basionym: Eria Lindl. sect. Tetrodon Kraenzl., 
Vierteljahrsshr.. Naturf. Ges. Zurich 74: 89 (1929). 
Type species: Eria oppositifolium Kraenzl., fide 
Ormerod (1996) (= Tetrodon oppositifolius 
(Kraenzl.) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones). 

Synonym: Dendrobium Sw. sect. Tetrodon 
(Kraenzl.) Ormerod, Aust. Orch. Rev. 61(4): 39 
(1996), syn. nov. Ki 


Epiphytic and epilithic herbs, sympodial. Roots 
creeping, filiform, irregularly granulose, wiry, 
terete, much-branched. Pseudobulbs narrowly to 
broadly ovoid, laterally flattened, determinate, 
simple, the nodes barely discernible. Leaves 
usually two, terminal, alternate; lamina sessile or 
very shortly stalked, thin-textured, entire; mid-rib 
ridged abaxially. Inflorescence lateral, a simple 
raceme or less commonly a sparsely branched 
panicle. Flowers resupinate, opening widely, 
yellowish-green with white and purplish markings 
in the labellum. Dorsal sepal free, similar in shape 
and size to lateral sepals. Lateral sepals united 
basally to each other and forming a small pouch in 
front of the column-foot. Petals free, somewhat 
similar in shape and size to or smaller than the 
sepals. Mentum formed by the junction of the 
lateral sepals, margins of the column -foot and the 
basal margins of the labellum. Labellum hardly 
flexible, base fused to the column foot forming a 
pseudospur; lamina deeply 3-lobed, firm and 
fleshy, strongly curved at the base with the main 
part projecting prominently from the flower, 
narrowed between the lateral lobes and the mid- 
lobe into an epichile-like structure; lateral lobes 
much reduced and confined to the basal half of the 
lamina, erect, rounded, entire, the distal part 
projecting as two slender auricle-like lobes; mid- 
lobe porrect, concave to flat, the margins 
spreading, irregularly crenate, basal margins 


Key to species of Tetrodon 


Flowers 33-38 mm diam.; labellum mid-lobe obovate-spathulate. 
Flowers 20-25 mm diam.; labellum mid-lobe ovate-cuneate. 


4. Tetrodon  oppositifolius  (Kraenzl.) 
M.A.Clem. et. D.L. Jones, comb. nov. 

Basionym: Eria oppositifolia Kraenzl., 
Vierteljahrsshr.. Naturf. Ges. Zurich 74: 90 (1929); 
Dendrobium oppositifolium (Kraenzl.) N. Halle, 
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adjacent to callus lobes with one or more small 
teeth, apex cymbiform. Lamina callus composed 
of three central ridges, deeply furrowed between, 
extending onto the base of the mid-lobe, ending in 
an erect flat wing-like structure, distally the surface 
of the lamina with granular calli. Column fused 
completely; column wings fused to the column, 
the apical extensions reduced to teeth which flank 
the anther. Column-foot as long as or longer than 
the column, straight, centrally grooved or 
channelled, the margins curved forwards. Anther 
incumbent. Pollinia 4, yellow, waxy. Stigma entire, 
deeply sunken. Rostellum superficial, ventral. 
Capsule lacking ornamentation, dehiscing by slits. 
Protocorm unknown. 


Tetrodon, consisting of two species endemic to 
New Caledonia, is easily separated from 
Dendrobium sens. str. with which is has been 
included by various authors. Key characters 
are:- 

1). roots irregularly granulose; 

2). pseudobulbs ovoid; 

3). leaves usually two, terminal; 

4). inflorescence a simple raceme or a 

sparsely branched panicle; 

5). labellum lamina deeply 3-lobed; 

6). mentum formed by the fusion of the 

lateral sepals, column foot and basal 

margins of the labellum; 

7). and, anterior margins of the lateral sepals 

united to form a small pouch in front of the 

column foot. 


Notes: Tetrodon shares many characters with 
Inobulbum but can be readily distinguished by 
the ovoid pseudobulbs which lack both nodal 
ridges and persistent bristle-like fibres; a 
mentum formed by the fusion of the lateral 
sepals, column foot and basal margins of the 
labellum, with the anterior margins of the lateral 
sepals united to form a small pouch in front of 
the column foot. As a consequence of the latter 
development, the labellum is hardly flexible and 
has at its base a false spur, with two prominent 
grooves from the callus leading into this 
structure. 


we ae. .]. Oppositifolius 
wes eee eee T. p@trophilus 


Flore de la Nouvelle-Calédonie et Depéndances 8: 
119-122 (1977). Type: Neu-Kaledonie: Plateau de 
Koniambo, Kone, sur Araucaria, 18 Jan. 1925, A.U. 
Daeniker 894 (holo Z!). 


March 1998 


Dendrobium multilobatum Guillaumin, Mem. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., Paris (ser B) 8(1): 36 (1962). Type: route 
to Montagne des Sources, alt. c. 500m, 29 Dec 
1950, Hurlimann 468 (holo Z!; iso P!). 


Illustrations: Hallé (1977), t. 54, 55; Begaud et 


al. (1995), p. 80 - both as Dendrobium 
oppositifolium. 


Distribution and ecology: New Caledonia; 
endemic and found throughout the main island 
between 300 to 1200 metres, growing on 
Araucaria in more open areas or on shrubs and 
trees in rainforest (Begaud et a/. 1995). 


Notes: The pseudobulbs are brownish-red as 
are the granulose roots, the flowers yellow and 
labellum purple on the side-lobes and mid-lobe, 
and with 3 horns near the base. 


Specimens examined: cultivated ANBG, 24 
Jan. 1991 ex New Caledonia; track to Mt Dzumac, 
8 Dec. 1980, Clements 5736 (CANB); cultivated 
ANBG, 11 Mar. 1994 ex New Caledonia; Mt 
Koghis, 6 Nov. 1992, Ziesing 76 (CANB); cultivated 
ANBG, 4 Mar. 1994 ex New Caledonia; road to 
Nondue, 10.7 km along turn off to Mt Dzumac, 11 
Nov. 1992, Ziesing 142 (CANB). 


2. Tetrodon petrophilus (Kraenzl.) M.A. Clem. 
et D.L. Jones, comb. nov. 

Basionym: Eria petrophila Kraenzl., Vierteljahrsshr.. 
Naturf. Ges. Zurich 74: 90 (1929); Dendrobium 
petrophilum (Kraenzl.) Garay ex N. Hallé, Flore de 
la Nouvelle-Calédonie et Depéndances 8: 150 
(1977). Type: Neu-Caledonien; Fente de rocher au 
sommet Arama, alt. c. 400m, 16 Apr. 1925, A.U. 
Daeniker 2904 (holo Z!; iso P}). 


Illustrations: None found. 


Distribution and Ecology: New Caledonia; 
on emergent trees (Agathis) and rocks at 
moderate altitude. 


Notes: This species was by Hallé (1977) 
transferred to Dendrobium from Eria and 
included in a insufficiently known group of 
species at the end of the genus. 
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He makes the comment that the type was a 
miserable specimen but it differed in form to 
that of Dendrobium oppositifolium. 


We have examined the type which includes an 
excellent sketch and agree that it does not 
match that of 7. oppositifolius in the shape of 
the labellum mid-lobe and its ornamentation. 
Tetrodon petrophilus is recognised by flowers 
20-25 mm diam. and an ovate-cuneate mid- 
lobe to the labellum. 


Specimens examined: cultivated ANBG, 30 
Dec. 1993 ex New Caledonia; Wo Bwa Wiwa on 
road to Yate, alt. c. 590 m, 11 Dec. 1989, Clements 
5755 (CANB 8916731); cultivated ANBG, 16 Dec. 
1993 ex cit. loc., 22 Aug. 1992, Clements 7867 
(CANB 9213002); cultivated ANBG, 30 Aug. 1993 
ex New Caledonia; la cuvettes des ovatas, on 
track to Mt Dzumac, 26 Aug. 1992, Clements 7937 
(CANB 9213373); cultivated ANBG, 17 Feb. 1994 
ex New Caledonia; upper reaches of Ouinne River 
valley, alt. c. 600 m, 26 Aug. 1992, Clements 7969 
(CANB 9213406). ; 
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Dockrillia Hybrid Rejected by R.H.S. 
David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


The Orchid Registrar of the Royal Horticultural Society in the United Kingdom has rejected the genus 
Dockrillia for registration purposes. 


In the list of New Orchid Hybrids published in the January - February 1998 issue of The Orchid Review, 
the following appears under the heading of “New Combination”; 


“To facilitate the publication of a new grex in Dendrobium in a forthcoming list of New Orchid Hybrids 
it is necessary to formally transfer a recently described new species of Dockrillia into Dendrobium. 
Dendrobium fuliginosum (M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones) P.F. Hunt, comb. nov. 
Basionym: Dochrillia fuliginosa M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones, in Lasianthera 1(1):13 (1996) “ 


| admit to being a little disconcerted by this decision, as Dockrillia is clearly a natural genus in its own 
right. In our modern age of computers it would be easy to transfer the existing “terete-leafed” hybrids 
to Dockrillia. After all the R.H.S. had little trouble differentiating between the South American 
Masdevallia and Dracula (which was separated from Masdevallia in 1978) for registration purposes. We 
even have the combination Dracuvallia (Dracula x Masdevallia) so why could we not have 
“Dockrobium”? As | have said before, what will the Orchid Registrar do when Dockrillia convoluta is 
used in hybrids? This one cannot simply “change” to Dendrobium as we already have a Dendrobium 
convolutum. | am amazed that the Orchid Registrar has the “power” to change scientific names, it 
seems, at will, without in-depth formal reasons for this action. But then again I’m not a taxonomist. 
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Dendrochilum longifolium Rchb. f. 
Jim Cootes 
8 Salt Pan Road, Riverwood NSW 2210 


Dendrochilum is regarded as a genus of orchids which, are chiefly plants of higher elevations — over 
1,200 metres. The majority of the 272 species and varieties occur in the high mountains of Sumatra, 
Borneo and the Philippines. It is quite interesting that the mountains of New Guinea have only two 
documented species of the genus Dendrochilum. One is the well-known Dendrochilum longifolium, the 
subject of this article and the obscure Dendrochilum murrayi R.S. Rogers & C.T. White of which | have 
little information. With further exploration and research into the New Guinea flora, this number will no 


doubt increase. 


Etymology and Taxonomy 

Professor Heinrich G. Reichenbach described 
this plant in 1856 in Bonplandia. The specific 
name refers to the foliage, which in plants 
growing in heavy shade can become quite long. 
Dendrochilum longifolium belongs to the 
section Platyclinis which, at one time was the 
generic name for many Dendrochilum species. 


Synonymy 

Dendrochilum fuscum Teijsm. and Binnend. 1862. 
Dendrochilum bracteosum Rchb. f. 1863. 
Platyclinis longifolia (Rchb. f.) Hemsl. 1881. 
Acoridium bracteosum (Rchb. f.) Rolfe 1904. 
Acoridium longifolium (Rchb. f.) Rolfe 1904. 
Dendrochilum clemensiae Ames 1908. 

Platyclinis bartonii Ridl. 1908. 

Dendrochilum bartonii (Ridl.) Schltr. 1911. 
Dendrochilum longifolium var. papuanum J.J. Sm. 
1911. 

Platyclinis longifolia f. papuana Ridl. 1916. 
Dendrochilum amboinense J.J. Sm. 1919. 
Dendrochilum longifolium var. fuscum J.J. Sm. 
1919. 

Dendrochilum longifolium var. buruense J.J. Sm. 
1928. 


Habitat and Distribution 

Dendrochilum longifolium is one of the most 
widely distributed of all the Dendrochilum 
species and it has been recorded from 
Myanmar. (formerly Burma), West Malaysia, 
Singapore, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Sulawesi 
(formerly the Celebes), the Philippines, Maluku 
(formerly the Moluccas), throughout New 
Guinea and east to New Britain. 


References 


It has a wide elevation range being found 
between 800 and 2,200 metres. They grow, 
usually, as epiphytes (on trees) and on 
occasions as lithophytes (on rocks). 


Plant Description 

Growth habit: upright, sympodial. Pseudobulbs: 
tapered, up to 7 cm long by 1.3 cm in diameter, 
unifoliate. Leaves: lanceolate, up to 25 cm long 
by 4 cm wide; petiole up to 6 cm long. 
Inflorescences: longer than the leaves, arching 
gracefully, appear with the new growth and bear 
up to 40 flowers 1 cm in diameter. Flower 
colour: green. Labellum green with two brown 
stripes. Floral segments: oblong-lanceolate, up 
to 6 mm long by 2 mm wide. Labellum: three- 
lobed, up to 7.5 mm long by 2 mm wide. 


Cultivation 

Grows best in a plastic pot in equal parts of 
sphagnum moss and polystyrene chips. Larger 
plants can be grown in the bark and gravel 
mixture used by many orchid growers. 


It will grow and flower successfully if grown in 
an unheated, roofed enclosure but does much 
better if given a winter minimum temperature of 
12 degrees Celsius. This species enjoys bright 
light, high humidity and plenty of air movement. 
Regular applications of both organic and 
inorganic fertilisers will have this plant growing 
and flowering to perfection. 


Most plants bloom in the winter, however many 
clones, particularly those labelled as “D. 
bartonii”, flower late summer. 


¢ O’Byrne P. 1994. Lowland Orchids of Papua New Guinea SNP Publishers Singapore. 
e Pedersen H. Az. 1997. The Genus Dendrochilum (Orchidaceae) in the Philippines - a 


taxonomic revision. Opera Botanica 131. 
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A Quartet of Colourful Hybrids 
David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


Why is it that all the good growers always seem to have the good plants? There are numerous answers 
to this question. The main one however is that these people tend to choose hybrids with high potential 
- then either purchase a flask or numerous seedlings of the same cross. So basically it is like a lottery 
- the more tickets you buy, the-better your odds. Many new to orchids will happily visit a nursery and 
buy one seedling each of a dozen different crosses. When they may have been better off buying a 


dozen seedlings of one cross. 


This way, upon flowering, you get to select the 
clones you like and get a better understanding 
and appreciation of the variation within a given 
hybrid. 


| have been fortunate that | get to do a 
reasonable amount of travelling throughout 
Australia and get to see a lot of quality orchids. 
Last spring | saw and photographed four such 
exhibits which caught my eye. | intend doing 
regular updates along these lines for new 
quality native orchid seedlings. 


Sarcochilus First Light is the cross between S. 
Aussie Dawn and S. hartmannii. With S. Aussie 
Dawn being S. hartmannii x S. dilatatus. | 
remember presenting a paper for the Australian 
Orchid Conference in 1988 stating that | saw no 
benefit in using S. dilatatus as a parent. How 
wrong was |! At least two clones of S. First Light 
have been awarded and the good cultivars are 
simply outstanding. Bob Lewry grew three 
flasks of seedlings (from Down Under Native 
Orchids) to get the clone pictured opposite. 
This plant, with its unique colouring, was 
judged “Best Seedling” at the ANOS Sydney 
Group Sarcanthinae Show 1997, and on a 
larger plant will take some beating. 


Sarcochilus Peach Spots was registered in 
1991 by Simpson Orchids, a mating of S. 
fitzgeraldii and S. weinthalii. Wal Upton grew 
the pictured clone which was certainly the 
largest and most intensely coloured example of 
this hybrid | have seen to date. | don’t think this 
clone has been on any outings but | do know 
that Wal certainly made use of its pollen! Many 
of these hybrids are being remade using line 
bred species - particularly the darker clones of 
S. fitzgeraldii. Here is another example of what 
happens when you cross a flower with brown in 
it with a pink. You end up with very dark purple 
markings where the brown would normally be, 
thereby intensifying the colour. 
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Sarcochilus Star Struck ‘Ada’ is from the Ken 
Russell remake of S. Southern Cross x S. 
fitzgeraldii. S. Southern Cross is S. hartmannii x 
S. australis. Ken used the well known S. 
fitzgeraldii ‘Lorraine’ for this grex. Alan and Ada 
Kelly, of Devonport, Tasmania, grew this clone 
which was in their quality display at the recent 
Tasmanian Orchid Conference. | have been 
fortunate to have visited the Kelly’s a few times 
and been most impressed with the way they 
grow their “sarkies” as they call them. They are 
grown under cover without heat, which again 
shows how Tasmania is an ideal climate for 
these treasures. This clone had numerous 
pendent inflorescences with dozens of flowers 
well displayed. It should only get better if the 
proliferation of offshoots continue. Florafest 
Orchids have also remade this hybrid. 


Dendrobium Barry Simpson was exhibited at 
the 1997 Australian Orchid Conference in 
Brisbane by premier grower Henk van den Berg. 
This clone, obtained as a seedling from Down 
Under Native Orchids, is a cross between D. 
Brinawa Charm and D. speciosum. | actually 
preferred this plant to the D. Star of Riverdene 
which won the Champion Hybrid (but what 
would | know anyway!). This is one example of 
the direction the hot/cold breeding is taking us. 
This was a very strong plant, due to the D. 
speciosum influence, with terrific upright spike 
habit and large well shaped flowers. The 
labellum was well marked and displayed - 
without the turned-up sidelobes of most D. 
speciosum hybrids. This would be due to D. 
Brinawa Charm ‘Lucky’s Toy’ AM/ANOS being 
the pod parent. Another top hybrid. 

ve 
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grower, Bob Lewry D.P. Banks grower, Wal Upton D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus First Light Sarcochilus Peach Spots 


growers, Alan & Ada Kelly D.P. Banks grower, Henk van den Berg D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus Star Struck ‘Ada’ Dendrobium Barry Simpson 
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Pterostylis splendens, a New Species of Orchidaceae 


from New Caledonia 


Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 


Abstract 


David L. Jones & Mark A. Clements 


P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601, Australia. 


Pterostylis splendens D.L. Jones & M.A. Clem., from New Caledonia, related to P. tenuicauda Kraenzl. 


and P. ophioglossa R. Br., is described and illustrated. 


Hallé (1977) in his treatment of the Orchidaceae 
of New Caledonia recognised three species of 
Pterostylis R.Br., viz. RP. bureauviana Schlitr., P. 
ophioglossa R.Br. and P. curta R.Br. Following 
examination of the relevant types we now know 
these taxa to be P. bureauviana, P. tenuicauda 
Kraenzl. and P. neocaledonica_ Schltr 
respectively. Hallé treated P. tenuicauda (as P. 
ophioglossa) in a very broad sense and 
included any specimens in which the labellum 
apex was deeply notched. Examination of dried 
specimens of P. tenuicauda at P and NOU 
showed a range of variation which could be 
provisionally placed into four taxa. 
Subsequently live material of one of these taxa 
was collected by one of us (MAC) from the 
summit of Mont Do in New Caledonia 
(Clements et al, 1993), and later by us both from 
Mont Mou. Plants collected from Mont Do have 
since flowered under glass at the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens, Canberra and, 
although they share general similarities in 
growth habit and floral morphology, the species 
is obviously very distinct from both P. 
ophioglossa and P. tenuicauda. That species is 
described here as new. 


Methods 

This study was undertaken using a range of 
material including fresh living plants, dried 
herbarium specimens, spirit preserved 
specimens stored in BANG mix (65 % ethanol, 
5 % glycerol and 30% water), floral dissection 
cards and 35 mm colour transparencies of 
flowers and plants. Specimens were examined 
from the following herbaria: BM, CANB, K, NOU 
and P. Herbarium abbreviations follow 
Holmgren et al. (1990). Unless otherwise 
indicated, all types (or photographs thereof) and 
collections cited have been seen. 


Taxonomy 
Pterostylis splendens D.L. Jones & M.A. 
Clem., sp. nov., 
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Pterostylis ophioglossae R.Br. et P. tenuicaudae 
Kraenzl. affinis, a qua floribus magnis (28-33 mm 
longis) rubroroseis usque rubro-aeneis aliquantum 
nitidis, protuberatione cumulato in sinu, et labello 
magno (17-20 x 4.5-5 mm) ad apicem profunde 
lateque incisurato lobis apicalibus 
perdivergentibus (ad apices c. 8 mm separatis) 
differt. 

Typus: Cultivated Australian National Botanic 
Gardens, Canberra, (Acc. No. 9212847) ex New 
Caledonia, Mt Do, 22nd July 1994, Clements 
7812, (holotype, CANB; isotype, P). Figure 1. 


Illustration: Page 154, Begaud et al (1995) - 
as P. ophioglossa. 


Terrestrial tuberous herb growing in loose groups 
and small colonies. Rosette encircling the base of 
the scape; leaves 3-5, spreading; petioles 3-5 mm 
long, broadly winged; lamina oblong-elliptic, 15-55 
mm long, 10-20 mm wide, pale green, thin- 
textured, margins entire, apex acuminate. Scape 
7-14 cm tall, slender, smooth. Stem leaves 1 or 2, 
ovate-lanceolate, 20-30 long, 6-7 mm wide, 
acuminate, spreading, base sheathing. Pedicel 10- 
20 mm long, slender. Ovary narrowly cylindrical- 
ovoid, 10-15 mm long, greyish, ribbed. Flower 
solitary, erect, 28-33 mm long, 14-18 mm wide, 
translucent white heavily suffused with reddish 
pink to reddish bronze, with a slight sheen; galea 
strongly gibbous at the base then erect before 
bending forwards in a curve, the dorsal sepal 
longer than the petals. Dorsal sepal more or less 
striped, broadly ovate-lanceolate in outline when 
flattened, 50-55 mm long, 16-20 mm wide, 
prominently inflated at the base then gradually 
tapered to the apex, ending in a long-acuminate 
point 3-5 mm long. Lateral sepals erect, tightly 
embracing the galea; upper part of sinus 
protruding in a distinct mound when viewed from 
the side, with a broad central notch when viewed 
from the front; conjoined part 20-23 mm long, 22- 
25 mm wide at the top, narrowed to c. 4 mm wide 
at the base, the upper margins incurved to inrolled, 
gradually tapered into the free points; free points 
25-35 mm long, filiform, erect, held high above the 
galea. Petals obliquely ovate-lanceolate,38-42 long, 
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7-9 mm wide, falcate, acuminate, central part 
white, rest reddish pink to reddish bronze; flange 
vestigial. Labellum erect, strongly curved in the 
distal quarter, the apex protruding prominently 
through the sinus in the set position; labellum 
hinge ligulate, c. 4 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide; 
lamina ovate-lanceolate, 17-20 mm long, 4.5-5 
mm wide, the apex deeply and broadly notched, 
the apical lobes divergent, c. 8 mm apart, wholly 
reddish brown to brown; callus c. 0.8 mm wide 
near the base, slightly raised, expanded to c. 1 
mm wide near the apex where bifid, dark red- 
brown; basal appendage 4-5 mm long, linear, very 
slender, decurved, apex penicillate. Column 21-23 
mm long, bent away from the ovary at c. 45 at the 
base then obliquely erect, white and brown; 
column foot c. 3 mm long. Column wings 10-11 
mm long; basal lobe 4.5-5.5 mm long, 2-2.1 mm 
wide, at an angle of about 40, apex obtuse, inner 
margins incurved, sparsely beset with short, white 
cilia; mid-section c. 4 mm long, dark brown; apical 
lobe c. 3 mm long, tapered, obtuse. Anther c. 2 
mm long, shortly rostrate. Pollinia linear-clavate, 
1.5-1.6 mm long, yellow, mealy. Stigma scutiform, 
c. 4mm long, c. 2 mm wide, raised. Capsule ovoid 
to obovoid, 18-22 mm long, 7-9 mm wide, ribbed, 
pinkish. 


Flowering period 
May to August. 


Distribution 
Endemic to New Caledonia, where apparently 
restricted to the south-east of the island. 


Ecology 

Grows in leaf litter, rotting wood and moss on 
loamy soils in closed forest and maquis 
dominated by Araucaria montana and 
Nothofagus spp., at 700-1300 m alt. Forms 
loose groups and small colonies in damp forest 
and colonises the embankments of tracks and 
roads cut through the forest. 
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Notes 

Although similar in general habit and_ floral 
morphology to both P ophioglossa and P. 
tenuicauda, the new species is very distinctive, 
being characterised by its large (28-33 mm 
long) _reddish-pink to  reddish-bronze, 
somewhat shiny flowers, a prominent, mound- 
like bulge in the sinus (obvious when the flower 
is viewed from the side) and a large labellum 
with a deeply and broadly notched apex, the 
apical lobes being very widely divergent (ca. 8 
mm apart at the tips). 


Specimens examined 

New Caledonia. Mt Mou, 3 Oct. 1997, Jones 
15556 & Clements (CANB); Mt Ori, H.S. MacKee 
12701, 12704 (P); Créte Sommitale de la 
Montagne des Sources, H.S. MacKee 12900 (P); 
Mt Paeoua Plateau Sommital, H.S. MacKee 17041 
(P); Contrefort ouest du Me Maoya au Dessus de 
la Mine Emma, H.S. MacKee 23706 (P); Mt Mou, 
H.S. MacKee 37218 (P); Mt Mou, H.S. MacKee 
37309 (P); Mt Ori, H.S. Mackee 41531 (P); Mt Do, 
G. McPherson 2835 (P). 
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Pterostylis splendens, Mont Do - New Caledonia. 
(Clements 7812), (drawn from the type collection) Fig. 1. 

a. plant showing habit; b. flower from front; c. column and labellum from side; 
d. column from front; e. labellum from above, flattened out; f.; lateral sepals; 
g. dorsal sepal; h. petal; i. stigma; j. pollinium; k. labellum hinge. 
Drawing 22/7/1994 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Two New Species, Characterisation of Two Poorly Known Species and a 
New Name in Thelymitra J.R. & G. Forst. (Orchidaceae) from Australia 


Abstract 


David L. Jones & Mark A. Clements 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 


P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601, Australia. 


Thelymitra granitora and T. gregaria are described as new and T. hiemalis is proposed as a new name 
for T. ixioides var. subdifformis Nicholls; T graminea Lindl. and T. macrophylla Lindl. are characterised. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Thelymitra granitora, T. gregaria, 
T. hiemalis, T. graminea, T. macrophylla, new 
species, new combination, Australian flora. 


Introduction 

The genus Thelymitra J.R. & G. Forst. consists 
of about 50 species, with the majority occurring 
in Australia (Clements 1989). The preparation of 
a review of the genus in Tasmania (Jones & 
Clements in press) gave us the to opportunity 
examine the types of many taxa. This study 
highlighted a number of problems that exist in 
Thelymitra from mainland Australia, including 
the presence of undescribed taxa. In this paper 
two species are described and another is given 
a new name at specific rank. As well two 
confused taxa are characterised. 


Methods 

This study was undertaken using a range of 
material including fresh living plants, dried 
herbarium specimens, spirit preserved 
specimens stored in BANG mix (65 % ethanol, 
5 % glycerol and 30% water), floral dissection 
cards and 35 mm colour transparencies of 
flowers and plants. Specimens were examined 
from the following herbaria: BM, CANB, K and 
MEL. Herbarium abbreviations follow Holmgren 
et al. (1990). Unless otherwise indicated, all 
types (or photographs thereof) and collections 
cited have been seen. 


Taxonomy 


Thelymitra granitora D.L. Jones & M.A. 
Clem., sp. nov., : 

T. pauciflorae R. Br. affinis, sed habitu caespitoso; 
folio crasso curvato; floribus majoribus (ad 25 mm 
diam.); tepalis angustis acuminatis; columnae lobo 
post antheram longo, angusto, elongato; et 
columnae lobis lateralibus caespitibus pilorum 
incurvis, differt. 


TYPUS: Western Australia, near Torbay Hill, 
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Torbay, 18 Oct. 1988, D.L. Jones 3250, M.A. 
Clements & R. Heberle (holo CANB; iso PERTH). 


Illustration: Page 264, Hoffman & Brown 
(1995) - as T. aff. longifolia. 


Glabrous terrestrial herb growing singly or more 
usually in dense clumps. Tubers narrowly ovoid to 
narrowly oblong-ovoid, 10-20 mm long, 5-8 mm 
wide, fleshy. Leaf linear-lanceolate, 7-15 cm long, 
6-15 mm wide, dark green to reddish, prominently 
curved, canaliculate, fleshy, ribbed dorsally, apex 
acute. Scape 7-20 cm tall, moderately stout, green 
to reddish, often pruinose, 1-8-flowered. Sterile 
bracts 2 or 3, narrowly lanceolate, 20-50 mm long, 
5-8 mm wide, closely sheathing, acute to 
acuminate, often pruinose. Fertile bracts 
lanceolate, 5-30 mm long, 3-8 mm wide, closely 
sheathing, acuminate, often pruinose. Pedicels 4- 
8 mm long, slender. Ovary narrowly obovoid, 5-9 
mm long, 2-3 mm wide. Flowers 17-28 mm across, 
pale blue, rarely white, unspotted, opening 
moderately freely only in hot weather. Dorsal sepal 
narrowly oblong-ovate, 9-13 mm long, 3-3.5 mm 
wide, acuminate. Lateral sepals narrowly oblong- 
ovate, 9-13 mm long, 2-2.8 mm wide, acuminate. 
Petals narrowly oblong-obovate, 9-13 mm long, 3- 
3.8 mm wide, acuminate. Labellum narrowly 
oblong-obovate, 7-11 mm long, 2-2.8 mm wide, 
apex acuminate. Co/umn porrect from the end of 
the ovary, 6-7.5 mm long, 2.5-3 mm wide, white or 
pale blue with a pale yellow apex and a dark blue 
collar; post-anther lobe elongate, more or less 
erect, tubular, narrowed basally and expanded 
distally into a relatively narrow, rounded hood, 
shallowly cleft, the dorsal surface smooth or 
shallowly grooved; auxiliary lobes absent; lateral 
arms erect, usually incurved close to the post- 
anther lobe, with an abbreviated, dense, mop-like 
terminal tuft of white hairs, the individual 
trichomes c. 1 mm long. Anther ovate, c. 3 mm 
long, c. 2 mm wide, with a prominent rostrum. 
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Pollinarium c. 2 mm long; viscidium elliptic, c. 0.3 
mm long; pollinia white, mealy. Stigma quadrate, 
c. 2.5 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, margins entire or 
slightly irregular. Capsules not seen. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and Ecology 

Endemic to south-western Western Australia in 
a narrow near-coastal strip between Meelup 
and Thomas River, c. 110 km east of Esperance 
with a disjunct population near Pinjarra in the 
Darling Range (Hoffman & Brown 1995). Grows 
in pockets and crevices of shallow soil on 
coastal granites and headlands and extends to 
granite outcrops not far inland. Soils are dark 
loams and gravelly loams derived from granite. 
Altitude: 10-50 m. Flowering period: September 
and October. 


Notes 

This species is characterised by clumping habit; 
short curved leaves; relatively large, tardily 
opening, pale blue flowers; narrow, acuminate 
perianth segments; and, an elongate, tubular, 
more or less erect post-anther lobe which is 
narrow at the base and expands towards the 
apex. Plants are often stunted and frequently 
have a leaf of similar length to the scape. 


A distinctive species which is widely distributed 
‘and often locally common on headlands and 
granite outcrops close to the coast. The 
perianth segments expand only on very hot 
days and each flower seems to open only once 
before self-pollinating. In cool weather the 
flowers may only open partially or may not open 
at all. 


Conservation status 


Widely distributed. Locally common and 
conserved. 


Etymology 

From the Latin, granitica, granite, and ora, 
coast, in reference to the habitat on coastal 
granite outcrops. 


Specimens examined 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Mt Ney, 18 Sept. 1996, 
French 336 (CANB); Thomas R. headland, 15 Sept. 
1996, French 281 (CANB); Shelley Beach Rd, 
Torbay, 18 Oct. 1988, Jones 3246 & Clements 
(CANB). 


Thelymitra gregaria D.L. Jones & M.A. Clem., 
sp. Nov., 
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T. nudae R. Br. affinis, sed habitu caespitoso; 
statura brevi; tepalis atro-violaceo-purpureis venis 
fuscatis; et columnae lobo post antheram longo 
comparate angusto, differt. 


TYPUS: Victoria, Chatsworth Rd, Derinallum, 11 
Oct. 1997, D.L. Jones 15585 & E. Foster (holo 
CANB; iso AD, MEL, NSW). 


Illustration: Page 355, Backhouse & Jeanes 
(1995) - as T. aff. nuda. 


Glabrous terrestrial herb growing singly or more 
usually in dense clumps. Tubers ovoid to oblong- 
ovoid, 10-20 mm long, 8-10 mm wide, fleshy. Leaf 
linear to linear-lanceolate, 7-10 cm long, 8-12 mm 
wide, dark green, erect, canaliculate, fleshy, ribbed 
dorsally, apex acute. Scape 10-20 cm tall, 
moderately stout, green or reddish green, often 
pruinose, 1-5-flowered. Sterile bracts 2 or 3, 
narrowly lanceolate, 15-30 mm long, 4-7 mm wide, 
closely sheathing, acute to acuminate, often 
pruinose. Fertile bracts lanceolate, 5-12 mm long, 
3-5 mm wide, closely sheathing, acuminate, often 
pruinose. Pedicels 4-8 mm.long, slender. Ovary 
narrowly obovoid, 5-9 mm long, 3-4 mm wide. 
Flowers 22-40 mm across, dark violet-blue to 
purple with prominent darker veins, unspotted, 
opening freely in hot weather. Dorsal sepal broadly 
ovate-elliptical, 15-20 mm long, 5.5-6.5 mm wide, 
often cucullate, acuminate. Lateral sepals ovate- 
lanceolate, 15-20 mm long, 5.5-6.5 mm wide, 
acuminate. Petals broadly ovate-elliptical, 15-20 
mm long, 5-6 mm wide, acute to acuminate. 
Labellum obovate, 11-13 mm long, 6-7 mm wide, 
apex obtuse to acute. Column porrect from the 
end of the ovary, often leaning backwards, 6-7 mm 
long, 2.8-3.5 mm wide, bluish or brownish with a 
dark brown or blackish apical collar, apex yellow; 
post-anther lobe elongate, tubular, narrowed 
basally and expanded distally into a relatively 
narrow hood, shallowly cleft, the dorsal surface 
smooth; auxiliary lobes absent; lateral arms 
obliquely erect, with an abbreviated, dense 
terminal tuft of white hairs, the individual 
trichomes c. 1 mm long. Anther ovate, c. 2.5 mm 
long, c. 2 mm wide. Pollinarium c. 2 mm long; 
viscidium elliptic, c. 0.8 mm long; pollinia white, 
mealy. Stigma quadrate, c. 2.5 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide, margins irregular. Capsules obovoid, 8-12 
mm long, 6-8 mm wide, erect, ribbed, often 
reddish. Fig. 2. 


Distribution and Ecology 

Endemic to south-western Victoria. Grows 
among grass tussocks, sedges and forbs in 
open grassland. Soils are rich, red-brown loams 
derived from basalt. Altitude: 20-50 m. 
Flowering period: October to November. 
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Thelymitra granitora, Torbay West - Western Australia. 
(Jones 3246), Fig. 1. 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. column from front;d. column from rear; 
e. column from side; f.; hair tuft and trichomes; g. anther cap. 
Drawing 13/10/1989 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Thelymitra gregaria, Chatsworth Road, Derinallum - Victoria. 
(Jones 15585), (drawn from the type collection) Fig. 2. 
a. a clump of plants; b. flower from front; c. column from front, hair tufts removed; | 
d. column from side; e. column from rear; f.; anther cap. 
Drawing by D.L. Jones.© 
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Notes 

This species is characterised by clumping 
habit; short leaves and scapes; 1-5 freely 
opening, dark violet blue to purple, prominently 
veined flowers; and, an elongate post-anther 
lobe which is narrow at the base and expands 
towards the apex. 


A very distinctive species whicti was apparently 
once widespread but is now restricted to small 
relict areas of grassland. The flowers open 
freely on warm days and the rich floral colour 
and dense clumping habit combine to produce 
an impressive floral display. 


Conservation status 

Reduced to a few roadside reserves and 
considered to be endangered; threats to the 
existence of the species have been well 
documented (Backhouse & Jeanes 1995); 
suggest 2e by criteria of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
From the Latin gregarius, growing in company, 
in reference to to the clumping habit. 


Specimens examined 

VICTORIA: Dalton Rd, Vite Vite, 29 Nov. 1992, 
Jones 10876, Barnett & Beilby (CANB); Woorndoo, 
11 Oct. 1997, Jones 15595 & Foster (CANB); Vite 
Vite, 11 Oct. 1997, Jones 15599 & Foster (CANB). 


New Name 


Thelymitra hiemalis D.L.Jones & M.A. Clem., 
nom. et stat. nov. 

Basionym: Thelymitra ixioides Sw. var. 
subdifformis Nicholls, Victorian Naturalist 61: 207, 
f.N (1945). 

Type: Australia. Portland, Vic., Aug. 1934, 
F.Mellblom (MEL), (holo: not found; lecto: Plate 8, 
Orchids of Australia, Nicholls (1969), fide Clements 
1989; original plate at MEL!). 

Thelymitra ixioides Sw. var. subdifformis Nicholls, 
Orchidol. Zeyl..11(4): 156 (1935), nom. illeg. 


Flowering Period 
Most collections are June to August, but it is 
also recorded as March and October. 


Distribution 

Australia, where apparently endemic in western 
Victoria. Nicholls (1945) also reported this taxon 
from near Blackburn flowering in March, but we 
believe this record should be treated with 
caution. 
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Ecology 

Grows among shrubs in heathland. The flowers 
open freely, and remain fully open even in cold 
weather (A.C.Beauglehole pers. comm.). 


Recognition 

Thelymitra hiemalis, part of the T. ixioides 
complex, can be distinguished by the following 
combination of features; winter flowering habit; 
large flowers (to 45 mm across); long, slender 
pedicels; relatively narrow perianth segments of 
two colours (sepals green, petals and labellum 
blue); post-anther lobe with few digitate calli. 


Notes 

Nicholls (1935), originally considered this to be 
a teratological form but then described the 
taxon at varietal rank. 


Backhouse & Jeanes (1995) also suggested 
that this taxon may represent a freakish 
development of T. ixioides var. ixioides. These 
theories are not supported by by the recorded 
seasonal local proliferation of the taxon as 
Mellblom reports the species as being “fairly 
abundant” (Nicholls 1935), and Beauglehole 
(1943) records the species as being present in 
“dozens” under favourable conditions. 
Beauglehole (unpublished note of 25 June, 
1989) suggests that the taxon is worthy of 
specific rank. 


We have chosen to give this taxon a new 
epithet at species rank, because that used by 
Nicholls is hardly distinctive or appropriate 
(subdifformis, meaning somewhat different, 
was used by Nicholls at varietal rank for at least 
three taxa). 


Beauglehole (unpublished note of 25 June, 
1989) details two recent collections of 7. 
hiemalis, both from National Parks, and records 
that flowers of each were sent to MEL. 


These collections were unavailable on recent 
visits to MEL; the details of these collections, 
fide Beauglehole, are; Mt Richmond National 
Park, 18 June 1989, G.Radley and Lower 
Glenelg National Park, 23 June 1989, D. Ryan. 
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Typification 

Nicholls originally described this taxon in 
Orchidologia Zeylanica 11(4), page 156, 
Christmas 1935, giving details of the type as: 
“Portland in August, 1934” and “Mrs Mellblom, 
the collector, reports it as fairly abundant”. This 
description was illegal since it did not include a 
latin diagnosis but the same author later ratified 
the taxon by supplying a latin diagnosis 
(Nicholls 1945). In the latter publication he also 
included an illustration of a single flower and 
provided details of two other collections of the 
taxon, viz; Portland, Mrs F. Mellblom, Oct. 1934 
and Blackburn, Mrs E. Coleman, March 1940, 
drawing attention to the unusual month of 
flowering for the latter. Neither of these latter 
Collections are types and we have not been 
able to locate them or the type specimen(s) at 
MEL. 


Etymology 

From the Latin hiemalis, pertaining to winter, in 
reference to its predominately winter-flowering 
habitat. 


Conservation Status 

Localised, rare and elusive, being known only 
from about five collections; 2ei (Briggs & Leigh 
1996). 


Characterisation of Two Poorly Known 
Species 


Thelymitra graminea Lindl. in Edwards’s Bot. 
Reg. 1-23: Swan River Append. 49 (216) (1 840). 
Type: Swan River, 1839, J. Drummond (holo K-L)). 


Distribution 

Endemic to south-western Western Australia 
but exact range uncertain due to confusion with 
similar taxa. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by tall slender 
habit; linear leaves; blue flowers about 20 mm 
diam.; elongated, erect, tubular, entire post- 
anther lobe; and, elongated, very slender hair 
tufts. 


Notes 
A poorly known species which has been 
wrongly linked with T. pauciflora R. Br.(George 


1971, Clements 1982). After examination of the’ 


protologue and type collection we have been 
able to reconcile this species with recent 
Collections from Western Australia held in 
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CANB. This is not the taxon illustrated as T. 
graminea in Hoffman & Brown (1995). 


The presence of an entire post-anther lobe is 
unusual in this group of orchids. Lindley (1840) 
was adamant that this species has an 
undivided post-anther lobe as he described it 
thus “intermedia  fornicata  integerrima 
glaberrima” [mid-lobe peaked absolutely entire 
and glabrous]. This is supported by a sketch on 
the type sheet. Lindley (1840) also notes “A very 
slender species near 7. nuda, from which it 
differs in the form of the middle lobe of the 
cucullus [post-anther lobe]”. 


Typification 

The type sheet contains three specimens 33-36 
cm tall and bearing 3-6 flowers about 20 mm 
across. On the LHS of the sheet a sketch by 
Lindley shows a semi-frontal view of the 
column which has an elongated tubular post- 
anther lobe and long slender hair tufts. 


Specimens examined 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Dundas Rocks, 11 Oct. 
1988, Jones 2974 & Clements (GANB); c. 2.5 km 
N. of Salmon Gums, 11 Oct. 1988, Jones 2982 & 
Clements (CANB); ibid, 24 Sept. 1991, Jones 7872 
(CANB); Lake Cowan, 25 Sept. 1991, Jones 7926 
& Clements (CANB); Ularring Rock, SW. of 
Menzies, 26 Sept. 1991, Jones 7945 & Clements 
(CANB); Pallinup R. Bridge, Albany-Ravensthorpe 
Rd, 13 Oct. 1991, Jones 8399 & Clements (CANB). 


Thelymitra macrophylla Lindl. in Edwards’s 
Bot. Reg. 1-23: Swan River Append. 49 (213) 
(1840). Type: Swan River, 1839, J. Drummond 
(holo K-L!). 


Distribution 

Endemic to south-western Western Australia 
but exact range uncertain due to confusion with 
similar taxa. 


Recognition 

This species is characterised by robust habit; 
multiflowered (up to 20 flowers) inflorescence; 
large lanceolate leaves; blue flowers about 30 
mm diam.; large, swollen entire post-anther 
lobe; and, small, shortly stalked hair tufts. 


Notes 

A distinct species which has been wrongly 
linked with T. nuda R. Br because of superficial 
similarities (George 1971, Clements 1982). After 
examination of the protologue and type 
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collection we have been able to reconcile this 
species with recent collections from Western 
Australia held in CANB. 

As in the description of T. graminea, Lindley 
emphasises the post-anther lobe being 
undivided, viz “intermedia majore fornicata 
glabra indivisa”. It is also of interest that he 
notes the hair tufts as being small and shortly 
stalked “cuculli laciniis lateralibus parvis 
subsessilibus stuposis”; but this is not borne 
out in Lindley’s sketch on the type sheet as he 
shows the hair tufts to be elongate and brush- 
like. This illustration appears to be exaggerated 
since an examination of the type specimens 
shows the hair tufts to be short and brush-like. 
Lindley (1840) also notes “A very tall species, 
apparently at least 2 feet high, Raceme about 
20 flowered”. The taxon which is commonly 
interpreted as T. macrophylla (for example page 
269, Hoffman & Brown 1995) is probably a fair 
estimation of the species. 

Typification 

The type sheet consists of three specimens 32- 
64 cm tall and bearing 14-20 flowers about 30 
mm diam. The two RHS specimens are leafless 
and the other has a large lanceolate leaf about 
20 cm long and 13 mm wide. On the RHS of the 
sheet a sketch by Lindley shows a side view of 
the column which has an inflated post-anther 
lobe with slightly irregular anterior margins and 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


ANOS Central Coast, PO Box 10 Erina 2250, 
Tel (02) 4373 1186. Meetings 8pm 2nd Fri. each 
month, Gosford City Arts Centre, 36 Webb St., 
East Gosford 

ANOS Far North Coast,PO Box 949 Ballina 
2478, Tel (02) 6686 6303. Meetings 7.30pm 1st 
Thu. each month, Ballina High School Ballina. 
ANOS Hawkesbury, 50 Holborrow Ave 
Hobartville 2753, Tel (02) 4577 5154. Meetings 
8pm tst Fri each month, Horticulture Centre, 
University Western Sydney, Richmond. 

ANOS Illawarra, 13 Eleanor Ave. Oak Flats 2529 
Tel. (02) 4256 1608. Meetings 7pm 2nd Tue each 
month, Legacy House Market St Wollongong. 
ANOS Macarthur & District, 28 Crispsparkle Dr. 
Ambarvale 2560. Tel. (02) 9727 4491 Meetings 
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Hall Queen St. Narellan. 

ANOS Mid-North Coast. PO Box 128 Taree 
2430, Tel. (02) 6553 1012. Meetings 7.30pm last 
Fri each month either Taree or Wauchope, phone 
Hon. Sec. 

ANOS Newcastle, PO Box 273 Kotara Fair 
2289, Tel (02) 4942 1362. Meetings 4th Wed 
each month, John Young Community Centre, 
Thomas St. Cardiff. 

ANOS Port Hacking, PO Box 359 Gymea 2227, 
Tel (02) 9524 9996. Meetings 8pm 4th Wed each 
month, Presbyterian Church Hall 391/393 Port 
Hacking Rd. South, Caringbah. 

ANOS Sydney, 4 Regal Ave. Kings Langley 
2147, Tel (02) 9624 1768. Meetings 8pm 3rd Fri 
each month, Senior Citizens Hall, Community 
Centre Baulkham Hills. 

ANOS Warringah, PO Box 421 Forestville 2087, 
Tel (02) 9416 4306. Meetings 8pm 3rd Tue each 
month, Community Hall Starkey St. Forestville. 


QUEENSLAND 


ANOS Logan, PO Box 2103 Crestmead 4132. 
Meetings 8pm 2nd Wed each month Logan City 
Works Depot, Cnr Kingston & Smith Rds 
Woodridge. 

ANOS Mackay & Dist, 98 Belford Rd 
Andergrove 4740, Tel (07) 4955 1631 Meetings 
8pm 2nd Thu each Month Andergrove 
Neighbourhood Centre, Belford Rd Mackay. 
ANOS Townsville PO Box 1147 Aitkenvale 
4814, Tel (07) 4778 4311 Meetings 8pm 1st Tue 
each month, Townsville Orchid Society Hall, 
Pioneer Park, opp. Willows Shopping Centre 
Thuringowa. 
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QUEENSLAND (Continued) 


ANOS Wide Bay, PO Box 15 Tinana 4650. 
Meetings 7.30pm 4th Wed each month , 
Neighbourhood Centre, Bazaar St, Maryborough. 


ANOS (Qld) Kabi, PO Box 42 Aspley 4034. 
Meetings 7.30pm 2nd Tue each month (except 
Jan.), Bald Hills Memorial Hall, Gympie Rd. Bald 
Hills. 


Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba Inc. 
PO Box 2141 Toowoomba 4350. Meetings 
7.30pm 1st Fri each month, Red Cross Hall, Hall 
Lane (off Neil St.) Toowoomba. 


VICTORIA 


ANOS Geelong Group Inc. 1 Elizabeth St. 
Belmont 3216. Tel (03) 5243 4286. Meetings 2nd 
Wed each month, Uniting Church Hall,Regent St., 
Belmont. 


ANOS Victoria Group Incorporated PO Box 
285 Cheltenham 3192, Tel (03) 9954 7692. 
Meetings 8pm 1st Fri each month, Demonstration 
Hall, Burnley Horticultural College Swan St. 
Burnley. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Native Orchid Society of South Australia Inc. 
PO Box 565 Unley 5061., Tet (08) 8356 7356. 
Meetings 4th Tue each month St Matthews Hall, 
67 Bridge St., Kensington. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


ANOS of WA Inc. 95A Ewen St. Scarborough 
6019, Tel (08) 9341 6709 Meetings 2nd Mon 
each month, Wilson Community Hall Brailbrise 
Rd, Wilson. 


NEW ZEALAND 


ANOS New Zealand, Hon. Sec. Mathew Renner 
20 Fairlands Ave. Waterview Auckland New 
Zealand. 


ANOG, John Creeggan, 51A Glenharrow 
Avenue, Christchurch, New Zealand. Tel.(03) 
3427 474 


NEW ZEALAND NATIVE ORCHID GROUP. 


Convenor, 22 Orchard Rd., Wadesrown 
Wellington. New Zealand 
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Dendrobium melaleucaphilum, 
from the Blue Mountains, New South Wales. 


From the Editor...... 

This issue features a major paper on the 
Dendrobium tetragonum complex by well- 
known native orchid enthusiast, Michael 
Harrison of Macquarie Native Orchids. 
From a_ horticultural and _ historical 
viewpoint, it is the most significant paper 
yet published on this group of taxa. As you 
will see, it is lavishly embellished with 
quality photographs of the species plants 
plus a number of their hybrids. 


Mike has a vast knowledge and 
understanding of these plants, having 
cultivated and studied them in the wild for 
over 30 years. He also sought advice from 
eminent Australian orchid authorities such 
as Alick Dockrill, Wal Upton and Mark 
Clements. Mike enthusiastically relayed to 
me a ‘phone conversation he had with 
Alick, from his home in Atherton, of a plant 
the then 21 year old Alick Dockrill gave to 
Percy Gilbert back in 1937 - as if was 
yesterday! 


During the final stages of preparation for 
this article, Mike spent considerable hours 
at my home referencing old literature, 
cross-checking the convoluted 
nomenclatural history of these plants, as 
well as many lengthy discussions (often 
continuing ‘til after midnight!) on other 
aspects included in this paper. | certainly 
learned a lot from these conversations. 


Gerry Walsh. also submitted an original 
paper onthe seldom seen Dendrobium 
carrii. Gerry’s notes are always informative 
and entertaining. 


There has been a lot of discussion on 
Dockrillia \ately. As mentioned in the last 
issue, it is not currently being accepted for 
hybrid purposes by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, London. The International Orchid 
Registrar, Peter Hunt, has responded to 
my notes and are published in this issue. 
He has certainly provided reasonable 
answers for the decisions taken. You will 
note that he accepts Dochkrillia as a “good 
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genus for botanical and exhibiting/award 
purposes”. This is very pleasing as the 
name Dockrillia certainly has been 
embraced by most sectors of the orchid 
community. 


Wal Upton was presented with his “Award 
of Honour” from the Australian Orchid 
Foundation at the April meeting of the 
Orchid Society of New South Wales. The 
eminent Frank Slattery, in his 95th year, 
made the presentation. Last year, Wal 
spoke to members of the AOF on “The 
Future of Australian Native Orchids”. That 
paper appears in this issue. 


One point some individuals and ANOS 
groups need to remember is that The 
Orchadian does not just “appear” by 
itself. As Editor, | can only print what | 
receive. | make no apologies for what | 
have presented, in close to 400 pages, 
since taking over in September 1996. In 
my short time as Editor, over 30 new taxa 
have been described, there has also been 
a mix of genera, taxonomy and cultivation 
notes. Hybrid registrations and show 
reports have also appeared at regular 
intervals. Australian orchids, as well as 
species from Papua New Quinea, New 
Zealand, New Caledonia and the Pacific 
Islands have featured. Only quality photos 
and drawings have been used. Well over 
100 hours of work goes into each issue of 
The Orchadian, and | feel this time spent 
is reflected in the quality pages of the 
publication. 


To my critics | ask just one question; 
What have. YOU done to promote or 
contribute to this journal? 

David P. Banks 


dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 
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Dendrobium carrii - A few notes on how to grow it... 


Gerry Walsh 
46A Fourth Ave., Llandilo NSW 2747 


Dendrobium carrii is not well know in cultivation. It is a rare species, closely related to D. monophyllum 
and D. schneiderae, within the section Australorchis. I’ve been sitting here staring into space for ten 
minutes now, hoping for a bolt of enlightenment from heaven, trying to count up the number of plants 
that I’ve actually observed in flower. And I’ve come up with the grand total of three. And this figure is 
50% of the total number of plants that I’ve seen in the bush houses of Sydney over the past eighteen 
years. This gives some pointer as to how uncommon D. carrii is in cultivation. Then again, it might mean 


that I’m a social outcast and don’t get many invites. 


D. carrii has never been freely available during 
my orchid lifetime. | have a collection of old 
Orchid nursery catalogues and not even Deanes 
Orchids, a very prominent provider of native 
orchids in the 1970s and 80s, had it listed for 
Sale. | did find D. carrii in the catalogue of Orara 
Valley Nursery (near Coffs Harbour) from 1984. 
The opening line of the brief description states: 
“Difficult to grow”. 


This simple phrase suggests one of the reasons 
Why there isn’t'more D. carrii around. Not many 
growers have had sufficient success with 
Cultivating it to allow for harvesting off of pieces 
to other enthusiasts. 


Growers | know who have seen it in the wild tell 
me it is often abundant where it does turn up, 
but that these locations can be fairly spread out 
across its limited range of distribution. So, 
because it is hard to grow, and because fallen 
Plants are just not encountered with any 
frequency - D. carrii will only be seen 
infrequently on show benches for the 
foreseeable future. | have had no success with 
Setting seed pods either. 


D. carrii is restricted to the mountains between 
the Kirrama Range (Tully) and the Mt. Windsor 
Tableland (south-west of Cooktown) in north 
Queensland. It is mainly confined to the upland 
Cloud forests ( around the 900 metre mark or 
higher. Up some of the larger eastern river 
valleys, away from the coast, it occasionally 
Sneaks down to around the 450 metre altitude. 
| have never heard or read of it being found on 
rock, so | assume it is strictly an epiphyte. 


This is a species that | haven’t seen in the wild 
( at close quarters at least. In June 1994 | 
believe | was eyeballing it through a pair. of 
Nikon 9x25 binoculars, on a low ridge above 
the North Johnstone River. | was actually 
Scanning large clumps of D. speciosum (variety 
Indeterminable, but that’s another story) in 
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some huge emergent trees of the canopy. 


From far below | may not have homed in on 
those slender D. monophyllum look-alike bulbs 
on the upper-most, finger-thick branchlets on 
the very roof of some of the nearby trees. But it 
had been my good fortune to have received a 
collection of sticks and orchids, some 18 
months previously, from Colin Hunt, that were 
indeed healthy examples of D. carrii , which had 
been obtained from this same general locality. 


These sticks with their much appreciated cargo 
on board allowed me, in conjunction with my 
telescopic detective work, to ascertain quite 
clearly just what conditions D. carrii seems to 
opt for in the wild. The main aspect these wild 
conditions seemed to provide were high light 
and huge air movement. So five years of 
successful bush house culture suggests that | 
must have done my homework correctly. 


The first thing | noticed with the twigs that the 
D. carrii grew on was that there was no thick or 
stringy moss of any kind on them. There was 
only a kind of thin black lichen ( more like an 
algae | suppose. So the roots of the orchids 
were not being nurtured by wet or damp moss 
at all. The thin stain of black lichen may have 
provided some form of nutrient but certainly no 
moisture retentive characteristic. 


The orchids also displayed a willingness to 
aerialise their roots. Even the rhizomes and their 
pseudobulbs. showed a real tendency to shoot 
away from the host twigs. The bulbs also tend 
to stand clear of the twigs on their stilt-like 
roots, which may need to grow an inch or two 
before anchoring to the host. 
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Once again, this aerialising points to an orchid 
that does not want to get its feet wet. 


However, as we all know, a species that 
primarily lives in north Queensland cloud forest, 
as high as possible on its host trees, would 
most certainly be exposed to high air 
movement. As this air movement often takes 
the form of moisture laden ‘clouds’ and mists, 
we can say with absolute confidence that D. 
carrii loves high humidity. Also, if my plants are 
any guide, it can temperatures just below 
freezing for short periods. 


Linking all the ingredients together, we come up 
with the recipe best suited for the successful 
cultivation’ of D. carrii. Those ingredients are 
fairly high light, plenty of air movement, high 
humidity, but definitely no wet feet. What a 
wonderful theory this all is ( and what a great 
pity it is that theories have to be proven. Before 
you can grow it you have to get a piece. Then 
you have to mount it up. 


Because of its growth habit, D. carrii is best 
grown on a mount that is both long and circular, 
but still thin. A piece of tree branch up to a 
metre long and around 5 or 6 cms thick is ideal, 
but what kind of tree to use? | haven’t used 
paperbark but | imagine it would be OK. I’ve 
had good results with limbs of Leptospermum 
attenuatum, a common species in _ the 
sandstone country around Sydney but which 
also extends from southern Queensland to 
Victoria along the Great Divide. 


It has extremely flaky bark ( often peeling off in 
long, flat, paper thin strips up to 1 cm wide. 
Because it is flat it is difficult to over water any 
orchid roots that find their way under it. And it 
may also help keep the roots cool. Actually, this 
is the only host I’ve ever used. That’s not 
surprising because I’ve only got two plants of D. 
carrii ( both are now good specimens so this 
can’t be too bad a host. 


The reason you will need a long round host is 
because of the D. carrii growth habit. The 
species is reminiscent of a slender form of D. 
monophyllum but with up to two inches 
between pseudobulbs which are connected by 
a thin strand of rhizome. These tend to circle 
around the host and will fork fairly frequently. 


Once it gets a move on, D. carrii can actually 
grow quite fast. It’s just that this ‘go on’ 
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sometimes ups and goes before your piece 
knows what’s happening and bang ( it’s gone 
alright! Once it goes backwards it is invariably 
curtains. 


The growths are topped with one or two very 
thin leaves, but it is not uncommon to see three. 
Because these are so thin, for dendrobiums that 
is, they are very susceptible to die-back and 
spotting. Once this starts they’ll nearly always 
defoliate in short time. Consequently, D. carrii 
will often end up with a dozen dead back bulbs 
and just two or three green ones at the business 
end of the rhizome. It’s as if the dead ones are 
hunting down the green ones. It’s up to the 
grower to ensure the ‘greens’ get all the help 
they’re entitled to. 


The spring flowering D. carrii is quite shy to 
bloom, in Sydney anyway. The usual raceme 
length is around five cms and while ten flowers 
is achievable in the wild, we down here in the 
temperate zone can only expect five or so. 
Perfume is faint but sweet. Flowers are around 
14 mm or so. Take a good look at the 
accompanying photo by David Titmuss for all 
the other details. 
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Mail Orders our Speciality 
Phone prior to visiting 
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Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 


New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (reprinted from The Orchid Review) 


January and February 1998 registrations; 
Nesbitts 


Caladenia 
Fairy Princess 


Fairy Floss x tentaculata 


Dendrobium 
Redpin 

Victorian Darlington 
Victorian Splendour 


N. Roper 
W. Turville 
W. Turville 


Pinterry x Red River 
Ellen x Yondi 
Rutherford Blushing Bride x Gillian Leaney 


Diuris 
Bridgewater 
Earwig 


Nesbitts 
Nesbitts 


palachila x corymbosa 
corymbosa x sulphurea 


Sarcochilus 
Charlotte 
Tin Yin Lara 


Marion x Fitzhart 
Melody x fitzgeraldii 


N. Roper 
B. Gregory 


Sarconopsis 

Barry Collins Srnps. Aussie Gem x Sarco. Heidi P. Spence 
Rita Anderson Sarco. Lois x Phal. amabilis Kingfisher 
Yvonne Srnps. Lavinia x Phal. amabilis P. Spence 


Orchids 
Austratia 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


WAL & JILL UPTON 
KKK *K 
Sarcochilus Orchids 


of Australia 
by Walter T: Upton 


The first book to cover all aspects of 


Subscription Rates 
Sea Mail Aus. $38.00 or US$30 
Air Mail Aus. $55.00 or US$45 
Single Copy Air Mail US$10 


Species and hybrids of this popular 


genus. Personally signed by the author. 
$35.00 including postage 
within Australia 


* & 


22 Selina Ave, 
Kariong Phone: 


N.S.W. 2250 O2 4340 2152 


Email: walupton@ozemail.com.au 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 
Australia 


4 ‘(Advise Card Name, 
MasterCarcl Number and - VISA 


Expiry Date) Ea 
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Notes from the International Orchid Registrar - on Dockrillia 


Peter F. Hunt 
International Orchid Registrar 


International Authority for the Registration of Orchid Hybrids 


PO Box 1072 Frome 
Somerset BA11 5NY England 


This note is in response to recent published comments on the genus Dockrillia when applied to hybrid 
registrations. The concerns pointed out have been considered and noted. 


As a botanist and taxonomist, | quite accept 
that Dockrillia is a good genus for botanical and 
exhibiting/award purposes. However until such 
time as a majority of orchid taxonomists agree 
on the re-allocation of all 2400 species of 
Dendrobium (sensu lato) into the many genera 
that Brieger and others have created and 
resurrected, and the necessary nomenclatural 
combinations have been published, (and the 
majority of plants in private and public 
collections and in nursery catalogues have 
been re-labelled), the International Registration 
Authority for Orchid Hybrids will continue to 
maintain the status quo. 


| understand from colleagues, currently 
undertaking research into the generic 
delimitations in the whole family using 
molecular genetics and other criteria, that 
considerable further research is needed into the 
taxonomy of the genus Dendrobium before 
anything that could be considered definitive is 
published. When the work has been published 
the IRAOH will certainly amend the records in 
the International Orchid Register. 


As most if not all botanists are agreed on the 
particular generic concepts concerned it was 
possible to accept many of the smaller “splits” 
in the Sarcanthoid orchids (and also 
Masdevallia etc) because there were very few 
species involved (unlike Dendrobium) being 
used as parents. Many of these small genera 
and their species did not enter registration until 
after the genera were described or resurrected 
and widely accepted by the orchid growing 
fraternity. 


Our policy is not to unnecessarily inflate the 
register with unnecessary new hybrid genera 
and not to apply any major taxonomic decisions 
until they have been widely accepted and their 
circumscription’s agreed and not to amend the 
register on a piecemeal basis. 


Incidentally the situation in Dendrobium is very 
similar to that in Epidendrum, Odontoglossum 
and Oncidium. Bulbophyllum and Eria would 
cause very few problems as there are so very 
few hybrids involved. 
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ANOS AGM 8/8/98 

The Annual General Meeting of the Australasian Native Orchid Society will be held on Saturday 8th 

August 1998 at the Gosford RSL, 26 Pacific Highway, West Gosford, commencing at 10am. Morning 

tea will be provided. 

The elections of council positions for 1998/99 will take place. The positions, which will be declared 

vacant are; President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor and 7 Councillors. 

Nominations for election of ANOS Council are called for. These should be signed by a financial member 

of the Society and counter-signed by the nominee and lodged with the Secretary by 31st July 1998 
w 
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grower, Richard Hanman D. Titmuss 
Pterostylis nutans, albino form, from Anglesea, Victoria. 


D.P. Bank 


Pterostylis nutans, colony of normal and albino forms growing at Anglesea, Victoria. 
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ORCHID 
NURSERY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 

flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 


768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (02) 6553 1012 
- Cisitors Welcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* Austmoss Live Sphagnum Moss 
* N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark, Port Pots 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 02 4739 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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ORCHIDACEOUS 
BOOKS 


Specialist supplier of 
ORCHID BOOKS 


“Dendrobium 
Orchids of Australia” 


by Walter T Upton, 1989 
(New stock ex USA) 


$99.95 Postpaid ANYWHERE 


in Australia 


Write now for your free catalogue: 
P.O. Box 378, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


SHOWROOM: Suite 2, Colonial Building, 
75 Main Street, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 
Ph: (02) 6628-1438 


o 


Fax: (02) 6628-1999 


Dockrill - Australian Indigenous 

Orchids Vol 1 & 2 ... ..2..... 
Vermeulen - Orchids of Borneo 

Vol. 1 & 2 ...each $60.00 
Comber - Orchids of Java... ... ... ...$70.00 
Orchids of New Caledonia... ... ... ...$30.00 
Peter O'Byrne - Orchids of 

Lowland PNG ... 2... ... 6. s+. «s. -.-$95:00 
AOS - Orchid Photography ... ... ... ...$24.00 
Backhouse & Jeanes - Orchids of 

Victoria eee .. $55.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Rae Iidearefton 

sect. Latourea & Spatulata $35.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendrobium 

sect. Oxyglossum ... ... wee eee 42.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Baer 

Islands & Bougainville ...... ... ...$47.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Vanuatu $30.00 
McQueen - Orchids of Brazil... ... ...$32.50 
Cribb & Whistler - Orchids of Samoa $36.00 


.each $75.00 


Doli) ox COSTS EXTRA 


107 ROBERTS STREET, ESSENDON, VICTORIA 3040 
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Albinism in Australian Orchids 
David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 


There is the potential for albino forms in all of our orchids. In the broad sense, these are plants whose 
flowers lack the anthocyanins and colour genes which are generally characteristic for the given 
species. They are devoid of any red influence. The plants will also lack any of these pigments and often 
lack the vigour of their coloured counterparts. In most cases the flowers are pure white, sometimes 
with a touch of green, others are pure green. In many of the popular exotic orchid genera, such as 
Paphiopedilum, Cattleya and Laelia, these unique plants can command high prices. In Australia, we 
have our share of orchid species which are known to have albino forms. The purpose of this paper is 
to list, for the first time, species for which albino forms are known. This list is obviously not complete, 
as there would be examples for which | am unaware. | would welcome any feedback (and photographs 
if possible) to broaden our knowledge in this area. 


Epiphytes and Lithophytes 
Bulbophyllum baileyi 
Bulbophyllum lamingtonense 
Bulbophyllum longiflorum 
Bulbophyllum macphersonii 
Bulbophyllum shepherdii 
Cadetia taylori 

Cymbidium canaliculatum 
Dendrobium antennatum 
Dendrobium bigibbum 
Dendrobium cacatua 
Dendrobium canaliculatum 
Dendrobium canaliculatum 
Dendrobium discolor 
Dendrobium gracilicaule 
Dendrobium jonesii subsp. magnificum 
Dendrobium kingianum 
Dendrobium lichenastrum 
Dendrobium melaleucaphilum 
Dendrobium nindii 
Dendrobium phalaenopsis 
Dendrobium nindii 
Dendrobium smillieae 
Dendrobium speciosum 
Dendrobium tarberi (D. speciosum subsp. hillii) 
Dendrobium tetragonum 
Dendrobium trilamellatum 
Dockrillia pugioniformis 
Dockrillia rigida 

Dockrillia striolata 
Peristeranthus hillii 
Plectorrhiza tridentata 
Sarcochilus aequalis 
Sarcochilus australis 
Sarcochilus ceciliae 
Sarcochilus falcatus 
Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii 
Sarcochilus hartmannii 
Sarcochilus hillii 

Sarcochilus roseus 


Sarcochilus spathulatus 
Sarcochilus weinthalii 
Vanda hindsii 


Terrestrials 
Acianthus caudatus 
Acianthus fornicatus 
Caladenia carnea 
Caladenia catenata 
Caladenia concinna 
Caladenia deformis 
Caladenia dilatata 
Caladenia latifolia 
Caladenia stellata 
Calochilus campestris 
Calochilus paludosus 
Calochilus robertsonii 
Chiloglottis trapeziformis 
Dipodium ensifolium 
Dipodium pulchellum 
Diuris aurea 
Diuris corymbosa 
Diuris maculata 
Diuris punctata 
Glossodia major 
Glossodia minor 
Leptoceras menziesii 
Lyperanthus suaveolens 
Orthoceras strictum 
Phaius australis 
Pterostylis acuminata 
Pterostylis coccina 
Pterostylis concinna 
Pterostylis nutans 
Pterostylis ophioglossa 
Pterostylis pedunculata 
Spathoglottis plicata 
Spiranthes australis 
Thelymitra nuda 
Thelymitra pauciflora 
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D.P. Banks D.P. Banks 
Pterostylis ophioglossa Pterostylis pedunculata 
green form from Neath, New South Wales. albino form from South Australia. 


grower, Bill Olsen D.P. Banks 
Cymbidium canaliculatum 
albino form from Queensland. 
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R. Howlett J. Jeanes 
Calochilus campestris Calochilus paludosus 
albino form from New South Wales. pale form from Victoria. 


J. Jeanes grower, Ron Howlett D. Titmuss 
Calochilus robertsonii Spiranthes australis 
albino form from Genoa Creek, Victoria. white form from South Australia. 
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A New Combination in Cheirostylis Blume (Orchidaceae) from Vanuatu 
and New Caledonia and a New Name for a Gastrodia R. Br. from India 


and Pakistan. 


Abstract 


David L. Jones and Mark A. Clements 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Gastrodia orobanchoides F.Muell., described from Vanuatu, is transferred to the genus Cheirostylis. 
Gastrodia falconeri is a new name for G. orobanchoides (Falc.) Benth. 


Introduction 

The genus Cheirostylis Blume consists of about 
25 species distributed in Africa, Asia, Malesia, 
Polynesia and Australia. They are small 
terrestrial, lithophytic or epiphytic orchids 
included by Dressler (1993) in the tribe 
Cranichidae, subtribe Goodyerinae. Key 
generic characters include: fleshy rhizomes 
lacking roots, these occurring as ventral ridges 
from which rhizoids arise; sepals connate 
basally; lateral sepals connate to form a 
synsepalum; and, a bilobed labellum lamina 
with the lobes divergent and dentate. 


While revising the Australian species of 
Cheirostylis (Jones 1997), the type of the genus 
(C. montana Blume) from L was examined, 
together with taxa from countries adjacent to 
Australia. 


From this study it became apparent that 
Gastrodia orobanchoides F.Muell., described 
from Vanuatu, is a species of Cheirostylis and is 
distinct from all other species in the region. 
Gastrodia orobanchoides is here transferred to 
Cheirostylis. Also because of the existence of 
the Mueller name the later published homonym 
(1880), Gastrodia orobanchoides (Falc.) Benth. 
from Pakistan (Renz 1984), must receive a new 
name. 


New Combination 


Cheirostylis orobanchoides (F.Muell.) 
D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem., comb. nov. 
Basionym: Gastrodia orobanchoides F.Muell., 
Contr. Phyt. New Hebrides 22 (1873). 

Type: Erromango, F.A.Campbell (holotype: MEL 
220673). 


Illustration 
Plate 206, Hall> (1977) - as C. montana. 


Distribution and Ecology 

Vanuatu (Erromango) and New Caledonia, 
including the Isle of Pines. Grows in rainforest. 
Flowering period: October. 


Recognition 

Cheirostylis orobanchoides is similar to C. 
montana but can be distinguished by its more 
robust habit; larger flowers with the sepals 
forming a conspicuously inflated tube (narrow 
in C. montana); labellum exserted about 5 mm 
beyond the sepals (about 2 mm in C. montana); 
labellum lamina deeply lobed with the lobes 
hardly spreading (lobes widely divergent in C. 
montana); and, three to six pairs of calli in the 
tubular base of the labellum (two or three pairs 
in C. montana). 


New Name 


Gastrodia falconeri D.L. Jones & M.A. 
Clem., nom. nov. 

Basionym: Gamoplexis orobanchoides Falc., in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. London 20, Il: 293, t.13 (1847); 
Gastrodia orobanchoides (Falc.) Benth., Gen. 
Plant. 3: 617 (1880), nom. illeg., non F. Muell. 
(1873). 

Type: Himalaya “In umbrosis humidis inter 
montes Emodenses ad altitudinem circider 
7000 pedem supra mare”. Falconer 1083 
(holotype: K, n.v). 


Illustration 
Renz (1984) - as Gastrodia orobanchoides. 


Distribution and Ecology 

The Himalayan region of India and Pakistan. 
Grows at 2000-3000 m. Flowering period: July 
and August (Hooker 1894, Renz 1984). 
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Named after Hugh Falconer (1808-1865), We thank the directors of L and MEL for the 
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Fourth Australasian Native Orchid Conference and Show 
5-8 October 2000. 


The Fourth Australasian Native Orchid Conference and Show, will be held in Melbourne, Victoria in the 
year 2000. 


The Conference and Show will use the theme “Native Orchids - Our Natural Heritage” in the displays 
and the content of the conference. The theme was chosen to highlight the beautiful heritage we have 
in our Australasian orchid flora. It will also be used to emphasise the importance of retaining natural 
bushland, as this is where our orchids can be found. 


The Conference will be over three days, with keynote speakers introducing diverse session topics. 
Other speakers interested in presenting papers in these sessions are invited to contact us with details. 


A venue has been chosen which will present the Show in the best light possible. It contains a large 
display area, with floor to ceiling windows overlooking parkland and native gardens. Ample light will 
be used to display the exhibits at their best. As well as containing the spectacular orchids, which will 
be judged, the Show will present a detailed look at the natural habitats where our orchids are found. 
A photographic competition and art display depicting native orchids will be included in the Show. 


The venue, Karralyka, is in Ringwood, an eastern suburb of Melbourne. It has easy access, ample 
Parking, and a range of accommodation is being organised nearby. 


Further information can be obtained by mailing back the return slip included in this issue of The. 
Orchadian, or by contacting: 


The Conference Secretariat, 
PO Box 5152, Templestowe Heights Victoria 3107. 
Details are also on the ANOS Conference Home Page: 
http://www.ozemail.aust.com/~graemebr/anos-con.html 
c° 
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M. Harrison 


Dendrobium melaleucaphilum, 


in situ - the Blue Mountains, New South Wales. 
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The Dendrobium tetragonum Complex 


Michael Harrison 
Macquarie Native Orchids, 


68 Howes Road, North Wilberforce NSW 2756 


Dendrobium tetragonum was one of the first orchids | acquired as a native orchid neophyte in the late 
1960’s. It came as a bare-rooted plant from a family friend-of-a-friend who had heard about this new- 
found teenaged passion, the only instructions being that it should be tied to a treefern fibre totem and 
kept cool and damp in a shady spot in the garden. | already had plants of D. speciosum, D kingianum 
and D. gracilicaule, and in keeping with their upright habits of growth, | proceeded to attach my new 
treasure in an erect position on the requisite fibre totem obtained from a local nursery. 


| remember well my confusion when, after a 
certain time, a new growth appeared and, 
instead of growing upwards, it came out from 
the base of the plant at right angles, and then 
became increasingly pendulous as it matured. 
Each day after school | would study my small 
collection of plants and marvel at the progress | 
saw there. | loved the look of the new roots as 
they emerged and made their way across and 
into the potting mix, often to appear later from 
the bottom of the pot, and the first appearance 
of a new growth was always greeted with great 
excitement. 


But this D. tetragonum had me stumped. | 
couldn’t conceive of a plant that purposely 
wanted to grow down rather than up, and 
although it seemed to be thriving, with plenty of 
new root growth, | felt sure it, or |, was doing 
something wrong. It wasn’t until some time 
later, when | received as a birthday gift a copy 
of Alick Dockrill’s monumental work Australian 
Indigenous Orchids Vol. 1 (1969) that | 
discovered my plant of D. tetragonum was 
performing as nature had intended. 


As time went by, and the orchid bug really took 
hold, | was able to build my collection, always 
interested in learning about where a plant came 
from and its preferred growing conditions. It 
Was exciting to bring home a new specimen, to 
get it established in a pot or on a hanging slab, 
and to see it grow and flower, a link to those 
wild, hidden places deep in the bush where 
these wondrous plants live out their secret lives. 


More plants of D. tetragonum came my way, 
from a number of sources, and | began to 
appreciate the various forms of this species, 
Noting not only the obvious floral differences, 
but also the more subtle vegetative 
Characteristics. Reference works and 
discussions with other enthusiasts enabled me 


to identify these forms as botanical varieties, 
and by noting their various distributions, | came 
to understand D. tetragonum as a species 
extending along the east coast of Australia from 
central New South Wales to far north 
Queensland. The names D. tetragonum var. 
tetragonum, var. giganteum and _ var. 
hayesianum became etched in my psyche, and 
for a decade or more | was secure in the 
knowledge that I knew and understood both the 
physical nature of the species and the details of 
its taxonomy. 


However, with the advent of the “new” 
taxonomy in the late 1980’s, this familiar 
situation changed dramatically. In 1989, Mark 
Clements and David Jones of the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens in Canberra, 
proposed substantial changes to the taxonomic 
status of a number of well known and widely 
cultivated epiphytic Australian orchids, 
including D. tetragonum. These new proposals 
were as a result of an increase in the knowledge 
of Australian orchid taxonomy, flowing from the 
utilisation of more thorough diagnostic 
techniques for discriminating between species, 
rigorous comparative field studies, and the 
application of a more narrow species concept. 


Prior to this time, D. tetragonum had been 
considered a complex species, and generally 
speaking, botanists and hobbyists alike 
acknowledged four broadly distinct regional 
forms. The conventional treatment of D. 
tetragonum recognised these forms as 
botanical varieties, and legitimately or 
otherwise, they were known as var. tetragonum, 
the “NSW north-coast form”, var. giganteum 
and var. hayesianum. 


Clearly, these orchids, when considered as a 
group, exhibit distinguishing features that set 
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them apart from other species in what is 
currently accepted as section Dendrocoryne of 
the genus Dendrobium. They all are 
vegetatively very similar, producing semi- 
pendulous to pendulous, four-sided 
pseudobulbs. and relatively fine, extensively 
branching roots. Also, all produce slender- 
segmented, “spidery” flowers of similar shape 
and colour. and, in nature, their preference for 
cool, damp, shady environments is consistent. 
That they are closely related is not in question, 
but how best to taxonomically express the 
relationship became the issue. 


Taxonomy is the science of determining how 
best to classify living organisms according to 
their evolutionary pathways and relationships, 
based upon the available evidence and within 
the structures and definitions of the system. 
The analysis of morphological and anatomical 
features has been the cornerstone of this 
system, but increasingly taxonomists are 
applying sophisticated diagnostic tools such as 
electropheretic and immunological studies, in 
vitro fertility and chromosome analysis, and 
reproductive and behavioural (habitat) research 
to more precisely determine relationships and 
taxa. 


One of the tenets of modern taxonomy is that 
the species is the lowest unit or rank of 
biological classification. A species is defined, 
more or less, as a group of individuals that 
freely interbreed under natural conditions and 
circumstances, and produce viable, fertile 
offspring. The concept of a biological variety 
would seem to be outdated, and even the rank 
of subspecies is questionable nowadays. 


Speciation (the formation of new species) is a 
process of divergence, whereby new species 
evolve or grow out of existing species. For this 
to happen, a new species must be excluded 
from genetic interaction with its parent species 
and from any other sibling species which may 
be also developing. Geographic isolation of 
populations due to climatic or other changes is 
probably the most common causative agent 
(but other factors may contribute), and this will 
eventually result in chemical isolation, at which 
stage a species is considered to be genetically 
fixed. However, the entire process occurs 
relatively slowly, and the point at which a new 
species is actually fixed may be difficult to 
precisely determine. Morphological similarities 
in closely related species may _ hinder 
identification, and overlapping distribution 
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patterns confuse the issue further. 

When a_ taxonomist makes a_ fresh 
determination about the classification of a 
species or group of species (and this usually 
includes the publication of new names), such a 
treatment is only that  taxonomist’s 
interpretation of the available data. With groups 
of closely related species, such opinions are 


subjective, and different classifications simply 


reflect different interpretations. Although 
taxonomic opinions vary, over a period of time 
certain classifications and scientific names will 
gain general acceptance because they are seen 
to logically fit the available evidence and adhere 
to the definitions of the system. These names 
will stand as the “correct” names for the 
species and groups concerned, until such time 
as an alternate or amended classification is 
proposed, and the process is repeated. In 
absolute terms, there are no correct names, and 
our system of biological classification is subject 
to constant change. 


As contemporary taxonomists have applied 
more and more precise diagnostic principles 
and techniques to many areas of plant and 
animal classification in recent times, there has 
been a proliferation of “new” species (or, more 
correctly, new species names), many of which 
have come from the splitting of existing species 
or species complexes. Where this will end is 
anybody’s guess, but with the current direction 
it would seem likely that existing species will 
continue to be broken up into smaller units. 


When Clements and Jones proposed separate 
species status for each of the forms or varieties 
of D. tetragonum, it was both an expression of 
their contemporary approach to the 
classification of the Australian orchid flora, as 
well as the rationalisation of a long-standing 
unsatisfactory taxonomic situation. 


Dendrobium tetragonum 
(D. tetragonum var. tetragonum) 


D. tetragonum was originally described (i.e. 
named according to the proper rules of 
botanical nomenclature) by Allan Cunningham 
in 1839, from plants he had collected in the 
Moreton Bay district of south-eastern 
Queensland in the 1820’s. Once other varieties 
such as var. giganteum and var. hayesianum 
were described, just on a century later, the 
autonym var. tetragonum was applied to the 
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name of this orchid, designating it as the type 

variety (i.e. the variety upon which the species 
name is based). The name D. tetragonum 
remains unchanged under the Clements and 
Jones proposals, but the varietal name 
becomes superfluous. 


It is likely that Gilbert’s var. variabilis (Australian 
Orchid Review, Dec. 1937) is a composite 
description involving more than one taxon 
within the D. tetragonum complex. In describing 
this variety, Gilbert refers to “three well-defined 
colour variations, and many minor differences” 
as well as variations in labellum shape. It is now 
generally listed as a synonym of D. tetragonum 
(v. tetragonum). 


This orchid occurs from around the Nowra 
district on the mid-south coast of New South 
Wales, northwards into south-eastern 
Queensland, to around Hervey Bay. It is usually 
found fairly close to the coast, commonly in the 
low coastal ranges, but in some places it 
extends to higher altitudes on the main ranges 
and tablelands further inland, but always on the 
eastern side of the Great Dividing Range. 


Typically, D. -tetragonum grows on rainforest 
trees along watercourses, often within a metre 
or so of the ground, but higher up on its host as 
Well, and nearly always in moderate to heavy 
shade. It will colonise a number of different 
host tree species. but usually those with papery, 
flaky or furrowed bark. Amongst its common 
hosts are the Scrub Myrtle (Backhousia 
myrtifolia) and the Tree Heath (Trochocarpa 
laurina), both of which are prolific epiphytic 
orchid hosts. 


The pendulous pseudobulbs grow to about 350 
mm. long, occasionally a little longer. They are 
cylindrical and very slender, almost wiry, in their 
Proximal portions, but gradually expand to take 
On their characteristic swollen, distinctly four- 
Sided appearance. Mature pseudobulbs carry 
four or five dark green apical leaves with 
undulate margins. 


The relatively short inflorescences on D. 
tetragonum carry two to six starry flowers 30 
mm. to 50 mm. tall. Flower colour is 
Creamy/green to light bronze, with dark 
red/brown edging along the margins of the 
Sepals. The lip is white with irregular red 
Markings on the side and mid-lobes, which 
tend to run more or less across the labellum at 
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right angles to the long axis of the lip. This 
species will regularly flower from small 
pseudobulbs only 50 mm. long, and flowering 
sized pseudobulbs will continue to produce 
flowers for many successive seasons, making a 
mature plant in full bloom an impressive sight. 


A form of this species from around the New 
South Wales / Queensland border ranges 
produces longer, more arching pseudobulbs, 
which flower from nodes along their entire 
length, as well as from the apical flowering 
nodes. The flowers on this form are slightly 
smaller than the norm, averaging only about 25 
mm. tall, and are highly perfumed. 


Dendrobium melaleucaphilum 
(D. tetragonum var. melaleucaphilum) 


For years, the existence of a large-flowered 
form of D. tetragonum was known from coastal 
districts of northern New South Wales, but it 
had no separate taxonomic status. However, 
growers and breeders were well aware of its 
horticultural potential and it was widely referred 
to as the “NSW north coast form”. It was 
described by Clements and Jones in 1989 as D. 
melaleucaphilum. Alick Dockrill has 
subsequently combined it as D. tetragonum var. 
melaleucaphilum in Australian Indigenous 
Orchids (2nd ed. 1992). 


This orchid is variable and has close affinities 
with D. tetragonum (var. tetragonum) Typically, it 
carries tall, spidery, greenish-yellow or bronze- 
coloured flowers around 70 mm. tall, but up to 
100 mm. tall, generally with varying amounts of 
red/brown along the margins of the sepals, but 
seldom as strong or as solid as in D. 
tetragonum. The floral segments are more 
attenuated than in D. tetragonum and because 
of their longer, more filamentous nature, they 
tend to twist and turn somewhat, often 
producing a slight asymmetry in the shape of. 
the flower when viewed from the front. The 
labellum is also similar to D. tetragonum, white 
with irregular red markings across the lip. 
However, itis appreciably wider and its apex 
turns sharply under. Vegetatively, it is virtually 
indistinguishable from D. tetragonum, although 
at their maximum length, the pseudobulbs on 
D. melaleucaphilum are marginally longer. 
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The typical form of this species is of coastal 
occurrence, with a distribution from around the 
Nambucca River, between Kempsey and Coffs 
Harbour, extending into southern Queensland, 
where its northern limit is uncertain due to 
confusion with D. tetragonum (var. tetragonum). 
It colonises the prickly teatree (Melaleuca 
styphelioides), a small to medium-sized 
paperbark tree which favours poorly drained, 
seasonally swampy areas in gullies and low- 
lying situations, often near salt or brackish 
waterways. In these paperbark forests, D. 
melaleucaphilum often forms extensive 
colonies of thousands of plants, growing from 
almost ground level to the uppermost branches. 
In these situations, D. melaleucaphilum is 
confined to M. styphelioides , despite the 
presence of other potential hosts, including 
other paperbarks. It should be noted that in 
some places D. tetragonum (var. tetragonum) 
also grows on WM. styphelioides in the coastal 
lowlands. 


There are isolated populations of a D. 
tetragonum-group species known from the Blue 
Mountains, west of Sydney; in the Wattagan 
and Wyong State Forests, south-west of 
Newcastle; in the Hastings Valley; and on Mt. 
Belmore, south-west of Casino in northern 
NSW. Also, from the Blackdown Tableland, 150 
km. due west of Rockhampton in central- 
eastern Queensland, another orchid is known 
which is similar but subtly different. At present, 
they are all probably referable to D. 
melaleucaphilum, but further investigation is 
required to determine their status. 


Dendrobium capitisyork 
(D. tetragonum var. giganteum Gilbert. in part) 
(D. tetragonum var. tomentosum) 


The convoluted nomenclatural history of this 
orchid makes for interesting reading, and is a 
good example of how orchid names and their 
application can become confused. 


The earliest usage of the name D. tetragonum 
var. giganteum was published in Orchidol. 
Zeylanica by Reg Leaney in 1934. It did not 
include a Latin diagnosis, but as this was prior 
to the introduction of Latin in the /nternational 
Code of Botanical Nomenclature as a 
requirement for the description of a new taxon 
(introduced on 1st January 1935), this omission 
does not affect the legitimacy of Leaney’s 
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description. It is, however, a somewhat brief 
description, and in its entirety states: “D. 
tetragonum var. giganteum. This variety comes 
from the Northern part of Australia and has 
larger flowers of much more substance which 
are almost honey-coloured. Petals and sepals 
twisted.”. 


The paucity of details in this description makes 
interpretation difficult, but the fact that Leaney 
makes no mention of the distinctive features of 
D. capitisyork, such as red/brown markings on 
the face of the flower, and the large, pointed 
labellum, has lead Mark Clements to the 
conclusion that Leaney was actually referring to 
D. cacatua, based on his reference to “almost 
honey-coloured” flowers. It is Clements’ 
contention that D. tetragonum var. giganteum 
Leaney is the correct name, at varietal level, for 
D. cacatua ! 


The name var. giganteum was next used by 
Percy Gilbert when he _ redescribed D. 
tetragonum var. giganteum in December 1937, 
validated by Latin diagnosis in June 1942, in the 
Australian Orchid Review, from plants collected 
in north Queensland. It is unclear as to why 
Gilbert felt the need to re-establish this taxon, 
for he must surely have been aware of Leaney’s 
description three years earlier; perhaps he 
thought it was imprecise or inadequate. 
Presumably, Gilbert believed he was reapplying 
the name var. giganteum to the same taxon 
Leaney had described in 1934, but strangely he 
makes no reference to Leaney. 


In his description, Gilbert quotes W.H. Nicholls’ 
reference in correspondence to a “very fine 
form....with flowers spotted like a leopard “ , as 
well as “the callus ridge on the lamina of the 
labellum is densely ciliate‘. These features 
clearly correspond to D. capitisyork. Gilbert 
then includes details of a plant that he, Gilbert, 
had received “from near Cairns”, in which “the 
perianth was pale yellow edged in reddish- 
brown, the labellum being lemon-yellow and 
very large”. The references here to flower colour 
are not typical of D. capitisyork but are not 
unknown in this species. Certainly, D. 
capitisyork does have a large labellum. 


When Clements was reviewing the D. 
tetragonum complex in the 1980’s, he 
concluded that Gilbert’s description of var. 
giganteum is composite, in that it refers to two 
different taxa, these being the species now 
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known as D. capitisyork and D. cacatua, 
“based purely on reference to colour of flowers” 
(M. Clements pers. comm.). He decided 
therefore that the name D. tetragonum var. 
giganteum Gilbert was unreliable and could not 
be applied to this taxon with confidence, 
particularly in view of the fact that no type 
specimens could be found. Also, in personal 
correspondence, Mark Clements, referring to 
his acceptance of Leaney’s 1934 description of 
var. giganteum, states: “We were, as any other 
botanist would be, obliged to reject the name 
var. giganteum Gilbert, because it is a later 
homonym of var. giganteum  Leaney, 
irrespective of its intended use.” On two counts, 
Clements rejects Gilbert’s var. giganteum, but 
first and foremost because of its earlier use by 
Leaney. 


An interesting and perhaps _ significant 
development in this saga is Alick Dockrill’s 
recent assertion that the plant to which Gilbert 
was referring in the second part of his 
description, that he had received “from near 
Cairns”, was given to Gilbert by Dockrill, all 
those years ago (A. Dockrill, pers. comm.). 
Further, Dockrill insists that this plant was 
unquestionably D. capitisyork, which he had 
Collected himself. Dockrill also makes the point 
that in those days he was unaware of the 
existence of the species now known as D. 
Cacatua and that all D. tetragonum plants from 
north Queensland in cultivation were D. 
Capitisyork. 


Certain problems also exist with the name D. 
tetragonum var. tomentosum, described by 
W.H. Nicholls in a short paper in the Australian 
Orchid Review (September 1942), and quite 
Possibly based upon the same plant he refers to 
in the quoted statement in Gilbert’s description 
of var. giganteum. For years, var tomentosum 
has been generally considered a synonymous 
treatment of Gilbert’s var giganteum, but as 
Clements has pointed out, the name var. 
giganteum is not validly applicable to this taxon, 
and the first legitimate name available at the 
rank of variety is D. tetragonum var. 
tomentosum. 


Following their rejection of var. giganteum, 
Clements and Jones considered using the 
name D. tomentosum for this taxon at species 
rank. However, they decided against this as no 
type specimens could be located, and also 
because there was a likelihood that the name 
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“tomentosum” may have been used previously 
in Dendrobium. 


To avoid future confusion, Clements and Jones 
decided to redescribe this species as D. 
capitisyork (Australian Orchid Research Vol. 1, 
1989) based upon their own collections. 
However, Alick Dockrill has retained the name 
D. tetragonum var. giganteum (Australian 
Indigenous Orchids 2nd Ed. Vol. 1, 1992). 


D. capitisyork is a distinctive tropical species 
which occurs at low to moderate altitudes in 
north-eastern Queensland, from at least as far 
south as Mackay, northwards to the Iron Range 
area on Cape York Peninsula. It is most 
common on the coastal ranges, where it grows 
on rainforest trees, often along creeks and 
streams, usually in moderate to heavy shade, 
and it may form colonies of hundreds of plants 
where conditions are suitable. However, such 
large colonies have become: increasingly 
uncommon due to over-collecting in many 
areas. The name “giganteum” is well suited to 
this orchid, for vegetatively and florally, it is the 
largest of the D. tetragonum group of species. 
The pseudobulbs may reach in excess of half a 
metre in length, are pendulous or semi- 
pendulous, and the flowers are up to 175 mm. 
tall, although something in the vicinity of 100 
mm. is probably about average. Flower colour 
is variable, but usually light green or cream, 
irregularly blotched with red/brown on the 
sepals. Occasionally, this red/brown colouration 
extends to cover the entire face of the flower. 


The labellum has large, erect side-lobes and a 
relatively narrow, pointed mid-lobe: The side- 
lobes are usually heavily marked with red 
veining and, as opposed to D. tetragonum and 
D. melaleucaphilum, these markings are aligned 
to run more or less lengthways, towards the 
front of the lip. There were also the “pink- 
lipped” clones ‘Barker’ and ‘Kennedy’ which 
Noel Jupp brought into horticulture in the late 
1970's. Work on offspring of this strain has been 
popularised since then by Sid Batchelor and 
others. 


An interesting form of D. capitisyork occurs 
around Mackay, where it is known from the 
Cathu State Forest. It has slender, pure green 
floral segments, somewhat twisted and untidy, 
and a red-striped D. capitisyork labellum. 
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grower, Michael Harrison grower, David Banks D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium tetragonum Dendrobium tetragonum 
from near Wollongong, N.S.W. from the Comboyne Plateau, N.S.W. 


growers, Norm & Kay Mitchell D. Titmuss growers, Norm & Kay Mitchell D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium tetragonum Dendrobium tetragonum 
from the Bellinger Valley, N.S.W. from the Bellinger Valley, N.S.W. 
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grower, Darryl Smedley grower, David Banks 
Dendrobium melaleucaphilum Dendrobium melaleucaphilum 
from near Urunga, N.S.W. from near Grafton, N.S.W. 


grower, Gerry Walsh D. Titmuss grower, Michael Harrison D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium melaleucaphilum Dendrobium melaleucaphilum 
from the Blackdown Tableland, Queensland from the Blackdown Tableland, Queensland 
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grower, Hills District Orchids G.S. Banks 
Dendrobium capitisyork (‘Barker’ x ‘Kennedy’) 
“pink-lipped” form, north Queensland 


grower, Michael Harrison M. Webb 
Dendrobium capitisyork 
from the Mclllwraith Range, Queensland 
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M. Harrison grower, Darryl Smedley D.P. Banks 


Dendrobium capitisyork 
from near Tully, north Queensland 


grower, Michael Harrison 
Dendrobium capitisyork 
from the Mclllwraith Range, Queensland 
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grower, Michael Harrison M. Harrison grower, Michael Harrison : D. Titmuss 
Dendrobium cacatua Dendrobium cacatua 
from Eungella, Queensland from Mt. Windsor Tableland, Queensland 


grower, Michael Harrison M. Harrison grower, Michael Harrison M. Harrison 
Dendrobium cacatua Dendrobium cacatua 
from Mt. Windsor Tableland, Queensland from Mt. Windsor Tableland, Queensland 
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grower, Bernie Fletcher 


Dendrobium tetragonum ‘Fiery’ 


(D. tetragonum var. giganteum x D. tetragonum var. melaleucaphilum) 
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grower, Bob Lewry 


D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium tetragonum ‘Inferno’ 


(D. tetragonum var. giganteum x D. tetragonum var. melaleucaphilum) 
The Orchadian, Volume 12, Number 7 
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growers, Norm & Kay Mitchell D.P. Banks growers, Tom & Edith Price D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Hilda Poxon ‘Carlingford’ Dendrobium (Ray’s Dream x speciosum) 
AM/ NSW 1993 


grower, Henk van den Berg D.P. Banks grower, Ray Clement D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Graeme Banks Dendrobium Star of Riverdene ‘Tinonee’ 
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growers, Ted & Marg. Elgood D.P. Banks grower, Ron Formby : D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Aussie Ira ‘Chocolate’ Dendrobium Ray’s Dream ‘Mardi Gras’ 


grower, Ray Clement D.P. Banks grower, Bob Lewry D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Warrior ‘Tinonee’ Dendrobium Warrambool ‘Red Lips’ 
HCC/ANOS 1997 
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Dendrobium cacatua 
(D. tetragonum var. cacatua) 
(D. tetragonum var. giganteum Leaney) 


D. tetragonum var. hayesianum, a name which 
has been misapplied to this species, was 
described by Percy Gilbert in December 1937, 
then validated by Latin diagnosis in June 1942, 
in the Australian Orchid Review. Gilbert based 
his description on several plants of an albinistic 
form of D. tetragonum (var. tetragonum), with 
green floral segments and a pure white 
labellum, from the Illawarra district of New 
South Wales. Nowadays, new descriptions 
based upon atypically coloured individuals 
within normal populations are generally not 
considered appropriate. Although the name D. 
tetragonum var. hayesianum is still technically 
valid for albinistic forms, it is usually listed as a 
synonym of D. tetragonum (var. tetragonum). 


However, in latter years the name D. 
tetragonum var. hayesianum was commonly 
applied to the form of D. tetragonum which 
grows at moderate to high altitudes in north 
Queensland, and which, because of its green 
and white flowers, resembles the original var. 
hayesianum. However, this north Queensland 
orchid is widespread, well established and 
consistent in its features, including flower 
colour, and the name var. hayesianum is not, 
and never was, applicable to this taxon. 
Surprisingly, the correct name for this orchid at 
varietal rank is Leaney’s D. tetragonum var. 
giganteum, published in 1934. In 1989, 
Clements and Jones raised this taxon to the 
rank of species, describing it as D. cacatua. 
Alick Dockrill refers to this taxon as D. 
tetragonum var. cacatua. 


This orchid grows on trees in high altitude 
rainforest and cloudforest in north Queensland. 
Being restricted to mountains and tableland 
areas at elevations above 800 metres, its 
distribution is somewhat disjunct, although it is 
known from a number of sites. Its southern limit 
is at Eungella, inland from Mackay, and _ it 
extends northwards to the Atherton Tableland 
and surrounding highland areas, where it is a 
component of the orchid flora in such places as 
Mt. Lewis and the Mt. Windsor Tableland. 


Vegetatively, it is a typical member of the D. 
tetragonum complex, with pendulous, four- 
sided pseudobulbs up to at least 40 cm. long. 
A feature of this taxon is the tendency for the 
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pseudobulbs to be yellowish rather than green, 
and the leaves are also a lighter green in colour, 
but these features are really not consistent and 
cannot be relied upon for identification. 


D. cacatua produces flowers up to 100 mm. tall, 
between two to five per inflorescence, in which 
the perianth segments are apple green or 


yellow/green, sometimes with a few irregular 


pale brown markings or edgings on the sepals, 
and the labellum is pure white. The erect side- 
lobes of the lip are larger than the mid-lobe 
(although not as large as in D. capitisyork), and 
the mid-lobe tends to flatten and turn under a 
little. 


This taxon is most closely related to D. 
capitisyork, from which it is geographically 
segregated by attitudinal range only. It is 
interesting to speculate on the origins of and 
reasons for this, and perhaps the identification 
of pollinators would be helpful. 


Dendrobium tetragonum in Horticulture 
One of the most significant developments in 
breeding with D. tetragonum has been the 
establishment of the so-called “exhibition style” 
line of show bench plants. These have 
originated from nursery raised inter-varietal 
outcrosses (a strictly horticultural expression) 
involving var. tetragonum, var. melaleucaphilum 
and var. giganteum (D. capitisyork) in various 
combinations (var. cacatua has not yet been 
used to any great extent), the results of some of 
which have been outstanding. They have added 
an extra dimension of breeding potential to this 
species, producing floriferous, easy to grow 
plants, with large, colourful flowers. With var. 
giganteum (D. capitisyork) bringing size, splash 
colours and pink-lipped effect (with some 
clones), var. melaleucaphilum supplying 
increased flower count, good labellum shape 
and bronze/orange colour genes, and var. 
tetragonum providing symmetry of shape and 
its distinctive red/brown edging to the floral 
segments, this exciting new line of breeding will 
surely bring further improvements. 


However, the question of taxonomic 
classification casts doubt on the precise status 
of these orchids. Although hobbyist growers 
would readily identify these “exhibition style” 
plants as D. tetragonum, and show schedules 
have conventionally included them within 
sections for D. tetragonum, the question must 
be asked, are they species or are they hybrids. 
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And the short answer is, paradoxically, that they 
are both; scientifically they will be classified as 
hybrids, and yet culturally they will be 
considered as species, at least in a de facto 
sense. 


It may well turn out to be that in this area, the 
gulf between strict scientific rationale and the 
requirements of the general orchid growing 
community (hobbyist growers, breeders and the 
like) will be further widened. This is not to be 
Critical of either side of the debate, but simply 
an acknowledgment of differing viewpoints and 
expectations. While it is certainly true that the 
science of orchid classification should be in no 
way influenced by the activities of 
horticulturists, it is conversely true that changes 
in orchid taxonomy are largely irrelevant to 
many orchid growers and breeders. 


Of course, D. tetragonum is not alone in this 
regard. A number of other complex or 
composite species have also been the subject 
of intra-species breeding (including line 
breeding) over the years, most notably D. 
bigibbum, D. kingianum,  D. speciosum, 
Sarcochilus ceciliae and S. hartmannii. 


Orchid breeders have simply selected plants 
which carry certain horticulturally desirable 
traits, which when combined create attractive 
orchids. And, as with D. tetragonum, the object 
of the exercise has been to horticulturally 
improve the species in question, not to make 
hybrids. These breeding programmes will no 
doubt continue, and these orchids will become 
further and further removed genetically from 
wild populations of, nominally, the same 
Species. However, growers and breeders will 
Still refer to. them as D. tetragonum, or D. 
Speciosum, or whatever, although they will not 
be referable to any specific taxon. 


The expressions “exhibition style” and “inter- 
varietal outcross” are simply non-scientific 
terms used to describe these artificial, nursery- 
raised plants. Strictly speaking, an outcross 
results from the mating of two different plants of 
the same species, as opposed to a selfing, 
which occurs when a flower is pollinated with 
its own pollen, or with the pollen of another 
flower from the same plant. 
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Cultivation 

In cultivation, D. tetragonum is generally an 
easy orchid to grow. Due to its epiphytic nature 
and pendulous habit, it has been conventionally 
grown as a slab plant, and it will take readily to 
most commonly used materials. Slabs of the 
hard treefern (Cyathea australis) are especially 
suitable, in that they provide a moisture 
retentive but free-draining medium into which 
the relatively fine but extensive root system of 
this species can penetrate. D. tetragonum 
prefers to have its roots buried or at least 
covered in some way to protect them against 
the effects of drying and dehydration. In nature, 
where D. tetragonum commonly grows on 
paperbarks and other flaky-barked trees, the 
roots mostly penetrate deep between the corky 
layers, thus protected from extremes of hot and 
cold. 


Other commonly used slab materials include 
sheets of natural cork, pieces of coconut husk, 
lengths of natural paperbark limbs up to 100 
mm. in diameter, and well weathered hardwood 
palings. All will do the job equally well, but 
frequency of watering should be adjusted to 
allow for the water-holding capacity of each 
material. 


Like most epiphytic orchids, D. tetragonum will 
not tolerate constantly wet conditions. 
Depending on the weather conditions, method 
of culture, growing medium, air flow, humidity 
and a number of other variables, water must be 
supplied or withheld to suit. Of course, some 
species are more drought resistant than others, 
or at least able to tolerate longer periods 
between watering, and these differing 
requirements must be appreciated and 
provided for in order to achieve optimum 
growing conditions and results. The root 
diameter is a good general guide to the 
moisture requirements of most species - the 
thinner the roots the more moisture loving the 
species is likely to be. 


Being naturally an inhabitant of cool, humid and 
shady coastal forests and mountain-sidé 
rainforests, D. tetragonum in cultivation prefers 
frequent watering and relatively high levels of 
shade and humidity. Within its section, it is the 
least drought resistant species, and even during 
the cooler months of the year, when many 
species are best kept on the dry side, D. 
tetragonum resents a lack of water. During the 
summer, when temperatures climb to 40°C and 
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above, and humidity levels plummet, D. 
tetragonum must be kept well watered. A shade 
factor in excess of 70% (usually achieved with 
double layers of shadecloth) is required in areas 
that experience such extremes, and the paths 
and under-bench areas of the shadehouse 
should be kept damp to maintain humidity. It is 
during summer that D. tetragonum makes its 
new growths, and these soft, slender, 
developing pseudobulbs are especially 
vulnerable, collapsing in the middle and quickly 
blackening off in conditions of extreme heat. 
Keep in mind however, that developing growths 
destroyed in this manner, or in any other way for 
that matter, will usually be replaced by a fresh 
crop of new pseudobulbs fairly quickly. It may 
be annoying when it happens, but~a plant in 
good health will be stimulated by such a loss 
into producing new growth within a few weeks. 


In recent years D. tetragonum has been 
increasingly cultivated in pots rather than on 
slabs, and excellent results are being achieved. 
This cultural method is largely the result of 
growing nursery-raised stock from seedlings, 
where they are usually potted from flask into 50 
mm. tubes, and then advanced into bigger pots 
as they grow. With the large number of 
seedlings being produced, the imperatives of 
available space and ease of culture naturally 
lead to a_ standardisation of growing 
techniques, and plants of D. tetragonum were 
grown to maturity and flowering in pots. They 
did surprisingly well, so well in fact that a 
number of growers have now taken to 
cultivating D. tetragonum exclusively in pots, 
and have abandoned slab culture altogether for 
this species. A relatively fine bark or 
bark/pebble mix is required, usually no more 
than 6-I0 mm. size, and it is important not to 
overpot; a 100 mm. pot will contain a fairly large 
plant. 


Dendrobium tetragonum Hybrids 

The influence of D. tetragonum (applying this 
name in its broad sense) in the creation of cool- 
growing Australian native orchid hybrids cannot 
be overstated, and it is arguably the single most 
important species in hybrid lines. It has been 
largely responsible for extending the flowering 
season from just three to four weeks in spring, 
to the best part of nine months of the year, from 
February/March through until November. As a 
response, ANOS Groups now regularly conduct 
shows in autumn (April and May), which would 
have been unthinkable years ago. 


It is difficult to fully explain the genetic 
dynamics behind this extended flowering 
period, apart from noting that D. capitisyork (D. 
tetragonum var. giganteum) can flower at just 
about any time of the year, although its main 
flowering season is spring, a characteristic 
which may be amplified in hybrids with this 


‘species in the background. It is also possible 


that the potential for out-of-season flowering 
may be a recessive trait in the other D. 
tetragonum - group species, which although 
not apparent in the species themselves, is 
brought to the surface by hybridising. Whatever 
the reason, such hybrids do flower during 
autumn and winter, as well as in the spring of 
course, and as native orchid breeders continue 
their work, this feature will be retained and 
refined to the point where we will eventually 
have multi-flowering native Dendrobium hybrids 
blooming throughout the year. 


The most recent edition of the ANOS Checklist 
of Australian Native Orchid Hybrids (6th Edition; 
Sept. 1996) lists over 50 registered crosses 
where D. tetragonum. has been used as a 
primary parent, and if you add those hybrids 
with D. tetragonum in the second, third and 
fourth generations, the list runs into hundreds. 


Its use in hybridising has presented few 
problems for breeders, for it not only crosses 
easily with other members of its section (D. 
speciosum, D. falcorostrum, D. kingianum, etc.) 
it will also take readily to certain other sections 
in genus Dendrobium. 


Indeed, it could be considered our most 
promiscuous orchid, having been crossed with 
section Phalaenanthe species D. bigibbum and 
D. dicuphum, D. bifalce from section Latouria, 
and from section Spatulata - D. discolor, D. 
johannis and D. canaliculatum, and these are 
just the registered primary hybrids. 


It has also been used with dendrobiums from 
other sections outside of Australia, such as D. 
mohlianum from section Calyptrochilus. There 
is also an. interesting intergeneric using 
Dockrillia fuliginosa from Papua New Guinea, 
which has yet to flower. 


mee @rchadian Olume to Number U March 1998 _ 


grower, Neville Roper D.P. Banks grower, Bernie Fletcher ; D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Colonial Campio Den. Ellen Surprise ‘Windsor Downs’ 


grower, Henk van den Berg D.P. Banks grower, Wal Upton W.T. Upton 
Den. Elegant Autumn ‘Dancing Lady’ Dendrobium Elegant Lace ‘Kariong’ 
HCC/NSW 1993 
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Dendrobium tetragonum brings to its hybrid 
progeny shape, colour and size as dominant 
floral characteristics, and its few undesirable 
features (pendulous habit, low flower count) 
seem to be recessive, and are readily 
overcome. Vigour of growth is another attribute, 
and D. tetragonum hybrids generally grow 
quickly and easily to flowering size. 


The line of tall, star-shaped, bright yellow 
flowered hybrids that is so familiar to native 
orchid enthusiasts as successful showbench 
plants, is largely due to the influence of D. 
tetragonum. When crossed with shape 
recessive species such as D. speciosum and D. 
falcorostrum, to produce, respectively, D. Hilda 
Poxon and D. Star of Gold, D. tetragonum 
imparts its elegant, widely-opening floral form, 
and has the ability to intensify both its own 
colour and the colour of the other parent. 


Such outstanding complex hybrids as D. Star of 
Riverdene, D. Miara, D. Tarean and D. Yondi 
Tina have refined this style of breeding, and 
although none of them has D. tetragonum as a 
primary parent, its influence in flower shape, 
size and colour continues to dominate. 


Interestingly, there are now a number of 
bronze/orange coloured hybrids coming 
through certain D. tetragonum - influenced 
lines, often where a touch of D. kingianum is 
present in the breeding background, and it may 
be that when the colour genes of the two 
species are combined, in such hybrids as D. 
Aussie Bonanza and D. Yondi Pioneer, for 
example, these autumn tones are released. 
However, D. kingianum is very dominant in 
breeding, more so than any other in the section, 
and it needs to be used carefully, and usually in 
small doses, so as not to overwhelm other 
parent species and hybrids. D. fleckeri is 
obviously the other species which is generating 
orange-coloured hybrids. 


The intersectional hybrid Dendrobium Peewee 
(or D. Suzanne, according to the ANOS Hybrid 
Checklist) is created by crossing D. tetragonum 
with the tropical species D. bigibbum. The 
value of D. Peewee has been its use in further 
breeding to produce a line of native orchid 
hybrids which carry some of the desirable floral 
features of D. bigibbum, to give a somewhat 
tropical look to the flowers, but are tolerant of 
winter-time minimum temperatures down to 
0°C. In recent years there has been an 
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explosion of these so-called “hot/cold” hybrids, 
predominantly where D. Peewee has been 
crossed with conventional cool-growing 
Dendrobium species and hybrids, and they are 
now commonplace in collections. 


Whilst it is reasonable to argue that D. bigibbum 


_is mostly responsible for the advances evident 


in this line of breeding, the influence of D. 
tetragonum should not be underestimated. 
Certainly, D. bigibbum has enhanced flower 
shape by widening the petals and labellum, and 
has brought improvements in colour intensity, 
longevity and size of flowers. However, with D. 
tetragonum in the background of many 
traditional hybrids, as these have been crossed 
with D. Peewee, a double-dose of D. 
tetragonum has been introduced, resulting in a 
mixture of autumn tones, splash colours and 
purple/gold combinations, as well as the overall 
floral shape so typical of these hybrids. It was 
D. tetragonum that made this line of breeding 
possible to begin with and it is largely its 
continuing influence that allows growers to 
enjoy the benefits of these lovely orchids 
without the need for artificially heated 
greenhouses. 


And to close where | began. Just why D. 
tetragonum produces pendulous, four-sided 
pseudobulbs remains a mystery to me. Perhaps 
there is no reason other than the remarkable 
diversity of nature, and of orchids in particular. 
Living organisms are always trying something 
new, some fresh architectural or behavioural 
approach that just might give them an edge in 
the never-ending struggle for both individual 
survival and species dominance. Perhaps this 
unusual feature in Dendrobium tetragonum is 
simply just another experiment in the web of 
life. 
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The Future of Australian Native Orchids 


Walter T. Upton 
22 Selina Ave., Kariong NSW 2250 


To write on the future of our orchids one must first establish the past and the present, so this paper will 
be biased on the position or standing of our natives from 1950. It shows how we have progressed since 
then, from as many points of view as possible, so we may evaluate and possibly predict their future. | 
will illustrate this, mainly through my own experiences in New South Wales. 


My first orchid thoughts were in Kent, England 
at the age of 5 or 6 years. My father and | would 
take long walks, | was fortunate in that my 
father was a naturalist. He would point out 
many plants, birds and animals to me, including 
Granny Orchid (Orchis mascula), Fly orchid 
(Ophrys insectifera), Bee orchid (Ophrys 
apifera), and many others, my father seemed to 
know them all, but he always used their 
common names. The orchids, even at that 
young age, fascinated me. 


After Jill and | were married we were taking a 
walk in the woods near a village to the south of 
Lincoln, | was carrying our eldest son Colin, 
when stepping over a fallen log | noticed an 
Orchis mascula and nearly dropped Colin to 
avoid crushing the orchid. Its lovely purple 
flowers and dark spotted leaves are still vivid on 
my mind. 


In 1950 Jill and |, with our two young children, 
came to Australia. Shortly after arriving we 
picnicked at Coal and Candle Creek in Ku-Ring- 
Gai National Park. | saw a grass-like plant on a 
fallen tree and | thought it was an epiphytic 
orchid. In Europe all the orchids are terrestrial 
and | had never before seen an epiphytic orchid 
in its natural habitat. Jill asked how did | know 
it was an orchid, | answered, “I just know it is”, 
so | collected a piece of it. The following 
September it flowered and was Cymbidium 
suave and that was the beginning of a great 
future with Australian Native Orchids. 


Having an inquiring mind, and needing to know 
more about orchids, particularly our natives, | 
inquired at the local library and borrowed The 
Orchids of New South Wales by H.M.R. Rupp. | 
devoured the contents of this book and then 
searched for more, but very few were available 
then. Knowing that | must have Rupp’s book, | 
advertised up and down the east coast of New 
South Wales in local newspapers and was 
fortunate enough to receive a reply from Mrs 
Eileen Cox, a daughter of the Rev. Rupp, 
offering me a copy of The Guide to the Orchids 
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of New South Wales, Rupp’s earlier work on 
New South Wales orchids published in 1930. 
On receiving the book | noticed the inscription 
in the front. In Rupp’s handwriting was - “R.H. 
Dowe with compliments from H.M.R. Rupp” 
(Mrs Rupp’s maiden name was Dowe) 


In 1951 Orchids of the West by Rica Erickson 
was published by Paterson Brokensha Pty., Ltd. 
Perth, a very good little book. Also in 1951 the 
first part of the great work Orchids of Australia 
by W.H. Nicholls was published by Georgian 
House Pty., Ltd., Melbourne. This edition was 
limited to 1030 copies of which 1000 were for 
sale, my copy was No 220. Only 4 parts were 
produced but at last my knowledge was being 
progressed. Nicholls drawings were superb and 
the detail taught me, at last, the finer parts of, 
and the uniqueness of our native orchids. 


Another advancement at this time was Orchids 
their Culture and Classification by PA. Gilbert; 
This popular book contained Schlechter’s 
Systema Orchidacearum. 


After | joined the Orchid Society of New South 
Wales in the late 1950’s, | was able to look 
through R.D. Fitzgerald’s Australian Orchids. 
This precious work could not be loaned out, so 
| spent a great part of meetings looking through 
it with librarian Reg Trenerry and making notes. 


The earlier works with some Australian content 
were all published in England and were out of 
print and difficult to obtain. The easiest way to 
research was to go to the local herbarium to 
peruse these earlier works for the information 
required. 


The first book written on Australian native 
orchids was Robert Brown’s Prodromus Florae 
Novae Hollandiae et Insulae Van Diemen 
published in 1810, as a result of his visit to 
Australia between 1801 and 1805. 


It was not until 1963 that | finally managed to 
get a copy of Rupp’s The Orchids of New South 


Wales from Sewards in Melbourne at a cost of 
£7.10s.0.a lot of money in those days. 


About this time, | also managed to get a copy of 
Dr Roger’s Orchidaceae in Black’s Flora of 
South Australia. In 1965 M.J. Firth’s Native 
Orchids of Tasmania was published. In 1969 
three significant books were published 1. 
Australian Indigenous Orchids by Alick Docktrill; 
2. Orchids of Australia by W.H. Nicholls and 3. 
A Guide to Native Australian Orchids by Roger 
Bedford. In 1970 two more were published - 1. 
Australian Native Orchids in Colour by Leo Cady 
& E.R. Rotherham; 2. Australian Ground Orchids 
by Densey Clyne. 


A great step forward was Mark Clements’ 
Preliminary Checklist of Australian Orchidaceae 
in 1982, followed in 1989 by his Catalogue of 
Australian Orchidaceae, the first complete and 
accurate list of our native orchids. 


From 1988 numerous excellent books have 
been written and most are readily available. 
Therefore, today, knowledge of our native 
orchids is easily accessible 


What of our native species? 

| quote Nicholls in his introduction to Orchids of 
Australia (1951); 

“The first specimens of Orchidaceae to reach 
Europe from this part of the world were 
doubtless those collected by Sir Joseph Banks 
and Dr. Daniel Solander at Botany Bay and in 
the vicinity of the Endeavour River during 1770, 
drawings and descriptions of five species were 
Prepared soon after the voyage, but not 
published for more than a century - 
1905 see these orchids are referable to 
Dendrobium undulatum, D. canaliculatum, D. 
rigidum. Prasophyllum striatum and Pterostylis 
revoluta” 


The earliest published description of one of our 
Orchids was by Olaf Swartz in 1800, it was 
Dendrobium linguiforme. In 1810 Robert Brown 
described 26 genera and 113 species in his 
Prodromus. In 1940 C.T. White stated “That the 
known orchids of Australia of distinct kinds 
Were approximately 450 species” Nicholls also 
in the introduction to his Orchids of Australia in 
1951 states “...probably has no more than 600 
distinct species “ “...of the 77 (approximate) 
genera in Australia, Prasophyllum ranks highest 
with about 80 species”. 
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Two exotic orchids have become naturalised in 
Australia, the American epiphyte Epidendrum 
xobrienianum in Queensland and the South 
African terrestrial Monadenia bracteata initially 
in Western Australia and now spread across to 
Victoria. 


The latest complete list of native orchids - Mark 
Clements’ Catalogue of Australian Orchidaceae 
1989, lists 96 genera with 733 species. The 
largest genus was Caladenia with 103 species, 
the genus Pterostylis a close second with 100 
species. Since then numerous new species 
have been described. Volume Two of 
Australian Orchid Research by David L. Jones 
(1991) contains no less than an additional 108 
new species, including an additional 31 species 
in the genus Caladenia. Fortunately much 
research is being continued and no doubt the 
future will show the number of species in 
Australia nearer to 1000 than its current figure. 


Very little was done in the early years in the 
research of our native orchids. To illustrate this 
| again quote from Nicholls in 1951; 

“The pollination devices of our orchids have 
been referred to by the great Charles Darwin 
(Fertilisation of Orchids, 1862, etc.), also by 
R.D. Fitzgerald in Australian Orchids | and Il 
(1875-1895). Within the last two decades Mrs 
Edith Coleman, of Blackburn, Victoria, has 
made noteworthy contributions to our 
knowledge of the pollination processes in 
Cryptostylis, Spiranthes, Diuris, Pterostylis, 
etc ess Oswald H. Sargent has investigated 
pollination in a number of West Australian 
orchids (...1907)...... while Dr. R.S. Rogers 
described the “Fertilisation of the 
Greenhoods”...(...1911)...also the “pollination 
of Caladenia deformis” (...1931)...... studies in 
symbiosis have been made by Dr. John 
McLuckie, who dealt with the “Mycorrhiza of 
Dipodium punctatum R.Br. (...1922) and with “ 
The Physiology of Gastrodia sesamoides” 
(...1923). H.A, Pittman contributed a “Note on 
the Morphology and Endotrophic Mycorrhiza of 
Rhizanthella gardneri and certain other Western’ 
Australian orchids” (....1929)” 


As compared to research today, very little was 
being.carried out. 


__ March 1998 — 


D.P. Banks 


Caleana major, from Kentlyn - New South Wales. 
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The Classification of Orchids. 

The first significant classification of our native 
orchids was compiled by Robert Brown and 
published in his Prodromus in 1810, in it he 
described 26 genera and 113 species. 


Lindley in his Genera and Species of 
Orchidaceous Plants and in Edwards’ Botanical 
Register etc., between 1830 and 1859, named 
something like 106 Australian native orchids, 
many of these were varieties or synonymous. In 
his attempt to subdivide the orchids, he 
recognised 2 families - Apostasiaceae and 
Orchidaceae and the Orchidaceae he divided 
into 7 tribes - Cypripedieae, (no specimens in 
Australia) Ophrydeae, Neottieae, Arethuseae, 
Epidendreae, Malaxideae and Vandeae. 


The first complete and detailed account of 
Australian orchids was made by George 
Bentham, assisted by Ferdinand Mueller 
Government Botanist of Victoria, in Flora 
Australiensis in 1873. Bentham modified 
Lindley’s system recognising only 5 tribes 
(excluding the tribe Malaxideae, and of course 
Cypripedieae) 


Rudolph Schlechter, who described a 
tremendous number of orchid species 
(particularly in PNG), wrote a_ revised 
Classification of the orchids and this was 
published in 1926, the year after his death. He 
recognised four tribes, | Cypripedioideae, 
Ophrydoideae, Polychondreae and 
Kerosphaereae, and 81 subtribes. 

Schlechter’s system was used for a few 
decades. Basically in many of the earlier 
Classifications, consideration was given to - 

1. Those with style and stamens partly free. 

2. Those with two stamens. (Diandre, not 
represented in Australia) 

3. Those with one stamen (Monandre) 


In the Orchidaceae it was broken down into 
anther types - 

1. Those with the anther attached by one point 
at the top of the column. (Acrotonae) 

2. Those with the anther attached by its front or 
base.(Basitonae) 


Then divided further into inflorescence types - 
a. Those with flowers terminating at the main 
axis. (Acranthae) 
b. Those with the flowers lateral to the 
main axis. (Pleuranthae) 
Then coming down to the genera in the 
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Acranthae consideration was given; in the 
terrestrials to - 

1. Those with long columns. 

2. Those with short columns. 

3. Those with reversed flowers. 

4. Flowers small and numerous. 

5. Saprophytes. 

6. Subterranean orchids. 

7. The epiphytes. 
In the Pleuranthae (lateral to the main axis) 

1. Terrestrials 

2. Epiphytes 

A. Monopodial 

B. Sympodial 
Today - with new techniques, advanced 
technology, sophisticated equipment and in 
general, a much greater knowledge of the 
orchid family through the extensive research 
being carried out, a much more complex but 
complete classification, has been produced. 


The most accepted and used classification 
today is Robert Dressler’s (1993). The family 
Orchidaceae comprises five subfamilies, these 
are - 

1. Apostasioideae, - 

2. Cypripedioideae, 

3. Spiranthoideae, 

4. Orchidoideae, 

5. Epidendroideae 
These subfamilies are broken down into 33 
tribes and 86 subtribes. 
The complete breakdown is in Phylogeny and 
Classification of the Orchid Family by Robert L. 
Dressler. A book | strongly recommend. 


Looking at the Culture of our Orchids. 
In the 1950’s the majority of native orchid lovers 
grew only epiphytes. The potted plants were 
usually grown in terracotta pots, wooden or 
wire baskets, in a fir bark and charcoal medium 
or crushed up tree fern fibre, some with a little 
peat moss, many were grown on slabs of 
treefern fibre, paperbark (Melaleuca) hardwood 
or a similar host, or grown on rocks or trees in 
the garden. A few were grown on agricultural 
drainage pipes, one end plugged with cement 
the other end had holes drilled in it so it could 
be hung up. Nylon fishing line was used to tie 
the plants onto the host. 


Terrestrials were grown in terracotta pots, in a 
mixture of equal parts of coarse sand, peat 
moss and loam. Another mix was semi decayed 
leaves and sphagnum moss, covering the 
crocks and then fibrous loam, leaf mould, 
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coarse sand or grit. It was considered very 
essential to crock well to ensure good drainage. 


Fertilising of native orchids was much 
discussed, one point of view being that it was 
not necessary, as the epiphytes were normally 
surface feeders. | think, however, most fed 
regularly, using liquid cow or poultry manure or 
chemical products. For pests | recall we used 
Capthion, Chlordane and D.D.T. As a fungicide 
Captan and Sulphur. 


Today there are many different media although 
basically it is still similar for epiphytes, a very 
open mix using mainly bark, pebbles and ones 
own special addition. 


| think much has been considered as far as 
terrestrials are concerned and the medium 
quoted by A.N.O.S. Victoria Group is the one to 
use. - 2 parts coarse sand, 1 part each of rich 
loam, buzzer chips and leaf mould plus a little 
blood and bone and garden lime. 


Fertilising and pests and diseases are made 
quite simple today, there are a great number of 
products on the market and many are for a 
specific purpose. 


The Sowing of Native Orchid Seed. 

In the 1950’s this was not generally carried out. 
Although Lewis Knudson’s experiments on an 
asymbiotic culture for orchids was made in 
1917, it was not until 1946 that this culture 
became well known, when articles started to 
appear in orchid journals. 


With the first hybrids | made, the seeds were 
sown onto canvas that had been placed around 
the roots of the capsule parent for a couple of 
months and then when the capsule was 
opening | placed a ball of sphagnum into the 
canvas and placed this into a pot, flattening the 
surface. On to this | sowed the mature orchid 
seed. This was not very successful but | always 
got a few plants. 


Many native orchid growers today have a 
lamina flow cabinet in which to sow their orchid 
seed into a readily available agar solution, 
under controlled conditions, 
or else they make their own sterile box. Many 
hybridists add their own special additives to the 
agar solution, the success rate today is 
excellent. 
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Orchid Societies 

These have played a great part in the future of 
all orchid activities, without them where would 
we be? 


The first Australian society was established in 
Brisbane early in the century, but lasted only a 
few years. The Victorian Orchid Club was 


* formed in June 1923. The Queensland Orchid 


Society was formed on 24th January 1934. The 
Orchid Society of New South Wales held its first 
meeting on 7th August 1934, the first president 
was his honour judge H.H. Markell. The Orchid 
Club of South Australia was formed on the 11th 
September 1939. The Orchid Society of 
Western Australia on the 11th September 1946. 
The Tasmanian Orchid Society was formed in 
February 1947. 


There are now more than 200 orchid societies in 
Australia. About 60 in New South Wales and 
about 30 in Queensland. 


The Australian Orchid Council came into being 
on 14th September 1960. Sir John Hall-Best 
being the first president. 


The Australasian Native Orchid Society was 
formed on the 6th July 1963, and there are now 
25 native orchid groups and societies. 


The Australian Orchid Foundation came into 
being on the signing of the trust deed in 
January 1975. 


In addition there are now a number of species 
societies a badge society and a philatelic 
society. Also there are numerous native plant 
societies. 

There are three orchid journals in Australia. 

1, Australian Orchid Review - from January 
1936 

2. The Orchadian - from August 1963. 

3. Orchids Australia - from February 1989. 


This means that, today, the great majority of our 
population is within easy reach of a body 
catering for orchid growers. Most have a library 
and a guest speaker each month. 

The many orchid shows bring orchids to the 
public eye. Today these shows are more 
frequent, not just a spring show each year but 
now autumn, winter and spring shows. As far as 
our natives are concerned, we even have 
additional shows to cater for the genus 
Sarcochilus. 


March 19! 


Notable Events 

Many notable events have further progressed 
the popularity and knowledge of our native 
orchids, a few of these are :- 

The first time at a Festival native orchids were 
featured in competitive displays on the 
stage at the Sydney Town Hall in 1963. 

The Sixth World Orchid Conference in Sydney 
in 1969, where numerous Australian native 
orchids were on display to the whole world 
and there were many classes for native 
orchid competition. 

A.O.F. content at the A.O.C. Conference in 
Townsville in 1983. 

A.N.O.S. Conferences started in 1990 and are 
carried out every three years. 

With the advent of the Australasian Native 
Orchid Society, our native orchids have 
progressed in leaps and bounds, they are no 
longer “the poor relations’, they have been 
promoted to a position equal to any other 
orchid. 
The conservation of our native orchids is one of 
the many important challenges taken up by 
A.N.O.S. and its groups. | can with confidence 
say they are well looked after, one seldom reads 
a native orchid society or groups monthly 
newsletter without reading of a _ recent 
conservation project. If we are to save our 
precious native orchids from extinction, for our 
children to enjoy then we must always keep this 
in the forefront of our minds. 


Hybrids 
The number of Australian native orchid hybrids 
registered to July 1997 is 972. This does not 
include natural hybrids or, in the genus 
Dendrobium, the numerous synonyms and 
doubtful Australian natives, caused by the 
Species Dendrobium phalaenopsis, as we 
Cannot be sure it was a true Australian D. 
Phalaenopsis and not D. striaenopsis. If all 
these extras were included then we could add 
an extra 115 registered hybrids. 
A breakdown of these hybrids is:- 
Epiphytes, 

Dendrobium 785 

Sarcanthinae 145 

Others 5 
Terrestrials, 37 


Firstly we will consider Dendrobium hybrids - 
Up to 1960 only 17 Australian native 
Dendrobium hybrids had been registered and 
the majority of these using _ tropical 
dendrobiums and mostly by hybridisers from 
other countries. 
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By 1980 it had increased to 90 hybrids and in 
the next 10 years to 420 and now, seven years 
later, to 785. If this pace continues it will more 
than double the current number by the year 
2000. 


In 1960 only one or two hybridists were 
producing these hybrids, now numerous 
commercial and hobby hybridists are involved. 
In 1960 there were very few advertisements for 
native orchids; in our journals today it is a totally 
different story. 


At the 8th Australian Conference in Townsville 
in 1983, | said it would appear that the hybrids 
in the Dendrocoryne section, and the greater 
majority of hybrids are in this section, are in 
three main shapes, these were - 

1. The D. kingianum shape 

2. The D. tetragonum shape 

3. The D. falcorostrum / D. speciosum shape. 

| also said that shape No 3 would become the 
dominant shape, but we could keep the other 
two shapes by back crossing to these two 
species. Today 15 years later, this fact is still 
true, the majority of the best and more complex 
Dendrocoryne hybrids, are similar to the large 
D. falcorostrum / D. speciosum shape, but with 
a greater variety of colour and superior 
markings. 


Hybrids between two or more different sub- 
genera, particularly between the hot/cold 
species have progressed over the last ten years 
and have become quite popular, large dark 
red/purple flowers; unfortunately they still need 
a bit of warmth in the winter to produce the best 
flowering in the southern states. We may have 
to look to the many exotic species of 
Dendrobium to progress these hybrids, 
particularly using the Latouria section species 
and hybrids as these will give us longer lasting 
flowers. The use of our own native Latouria - D. 
bifalce will give us many flowers with some 
venation in the segments. 


We need to experiment with all our Dendrobium . 
species to continue forward, not just the very 
popular ones. We must never forget that our 
natives look best with a prolific flowering and 
must continue with this in mind. 


The current breaking up of the’ genus 
Dendrobium into separate genera, may cause 
numerous problems, particularly with the genus 
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Dockrillia. Although with computers today this 
should not be too hard for the registering 
authority to go back over all previous hybrids 
using the terete-leaved dendrobiums, after all 
there are not a great number. The hybrid 
problem with the use of Dendrobium 
speciosum and its varieties, now that it is more 
than one species, maybe more difficult. It will 
be necessary to wait and see if a breakdown of 
the subgenus Athecebium into separate taxon 
occurs, before any positive steps can be taken. 


The Sarcanthinae Hybrids 

There is such a great variety of shape, form, 
size and colour in the many different genera 
being used. The first Sarcochilus hybrid was 
not produced until 1963, and by 1980 only 17 
Sarcanthinae hybrids had been registered. 
Today this has increased to 145 registered 
hybrids, with many hybridists taking part. 
The flowers range in size from 5 mm to 60 mm 
across the petals. 


Some are most colourful and with good upright 
stems. There is a good future in this kind of 
hybridising as it is still,-in my opinion, in its 
infancy. The use of many exotic genera with 
very large flowers is very popular although at 
the present most capsules do not produce 
much viable seed, but | am sure we will 
overcome this barrier. The future will see 
Sarcanthinae type flowers throughout the whole 
year. 


Terrestrial hybrids 

These have got a long way to go, and with so 
many species to deal with, what a wonderful 
future for the hybridist, personally | like them as 
they are now. 

Only four genera have so far been used in 
Australia, and 36 hybrids registered to date. 
The genera are Caladenia, Diuris, Pterostylis 
and Thelymitra. Apart from the Phaius hybrid by 
Charlesworth in 1900, the first hybrid registered 
here was by Nesbitt in 1981 - Diuris Pioneer. 
Only 5 hybridists have registered crosses, of 
these Nesbitt has registered 25. 

Terrestrial hybrids are easier to grow and are 
also very popular overseas. More native orchid 


growers are growing terrestrials today, this is 
noticeable at monthly meetings and at shows. It 
would be very difficult at this early stage to 
predict the future of native terrestrial hybrids, 
the mind boggles to even think of the future. At 
least 80% of our native orchids are terrestrials, 
there is a vast store to work with. Personally | 
doubt if we can improve on nature, even if we 
can produce larger ones, will they be as 
charming. 


Summary 

The future of our native orchids is in our hands, 
we are the guardians of our native orchids. The 
greatest priority is to do our utmost to conserve 
our gems, so that their future can be assured. 
We need more legislation to protect our species 
in the wild. 


It is fortunate that much research is being 
carried out, accept this as a great advantage 
for our orchids, from every point of view, 
without it where would we be? This research is 
seen around the world, greatly publicising our 
orchids. 


Let us overcome our prejudices and accept all 
the new names so that we can show a united 
front to the world. 


Today we have numerous orchid societies to 
help us, we have journals and a multitude of 
books, and a vast background of local 
knowledge at our fingertips. Our native hybrids 
are easy to come by, and the species are being 
bred in nurseries, there is no need to collect 
them from the bush, in many instances the 
nursery bred ones are superior. Our native 
orchids today are competing in the shows and 
frequently coming out on top. 


What of the future - its great in all aspects and 
from all angles. 
r°) 


Editors Note: The above paper was presented by Wal Upton at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Orchid Foundation in Melbourne, Victoria on 26 October 1997. It may interest readers to 
know that Wal’s favourite species is Caleana major whilst Dendrobium Elegant Heart was an obvious 


choice as his favourite hybrid. 
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Dendrobium Elegant Heart 


(from the original cross made by Walter T. Upton) 
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BADGES 
A.N.O.S. Membership Badge 
(Thelymitra ixioides) 1.2.1.0 $5.00 ea. 
Superseded Membership badge 
(Dendrobium kingianum) Cites $5.00 ea. 
Conservation badges:- 
1997 Sarcochilus Falcatus .......... $5.00 ea 
1996 Pterostylis cucullata .......... $5.00 ea. 
1995 Prasophyllum petilum........ $5.00 ea. 
1994 Dendrobium affine .......2+++ $5.00 ea. 
1993 Thelymitra ixioides .......... $5.00 ea. 


1991 Thelymitra epipactoides ....$5.00 ea. 
1990 Dendrobium bigibbum ......$5.00 ea. 
A.N.O.S. Conference badges:- 


Ist Plerostylis gibbosa .......100000 $3.00 ea. 

2nd Sarcochilus hartmannii ...... $3.00 ea. 

3rd Caladenia rigida .............4+ $5.00 ea. 
Plus postage and handling 

WB Dado Ceemmerrerrertettrterretr: reeset: $1.00 

2stOrs Dad SeSscwereersrestsssresesseces tees $1.80 

Abad ge esiencreccttriscrcettesecrrretttt? $2.00 


The following prices include postage and 
handling. . . 


BOOKS 


Proceedings of Ist Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 


(Australia) femeteststcte strstr serie $17.00 
(QVerseas) eC Tre $20.00 


Proceedings of 2nd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 


(Australia) Sitecevssrteccsreccestessrescete $13.00 
(Overseas) mttstteen teeters $16.00 


Proceedings of 3rd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 


(Australia) renerersrcetsereceresttrereee? $20.00 

(Overseas) enema rere $25.00 
Cultivation of Australian Native Orchids - 

2nd Edition 

A.N.O.S. Victorian Group .......... $12.00 
Orchids of Western Australia - Ist Edition 

Cultivation & Natural History $6.00 ea 
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The Australasian Native Orchid Society Inc., Offers YOU... 


THE ORCHADIAN - BACK ISSUES 


Some numbers of Vol. 10 and Vol 11 are 
available at $3.00 per issue 


All issued numbers of Vol. 12: $6.00 per issue 
e e e e e e 


DRAWINGS 


Superb watercolour prints of J. J. Riley’s 
drawings of Australian native orchids are now 
available 


Set 1 - Plerostylis maxima, Dipodium 
variegatum, Plerostylis daintreana, 
Pterostylis grandiflora, Cryptostylis erecta, 
Genoplesium filiforme, Diuris lanceolata, . 
Rimacola elliptic vcccccsesceseeeevereees $15.00 
Set 2 - Plerostylis sanguinea, P.depauperata, 
Acianthus caudatus, Caladenia concinna, 
Chiloglottis truncata, Dendrobium 
kingianum, Sarcochilus australis, 
Dendrobium striolatum.....ccccc00 
Set 3 - Dendrobium moorei, Lyperanthus 
nigricans, Dendrobium bowmanii, 
Eriochilus cucullatus, Plerostylis vittata, 
Sarcochilus ceciliae, Sarcochilus falcatus, 
Cymbidium canaliculatum ............ $15.00 
06000 0 


A.N.O.S MEDALLIONS 


Bronze and Silver in plastic wallets: provision 
for engraving on the reverse side $15.00 


each. 

e e e e e e 
Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa and American 
Express welcome: quote card number, 
cardholder’s name, Amex ID number (if 


applicable) and card expiry date with your 
signed order. 


Send order to... 
TREASURER, A.N.O.S. 

G.P.O. BOX 978 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 1043 
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DIRECTORY OF A.N.O.S. GROUPS (& Associated Societies) 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

ANOS Central Coast, P.O. Box 10 Erina 2250. @(02) 4373-1186. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Fri. each month. 
Temple Kiely Visitors Centre, Dept of Agricultural Station, Research Road, Narara 

ANOS Far North Coast, P.O. Box 949 Ballina 2478. (02) 6686-6303. Meetings 7.30pm, 1st Thur. each 
month. Ballina High School, Ballina. 

ANOS Hawkesbury, 50 Holborrow Ave., Hobartville 2753. @(02) 4577-5154. Meetings 8pm, 1st Fri. each 
month. Horticulture Centre, University of Western Sydney, Richmond. 

ANOS Illawarra, 13 Eleanor Ave., Oak Flats 2529 @(02) 4256-1608. Meetings 7pm, 2nd Tue. each month. 
Legacy House, Market St., Wollongong. 

ANOS Macarthur & District, 28 Crispsparkle Dr., Ambarvale 2560. @(02) 9727-4491. Meetings 8pm, 3rd 
Wed. each month. Narellan Community Hall, Queen St., Narellan. 

ANOS Mid-North Coast, P.O. Box 128 Taree 2430. @(02) 6553-1012. Meetings 7.30pm, last Fri. each 
month. (Held at Taree or Wauchope - telephone Secretary for details). 

ANOS Newcastle, P.O. Box 273 Kotara Fair 2289. @(02) 4942-1362. Meetings 7.30pm, 4th Wed. each 
month. John Young Community Centre, Thomas St., Cardiff. 

ANOS Port Hacking, P.O. Box 359 Gymea 2227. (02) 9524-9996. Meetings 8pm, 4th Wed. each month. 
Presbyterian Church Hall, 391/393 Port Hacking Rd. Sth., Caringbah. 

ANOS Sydney, 4 Regal Ave., Kings Langley 2147. @(02) 9624-1768. Meetings 8pm, 3rd Fri. each month. 
Senior Citizens Hall, Baulkham Hills Community Centre (off Conie Ave.) Baulkham Hills. 

ANOS Warringah, P.O. Box 421 Forestville 2087. (02) 9416-4306. Meetings 8pm, 3rd Tue. each month. 
Community Hall, Starkey St., Forestville. 


QUEENSLAND 

ANOS Kabi, P.O. Box 42 Aspley 4034. Meetings 7.30pm, 2nd Tue. each month (except Jan.). Bald Hills 
Memorial Hall, Gympie Rd., Bald Hills. 

ANOS Logan, P.O. Box 2103 Crestmead 4132. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Wed. each month. Logan City Works 
Depot, Cnr. Kingston & Smith Sts., Woodridge. 

ANOS Mackay & Dist., 98 Belford Rd., Andergrove. (07) 4955-1631. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Thur. each 
month. Andergrove Neighbourhood Centre, Belford Rd., Mackay. 

ANOS Townsville, P.O. Box 1147 Aitkenvale 4814. @(07) 4778-4311. Meetings 8pm, 1st Tue. each month. 
Townsville Orchid Society Hall, Pioneer Park (opp. Willows Shopping Centre), Thuringowa. 

ANOS Wide Bay, P.O. Box 15 Tinana 4650. Meetings 7.30pm, 4th Wed. each month. Neighbourhood Centre, 

Bazaar St., Maryborough. 

Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba, P.O. Box 2141 Toowoomba 4350. Meetings 7.30pm, 1st Fri. each 
month. Red Cross Hall, Hall Lane (off Neil St.) Toowoomba. 


VICTORIA 

ANOS Geelong, 1 Elizabeth St., Belmont 3216. ((03) 5243-4286. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Wed. each month. 

Uniting Church Hall, Regent St., Belmont. 

ANOS Victoria, PO. Box 285 Cheltenham 3192. ((03) 9954-7692. Meetings 8pm, 1st Fri. each month. 
Demonstration Hall, Burnley Horticultural College, Swan St., Burnley. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Native Orchid Society of South Australia, PO. Box 565 Unley 5061. @(08) 8356-7356. Meetings 8pm, 4th 
Tue. each month. St. Matthews Hall, 67 Bridge St., Kensington, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
ANOS Western Australia, 954 Ewen St., Scarborough 6019. (08) 9341-6709. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Mon. 
each month. Wilson Community Hall, Brailbrise Rd., Wilson. 


NEW ZEALAND ; 

ANOS New Zealand, 20 Fairlands Ave., Waterview, Auckland, New Zealand. 

ANOG, 51A Glenharrow Ave., Christchurch, New Zealand. (03) 342-7474. 

New Zealand Native Orchid Group, 22 Orchard Rd., Wadesrown, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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Pterostylis irwinii, 


from Erua, North Island - New Zealand 
{refer article on pages 266-281, The Orchadian, December 1997 (Vol.12, No.6)} 
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Sarcochilus falcatus, 
from the Dorrigo district, New South Wales. 
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From the Editor...... 

This issue should once again prove popular 
with readers. | had many positive comments 
on the last edition, which featured Michael 
Harrison’s fine article on the Dendrobium 
tetragonum complex. Unfortunately there 
was a printing mix-up and one of the pages 
was depicted in black and white. That page 
has been reproduced on this issues back 
cover. 


There were a couple of other errors from the 
last issue which | will now correct. Firstly, the 
plant of Tom & Edith Price’s on page 364 (top 
right) is actually Dendrobium (Aussie Child x 
speciosum) - an unregistered hybrid. The 
Dendrobium Aussie Starlight on page 373 
(top) is actually owned by Ray Clement and 
should have had the cultivar ‘Tinonee’ 
credited. Sorry about that Ray, Tom & Edith. 


The one major blue from last issue is that the 
wrong month and number appeared at the 
bottom of every page. 


Anyhow, let’s get onto something more 
positive! 


Gerry Walsh has provided another 
outstanding article for The Orchadian. This 
one is on one of his favourite orchids - 
Sarcochilus falcatus. | must admit, until we 
got the slides together, that | didn’t fully 
appreciate how much variation there is in the 
“Orange Blossom Orchid”. | believe this is 
the most comprehensive account yet 
published on this species, complimented 
with some lovely photographs by David 
Titmuss, Mike Harrison and myself. 


| have also included, in black and white, a 
reproduction of a painting by noted Victorian 
botanical artist, Helene Wild. | felt it was 
appropriate to include this splendid work of 
Sarcochilus falcatus in this “falcatus” issue. 
The colour original forms part of the art 
collection at the National Herbarium in 
Melbourne, Victoria. 


It is pleasing to see a couple of new 
contributors to The Orchadian. Rob Lewry 
has some fine native orchids and grows them 
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very well, in particular his Sarcochilus. Phena 
& Brian Gerhard have recently purchased 
Down Under Native Orchids. We wish them 
well in their new venture. They have provided 
a note on growing “Tropicool” dendrobiums. 


David Butler has written some fine papers for 
ANOS Sydney Groups newsletter - The 
Orchidophile, on cultivation techniques. 
These notes are always thought provoking 
and entertaining. “A Question of Space” is 
accompanied by another brilliant cartoon 
from Ron Formby. 


Jim Cootes has provided a parting note on 
some members of the genus Hapalochilus. 
They were formerly included within 
Bulbophyllum. Jim has sold his entire orchid 
collection and is moving in late September to 
live in Mindoro in the Philippines. | would like 
to take this opportunity to thank Jim for his 
contributions to The Orchadian (both with 
articles and technical advice) and wish him 
well for the future from his many friends in 
Australia. He has just completed the text for 
The Orchids of the Philippines and is now 
waiting to get it published. It will describe 
and have colour photos of over 300 species. 


Keith Irvine has retired after doing a sterling 
job as Chairman of the Ira Butler Trophy 
Committee. At the last meeting of the 
1.B.T.C., Murray Corrigan was unanimously 
elected to this prestigious position. Murray is 
one of the founders of both ANOS and the Ira 
Butler Trophy Committee. He was the 
founding Editor of The Orchadian - back in 
1963. | believe that he is well qualified for this 
job. Congratulations Murray. 


As | mentioned in the last issue, The 
Orchadian does not publish itself. The ball is 
in your court. 


David P. Banks 
dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 
c°] 
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grower, Bill Kennewell D. Titmuss 
Sarcochilus falcatus 
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Gerry Walsh 
46A Fourth Ave., Llandilo NSW 2747 


Each one of us has his or her favourite native orchid. Of the 58 or so epiphytic species that grow in the 
New South Wales bush, 55 of them are among my favourites. Of these, two must rank as equal 
favourites on my all time list. One is Dendrobium speciosum and the other is Sarcochilus falcatus. 


You wouldn’t have to be a rocket scientist to 
figure this out after a walk through my 
bushhouse, for these two species nearly 
dominate all the others combined. They are the 
only two that | make annual pilgrimages into the 
wilds with the sole purpose of seeing them in 
bloom. But mostly it’s just for the sheer tonic of 
being out with them when they are at their best. 


Can it be mere coincidence that these two 
species share almost identical distributions in 
eastern Australia? This fact never occurred to 
me until | sat down to coax a few S. falcatus 
notions from my seized-up memory banks 
(cerebral kind, not hard-disk). And they each 
have the widest distributions in their respective 
genera. 


That distribution extends from the Mt. Windsor 
Tableland near Cooktown (North Queensland) 
all the way down to extreme north-eastern 
Victoria. In the case of S. falcatus, it only just 
Scrapes over the New South Wales border into 
Victoria by less than ten kilometres. And just for 
the record, D. speciosum only manages to 
sneak another 40 kms or so south anyway. Over 
that whole range, they each can be found from 
Sea level to over 1100 metres above the sea. 


This huge range of latitude and altitude points 
to a good deal of variation within these two 
Species. And variability equates, to me at least, 
as “interesting”. D. speciosum has at least six 
recognised forms (and maybe even more when 
you take a close squint at North Queensland) 
and S. falcatus has at least three recognised 
forms, maybe even more for many of us hard- 
Core observers. Once again, North Queensland 
Seems to support a couple of suspicious forms, 
most notably one that seems to prefer a more 
harsh climate to the mainstream. It often grows 
On rocks and Casuarina species. It is a small 
form and doesn’t often have more than three 
flowers that tend to be quite thin in the 
Segments and claw shaped. 


Over the range of S. falcatus there are 
tremendous differences in flower colour, size, 
Shape, number of flowers and flowering period, 
aS well as at least three distinct perfume types. 
Apart from D. kingianum and D. tetragonum, | 
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can’t come up with one other that is equally as 
flexible and variable in form. 


S. falcatus can be found in many environments, 
but always there will be a good deal of 
moisture/humidity in the locale. It is not an 
orchid that strays far away from the protection 
of shade and humidity, and high air movement 
is something that can make or break this 
species. Rainforest, deep in gullies or high on 
ridge tops, is its favourite haunt. S. falcatus 
doesn’t often stray more than a few metres from 
the rainforest edge. 


Rainforest takes many forms of course, and | 
use that term loosely to indicate any area 
having ‘brush’ or ‘scrub’ type trees. Such 
species as Sassafras, Coachwood, Lilly Pilly, 
Black Wattle, Myrtle, Fig, Cedar, Antarctic 
Beech, Stinging Tree - the list is nearly endless. 
These species are often found lining even small 
gullies and sometimes only a few of them in a 
clump is enough to induce S. falcatus to move 
in and set up home sweet home. 


With a species having the extreme distribution 
of S. falcatus there are always going to be 
exceptions to rules. There are some areas, 
particularly in New South Wales, where S. 
falcatus commonly occurs on River Oaks lining 
creeks and rivers. The best example of this is 
around the foothills of the Barrington Tops of 
central New South Wales. 


South of the Shoalhaven River there is a small 
colony of this orchid growing next to tidal 
waters ( which puts the altitude at one metre 
above sea level. Ted Gregory recently told me of 
a colony of plants in secondary sand dunes 
behind ocean surf in the Taree district. On the 
other hand you will have no trouble finding 
plenty of specimens in the highest Antarctic 
Beech forests, well over 1000 metres up. And 
you can find it nearly anywhere in between. 
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ORCHID 
NURSERY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 

flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 


768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (02) 6553 1012 
- Wisitors TOelcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
*H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* Austmoss Live Sphagnum Moss 
* N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark, Port Pots 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 02 4739 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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107 RoBERTS STREET, ESSENDON, VICTORIA 3040 


Regions having volcanic geological origins are 
particularly attractive to S. falcatus. The great 
red soil regions such as parts of the Illawarra, 
Barrington Tops, Comboyne, Dorrigo, etc in 
NSW, and up to the Sunshine Coast Hinterland 
in Queensland are real strongholds of S. 
falcatus. But you are likely to come across 
plants on nearly any type of geological 
foundation ( with the exception of sandstone. In 
this regard | particularly refer to the vast 
Hawkesbury sandstone regions that surround 
Sydney. 


There is a lot of very suitable territory in the 
Sandstone regions but very little S. falcatus 
unless you are on one of the volcanic outcrops 
such as The Mount Wilson Range in the Blue 
Mountains and some of the high peaks in the 
Watagans near Wyong. In the Blue Mountains 
there are some spots where large tracts of 
Coachwood can be found in gullies away from 
the volcanic outcrops and some of these have 
good numbers of S. falcatus in them. These are 
exceptions | stress. 


| have never personally observed S. falcatus in 
the Royal National Park south of Sydney. There 
is some very likely looking country in ‘the Park’ 
where you'd nearly bet your house on finding a 
plant or two. But this area is Virtually all 
Sandstone in origin and the lack of a volcanic 
Connection is definitely the reason there is 
none, or very few plants, to be found. 


There is a big variation in habitats in the Park, 
and | would certainly not be surprised to learn it 
was present ( especially around spots that 
boast some large specimens of Red Cedar. A 
bit further south there are fairly good numbers 
of S. falcatus to be seen in the almost identical 
habitat of the Minnamurra region. The big 
difference with Minnamurra is the volcanic 
connection with the Robertson Plateau up 
above where the Minnamurra River is born. 


North of the Hunter River, the big sandstone 
areas disappear and the occurrence of S. 
falcatus increases. In the far north of its range, 
around the Atherton Tableland in North 
Queensland, S. falcatus is confined to the 
highest peaks of the Great Divide. During a visit 
in June 1994, | found only small specimens here 
and there. | was initially disappointed at not 
finding my favourite species achieving grander 
Proportions. 


Finally, at a spot beside a minor arterial road, | 
was relieved to see some very large clumps in a 
grove of huge spreading trees ( species 
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unknown. The buds were just starting to split 
open in June and from a horticultural point of 
view they were superb forms of S. falcatus, 


having well filled-in, large and shapely blooms 
with up to a ten on some of the longer racemes. 


| have seen S. falcatus climb down from the 
trees and walk upright on land - well, I’ve seen 
it abandon its arboreal lifestyle and colonise 
rock face at least. This is not a common thing 
for S. falcatus to do but small colonies of stone 
dwellers exist in Kangaroo Valley, at Pincher 
Mountain (near Dungog), Kroombit Tops (near 
Gladstone) and the Atherton Tableland as 
mentioned previously. These are examples of 
small colonies but lone plants occasionally turn 
up on rock anywhere S. falcatus occurs. 


On my way to the Dungog Orchid Show in May, 
| got my wires crossed and told my dear wife 
the wrong date - unintentionally of course. | 
ended up leaving home three days early so 
spent the extra time out in the bush. In granite 
country near Tamworth, at an altitude of 1197 
metres, and on the western side of the Great 
Divide in occasional snow fall territory, | 
decided to pull over for a break. | was stunned 
to find a single plant of S. falcatus growing in 
thick moss on a small cliff. It even had a seed 
pod on it. One hour of searching failed to turn 
up a single plant of any other epiphytic orchid. 
Talk about a harsh environment for S. falcatus. 


One place where you won't see S. falcatus grow 
is on the outer twigs of host trees, which is 
exactly where most other Sarcanthinae 
epiphytes seem to make a bee-line for. | have 
never seen it grow on branches thinner than 
about garden hose thickness, but even this 
dimension is rare. There is no doubt that S. 
falcatus will choose limbs of arm thickness or 
thicker nearly all the time. It really does prefer 
the major limbs and the main trunk of its host. 


One thing that you can’t avoid doing when 
bashing out an article on S. falcatus is taking up 
a lot more space than you would with other less 
variable species. What can | leave out? Nothing! 
It has to all go in. So I’m just going to skip 
through with a few guidelines on what you can 
expect as normal and what is exceptional, but 
possible, with this species. 


Average plants have between four and eight 
leaves. Exceptional plants can have 20 or more. 


Average plants are about eight to fourteen cms 
across. | have seen a single lead plant that was 
just on 30 cms across. 
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Some plants will send out side growths (keiki) 
with age and form clumps with several leading 
growths and many smaller ones. | have seen 
one-plant clumps that would not fit in a bucket. 


Average flower count per raceme is about five 
to eight blooms. | have seen up to 13 flowers on 
an inflorescence but if you can grow your plant 
with ten or more you’re doing real well. 


Most average size, single lead plants will have 

two or three racemes. A plant | took to the 
Adelaide Conference in 1996 displayed 13 
racemes on the single lead. 


Average flower size is quite variable but up to 

an inch is fairly typical. Anyone who was at the 
first ANOS Conference in Wollongong in 1990 
will remember Ron Wheeldon’s gigantic clone 
with blooms of 5 cms. Some poor forms have 
stunted blooms of only 12-13 mm diameter. 


No discussion on S. falcatus would be 
complete without mentioning the three main 
forms of the species. The first is what | refer to 
as the normal or type form which can be found 
from Cooktown in the north to Victoria in the 
south, and from sea level to over 1000 metres. 
This is the form that most growers are 
completely familiar with, and which is found in 
99% of the bush houses of Australia. It needs 
no further introduction. 


There is another form that has a much narrower 
distribution and only occurs at altitudes above 
600 metres. That is what growers refer to as the 
purple-chin form of S. falcatus. A look at the 
front cover will reveal this form far more clearly 
than words. This form frequently has an intense 
perfume identical to vanilla essence. 


It has heavily pigmented purple striations on the 
mid-lobe of the labellum. These striations can 
appear as solid colouring on some plants. As 
well, the side lobes are often an intense 
mustard yellow, far stronger than the light 
yellow of the normal type form. It should be 
remembered that this heavy purple striating on 
the labellum is far more dominating than the 
little bit of purple colouring that is not 
uncommon on the normal type form. 


This intense purple and mustard combination is 
absolutely striking, especially for people 
viewing it for the first time. | used to think that 
this form was pretty well known by all growers 
because | frequently ran into it in my travels. But 
this is not the case and I’m constantly mystified 
when others express such surprise at seeing it 
for the first time. 
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The purple chin form is, in my experience at 
least, only found in New South Wales, and only 
from the Barrington Tops north to the Dorrigo 
Plateau. | have been told it occurs in the 
Washpool Rainforest just north of Dorrigo. 


That brings us to that other well-known form of 
S. falcatus that most enthusiasts simply refer to 
as the ‘big white form’. Once again, a glance at 
the accompanying photos will explain this form 
easily. It is very different to other forms and | am 
constantly amazed that it hasn’t been given 
species status as yet. It is so different in nearly 
every respect. 


Flowers on average are much larger and they 
have their own distinctive colour scheme of 
basically just white and pale yellow. The only 
purple present is a faint blush on the keel of the 
mid-ridge on the reverse of the segments. Its 
perfume is not even vaguely similar to the type 
form and can best be described as similar to a 
fresh cut potato, only much stronger. Plants are 
very often larger than the type variety and 
generally have much more sickle, or falcate, 
shaped leaves. 


On mature plants the inflorescences are often 
much longer than in the type form. The flowers 
open up at least a month or six weeks later, 
despite the fact that it often grows in the same 
habitat as the type form. | have a photo taken in 
the Barrington Tops in November 1993, 
showing a big white form plant with just 
opening blooms, and only 50 cms away, on the 
same limb, a type form just finishing. 


| am convinced that this is conclusive evidence 
of the two being different species and not 
merely forms of the same species. Across the 
extensive area of this quiet large colony, the 
type form plants were nearly all finished 
flowering. But the numerous big whites 
interspersed amongst them were only just 
starting to open up. Yet they all shared identical 
habitat and environmental conditions. They 
probably attract different pollinators because of 
their distinct perfumes. 


The big white form is distributed from Mt. 
Wilson (Richmond) and the Watagans (Wyong) 
north to at least the Springbrook Plateau 
(Queensland border). | suspect that it may be 
found in other districts of southern Queensland. 
There are a few small colonies of this form 
down on the coastal plains in the Ballina 
district, literally at sea level, but rainforest 
country at mid altitudes is certainly its preferred 
habitat. 
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M. Harrison grower, Michael Harrison 
Sarcochilus falcatus 


Sarcochilus falcatus 
from Barrington Tops, New South Wales. 
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M. Harrison 


Sarcochilus falcatus 
in situ, Barrington Tops, New South Wales. 
September 1998 
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Way back in the 1880s, Fitzgerald came up with 
varietal status for one form of S. falcatus which 
he published as variety montanus. That handle 
fell out of favour for some reason or other. For a 
long time, most growers have been confused 
over just what form of S. falcatus var. montanus 
actually represents. Several enthusiasts, 
including myself, have always thought that it 
was the big white form. Believe it or not, none 
of the standard text books of the past 50 years 
have indicated just what var. montanus looks 
like. The main authors, notably Rupp, Dockrill 
and Jones, were probably as hazy as the rest of 
us. 


In Australian Orchid Research - Volume 1, 1989, 
Mark Clements was unable to locate an 
herbarium specimen of var. montanus and so 
designated Fitzgerald’s painting of it as the 
lectotype. | don’t own one of the rare volumes 
of Fitzgerald’s work because they’re worth a 
trillion dollars. But it clearly shows that var. 
montanus is actually representative of the 
purple chin form and not the big white one. 


His brief description states that var. montanus 
was known from Mt. Wilson and Mt. Tomah 
(Blue Mountains) north to Mt. Banda Banda and 
the head of the Bellinger River (Dorrigo). | have 
great difficulty accepting that the true purple 
chin form has ever been found in the Blue 
Mountains. The normal type form of S. falcatus 
occasionally shows some slight purple striation 
on the labellum chin and | suspect that this is 
what Fitzgerald was referring to at Mt. Wilson 
and Mt. Tomah. 


Finally, a word about unusual colour forms of S. 
falcatus. Over the years, very rare plants have 
turned up that have light, shell pink colour 
where they would normally be white. | doubt 
this is genetically fixed in most instances 
because some of these pinks have reverted to 
white in following years. Perhaps this is the 
reason why we occasionally hear of someone in 
Timbuktu finding a pink. But then something 
always happens to them, we never seem to 
hear about these clones again. 


| believe I’ve broken this vanishing act with a 
specimen | collected up at Kroombit Tops in 
September 1992. | had picked up a hoop pine 
branch having a large clump of Plectorrhiza 
tridentata with one small seedling of S. falcatus 
tangled up in it. | took this home with me and | 
must confess that | was interested in the 
Plectorrhiza, not the S. falcatus. So | mounted 
up the bundle without separating them. 
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| could scarcely believe it when that little orange 
blossom orchid flowered for the first time, a 
month later, as a light pink. And it has every 
year since. The only discernible difference with 
the plant itself is that there is a considerable 
amount of claret coloured speckling on the 
underside of each new leaf. This speckling 
fades away as the leaf matures. | have heard 
reports of apricot coloured S. falcatus as well 
but have not seen them myself. Perhaps 
someone will be gracious enough to fill us all in 
on this colour. 


Because of it being a very common orchid in 
Australian bush houses, you will hear of more 
techniques for growing S. falcatus than you'll 
hear excuses for not taking on committee 
positions in orchid societies. I’ve been growing 
this species for over twenty years now and I’ve 
changed my ideas on it’s cultivation several 
times. Some of those changes have been 
complete about-turns. 


The thing that has come out of all this 
backtracking is that most of the variables | have 
tested seem to have been successful to some 
degree. S. falcatus is a fairly hardy orchid and it 
will withstand a goodly amount of inappropriate 
treatment. But it should be remembered that it 
is a Sarcochilus species, and as such, it could 
decide to toss it in at any stage due to SSDS. 


This stands for Sudden Sarc Death Syndrome 
and it’s a condition that very few members of 
the Sarcanthinae are immune to. One day it’s 
alive and well and by the next it’s playing a harp 
in heaven. Even so, | still think of it as the 
longest living species within it’s genus. | reckon 
I’ve come up with the best possible practices to 
suit the conditions | have been dealt with 
regards to my bush house. Your own conditions 
might be different to mine. 


| grow S. falcatus on cork these days. Either 
virgin Portuguese or that Second-Cut 
Portuguese. Use a piece around 400 mm long 
minimum but no wider than about 75 mm. 
Nothing looks as awkward as an S. falcatus 
plant on a small square mount, correction: there 
is one thing, and that’s a S. falcatus imprisoned 
in a pot. | don’t care whether it grows all right or 
not — it looks ridiculous and ugly - on a par with 
Volkswagens painted ‘burnt orange’ or lime 
green business shirts. 
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Also very good are lronbark totems like the 
ones you buy at the nursery for your indoor 
plants. These will break down in seven or eight 
years which is not a bad life span | suppose. 
I’ve gone off strips of hardwood timber and old 
fence palings. They eventually rot or get the 
usual borer in them. But they are cheap and 
readily available. | have seen S. falcatus grow 
really well when tied to a sock of plastic 
‘Gutterguard’ filled up with coconut fibre. It just 
doesn’t look natural to my eyes but good 
results are certainly to be had. 


The next thing you have to decide is whether to 
moss or not to moss. | don’t mean sphagnum 
moss, but | refer to that long green epiphytic 
moss that grows in damp gullies and ridge tops 
where you'll often find S. falcatus growing 
naturally. This aspect of S. falcatus culture is the 
one I’ve changed my mind about more times 
than anything else. | used it extensively and 
thickly years ago. It certainly aids in the 
establishment of roots and ensures humidity 
during hot summers. 


If used too thickly it breaks down and attracts 
unwanted grubs, springtails and even slaters 
after a while. A few years ago | decided to go 
without any moss whatsoever. And still the S. 
falcatus grew reasonably well, but not to my 
entire satisfaction. These days I’ve settled for 
something in between feast and famine. | put 
just a few strands of this moss behind the 
oldest leaf and wrap it around the rhizome a 
couple of times and leave any excess hang. It is 
not tied on at all. 


This frugal application of moss seems to suit 
my watering and bush house practices pretty 
well and | recommend it. Young roots will 
appreciate that little bit of pampering in the very 
early stages. If you live where you can’t get a 
supply of this moss (scientific name unknown) | 
guess you may try some other sort of moss. 


Watering is something that I’ve experimented 
with frequently with S. falcatus. For many years 
| tried growing them slightly dry with the hope of 
keeping the dreaded crown rot at bay. Then | 
learnt that crown rot seemed to effect a 
percentage of my plants regardless of how | 
watered. These days | give them what | call an 
average amount of water and am now of the 
Opinion that it would be difficult to over water 
this species. Certainly in hot weather | tend to 
give them more water than most other species. 
Alternatively, in Winter, hand watering is almost 
dispensed with because natural rainfall reaches 
the plants. 
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S. falcatus will accept a fair amount of shade 
and still put in a big flowering effort. But | 
suggest that if you don’t get frosts in.your area 
then you should give them at least 50%. 
Because | get heaps of frost here in western 
Sydney, with temperatures down to -4°C 
occasionally, and lesser minuses_ being 
common place, my plants have to live under 
70%. 


Humidity is important with S. fa/catus but it can 
be hard to provide. My bush house floor is 
covered with fine crushed gravel to a depth of 
200mm on average and this never dries out. 
Because there is 42 tonne of this wet gravel on 
the ground my humidity level is always 
satisfactory. On really hot days in Summer | 
have been known to hang a few of my pet 
plants up in full shade and only inches above 
this humid flooring. It must help these plants 
tolerate the heat and certainly makes me feel 
better knowing I’ve done all | can to help them. 
There really isn’t much else | can do short of 
giving them each a Carlton Cold. 


There is no doubt in my mind that S. falcatus 
likes a good feed of fertiliser —- and on a regular 
basis. Sure, your plants will look OK to you and 
they’ll flower every year even if you don’t 
fertilise. But you should be aiming to get the 
very best out of them. S. falcatus is a species 
that can look staggeringly more attractive if one 
plant has longer racemes and bigger flowers 
then the also-rans beside it at the spring show. 
With some species it doesn’t seem to matter 
whether you fertilise or not, they don’t really 
look any different for all the feeding. But 
definitely not S. falcatus — it is within your power 
to make a difference. 


Besides SSDS and/or crown rot, which seems 
to affect the odd plant whatever you do, S. 
falcatus isn’t particularly pre-disposed to any 
other specific problem. However, sometimes a 
plant that’s been growing along great guns for 
years will suddenly stop growing roots. 
Gradually the older roots loose their grip and 
the plant will hang on to the mount with less 
and less conviction as each root fails, 
eventually falling to the ground. 
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grower, Michael Harrison M. Harrison 
Sarcochilus falcatus, from Mt. Lewis, North Queensland. 


D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus falcatus, in situ at Lamington National Park, southern Queensland. 
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grower, Ken Organ D.P. Banks grower, Greg Steenbeeke - D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus falcatus Sarcochilus falcatus 
from Mt. Wilson, New South Wales. from Mt. Wilson, New South Wales. 


grower, Gerry Walsh D.P. Banks grower, Gerry Walsh ’ _D. Titmuss 
Sarcochilus falcatus Sarcochilus falcatus 
from Belangry, New South Wales. “pink” form from Kroombit Tops, Qld. 
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Helene Wild© 
Sarcochilus falcatus 


from an original colour painting by Helene Wild. 
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It doesn’t seem to matter what you do, the 
condition persists. The plant will still keep 
flowering all this time. 


| don’t know what causes this loss of vigour. | 
have resurrected the odd worthwhile plant by 
removing it before it gets too close to the 
cemetery gates and soaking it in a sugar and 
hormone solution for a few days. Then I’ve put 
them in a small pot of loose sphagnum moss, 
which is then put in a plastic bag for a few 
weeks. 


Eventually, some new root growth may start. 
After a few months it will be ready for planting 
out again — but this doesn’t always work. 


Each and everyone of you would know that the 
“Orange Blossom Orchid” is the common name 
for Sarcochilus falcatus. And what an apt name 
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this is. The flower colour is that same stylish 
white as the citrus flowers. As well, the heavy 
perfume of S. falcatus creates an association 
with orange trees in bloom, even if it isn’t 
exactly the same scent. 


| suppose | could keep bringing up little 
snippets about S. fa/catus until the cows come 
home — because, as | said at the beginning, this 
is species exhibiting great variation over a huge 
range of latitude and elevation. But | think you 
must be in the picture by now. 


So I’ll put away the quill with a_ final 
recommendation that you look more closely at 
this beautiful native orchid. Try a little harder to 
feed it regularly and if your plants look a bit 
down on their luck, don’t be afraid of 
experimenting with them. 


As I've pointed out, S. falcatus is about as user friendly as a Sarcochilus can get. If they aren’t growing 
the way you’d like them too, then remember - it’s probably your fault. 


ve 
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Adenochilus gracilis J.D. Hooker 


lan St George 


22 Orchard Street, Wadestown, Wellington, New Zealand 


| was struck by the similarity between your Adenochilus nortonii (Banks, D.P. The Orchadian 1996; 12 
(1): 26-27) and our New Zealand Adenochilus gracilis. A. nortonii appears to be a more robust flower, 
with wider sepals and petals than A. gracilis, but the two species are anatomically very close, and the 


habitat seems to be similar. 


The flower of A. gracilis is (of course) graceful, 
with long pointed slender petals and sepals. 
The petals often curling behind the flower 
almost to form a circle. The dorsal sepal is 
arched over and nearly hides the column and 
labellum. The perianth is white or greenish, the 
labellum often bearing red blotches or bars and 
the petals are sometimes similarly red spotted. 
Yellow calli are arranged along the pointed 
midlobe of the labellum. 


The flower is between 10-20 mm in diameter, 
single, on a long thin stem with one rather 
broad, triangular, pointed, sessile leaf about 


halfway up the stem. Other leaves may be 
found at some distance from the plant, 
connected by a horizontal rhizome. 


This is an orchid of the floors of mossy beech 
forests, from the East Cape of the North Island 
west to Taranaki, and south to the South, 
Stewart and sub-antarctic islands. It is also very 
much at home in the dense needle-litter and 
dappled light of thirty-year-old stands of the 
introduced Pinus nigra on both islands. It 
flowers in December, and is predominently self- 
pollinating. 

v 
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ORCHID GLEN 
NURSERY 


N. & K. Russell 
26 Mary Street 


Dungog 2420 
Ring for appointment: 
(02) 4992 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


Myall Orchids 


New Guinea and Australian Ceratobium 
Dendrobiums including: 


D. ligibbum, D. canaliculatum and 
D. johannis hybrids 


Some New Guinea species 


Seedlings to flowering size 


Min Korsman——\——_ 


95 Toolakea Beach Road, Bluewater Qld, 4818 
Ph: (077) 88 6147 


AUSTRALIAN DECIDUOUS 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


Available as ... 

Bare root plants: May - August 
Dormant tubers: November - February 
Flasks, all year 
Easily grown species and hybrids from a range 
of genera including: Caladenia, Chiloglottis, 
Corybas, Cyrtostylis, Diuris, Lyperanthus, 

Microtis, Pterostylis and Thelymitra. 


Send S.A.E. for listing and cultural notes. 


NESBITTS ORCHIDS 


PO BOX 72 
WALKERVILLE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5081 
Phone: (08) 8261 1550 Fax: (08) 8266 0372 
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SIMPSON 
OlRGElrIIDS 


Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
-and hybrids. 


Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 


29 Gannon St., 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 


Ph: 074 98 2185 
Please phone 
before visiting. 


RIVIERA ORCHIDS 
John and Pat Campbell 
WE SPECIALISE IN COOL GROWING 
NATIVES & THEIR HYBRIDS 


100 HUNTERS LANE, 
LAKES ENTRANCE, VIC 3909 


Ring for Appointment 
(051) 55 2249 or 55 1142 
e Mail Orders Catered for 
¢ SAE for Current Listing 


IE NATIVE ORCHIDS 


Specialist breeders of 
Australian Native 
Species & Hybrids 


Michael and Roslyn Harrison 
‘ 68 Howes Road 
Nth. Wilberforce NSW 2756. 


(02) 4576 3290 


JX Send SAE for full flask list 
l, Inspection by Appointment 
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New Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 
New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (abridged from The Orchid Review) 
March - June 1998 registrations. Note: * indicates registered under the genus Parachilus. 


Dendrobium 


Beulah speciosum x cucumerinum M.G. White 

Candy » Lustrous x Candice N. Finch 

Cheeky Rutherford Blushing Bride x Candice | N. Finch 

Comboyne pugioniforme x fairfaxii David Banks 

Kagayaki Hohoemi x Xgracillimum Saeki Nurs. 

Kangaroo Eureka x Aussie lra Orchid Images 

Mega Brinawa x Sunglow N. Finch 

Miracle Hilda Poxon x Aussie Charm W. Fisher 

Victorian Yondi Brellen x Star of Gold W. Turville (S. Batchelor) 


Pterostylis 
Wal Pamur baptistii x foliata K. Western (W. Walloscheck) 


Sarcochilus 
Hot Ice Cherie x Heidi R. Clement (S. Batchelor) 
Margaret Cottrell* Melody x hirticalcar D. Smedley 

Sweetheart Fitzhart x Heidi R. Clement (S. Batchelor) 
Velvet* Nicky x Riverdene N. Finch 


Sarconopsis 
Danuterry Srnps. Lavinia x Sarco. hartmannii Orchid Images 


Orchids 


Australia 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


CEDAR VAILE 
OIRCIRNNDS 


Ross & Rhonda Harvey 


Specialist breeders 
of cool growing 
Australian Natives 
and Hybrids 


Send S.A.E. for 
our current listing 


Subscription Rates 
Within Australia 
$40.00 p.a. 
e-mail: bromals@clove.net.au 


Mail Orders our Speciality 
Phone prior to visiting » 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 


Australia 
PHONE: E ‘(Advise Card Name, fees Ta] 
MasterCard Number and VISA 
(07) 3289 1953 sea Expiry Date) EEE] 
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The Genus Hapalochilus (Schitr.) Senghas 
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Jim Cootes 
8 Salt Pan Road, Riverwood NSW 2210 


Dr. Karlheinz Senghas proposed the genus Hapalochilus in the German orchid magazine, Die Orchidee, 
in 1978. The generic name refers to the soft texture of the labellum. The type species is Hapalochilus 


nitidus (Schltr.) Sengh. 


This group of beautiful orchids, was in the past, 
proposed as a sub-genus by Rudolf Schlechter 
in his classification of the large genus 
Bulbophyllum in German New Guinea. 


The features, which readily separate 
Hapalochilus, from Bulbophyllum, are as 
follows: 

the long, curved column is footless and swollen 
at its base; 

the labellum is immovably attached to the base 
of the column; 

the anther bed has lacerate ears. 


Distribution 

The majority of the species - approximately 70 
- are found in New Guinea and Irian Jaya, with 
One species being found in Borneo 
(Hapalochilus lohokii) and another from the 
island of Ambon in the Indonesian Mollucas 
(Hapalochilus jensenii). They grow at a range of 
elevations, from approximately 100 metres up 
to about 2,500 metres and are usually epiphytic. 


A Selection of Species 

Hapalochilus aristilabris (J.J. Sm.) Garay & 
Kittr., Hapalochilus nitidus (Schltr) Sengh., 
Hapalochilus speciosus (Schitr.) Garay & Kittr. 
and Hapalochilus striatus Garay & Kittr. are all 
plants of similar stature. Their leaves are very 
leathery and brittle, linear to lanceolate in shape 
and are up to 12 cm long by 1.5 cm wide. The 
Ppseudobulbs are circular in cross-section, 
tapered, up to 3 cm long by about 1 cm in 
diameter. Often the pseudobulbs take on a 
distinctly reddish tinge if they are grown in 
bright light. Inflorescences are usually as long 
as, or a little shorter than, the leaves and bear a 
single large flower. Flowers are most 
Spectacular and appear to be all sepals and 
labellum. The petals are very small but are a 
very important diagnostic feature when trying to 
distinguish between the species of this genus. 
The base colour of the flowers is usually white, 
with varying degrees of maroon spotting and 
blotching. The base colour of the very 
Prominent labellum, is white and it can be 
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marked with solid yellow and some dark red 
spotting in H. speciosus; be solid orange, 
spotted in varying degrees of maroon in H. 
striatus; have solid red spotting at the base, 
gradually decreasing towards the apex, which 
is pure white in H. nitidus or be sparsely spotted 
with maroon, basally, in H. aristilabris. 


Whatever the colour combination is of the 
labellum, it is always a very striking feature of 
the bloom. The flowers are usually produced in 
good numbers and are fairly long lasting. | have 
never noticed any perfume from these species. 


Hapalochilus cruciatus (J.J. Sm.) Garay & 
Kittr. has pseudobulbs that are shaped like a 
volcano, up to 2 cm in diameter by 1.5 cm high. 
The single leaf is leathery, up to 10 cm long by 
1.5 cm wide. The inflorescence is short, barely 
1 cm long and appears from the base of the 
pseudobulb. The flowers are white, marked in 
varying degrees of very dark red. The labellum 
is yellow with a few maroon spots. Blooms are 
about 1.5 cm in diameter. 


Cultivation 

The Hapalochilus species described in this 
article are easy to cultivate and flower. | have 
grown H. nitidus, H. speciosus and H. striatus in 
my fibre-glass house with no artificial heating in 
the colder months. They ‘have grown 
successfully in plastic pots in a mix of 
sphagnum moss (70%) and polystyrene chips 
(830%) which was kept damp, but never wet, at 
all times. Plenty of air movement, 50% shading 
and high humidity were other important factors 
in the successful growing of these lovely 
species. 


H. aristilabris and H. cruciatus were grown in my 
glass-house which was kept at a minimum of 
12°C during the winter months. H. cruciatus 
was grown on a mount of tree fern and it grew 
quite well but | feel it would have grown much 
better in a pot where it could have stayed 
damper for a longer period of time. H. 
aristilabris grew in a plastic pot in sphagnum 
moss. The glass-house had a fan running 24 
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hours a day, seven days a week to keep the air 
moving at all times, the humidity was always 
high and it was covered with 50% shade cloth. 


There are several other species of the genus 
Hapalochilus which are cultivated in Australia, 
but as we are unsure of their true identification, 
they were not included here. 


The members of this genus are all very 
attractive species and if anyone has different 


References 


clones it would certainly be worthwhile 
swapping plants or pollen so that more growers 
can enjoy the beauty of this lovely genus. 
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A Question of Space 


David Butler 
Green Vista Orchids, 
21 Greenvale Grove, Hornsby NSW 2077 


Our native orchid collection generally starts with the odd “kingi” or “deli” growing with the other pot 
plants on the back patio. Everything’s fine until we visit the local ANOS Show, gaze wide-eyed at the 
feast of native orchids, and breath in the heady aroma. So it’s across to the sales table and off home 


with a box of precious goodies. But where to grow them and what if we get some more? 


Our native orchids are generally quite hardy and 
will adapt to a variety of situations, especially in 
areas around Sydney where temperature 
extremes are not too severe. Hot summer days 
are often accompanied by high humidity and 
followed by cooler nights, while cold frosty 
winters can be offset by having some form of 
overhead protection. 


This is where the old tree in the backyard 
comes into the picture - simply grow your 
orchids under the tree and problems of summer 
shading and winter protection are solved. 
Orchids can be placed around the tree, hung 
from branches, or allowed to grow on the living 
bark. 


One big problem though! This outdoor method 
caters for every bug, slug, snail or whatever 
predator lurks in your backyard. They either use 
the orchids for food, home, or somewhere to 
start a family, none of which does the plants 
and flowers much good. 
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So we decide to enclose our native orchid 
collection within a bush-house, but just how big 
should this bush-house be? Advice from other 
orchid growers is to make it twice the size we 
think necessary. We then go ahead and build it, 
complete with benches, to double capacity. 


Time passes, the orchid bug bites deeper, small 
seedlings become mature plants and hey 
presto - full up! Should there be room to expand 
(and family and finances allow) then building 
operations begin again, until eventually enough 
is enough. 


It is at this stage that a little lateral thinking 
comes in handy. The standard bush-house is 
equipped with benches upon which the plants 
are placed, and different micro-climates are 
created by varying the density of the 
shadecloth. 
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grower, Darryl Smedley D.P. Banks 
Hapalochilus aristilabris 


grower, Darryl Smedley D.P. Banks 
Hapalochilus speciosus 


grower, David Banks 


Hapalochilus striatus 
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Let’s now think of bench space as “area”, and 
bush-house as “volume”, thus leading to a 
totally three dimensional concept of the space 
available. At the same time we should realise 
that a healthy environment must be maintained, 
with correct light levels to all plants. By locating 
the plants at various levels within the bush- 
house, these same micro-climates are created 
and much more efficient use is made of the 
available space. Hence “volume” rather than 
“area”, and the ability to fit more plants within 
the bush-house. 


At ground level we can grow ferns and club 
moss to maintain humidity - but why not also 
grow Phaius, Calanthe and other dwellers of the 
forest floor, plus suitable terrestrials. 


Slightly off the ground suits shade lovers which 
relish the cool humid atmosphere below bench 
level - why not try hanging appropriate native 
orchids from the edges of benches, or even 
suspended underneath. 


This environment suits many of the small 
mounted Sarcochilus, provided air movement 
and light levels are sufficient. For hanging along 
the edges of the benches Dendrobium 
tetragonum and Sarcochilus falcatus seem to 
do well, especially in the heat of summer. 


The secret is to experiment with one or two 
plants before deciding which spot is preferred 
by which orchid. 


Benches at normal level support the majority of 
our plants, but above these can be hung many 
different orchids which love the airy conditions, 
on mounts or in pots, suspended from the 
bush-house roof. Most mature native 
dendrobiums seem to relish being hung up 
where light and air movement is greatest. The 
advantages of suspending such plants include: 


e Larger plants take up a lot of space so 
hanging these maximises bench space. 


e Pots can be suspended on fishing swivels 
allowing the plants to rotate, giving uniform 
growth all round. It is wise to remove the 
swivel prior to flowering or racemes and 
flowers become confused. 


e Within reason, the more light the better the 
flowering with most orchids. 


e There are fewer pests (slugs and snails don’t 
fly!) 

Also at a high level we can install narrow wire 
mesh benches, either freely suspended, or 
against the side walls of the bush-house. Many 
orchids will grow on such benches, as long as 
shading and air movement are adjusted to take 
into account the more exposed environment at 
the higher levels. 


A few considerations to keep in mind when 
growing a mixed collection, and maximising 
bush-house space are: 


e All plants must be located where they will 
receive sufficient light, air movement and 
humidity. 


e Weldmesh benches minimise maintenance, 
pests and fungi, while allowing light 
penetration and air movement. 


e The pots on benches should be spaced 
slightly apart - the bush-house may appear 
crowded but appearances can be deceptive 
- if each plant receives sufficient light and air 
for it’s individual needs, the problem of 
crowding does not apply. 


e Remember that water run-off from higher 
plants will wet those at lower levels - adjust 
watering and composts to suit. 


e Never assess one area of the bush-house in 
isolation - every part upwards, downwards 
and sideways affects the remainder. Be 
prepared to let micro-climates develop, and 
remember, that simply moving one hanging 
plant sideways may cause several other 
changes of environment. It’s a bit like moving 
a shady tree from one part of your yard to 
another. 


All of which is fine until - dread the thought - the 
bush-house is full again. 


But, this time it really is full! 


Oh well, if it’s not one thing it’s another - happy 
orchid growing! 


w 


Editors note: Thanks to our resident artist, Ron Formby, who has once again come up with a fantastic 
original cartoon to accompany David's article. Ron is the current Editor of The Orchidophile, the 
informative monthly newsletter of ANOS Sydney Group. DPB. 
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grower, Down Under Native Orchids D.P. Banks 


Dendrobium Elegant Lace ‘Vibrant’ HCC-AD/NSW 1994 
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grower, Down Under Native Orchids j D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Brinawa Charm ‘Luckys Toy’ AM/ANOS 1992 


grower, Down Under N D.P. Banks 
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(Phena & Brian Gerhard 
of 


P & (B Orchids International 


proudly wish to announce the purchase 


oe of 


DOWN UNDER NATIVE ORCHIDS 
the home of YROPICOOT ,,, AYBRIDS 


We have been involved in the Orchid world for some 20 years now, growing, 
breeding and showing a wide variety of species and hybrids across many genera. 
Whilst we intend to continue this work, we are proud to announce this exciting new 
era in our development, concentrating on Australian Native Orchids. 

With expert advice and ongoing tutelage from Neil & Meg Finch, we are confident 
of carrying on their outstanding work which leads the world in the development of 
superior line bred species and exceptional new hybrids, and in particular the 
TROPICOOLtm HYBRIDS. 


In 1997, 12 of the 39 nominations for the prestigious national Ira Butler Trophy for 
Champion Australian Native Hybrid were bred by Down Under Native Orchids and 
numerous other awards and prizes granted to their hybrids. Whilst in the Bill Murdoch 
Trophy for Champion Native Orchid Species, 3 of the 12 nominations were from 
Down Under Native Orchids, and the winner for the year being one of their line bred species: 
Dendrobium kingianum ‘Valdon’ HCC/TAS. 


From Neil & Meg Finch: We wish to thank all those who have supported us over 
the years and assure you we feel very confident that with Phena & Brian’s enthusiasm and 
vast knowledge, and our ongoing support, P&B will continue to produce plants of superior 
quality for all lovers of our unique and beautiful Australian Native Orchids, and we urge 
you to continue to support the new home of TROPICOOLm hybrids. 


Gor a free catalogue, write, phone or (faz us on: 
PO Box 5650, Wamberal, ‘New South Wales, 2260 
(Phone: (02) 4585 4552 
orax: (02) 4585 85350 


For Nursery inspection please ring us for an appointment on the above number. 
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Growing “Tropicool”™ Dendrobium Hybrids 


Phena & Brian Gerhard 
Down Under Native Orchids, 
P.O. Box 3630, Wamberal NSW 2260 


“Tropicool” hybrids (also termed “hot-colds”) result from combining the cool growing Australian 
Dendrobium species (such as D. kingianum, D. speciosum etc.) with tropical species - in most cases it 
is D. bigibbum. It has flowers which last longer than most dendrobiums and produces very showy 
blooms. The term “Tropicool” is a trade marked name, licensed to Down Under Native Orchids. 


As D. bigibbum flowers in the Autumn, and 
most other commonly used species in our 
hybrids flower in Spring, Tropicools usually 
flower any time between May and September. 
Peak flowering is late July - early August. As a 
result these hybrids lengthen the flowering 
season with wonderful blooms. Not only have 
they extended the flowering season, but they 
generally last longer, due to the influence of D. 
bigibbum. Some can last for a two or three 
months. Whilst at this early stage this duration 
is rare, the future is looking good to solve 
Australian dendrobiums biggest problem - 
longevity of flowers. 


Another significant feature of “Tropicool” 
hybrids is their ability to flower a year or more 
before other Dendrobium hybrids. This is 
because D. bigibbum will initiate an 
inflorescence almost immediately after the new 
growth has reached full size. Many other cool 
growing Australian dendrobiums require the 
new growth to mature for at least nine months 
before blooming. Thereby a growth produced 
after Christmas will rarely flower the following 
Spring. This “no maturing period . required” 
feature from D. bigibbum often dominates in 
“Tropicool hybrids, thus will flower off the new 
growth - a big plus! 


“Tropicool” hybrids are no more difficult to grow 
than our other dendrobiums. They will tolerate 
as much cold as most others provided a few 
Simple rules are followed. One of the most 
important is to keep them dry in cold weather. 
The colder the drier! In winter, when the 
Pseudobulbs start to wrinkle, give them a good 
drink in the morning. But avoid the coldest 
days. If the ‘bulbs are not wrinkling, they are not 
thirsty. If in doubt, leave it for tomorrow. Always 
be guided by the pseudobulbs on when to 
water. If you are starting from a seedling in a 50 
mm tube, it is best to pot up into an 80 mm pot 
as soon as the plant is big enough, using no 
Smaller than medium size bark. Don’t overpot, 
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as this will lead to the mix staying too wet in 
cold rainy weather and root rot may occur. Air 
movement is most important and should not be 
neglected. Hanging the “Tropicools”, as we do 
with our choice plants, is the best way to ensure 
good air movement and optimum light. It also 
helps to dry the plants out quicker between 
waterings. 


Fertiliser and Medium 

We rarely use a high nitrogen fertiliser, as it 
leads to soft fungi-prone growth and few 
flowers. We use a high potassium food, with a 
N.P.K. of 8-5-25, at a rate of one gram per litre. 
It is used monthly, all year round! Sometimes a 
higher nitrogen content food (12-12-20) is given 
to seedlings to kick them along, however this 
ratio would have been considered a flowering 
formula years ago. Never fertilise in hot weather. 
These fertilisers can be purchased from 
Horticultural Solutions in Queensland - ‘phone 
(07) 3206-0037. The best pots for drainage and 
durability come from Port Pots in N.S.W. - 
‘phone (02) 6581-1735. The pine bark we use 
comes from Orchid Care Services in western 
Sydney - ‘phone (02) 9627-2238. Fine and 
medium grades for seedlings and course and/or 
medium grades for larger plants: Always give 
the bark a final sieving to remove all “fines”. To 
keep the bark from becoming too acidic, give 
your plants a drink of lime water early Autumn 
and again in early Spring. We use micro fine 
lime at a rate of one gram per litre. 


In closing, we would like to congratulate these 
who won prizes with our plants last year. Don’t 
forget to enter such hybrids for the Ira Butler 
Awards and the Bill Murdoch Trophy for 
species. If you follow these guidelines, you 
should grow the “Tropicools” as well as your 
other native dendrobiums. As a result you 
should be rewarded with what are some of the 
best flowers available in Australian native orchid 
hybrids today. 

t 
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grower, Down Under Native Orchids D. Titmuss grower, Down Under Native Orchids D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Brinawa Sunset ‘Supernova’ Dendrobium (Lustrous x Vivid) 


growers, Norm & Kay Mitchel N. Mitchell growers, K. & D. Moore K. & D. Moore 
Dendrobium Tie-Dye ‘Royal Purple’ Dendrobium Class 
HCC/NSW 1997 
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Ruth Rudkin, 
18 Lyle Ave., Lindfield NSW 2070. 


R.D. FitzGerald was an Irish engineer who migrated to Australia in 1856 to join the staff of the Surveyor- 
General in the N.S.W. Lands Department. His introduction to Australian orchids was at Wallis Lake 
where he was with friends collecting bird specimens, when he saw some enormous clumps of “rock 
lillies’. On looking around they found a number of other orchid species, some of which they collected. 
Later they collected a clump of the Dendrobium speciosum as well. This he later established in his 


home at Hunter’s Hill. 


In the course of his work as a surveyor and 
engineer he was able to collect many orchid 
species, and was in regular contact with 
Ferdinand von Mueller who named Sarcochilus 
fitzgeraldii in his honour. An accomplished 
artist, he was able to make lithographs of his 
plants and hand paint them so that in 1882 the 
first. volume of Australian Orchids was 
published. In all he completed 200 plates and 
won many medals in International Exhibitions. 


He was also able to ensure that some of our 
spectacular bushland such as ‘Wentworth Falls, 
parts of Katoomba, Leura and other scenic 
areas were preserved as public reservations. As 
Mr.J.J. Betts says in his introduction to a reprint 
of FitzGerald’s work “At a time when the 
collection of exotic orchids had burst on Europe 
as a new and expanding commercial enterprise, 
Robert David FitzGerald was hard at work in 
Hunter’s Hill, Sydney, growing, studying, 
describing and drawing Australian orchids. This 
is his contribution to Australia and to the world 
of orchids today”. 


David Banks came up with a suggestion to the 
lra Butler Trophy Committee, to consider 
recognition for individuals who have played 
important roles in the promotion of native orchid 
Species. The |.B.T.C. agreed that a trophy 
Should be: awarded for significant work done 
with Australian Native Orchid Species. David 
Suggested naming it after one of our earliest 
native orchid enthusiasts, as the 
R.D. FITZGERALD TROPHY. 


This trophy is to be presented, from time to 
time, by the |.B.T.C. for major contributions to 
the advancement, conservation or propagation 
of Australian Native Orchid Species. The 
trophies are engraved silver plaques of R.D. 
FitzGerald’s drawing of Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii 
mounted on polished timber and_ suitably 
inscribed. 
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Guidelines for Submission 
1. A submission may be made by the 
Nominator(s), to the |.B.T.C. through one of the 
following: 
(a) an ANOS Group or Associated Native Orchid 
Society, through to ANOS Council. 
(b) a State or OSCOV Affiliated Society, through 
to its State Society or OSCOV. 
2. The submission must be formally prepared, 
signed by the nominator(s), approved and 
signed by the appropriate Society officer. 
3. The submission should provide enough 
evidence to convince the |.B.T.C. that the 
nominee has made a contribution to the 
advancement, conservation or propagation of 
Australian orchid species. The submission 
should be prepared on the assumption that the 
|.B.T.C. members know nothing of the work of 
the nominee. It should not be just a simple 
overview of the nominee’s career. 
4. A submission could include, 
a) results of species breeding programmes, 
b) details of articles published or papers 
delivered by the nominee, advancing the 
knowledge of native orchid species. 
c) results of experimentation to improve 
growing or propagation techniques; 
d) activities which encourage the growing or 
conservation of Australian orchid species. 
5. The submission could include details of the 
involvement of the nominee with local, State or 
National orchid bodies. Colour slides or other 
photographic evidence would be a valuable 
contribution to the submission. 
6. The |.B.T.C. reserves the right to reproduce 
any details of any nomination, after clearance of 
copyright of any published works. 
The process for submission by the nominator(s) 
is through an Orchid Society local to the 
nominee-and then forwarded to either ANOS 
Council or the State Society (or OSCOV) which 
sends it to The Secretary of the |.B.T.C. at 18 
Lyle Avenue, Lindfield, NSW 2070. 
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A New Species of Habenaria Willd. (Orchidaceae) from 


southern Queensland 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Habenaria harroldii, from the Wide Bay District of southern Queensland, is described as new. 


Introduction 

Habenaria Willd., in Australia, consists of 11 
described species (Clements 1989, Dockrill 
1992) which are all distributed within the 
tropics. It was therefore of significance when 
populations of a Habenaria were discovered in 
the Wide Bay District of southern Queensland 
(Clarkson 1976). Investigations by the author 
have shown this species to be distinct and it is 
here described as new. 


Methods 

This study is based on the examination of fresh 
flowers, dried and spirit-preserved herbarium 
specimens and photographs of living flowers. 
All relevant types or photographs of types of 
Australian taxa have been examined. Herbarium 
collections (spirit and dried) were studied from 
AD, BRI, CANB, DNA, LAE, MEL and NSW. 
Measurements given in the description are from 
living plants or spirit-preserved specimens. 


Taxonomy 


Habenaria harroldii D.L. Jones, sp. nov. H. 
xanthanthae F. Muell. affinis, sed habitu 
robustiore; floribus albis; et segmentis perianthii 
majoribus, differt. 


Typus: Queensland. Wide Bay District: Noosa, 
North Shore, c. 5 km N. of Tewantin, E. of Lake 
Cooroibah, 3 Mar. 1995, A.G. Harrold & W. 
Huxley (D.L. Jones 13869) (holotype CANB, 
isotype BRI). 


Tuberous terrestrial herb growing in loose 
colonies. Tubers ovoid to obovoid, 1.5-2.5 cm 
long, 1.5-2.5 cm wide, fleshy, somewhat irregular. 
Leaves obliquely erect to spreading, 3-5 in a loose 
radical rosette, lanceolate, 3-10 cm long, 0.7-1.6 
cm wide, dark green, subacute. Inflorescence 15- 
45 cm tall, slender, wiry, 3-25-flowered. Sterile 
bracts 5 or 6, narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 12-35 
mm long, 3-8 mm wide, sheathing at the base, 
long-acuminate. Pedicels slender, 1-3 mm long, 
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straight or slightly curved. Ovary linear-ovoid, 12- 
15 mm long, c. 2.5 mm wide, narrowed and curved 
near the apex. Flowers 13-17 mm wide, white, 
fragrant, moderately crowded. Dorsal sepal erect, 
cucullate, broadly ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 6.5- 
8.5 mm long, 4.5-5 mm wide, 3-nerved, obtuse. 
Lateral sepals widely divergent, ovate-lanceolate, 
7-9 mm long, 4-4.5 mm wide, asymmetric, 3- 
nerved, obtuse. Petals erect and partly embracing 
the dorsal sepal, ovate-lanceolate, 6-8 mm long, 
3.5-4 mm wide, asymmetric, apex obtuse. 
Labellum curved, porrect to obliquely erect, 8-10 
mm long, 4-4.5 mm wide when flattened, nearly 
entire to shallowly trilobate; base c. 2.5 mm long, 
c. 1.5 mm wide; lateral lobes reduced to shallow, 
broadly obtuse bumps; mid-lobe narrowly tapered 
throughout, c. 6-mm long, c. 3 mm wide, entire, 
apex obtuse. Spur terete, c. 2.5-12 mm long, c. 
1.2 mm diam.,’ straight to shallowly curved. 
Column porrect, c. 3.3 mm long, c. 3.2 mm wide, 
c. 3 mm thick; auricles linear-cylindrical c. 0.6 mm 
long, obtuse; stigmophores cylindrical, c. 1.7 mm 
long. Anther with a blunt apex, the anther sacs 
widely separated; anther channels linear, c. 1 mm 
long. Rostellum vestigial. Pollinarium of 2 pollinia, 
a caudicle and viscidium; pollinia oblong, c. 0.7 
mm long, 0.4 mm wide, yellow, sectile; caudicle c. 
0.6 mm long; viscidium c. 0.3 mm long, elliptical. 
Capsules erect, narrowly obovoid, 14-18 mm long, 
3-4 mm wide. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and ecology 

Endemic in the Wide Bay District of south- 
eastern Queensland between Tewantin and 
Maaroom. It grows in moist to wet, grey sandy 
soils among grass, forbs and low shrubs in 
sparse woodland and wallum. Flowering period: 
January to March. 


Recognition 

This species has many similarities with H. 
xanthantha F. Muell., but the plants are more 
robust and with larger white flowers (rather than 
yellow flowers as in the type specimens of H. 
xanthantha) and much larger, widely spreading 
perianth segments. 
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Habenaria harroldii, the most southerly member 
of the genus in Australia, is well separated from 
its nearest northern relative by a geographical 
distance of about 450 km. 


Notes 

This species, which was discovered by Arthur 
Harrold on 20 January 1976, has proved to be 
elusive. Initially about 100 flowering plants were 
located scattered over about one hectare in the 
Noosa Rivers National Park. Of these about five 
plants had short floral spurs and the rest had 
long spurs (A.G. Harrold, pers. comm.). This 
find was noted (Clarkson 1976) with the 
observation that two species were present, one 
being H. ferdinandi Schltr and the other 
possibly undescribed. Similar variation in spur 
length has been noted in H. xanthantha (Rogers 
& White 1920). 


Subsequent regular visits to the site by Arthur 
Harrold over the next 12 years failed to turn up 
any more flowering specimens. Then in 1986 a 
single plant was found by Carolyn Sandercoe in 
Cooloola National Park, in’ 1989 a poor 
specimen was located at the original site and in 
1995 plants were found on private land not far 
from that site. For a detailed history of the 
collections of this species see Logan (1996). In 
1997 the species was rediscovered in good 
numbers by Alan Logan on private property 
near Maaroom (A.E. Logan pers. comm.) and in 
March 1998 23 flowering plants and 5 non- 
flowering plants were found at this site (A.E. 
Logan pers. comm.). 
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Conservation status 
Poorly Known but conserved in the Noosa 
Rivers National Park; suggest 2kc by the criteria 
of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
Named after Arthur G. Harrold who discovered 
this species and.many other interesting plants 
during his botanical explorations of the Wide 
Bay District. 


Specimens examined 

Queensland: Wide Bay District: N. of Tewantin, 
E. of Lake Cooroibah, Jan. 1976, Harrold 
(CANB); ibid, 6 Feb. 1989, Harrold (Clements 
4784) (CANB); private property, NW. of 
Maaroom, 9 Mar. 1997, Logan (ORG 622); 
Cooloola Natl Pk, western catchment close to 
Como Scarp, 22 Feb. 1986, Sandercoe (BRI). 
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Habenaria harroldii, Noosa (North Shore) - Queensland. 
A. Harrold & W. Huxley (D.L. Jones 13869), 10/3/1995. Fig. 1. 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 
e. spur; f. column from front; g. column from side; h. pollinarium; 
i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepal; k. petal; I. spur from another flower. 
Drawing 10/3/1995 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Habenaria harroldii, from Noosa Heads - Queensland. 
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Notes on the Cultivation of Sarcochilus hirticalcar 


Darryl I. Smedley 
Oceania Orchids, 
P.O. Box 890, Baulkham Hills NSW 2153 


Sarcochilus hirticalcar was described by Alick Dockrill (Dockrill 1967) from material discovered by 
Malcolm Brown the previous year in the southern part of the Mcliwraith Range, Cape York Peninsular, 
Queensland. It was initially described by Dockrill in the new genus Parasarcochilus, transferred to 
Pteroceras by Garay in 1972 (cited in Clements 1989) and then the last movement to Sarcochilus by 
Clements & Wallace in 1989 (Clements 1989) This last combination seems to have gained ready 
acceptance with orchid growers. The International Authority for the Registration of Orchid Hybrids 
retains the name Parasarcochilus hirticalcar for hybrid registration purposes. 


S. hirticalcar is a very attractive and desirable 
small-growing species. It flowers for a long 
period over summer when few other native 
species can be relied on to- produce a 
reasonable display. The flowers are produced 
progressively along a pendant inflorescence; 
nineteen per raceme being the highest count on 
my largest plant. This plant has eight leaves 
with a maximum spread of 14 cm and carries up 
to four inflorescences at a time. The smallest 
plants with two or three leaves reliably produce 
4-6 flowers at a time. | have even had it flower 
in the bottle! 


For a species endemic to a very restricted area 
of North Queensland, it has proved very easy to 
grow and produces no special challenges to the 
most average of cultivators. 


S. hirticalcar is, by definition a tropical species, 
the type locality being only 14°S from the 
Equator. However, experience has shown that 
S. hirticalcar does not need tropical-type 
conditions to be successfully cultivated. For 
quite some years | have successfully cultivated 
it outside year-round in a shadehouse in 
western Sydney. This comes as no surprise 
when the habitat at the type locality is 
considered. 


Lavarack (1980) indicates that the type locality 
is in vine forest along Lankelly Creek, at a place 
which he records is known locally as 
“Mulingar”. This place is in the southern part of 
the Mcllwraith Range at an approximate altitude 
of 400 m AMSL. The Mcllwraith Range’ is a 
relatively high-altitude plateau (maximum 
altitude 824 m) with no other area in Australia at 
this latitude reaching this elevation. Rainfall is 
also high, estimated to be as much as 2000 mm 
per annum. Winter night time temperatures are 
in the order of 12-14°C minimum with day 
temperatures exceeding 30°C (Lavarack loc. 
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cit.). The species has also been recorded along 
Pandanus Creek at approximately 700m where 
the minimum night temperature would be 
expected to be somewhat lower. 


So, here we have a ‘tropical’ species that, 
because of its restricted high altitude home 
range, can quite happily cope with at least a 
Sydney winter. | have a couple of dozen plants 
of this species and all have spent their lives 
outside under 50% _ shadecloth. The 
shadehouse receives maximum winter sun and 
is shaded by trees in summer from about 
midday to 5pm. They cope with winter 
minimums of down to -2°C on occasions and 
have been up to 49°C in high summer. 


Last decade you could sometimes get this 
species from a Queensland nursery but in no 
great numbers. Rumours persisted that it was 
virtually wiped out along Lankelly Creek and 
returning orchid travellers regularly reported 
that they had great difficulty in locating the 
species. Perhaps it was never really common in 
the wild. However, it has recently been found in 
reasonable numbers in another part of the 
Mcllwraith Range. Fortunately, seedlings were 
raised from the wild-collected plants. It is from 
these that the plants in cultivation today are 
descended. 


The species carries its capsules for a very long 
time. The capsules reach dehiscence at 14fi 
months after pollination and, like Plectorrhiza 
tridentata, it is usual for the plant to be in full 
bloom and still carrying last year’s capsule(s). 
Dry seed germinates after 6-8 weeks and the 
protocorms are ready to replate a few months 
later. They grow in-vitro relatively quickly for a 
Sarcochilus and are large enough to deflask 
about 12 months after sowing. A mature flask of 
S. hirticalcar looks quite funny as all the roots 
grow up as if they’re doing everything possible 
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to escape out the lid without touching the 
media in the bottom of the jar. Sibling crosses 
have a high degree of fertility, it seems that in 
selfings the germination rate is very low. 


Plants can be deflasked onto a mount without 
any special treatment. | have not attempted pot 
culture for S.hirticalcar, even though most of its 
hybrids are grown this way. Descriptions of its 
growth habit indicate that its relatively large and 
fleshy roots ascend and descend its host for 
some distance without entering moss pads or 
burrowing into the bark. They are exposed to 
the elements all the time, much in the manner of 
the more common S. olivaceus, S. australis and 
P. tridentata. 


| choose a mount as long as manageable as it’s 
important to give this orchid a good root run, 30 
cm is adequate for a single seedling but if 
you’re planting multiples on the one host go to 
50 cm long. Width is not critical, some of mine 
are on mounts only 1 cm in cross-section. | 
have used dressed hardwood, sawn red cedar 
and Cyathea treefern with great success. No 
pad of backing material such as sphagnum 
moss or tissue paper is necessary. The 
seedlings are tied directly onto the mount with 
fishing line or narrow stocking strips. The 
stocking is a little better as the roots of the 
seedling need to be forced down onto the host 
and fishing line can cut into them. 


The rapid growth of seedlings on treefern 
indicates this is a preferred host in cultivation, 
especially where the trunk has been cut 
vertically and the orchid’s roots can run along in 
and out with the fibres. It seems that the extra 
moisture retentive properties of the treefern 
suits S. hirticalcar. 


After mounting the totems can be hung in a low, 
cool, shady part of the shadehouse for a few 
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weeks then moved a bit higher for better light 
and air movement once the green root tips have 
started to grow again. Water as with the rest of 
your collection, they can take lots of it. The 
species doesn’t seem to be as susceptible to 
S.S.D.S. (Sudden Sarc. Death Syndrome) as 
other members of the group but it’s certainly 
not immune, very occasionally one of mine will 
succumb. 


There appears not to be much variation in the 
colour and markings of the flowers from clone 
to clone. As the flowers are only of moderate 
size, about 12 mm diam., there is not a lot of 
potential for difference. Sometimes the yellow 
of the segments can be more intense. Some 
clones have a broader band of purple, russet or 
red around the basal parts of the segments and 
some have small blotches of these colours 
below the band on the labellum. Selective line 
breeding should be able to stabilise some of 
these characters. 


Most collections that house a variety of cool- 
growing orchids should be able to cope with a 
few S. hirticalcar. |t requires no special 
treatment, can be fertilised or not as the case 
may be with the rest of the collection (although 
| do recommend fertilising mounted plants as 
they do not benefit from the inevitable 
breakdown of media in potted plants, fertilised 
or not), doesn’t need much space, flowers 
quickly ex flask and in summer, grows cold and 
produces some terrific colours in its hybrids. 


Its a shame its not grown and exhibited more 
often but | guess lack of availability or a 
misunderstanding of its cultural requirements 
has been the problem. It has proved easy to 
grow and there are lots of seedlings coming 
along from flasks so look out for it and give S. 
hirticalcar - the “Harlequin Orchid” a go. 


* Clements, M.A. (1989). Catalogue of Australian Orchidaceae. Australian Orchid Research Vol. 1: 133 

® Dockrill, A.W. (1967). Australasian Sarcanthinae. A Review of the Subtribe Sarcanthinae 
(Orchidaceae) in Australia and New Zealand. (The Australasian Native Orchid Society. Sydney) 

° Garay, L. (1972). “Bot. Mus. Leafl.”, cited in Clements, M.A. Catalogue of Australian Orchidaceae. 


Australian Orchid Research Vol. 1: 133 


° Lavarack, PS. (1980). Cape York Orchid Project. Orchids of the Mcilwraith Range. (Queensland 


National Parks and Wildlife Service. Brisbane) 
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grower, Michael Harrison D. Titmuss 
Sarcochilus hirticalcar 


— 


grower, Bernie Fletcher D.P. Banks grower, Down Under Native Orchids D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus Riverdene Sarcochilus Riverdene (‘Holly’ x self) 
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grower, Down Under Native Orchids 
Sarcochilus Bobby-Dazzler 


grower, Down Under Native Orchids D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus (Frances x Riverdene) 
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Sarcochilus hirticalcar Hybrids and How | Grow Them 


Rob Lewry 
Bushland Place, Kenthurst NSW 2156 


The question that came to mind when writing this note was why are there only a few hybrids made with 
Sarcochilus hirticalcar. Once | heard a couple of hybridists saying there was perhaps no future for S. 
hirticalcar in hybrids, another was that it was hard to get viable seed from hybrids. Perhaps it was 
because S. hirticalcar has always been scarce in cultivation. There is a tremendous future in S. 
hirticalcar hybrids, and this was supported by the work of Neil Finch - of Down Under Native Orchids. 


To date there are nine hybrids registered with S. 
hirticalcar as one of the parents, and we have 
only just scratched the surface. These S. 
hirticalcar hybrids are; 

CHERRY CHEER (x Ruby) 

FRANCES (x ceciliae) 

JULIE-ANNE (x hillii) 

MARGARET COTTRELL (x Melody) 

NICKY (x fitzgeraldii) 

POLKA-DOT (x Pinkhart) 

RIVERDENE (x hartmannii) 

SWEETIE (x Mavis) 

WOLLUMBIN SUNRISE (x Pinky) 


As part of Down Under Native Orchids 
Sarcanthinae breeding program, they started to 
produce a line of hybrids with S. hirticalcar in 
their background. They remade the original 
hybrids with superior plants, and then used this 
selected stock for further hybrids. Some of the 
choice clones used included S. Riverdene 
‘Holly’ plus a selected selfing of this clone 
which was far superior, being a solid filled-in 
flower with heavy red markings. A few other 
remakes were S. Nicky ‘Best’, with solid blood 
red flowers, S. Frances ‘#1’ made with a large 
flat S. ceciliae, and S. Polka-Dot ‘Purple Haze’ 
HCC/AOC-NSW, with heavy purple red 
spotting. 


Below | have put together a list of hybrids, both 
registered and unregistered that resulted from 
Neil Finch’s breeding program. 

BOBBY-DAZZLER (Riverdene x Pinkhart) 

(Bobby-Dazzler x hartmannii) 

(Bobby-Dazzler x falcatus) 

(Bobby-Dazzler x Fitzhart) 

FLIRT (Riverdene x hartmannii) 

(Frances x Riverdene) 

(Nicky x hartmannii) 

(Nicky x falcatus) 

(Nicky x Fitzhart) 

(Riverdene x falcatus) 

VELVET (Nicky x Riverdene) 
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There are also a growing number of hybrids 
produced by David Butler of Green Vista 
Orchids. He has produced the following 
unregistered hybrids; 

(Riverdene x weinthalii) 

(Riverdene x Melody) 

({Frances x Riverdene} x hartmannii) 


The only hybrid | know of using S. Polka-Dot is 
the crossing | made with S. hartmannii. The first 
plants of this crossing are now in spike. The 
above lists are obviously not complete as there 
would be other hybrids in collections that | am 
not aware of. 


All the hybrids | have flowered with S. hirticalcar 
in their background have heavy-textured, long- 
lasting flowers. These blooms are fairly resistant 
to botritis and don’t mark easily every time it 
rains. One bonus is that most will flower more 
than once a year. My plant of S. Polka-Dot 
‘Purple Haze’ HCC/AOC-NSW flowers nearly all 
year round. It’s not very often it misses a 
monthly meeting. Since growing this line of 
hybrids, | always have at least two or three 
plants in flower every month. Something that 
was unheard of only a few years ago. 


Anyway, | suppose that while I’m on the subject 
of Sarcochilus hirticalcar hybrids we should talk 
a little about how | grow these little gems. First 
things first - the “Sarc House”. I’m lucky 
because my Sarc House is built on the east 
facing side of a rainforest type gully. In the 
warmer months a cool breeze comes up at 
around five o’clock most afternoons. This is a 
great time to water as the plants dry off quickly 
before nightfall. The shadehouse is under a 
large gum tree, so my Sarcochilus only get 
filtered sunlight in the hottest parts of the day. 
Even though | have this “natural shade”, | still 
have double layers of 50% shadecloth on it with 
a 30 cm gap to enable air flow between them. 
Under the benches | have misters for the 40°C 
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plus days. I’m also in the process of installing a 

computer timer on this cooling system, so | 
don’t have to worry about not being home on 
these hot summer days. 


One of the main things I’ve looked at is air 
movement, so | hang most of these hybrids 
high in the Sarc House. This helps in four ways; 
1. maximum fresh moving air, 

2. maximum light, 

3. | can control the watering, 

4. less competition from other plants. 


I’ve noticed with this style of hybrid that the 
fleshy roots tend to grow out of the pots more 
than in them. This should tell us something - 
they do not like wet feet. Remember, that S. 
hirticalcar is an epiphyte with an exposed root 
system. So with this in mind | prefer an open 
potting mix of 50% coarse & 50% medium 
treated pine bark (from Orchid Care Services) 
with a few bits of charcoal. Most of my orchids 
are grown in this style of mix as it drains freely 
and is perfect for air movement around the 
roots. 


Now the big question on fertilisers. | prefer 
H.S.O. 8 (produced by Horticultural Solutions) 
which | use on my Sarcochilus collection all 
year round with a high nitrogen fertiliser (H.S.O. 
12) once every two months or so to give that 
lush green look. Using these fertilisers at half 
the recommended strength prevents salt build 
up which can damage the sometimes 
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temperamental root system and eventually 
could kill the plant due to root rot. 


Keeping the bugs off is pretty easy, | use 
Garden Doctor which is a fungicide and 
insecticide all in one. | guess the smell of this 
stuff would scare anything away! It is getting 
pretty hard to find, as the company that makes 
it has been taken. over, so it may come on the 
market under a new name. 


Do not play around with chemicals, only use as 
recommended and wear protective clothing at 
all times. 


One of the key factors in growing orchids, is to 
experiment with your growing conditions - as 
they will not be the same as mine. Once you 
find the spot a plant likes, leave it there. Don’t 
take it to a show or meeting, then on returning 
home throw it in the corner, put it back exactly 
were you got it from. This sometimes works in 
reverse. If a plant is looking a bit sick it may be 
growing in the wrong spot. Try moving it around 
till you find the spot it likes. If the plant still looks 
ill after a month or two you’re in big trouble 


| hope this article will help people understand a 
bit about these little gems. For further 
information on Sarcochilus hirticalcar , refer to 
Sarcochilus Orchids Of Australia by Walter T. 
Upton. Happy growing! 
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Dendrobium Emma ‘Suzy’ HCC/ANOS 1995 


Henk van den Berg 
16 Compton Street, Rutherford NSW 2320 


This clone has been nominated a number of times for the Ira Butler Trophy awards. The most recent 
being last year when it was judged “Champion Australian Native Hybrid” at the ANOS Newcastle 
Group Show held at Charlestown in August 1997. 


This plant was bred by Gordon Young of East Ballina. It was a remake of the 1980 Wal Upton hybrid 
of D. Gillian Leaney x D. tetragonum. This basic cross produced the one-off ‘Suzy’. Ray Clement from 
Tinonee Orchids and | were fortunate in obtaining a piece each of this unique clone from Gordon before 
he sold his entire orchid collection. 


Dendrobium Emma ‘Suzy’ is notable for its very clean, clear colour and its pendulous spike habit, 
which displays the flowers well right around the plant. It was awarded a Highly Commended Certificate 
by the ANOS Judging Panel at Gosford in 1995. It has not held pods to date and | know of'no hybrids 
Made with this clone. 
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grower, Down Under Native Orchids grower, Rob Lewry D. Titmuss 
Sarcochilus Nicky Sarcochilus Polka-Dot ‘Purple Haze’ 


HCC/NSW 1994 


grower, Darryl Smedley D.P. Banks grower, Henk van den Berg D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus Margaret Cottrell Dendrobium Emma ‘Suzy’ HCC/ANOS 1995 
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Addenda to The Orchids of the Middle Kowmung River Valley, N.S.W. 


Greg Steenbeeke 
40 Alice Street, Grafton NSW 2460 


With a further expedition into the area to do some rapid sampling in early October, 1997, a number of 
species could be added to the list previously published (Steenbeeke, 1997). 


New records for the area include two members 
of the Pterostylis longifolia complex {Pterostylis 
sp. aff. Jongifolia (Blue Mountains) and 
Pterostylis sp. aff. longifolia (Canberra), both 
keyed through Bishop, 1996}. 


These species are found existing in small 
colonies, in widespread locations throughout 
the more rugged areas of the Kowmung (mainly 
along Boyd Range and it’s associated spurs). 
Both species were occasionally found together, 
although Pterostylis sp. aff. longifolia (Blue 
Mountains) favoured lower altitudes, growing in 
open forest of sparse understorey mainly on 
quartzite soils. The other species favoured the 
more exposed areas near the crests of ridges, 
where it frequently grew in coarse quartzite 
scree. 


It is amusing to remember the editor’s 
comments of surprise at the omission of 
species from this complex in the original 
submission, and can be best explained by the 
timing of surveys. 


Cyrtostylis reniformis was found in a number of 
small colonies in shallow soils among low 
myrtaceous heath on rocky outcrops. Found 


References 


only on the south facing slopes within 50 
metres altitude of the river, this species was 
most likely occupying a humid niche where 
occasional flows of moisture from the soils 
above would be channelled onto the rocky 
outcrops. Most of the plants found during this 
survey were flowering, and some were noted as 
being successfully pollinated. 


Plectorrhiza tridentata, mentioned in the earlier 
article as missing from the river valley proper, 
was located in a small gully near Hatcher’s 
Hollow, where a small population of about 10 
plants was found. Some of these were quite 
large, and evidence of pollination in previous 
years was evident. 


Undoubtedly, with further examination of the 
area a number of other species will be revealed, 
as the area is rich in habitats which have been 
only passingly investigated at various times of 
the year. 
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Vale Winfred (Bill) Skillicorn 


v 


Bill Skillicorn, an active member of ANOS Newcastle Group, passed away in May 1998 after 
a short illness, he was 61. Bill was a leading hybridiser of Australian dendrobiums and made 
and registered many fine hybrids. He was particularly fond of the “terete-leafed dendrobes” 


- now called Dockrillia, and made many new combinations in this area. Bill was always ready 
to assist growers and offer advice and maintained his interest and love of our native orchids 
to the very end. 
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Additional Recordings and Observations of Habenaria harroldii 


Introduction 


Alan E. Logan 


84 Limpus St., Urangan, Hervey Bay Qld. 4655 


The Wide Bay botanical region (known as ‘pastoral’ regions in Queensland) covers a large area of 
South-Eastern Queensland extending from Noosa in the south to Monto in the north, and from Fraser 
Island in the east to Kilkivan and Biggenden in the west (Stanley & Ross, 1983). It contains the only two 
published localities where flowering Habenaria plants have been recorded in the state south from 


Rockhampton. 


The first of these recordings was made by Dr 
Arthur Harrold at Lake Cooroibah, north from 
Noosa, in January 1976 (Clarkson, 1976), when 
he found more than one hundred flowering 
plants, which did not reappear. the following 
year. Only four isolated flowering plants have 
been found in that area since (Logan, 1996). 
The second recording was made by the author 
and Ted Smith near Maaroom, south from 
Maryborough, in March 1996, when one solitary 
flowering plant was discovered (Logan, 1996), 
The Maaroom locality is situated approximately 
80 km north from the Lake Cooroibah locality. 


Concerns were held at the time that the 
Maaroom recording would be a “one off” event; 
never to be repeated, based on the mysterious 
disappearance of the Lake Cooroibah plants. 
However, surveillance of the Maaroom locality 
during March in 1997 and 1998, has proven 
these to be unfounded. 


Distribution and Occurrence 

Thorough searching of the overall locality 
yielded thirty-two flowering plants in 1997, with 
twenty-three flowering and. five non-flowering 
plants being located in 1998, This is the first 
time that non-flowering plants have been found. 


The above plants occurred as scattered, 
isolated individuals, or in loose groups of up to 
ten plants, growing in three distinct areas 
extending in a southerly direction for a distance 
of 1.3 km from the site of the original plant. The 
sixty-one plants found so far, were all growing 
in the same areas. 


The exact position of eight of the more robust 
plants was discretely marked in 1997, so they 
could be easily relocated again in the ensuing 
years. Three of these flowered again in 1998, 
while two others produced only leaves. 
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Morphology 

Plant habit comprised of a basal tuft of 3-5 
narrow oblong leaves 3-6 cm long X 7-10 mm 
wide, with a single, unbranched flowering 
scape to 30 cm high, which terminated in a 
multi-flowered inflorescence. Plants ranged in 
size from small, spindly specimens 16-18 cm 
high with 3-4 flowers per raceme, to more 
robust plants 26-30 cm high with 16-20 flowers. 


Floral morphology (see Logan 1996) was very 
stable throughout the population, except for the 
length of the labellum spur. This varied 
considerably between racemes (even between 
individual flowers on the same raceme), and 
ranged from being almost rudimentary on some 
flowers to 12 mm long on others. 


Habitat 

All plants found were growing in a fairly precise 
habitat; ie, in grey or whitish sandy soil in 
sparsely vegetated seepage patches that occur 
along the margins of natural drainage 
depressions in Melaleuca dominated wallum. 


These more or less bare patches are usually 
only a few metres wide, and separate the flow 
zone from other shrub storey vegetation on a 
slightly higher elevation. 


Soil moisture content in this favoured habitat at 
flowering time, would range from being very dry 
to extremely water-logged and boggy 
depending on rainfall received in the months 
leading up to the flowering period. 


Biology 

Due to the very hot and dry weather conditions 
that prevailed during March 1998, only a few 
plants fully opened all flowers on the raceme. 
Therefore, opportunities for biological 
observations were severely reduced over that 
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period, and the majority of the following details 
relate to research undertaken in 1997. 


Initially, emphasis was placed on checking 
distribution, therefore some aspects of the 
taxon’s biology was not looked at until the 
majority of flowers were past their best. Eight 
racemes were checked for the tangy fragrance 
that was detected on the 1996 flowers. Three 
emitted the same fragrance fairly strongly 
(including the raceme illustrated), while it was 
just discernible on two, and absent from the 
other three. This fragrance could only be 
detected on three of the twenty-three flowering 
plants found 

in 1998. 


While one of the racemes was being checked, a 
small black insect was observed to fly away 
from it, but it is unknown if the insect had been 
on a flower, However, this observation coupled 
with the observation of a similar insect visiting 
the 1996 flowers, strongly suggests that it may 
be the pollinating vector. 


Only eight fruiting plants were still extant on the 
3 April 1997 when a check was made to 
determine pollination percentages for individual 
flowers. Of the eight found, six in the northern 
(original) area had a total of sixty flowers with 
forty-two pollinated. The percentage of 
individual flowers pollinated on each raceme, 
ranged from 33% to 100%, with the more 
robust plants having the higher percentage. 


By contrast, two plants in the southernmost 
area had a total of sixteen flowers, but only one 
had a single, poorly developed seed capsule. 
This seems to suggest that the pollinator is 
more active in the northern area of the taxon’s 
distribution where the two insect observations 
were made. No checks on_ pollination 
percentages were undertaken in 1998. 


Seed capsules on the six racemes in the 
northern area had dehisced (or in the process of 
dehiscing) by this date, and a brush of the hand 
over these produced a dusting of fine black 
seeds. 


Several of the smaller plants found in bud on 9 
March were withering and dying on 21 March, 
while all plants had died by 12 
April.(Observations made in 1997 and 1998, 
indicate that a large percentage of smaller 
Plants do not open all, or any, buds before 
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dying). Only the dead flower scape, and 
dehisced seed capsules of plants with 
pollinated flowers, persisted after the latter 
date. These observations suggest that the 
taxon may be fast growing and short-lived, but 
not strictly ephemeral. 


Comments 

Two factors appear to have contributed to the 
larger number of flowering plants found in 1997 
and 1998, where none could be found in 1996. 
Firstly, a portion of the locality was burnt during 
the spring of 1996, and, like most terrestrial 
orchids, the plants have responded to the burn 
with increased flowering. Twenty-one plants 
were growing in the burnt portion in 1997, and 
twenty in 1998. 


The other factor (and possibly the most 
important) was the increased rainfall received 
by the locality during January and February in 
the latter years, in contrast to the very dry 
conditions that prevailed in 1996. 


The unburnt portion of the locality contains 
numerous patches of suitable habitat, and it is 
anticipated that more plants will possibly be 
found in that area, if, or when, it is eventually 
burnt. However, the locality would need to 
receive sufficient rain leading up to the 
flowering period for the plants to respond to the 
burn. 


While the white flowers were relatively easy to 
see amongst the green or grey vegetation, they 
were difficult to identify from other white flowers 
(mainly Pimelea_ linifolia and Westringia 
tenuicaulis) at a distance greater than twenty 
metres. Therefore, virtually every flower had to 
be checked more or less individually, which 
made searching slow and time consuming. 


The above observation, plus the fact that the 
plants may be fast-growing with a flowering 
period of less than four weeks, could well be 
the reason for the taxon being overlooked in the 
past. 


Conservation 

These plants do not appear to be under any 
threat from illegal or over-zealous collecting at 
the moment, even though they are growing in 
close proximity to civilisation, but they are very 
vulnerable to habitat destruction and alteration. 
Considerable damage occurred to the habitat 
some years ago, before the Habenaria plants 
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were found, when a road was constructed right 
through the taxon’s north-south distributional 
axis, effectively splitting the population in half. It 
is impossible to estimate the number of plants 
that may have been destroyed, but a 
‘guesstimate’ of 30-40% would be close to the 
mark, based on the number and position of 
plants found in 1997 and 1998. 


Considering that only a few plants have been 
located so far, and that these are restricted to 
one locality, this population would have to be 
classified as rare and endangered, and the 
locality should remain confidential to protect 
them from exploitation. Therefore, it is with 
reluctance that the information regarding the 
road is published, as it will immediately identify 
the locality to any person with local knowledge 
of the Maaroom area. However, publication is 
considered necessary to emphasise the fact 
that rare and unknown taxa can be 
unintentionally destroyed before they are found. 
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The above example graphically illustrates the 
need for all areas of natural bushland to be 
thoroughly and efficiently biologically surveyed 
for a minimum period of at least five years 
before any clearing or alteration to the habitat is 
allowed. If the Maaroom locality had been 
cleared in the past, these plants would never 
have been recorded. 


The above plants occur on land with various 
tenures, ie, private property, road reserve, 
National Park and crown land (or forestry). 


It is hoped that some time in the future, with the 
co-operation of all parties involved, a 
conservation management programme can be 
devised and implemented that will give these 
plants (and also those of the insectivorous 
Byblis liniflora, which had 100+ flowering plants 
growing in the roadside drain in 1998) some 
degree of protection. 


¢ Clarkson, J. (1976). An extension of the range of the genus Habenaria Willd in Queensland. The 


Orchadian, 5(6): 92. 


e Logan, A.E. (1996). Observations on the history of an elusive Habenaria taxon in South-East 


Queensland. The Orchadian, 12(1): 16-17. 


e Stanley, T.D. & Ross, E.M. (1983). Flora of South-Eastern Queensland. Vol 1. Queensland Dept of 


Primary Industries. 
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Schistotylus purpuratus in Queensland 


Earlier this year | made a trip to Mt. Ballow 
National Park, on the southern end of the 
McPherson Range to look for a greenhood in 
the Pterostylis longifolia complex. 


As | left the Beech forest, which occurred on the 
highest points of the range, | passed through a 
narrow band of rainforest only 20 metres wide. 
This separated the Beech forest from the 
Eucalyptus forest. Here was a small 
Sarcanthinae species on the outer edge of a 
small dead tree only 1.2 metres tall. The dead 
stick was no more than thumb thickness. 


It turned out to be Schistotylus purpuratus, 
occurring at 1000 metres in elevation, nowhere 
near a creek but high up on the mountain. As it 


Ralph Crane 
108 Landsborough Rd., Maleny, Qld. 4552 


was almost dark, | could not estimate the size 
of this population. | believe this is the first 
recording of this species from Queensland. 


After seeing this species in the bush, and 
knowing how much of this type of mountainous 
country there is in the ranges of southern 
Queensland, | would expect that it occurs at 
other sites. 


This recording is interesting as it is not that far 
from where | live. | have spent quite a bit of time 
in the Mt. Mee area and only seen Papillilabium 
beckleri growing on the edges of creeks. Maybe 
one has been looking in the wrong places. 
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M.A. Clements 
Habenaria harroldii, from Noosa Heads - Queensland. 
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growers, Ted & Marg. Elgood D.P. Banks grower, Ron Formby D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Aussie Ira ‘Chocolate’ Dendrobium Ray’s Dream ‘Mardi Gras’ 


grower, Rob Lewry D.P. Banks grower, Ray Clement D.P. Banks 
Dendrobium Warrambool ‘Red Lips’ ‘Dendrobium Warrior Tinonee’ 
HCC/ANOS 1997 


refer to the major feature on the Dendrobium tetragonum complex by 
Michael Harrison on pages 352-370 of The Orchadian, June 1998 (Vol.12, No.8)} 
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Phatus tankervilleae, 
colony of plants at the Atherton Tableland, north Queensland. 
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is an occasional publication 
dealing with the results of 
scientific research into 
Australian Orchidaceae. It is 
published periodically when 
suitable material comes to 
hand. All publications are 
reviewed by at least two 
botanical specialists and 
edited prior to publication. 


Three volumes have been 
published to date:- 


Volume 1, 1989., 
Catalogue of Australian Orchidaceae, M.A. Clements. 


Volume 2, 1991., ye 
New Taxa of Australian Orchidaceae, David L. Jones. 


Volume 3. 1998., 
Contributions to Tasmanian Orchidology, David L. Jones. 


- Copies of 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID RESEARCH 


and other publications are available from; 


The Australian Orchid Foundation, 
107 Roberts Street, Essendon 304 
Victoria, Australia. 
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grower, Henk van den Berg grower, Henk van den Berg 
Dendrobium Desert Rose Dendrobium Wonga ‘Sheen’ 


grower, Henk van den Berg D.P. Banks grower, Henk van den Berg D.P. Banks 
Den. (Gillian Leaney x Bardo Rose) D. {(Yondi x falcorostrum) x Bardo Rose} 
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“Filled-in” Dendrobium Hybrids. Where are they? 


Henk van den Berg 
16 Compton Street, Rutherford NSW 2320 


In recent issue of The Orchadian, the articles and accompanying photographs, have concentrated on 
the “starry-shaped” and “hot/cold” types, which are heavily influenced by Dendrobium tetragonum. 
The large heavy textured, “filled-in’ Dendrobium kingianum style hybrid appears to have been 
neglected, both in magazine exposure and by current hybridisers. 


This is a pity, as | feel this style of hybrid is very 
desirable and compliments the “starry” types. 
When displayed as larger specimens, they are 
quite stunning and eye-catching. 


At the 1998 ANOS Sydney Group Spring Show 
at Baulkham Hills, a number of the “filled-in” 
style of hybrids were benched. 


David Banks and | had a good look over these 
plants at the show, and selected four different 
hybrids which showed a lot of potential. These 
were photographed for readers of The Orchadian 
to see. 


It is interesting to note that three of these 
hybrids featured Dendrobium Bardo Rose 
‘Jayhurst’ as a direct parent. 


The four selected plants were; 

e Den. (Gillian Leaney x Bardo Rose 
‘Jayhurst’) 

e Den. {(Yondi x falcorostrum) x Bardo Rose 
‘Jayhurst’} 

e Den. Wonga ‘Sheen’ (speciosum x Hastings) 

e Den. Desert Rose (Bardo Rose ‘Jayhurst’ x 
Hastings) 
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Ira Butler Trophy Winners for 1998 | 21 DEC 1998 | 


| feel the current hybridisers are not giving 
enough attention to improving on these styles, 
and to some extent are being overlooked by 
many orchid judges. 


Over ten years ago, Sid Batchelor produced the 
very popular Dendrobium Yondi Brolga 
(kingianum x Peach Glow). It is a pity that this 
line was not expanded on to any great extent, 
as the colours produced were varied and 
showy. They were certainly different to the 
“usual” colours that we see. 


Recent new seedlings seen at shows using 
John Purvis’ Dendrobium King-Wong ‘Wow’ 
seem to be heading in the right direction. Many 
of these seedlings have been marketed by Ray 
Clement, through Tinonee Orchid Nursery. 


D. King-Wong ‘Wow’, along with D. Bardo Rose 
‘Jayhurst’, appear to have the right “genes” to 
advance the breeding of the “kingi-shaped” 
hybrids. 


| hope we see more hybrids along this line being 
created and benehed-for.all j 


Roya! Botanic Gardens ° 
and National Herbarium 


; 


The annual judging for these prestigious awards has just taken plate, with the winning entries being; 


IRA BUTLER GOLD TROPHY 
Dendrobium Tie-Dye ‘Royal Purple’ HCC/AOC-NSW owned by Norm & Kay Mitchell, NSW 
ro ces SALLIE DAL 


LIBR..RY 


BILL MURDOCH AWARD 
Dockrillia nugentii ‘Jeffrey’ AM/ANOS owned by Fred Fear, NSW 


A full report will appear in the next issue of The Orchadian. 
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A Theory for the Evolution and Distribution of the Dendrobiinae 


Dr. Howard P. Wood 
3300 Darby Road C802 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 19041 USA. 


Orchidists have long distinguished “northern” (Asian) and “southern” (Australian) dendrobiums. When 
orchids were thought to have originated in the Malay area, this distribution was perplexing. Now, with 
the help of plate tectonics and DNA analysis, which recognizes northern and southern clades (family 
trees) of dendrobiums, we can see how moving land masses have determined their evolution and 


distribution, though we lack fossil evidence. 


In 1981 Brieger in Brazil and Rentoul in Australia 
proposed independently that, with the breakup 
of the great southern supercontinent called 
Gondwana, the northern clade of the 
Dendrobiinae was ferried to Asia via the Indian 
subcontinent. ln recent years, the area of 
Malaysia/Indonesia (Malesia) has undergone 
intense oil-generated geological study, and a 
complicated tectonic story, involving the 
continuing collision of three plates, has 
emerged. 


When Gondwana broke up over 100 million 
years ago, South America split away from 
Africa, the apparent birthplace of the orchids 
and other flowering plants. The epidendrum-like 
ancestors of the dendrobiums must have 
traveled from South America to Australia via 
Antarctica. 


India, having separated from the Australian 
west coast 120 million years ago, collided with 
Asia, over 40 million years ago, raising the 
Himalayas. Although many of its botanical 
passengers had been destroyed in the Deccan 
Traps volcanic events, which covered much of 
India with lava, the protruding northeast corner 
of the subcontinent may have been spared, 
transporting plants into Assam and Burma, 
whence they spread throughout southeast Asia, 
which is itself composed of earlier Gondwana 
fragments. 


The northern clade of the Dendrobiinae has a 
maximum number of species in Burma, 
suggesting that this was their centre of 
distribution. These plants adapted to the rising 
Himalayas, whose convection currents were 
creating a highly seasonal monsoon climate. 
Here many dendrobiums developed large 
purple and/or yellow flowers which attract big 
bumblebees Many, lacking nectar, are probably 
mimicking nearby plants  such~ as 
rhododendrons. Examples are Dendrobium 
nobile and D. lindleyi. This type of deception will 
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work only if there are many more 
rhododendrons than dendrobiums, and enough 
naive bees who will make the same mistake at 
least twice! 


The Australian plate split from Antarctica 90 
million years ago and about 40 million years ago 
moved north. It began to dive under the 
composite Asian plate about 15 million years 
ago, creating the east-west arc. of volcanic 
Indonesian islands. 


Asian dendrobiums spread south into Malesia 
via Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, to evolve 
new forms in the seasonless tropics. Adapting 
to social (honey) bee pollination, several groups 
in the Dendrobiinae developed a gregarious 
ephemeral flowering habit. All plants of a given 
species bloom together for (usually) one day. 
Episodes of bloom are triggered by temperature 
drop during thunderstorms, which are the most 
dependable environmental variable when there 
are no seasons. Thus swarms of bees can 
pollinate flowers over large areas on the same 
day. The “Pigeon Orchid”, Dendrobium 
crumenatum, is a famous example. 


Meanwhile, the northeast portion of the 
Australian Plate, now southern New Guinea, 
was brushed about 15 million years ago by the 
southern edge of the west-traveling Philippine 
Plate, which deposited chunks of land now 
forming northern New Guinea. This collision 
raised the central high mountain spine. Other 
bits of New Guinea were sheared off and 
deposited as far west as Sulawesi (Celebes). 
With the three plates engaged, both northern 
and southern dendrobiums invaded rising New 
Guinea, their success being determined by 
available pollinators. The Asian Dendrobium 
section Dendrobium (e.g., D.  nobile), 
descending into Sumatra, formed section 
Calcarifera (e.g. D. fairchildae), whose long spur 
accommodates a butterfly proboscis. 
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This group extended to the Philippines but did 
not colonize New Guinea until it adapted to 
Gondwana bird pollinators, which fly at all 
altitudes in all weather there. Thus it evolved 
into the cluster-flowered section Pedilonum 
(e.g. D. smillieae) and its offspring such as the 
brilliantly colored section Oxyglossum (e.g. D. 
cuthbertsonii). 


This development paralleled the evolution of 
many of the hummingbird-pollinated species 
within the genus Masdevallia in the Andes. In 
the compartmented, evolving habitats of New 
Guinea, many other new Dendrobium sections 
evolved, such as_ Latouria (e.g. D. 
atroviolaceum, D. spectabile), whose cool- 
growing Australian ancestors colonized the 
New Guinea highlands. From New Guinea, 
which now boasts half the species in the 
Dendrobiinae, members of both northern and 
southern clades spread eastward along the 
volcanic island chain to Tahiti and northwest to 
the Philippines. 

The Philippines have a rich Dendrobium flora 
because they host immigrants from both Asia 
(via Borneo) and New Guinea (via the 
Moluccas). The bird pollinators in the 
Philippines are Asian sunbirds rather than 
Gondwanan honeyeaters, as in New Guinea, 
but members of Dendrobium section 
Pedilonum apparently have made the switch. 
Malesian section Calcarifera appears there too, 
and has formed a unique group represented by 
D. victoriae-reginae, whose spurs of many 
shapes suggest a variety of pollinators. 


Colonization of all the above islands was 
facilitated by the Ice Ages, which lowered sea 
level so that Malesia was mostly dry land, with 
a sea corridor between Borneo and the Celebes 
marking the plate boundary. 


Most Bornean dendrobiums have been unable 
to make this jump across “Wallace’s Line”, but 
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travel from Borneo to the Philippines via 
Palawan Island has been easier. The Torres 
Straits were dry during the Ice Ages, so that 
New Guinean dendrobiums, such as several 
“antelope” species (e.g. D. antennatum) have 
spread to Australia. 


New Caledonia, 800 miles east of Australia, is a 
fragment of that continent which during a later 
plate collision was covered by a mile-thick layer 
of sea floor. This material, serpentine rock, is full 
of metals (“ultramafic”) and toxic to most 
plants. Some trees of Australian origin, 
however, flourish there under reduced 
competition. Among these are many species of 
the pine Araucaria, which thrive amid the scrub 
in ultramafic areas. 


There we find unusual terrestrial and epiphytic 
dendrobiums, including four sections almost 
entirely endemic, along with recently arrived 
species from New Guinea via Vanuatu. The 
endemics probably are descendants of plants 
which had adapted to the difficult soils of 
Australia, ridden east.on the rifted fragment 
beginning 80 million years ago, and 
accommodated to the ultramafics. 


The presence of dendrobiums and other 
orchids in the isolated volcanic islands of the 
Pacific as far east as Tahiti has required aerial 
dispersal over hundreds of miles. This feat 
depends on the unlikely combination of minute 
seeds, which tolerate freezing but not salt 
water, carried by storms up to the jet stream, 
finding appropriate mycorrhizal fungi and 
pollinating insects at the right landing spots. Yet 
it is only an extreme example of the long-odds 
reproductive strategy of all orchids. Millions of 
them win this lottery every day! 

wt 
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The Orchadian 
Contributions to The Orchadian are welcome. Our members are always looking for cultural information, 
details of new directions in hybrids and range extensions of established species. Please send material 
(with slides if appropriate) to The Editor, David P. Banks, 39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 or 


email him at dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 


Would all ANOS Groups throughout Australia (and New Zealand) please add the Editors name to your 
mailing list, so that he can be kept up-to-date with what is happening within your Group, so this can 
be promoted (along with show dates) to The Orchadian membership. 
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ORCHID GLEN 
NURSERY 


N. & K. Russell 

26 Mary Street 
Dungog 2420 

Ring for appointment: 
(02) 4992 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


Myall Orchids 


New Guinea and Australian Ceratobium 
Dendrobiums including: 


D. bigibbum, D. canaliculatum and 
D. johannis hybrids 


Some New Guinea species 


Seedlings to flowering size 


Min Korsman————_ 


95 Toolakea Beach Road, Bluewater Qld, 4818 
Ph: (077) 88 6147 


AUSTRALIAN DECIDUOUS 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


Available as ... 

Bare root plants: May - August 
Dormant tubers: November - February 
Flasks, all year 
% 


Easily grown species and hybrids from a range 


of genera including: Caladenia, Chiloglottis, 
Corybas, Cyrtostylis, Diuris, Lyperanthus, 
Microtis, Pterostylis and Thelymitra. 

Kf 
Send S.A.E. for listing and cultural notes. 


NESBITTS ORCHIDS 


PO BOX 72 
WALKERVILLE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5081 
Phone: (08) 8261 1550 Fax: (08) 8266 0372 
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SUMIPSONW! 
Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
and hybrids. 
Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 
29 Gannon St., 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 


Ph: 074 98 2185 
Please phone 
before visiting. 


RIVIERA ORCHIDS 
John and Pat Campbell 
WE SPECIALISE IN COOL GROWING 
NATIVES & THEIR HYBRIDS 


100 HUNTERS LANE, 
LAKES ENTRANCE, VIC 3909 


Ring for Appointment 
(051) 55 2249 or 55 1142 
e Mail Orders Catered for 
¢ SAE for Current Listing 


MACQUARIE NATIVE ORCHIDS 


Specialist breeders of 
Australian Native 
Species & Hybrids 


Michael and Roslyn Harrison 
' 68 Howes Road 
Nth. Wilberforce NSW 2756 


@ (02) 4576 3290 


fh Send SAE for full flask list 
\, Inspection by Appointment 
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Seeds So Tiny - Hopes So High 
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David Butler 
Green Vista Orchids, 
21 Greenvale Grove, Hornsby NSW 2077 


In the world of nature life for an orchid can be most precarious. Like other members of the plant 
kingdom, orchids start off as seeds and need to be amazingly fortunate to mature and flower. The 
seeds, one moment safely encapsulated in the pod and next blowing about in the wind, can only 
survive if they land on a suitable host. This spot must be quite special as it must also play host to the 
correct fungus which, in a symbiotic relationship, feeds the seed while it germinates. Further, the 
surrounding environment must be friendly to the orchid plant year in and year out. 


Ever wondered why some rocks support 
colonies of Dendrobium speciosum and others 
none? Look carefully - sometimes the 
difference is quite subtle but enough to spell life 
or death to a tiny seed in the several years it 
takes to reach flowering size, reproduce, and 
start the cycle again. Most Dendrobium 
speciosum seeds find themselves literally 
between a rock and a hard place - no wonder 
they grow up big and tough. 


After a lot of head-scratching the early 
hybridists realised that, while orchid seed was 
easy to produce, germination’ was_ only 
successful if the seed was sown around the 
base of the parent plant. The special fungus 
required by the developing seed was present in 
this situation and although seedlings were 
raised and various processes tried, it all proved 
to be slow and unreliable. This changed when 
Mr. Knudson discovered, in 1922, that orchid 
seed would germinate and grow on agar 
containing nutrients and sugars ~~ without 
needing the fungus to be present. 


As a result, orchid seeds are now germinated 
and grown on aé jelly-like medium which 
contains such nutrients, in glass or plastic 
flasks. All this is carried out in laboratory type 
conditions. The interiors of the flasks must be 
quite sterile otherwise nasty fungi and bacteria 
will engulf the developing seeds and baby 
plants. 


Once germinated, the tiny plants are often 
replanted in a more orderly fashion into growing 
flasks - the ones you often see for sale with the 
name of the species or hybrid shown clearly for 
identification. Hybrids of uncertain parentage 
are mostly shunned by orchid enthusiasts so it 
is important to keep all plants, even tiny ones, 
identified. 
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Orchid collections often consist of mature 
plants, developing seedlings, mericlones, back- 
cuts etc. Of all these, it is the seedlings which 
have the capacity to spring the big surprise. 


Seedlings of the latest crosses and of 
selectively bred species are obtainable as 
separate plants or collectively in flasks. The 
advantage of the former is that we can choose 
individual plants which may be starting to show 
desirable characteristics and which are already 
used to the rough and tumble of the outside 
world. 


Alternatively we may choose to grow from flask, 
the downside being the need to nurture and 
harden-off quite small plants. There is also a 
space consideration down the line when 
seedlings are grown-on in batches of twenty or 
so. Young plants soon grow and need much 
more space. 


Many growers choose the occasional flask, 

however, the advantages being: 

¢ Deflasking and growing on is reasonably easy. 

e Progeny within a cross can vary greatly and 
the more seedlings the more chances of 
having different and interesting siblings. 


Methods of deflasking and care of seedlings are 
many and varied. Much has been written on the 
subject and knowledge is gained by talking to 
other growers - but for all this, experience is still 
the best teacher. This is one case where 
practice does not make perfect, but it certainly 
takes away most of the worries, together with 
that feeling of impending doom, when we first 
try. 


One method of deflasking has become known 
as “The Icecream Way” and has proved 
successful for a lot people, especially beginners 
and those who like icecream. 
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To deflask the Icecream Way: 


Prepare an icecream container (or similar) 
by lining the bottom with absorbent paper - 
say a few thickness’ of paper towel. 

Wash the agar off the seedlings and 
separate them so they are individual plants. 
immerse the seedlings in a_ suitable 
fungicide solution such as Previcur, remove 
and drain briefly. 

Place them on the paper in the bottom of 
the container in a spaced-out fashion and 
preferably upright. 

Cover the container with clear plastic film 
(glad wrap) to make airtight. 

Place in a cool shady area for a few days. 
Remove and plant out, being careful to 
maintain a very humid environment. 
Success to a large extent depends on 
having the right amount of 
moisture/humidity in the container. The 
residual water on the seedlings is usually 
enough but it may also be necessary to 
slightly dampen the paper towelling. Either 
way the paper should not appear “wet”. 


One aim when planting out small seedlings is to 
prevent excessive loss of moisture from the 
leaves until the roots begin to function. | often 
now use a product called Envy, which reduces 
transpiration (moisture loss) from plant leaves. 


An alternative method of deflasking which 
has proved successful for me is: 


Take seedlings out of flask and wash off the 
agar. 

Pot up in community pots or individual 
tubes - sometimes the ‘big’ plants go into 
tubes and the others into communities. 
Drench with suitable fungicide designed to 
prevent “damping-off” of seedlings. | use 
Previcur with success. 

When dry | spray foliage with Rovral, but this 
is simply an added precaution. 

The foliage is again allowed to dry briefly 
and is then sprayed with Envy making sure 
all surfaces are covered but without any run- 
off into pot. 

Plants are then placed in a protected, but 
well ventilated, part of the shade-house for 


a couple of weeks, and then into the normal 
seedling growing area. 


A few points which may be helpful are: 


Should it be necessary to break a flask to 
remove seedlings, take care in doing so. 
Choose flasks and seedlings which are still 
in vigorous growth. 

Best results seem to be obtained when 
plants are untangled and separated a bit, 
even when going into a community pot. It is 
surprising, if care is taken, how most roots 
can be untangled without damage. 
Community pots can be filled with various 
grades of bark mixes or sphagnum moss 
depending on preference and genera. My 
method for most Australian natives is to fill a 
squat pot to within 25 mm of the rim with 
medium-grade treated bark/styrofoam 
mixture and topping up with finer bark. First 
lay out the seedlings on the bed of medium 
bark with one hand while dribbling a little 
finer bark around them with the other. When 
all are in place finish putting in the finer bark 
(avoid very fine bark) and straightening up 
the seedlings. 

Rigid rooted seedlings such as Sarcochilus 
are often easier to plant out into community 
pots as the roots are bent at right angles (a 
shape they form in the shallow agar of the 
flask) and plants sit up happily on the 
prepared bed of bark. 

Most epiphytic orchids seem to deflask 
better into pots initially, even though they 
are species which may ultimately prefer to 
be mounted. When raised in flask some 
normally mounted species, such as 
Dendrobium tetragonum, actually take quite 
readily to life in a pot. After all, if you’ve 
never seen a tree how do you know you 
should grow on one! 

After using Envy ensure the nozzle of the 
spray bottle is immediately washed out with 
water or it may block up. 

Ensure seedlings, especially community 
pots, are protected from slugs and snails. 
Choose to deflask, if possible, at times of 
the year which conform to the growth 
pattern of the species being deflasked. This 
is usually Spring or early Autumn. 


Lastly, never be afraid to ask for help or advice. As orchid growers we are always learning and that 
timely question often helps us skip a few hurdles in our quest for knowledge. Who knows, we may even 
save the odd seedling and future champion. 
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My Ten Favourite Diplocaulobium Species 


Peter O’Byrne 
17 Jalan Layang Layang, Singapore 598483 
e-mail: oberonia@mbox3.singnet.com.sg 


During the four years that | lived in Papua New Guinea, | frequently encountered plants of the little- 
known genus Diplocaulobium. | collected specimens of many of the lowland species and grew them 
in my Port Moresby garden. On the whole they proved resilient to disturbance, very easy to grow, and 
extremely attractive when in flower. Few orchid growers know about these delightful small species, 
possibly due to their reputation as “one-day wonders”. While it is true that (in most species) the flowers 
are open for less than one day, there is adequate compensation as the plants flower frequently through 
the year. “Diplos” synchronise their flowering, so all the stems of all the plants of a particular species 
in an area will flower on the same day; a large specimen could have several hundred flowers open at 


one time. 


Diplocaulobium is a genus of at least 100 
species, distributed from India and Malaysia to 
Australia and the Pacific Islands, with New 
Guinea as the centre of distribution. Many 
unidentified species exist, particularly in New 
Guinea, which is why | use a reference number 
for each species (see below) as some of them 
are not properly identified or named. The 
species all have a creeping rhizome that 
produces small single-noded pseudobulbs 
each bearing a single leaf. The inflorescences 
are located under a persistent bract at the tip of 
the pseudobulb, and produce series of single 
flowers over a period of months, often 8-12 
days after a temperature drop produced by 
heavy rain. The flowers are often relatively large, 
usually spidery or star-shaped, usually white 
with other colours on the tepal tips and lip; the 
midlobe often has yellow powdery or hairy 
patches and the sidelobes often have purple 
lines or streaks; in many species they turn pink 
or red as they close in the afternoon. 


Most of the species in this article originate from 
the tropical lowlands of New Guinea. In 
cultivation they respond well if given the same 
conditions as tropical Dendrobium species or 
hybrids. In the tropics, the simplest method of 
Cultivation is to attach them on the branches of 
a tree. They can be grown in small pots using a 
well-aerated medium such as fir-bark, or a 
charcoal/brick mixture. They can be grown on 
slabs of tree-fern, cork-bark, or hardwood. The 
larger species do well in hanging baskets. 
Unless otherwise’ stated, the normal 
temperature range for these species is 24-33 °C 
(with very little seasonal variation); the plants 
should be given water once or twice a day 
(depending on the ambient temperature and the 
drainage of the media) and fertiliser once a 
week. There is usually no resting season as 
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growth is continuous. Humidity should be 
constantly high (at least 80%), and the plants 
should be exposed to bright but filtered 
sunlight. These plants are not particularly pest- 
prone; it may be necessary to use fungicide 
occasionally (rather than routinely) whilst 
grasshoppers and locusts can be a nuisance 
with the creeping species. Established plants 
should flower regularly, but in cases of stubborn 
flower-failure it is worth trying to simulate the 
rapid drastic temperature reduction of a tropical 
downpour by either placing the plants in an air- 
conditioned room overnight or by (briefly) 
drenching the plants in ice-water. 


My Top Ten “Diplos”. 


Diplocaulobium sp. aff. pleurothalloides 
(D1080). 

My all-time favourite Diplocaulobium was found 
growing in the ever-wet rainforests of northern 
West New Britain. | have been unable to confirm 
that it is D. pleurothalloides. It is similar to the 
better-known D. mekynosepalum but has much 
smaller flowers. It forms erect 15-25 cm tall 
clumps, and has yellow-green pseudobulbs 
which are spindle-shaped in the lower third, 
then drawn-out into a rather stout twig-like 
upper part. The 4-5 cm high spidery flowers are 
greenish-yellow with yellow tips; the white lip 
has a large pleated midlobe with 2 wavy white 
keels that turn yellow as they pass a bright 
yellow hairy trough in the centre of the lip. The 
sidelobes are yellow to white with purple 
streaks. 

Cultivation notes: It likes plenty of moisture and 
moderate shade. My specimen did very well 
planted in the fork of a tree. This species 
spreads rapidly and is extremely free-flowering, 
producing a mass display of flowers several 
times a year. 
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Diplocaulobium hydrophilium (D1050). 

This is one of the most common species, being 
found all over PNG, from sea-level to at least 
400 metres. In many ways, it is the “classic” 
Diplocaulobium species. The spindle-shaped 
pseudobulbs have a very long slender neck, are 
crowded along a slowly extending rhizome, are 
dark green, red-brown or maroon in colour, and 
from 8-20 cm high. The spidery flowers are only 
moderate-sized for the genus, spreading to 
about 3-4 cm across. The tepals are shining 
white with yellow or brown tips, the white lip 
has brown, maroon or purple sidelobes and 
streaks at the base; some specimens have 
purple streaks on the midlobe. The lip has 2 
large white hairy keels. The flower turns pink as 
it closes in mid-afternoon. 

Cultivation notes: Enjoys bright light, and will 
tolerate some direct sun, needs next to no 
attention; a genuine “plant and forget” species. 
Very free-flowering; produces a mass display of 
flowers at intervals throughout the year. Very 
rapid spreading; five years ago | planted a 6- 
stem cutting on a 6 cm square treefern slab; it 
now totally covers the slab on both upper and 
lower surfaces ! 


Diplocaulobium ajoebii (D1011) 

If you like outsized showy flowers on small 
plants, then this is the Diplocaulobium for you. 
This species has crowded bottle-shaped 
pseudobulbs that look very much like miniature 
versions of one of those ornamental bottles that 
fancy brands of Italian wine sometimes come 
in, with a short obconical (upside-down cone- 
shaped) swollen base ending in a long slender 
“stem”. They seldom reach 10 cm tall and are 
usually dark green, although the colour may 
vary from yellow-green to maroon-green. The 
Slender star-shaped flower is almost as large; 
about 7 cm across! The tepals are white with 
orange tips, the lip is white with purple veins 
and margins on. the sidelobes; the midlobe is 
yellow and has a yellow powdery “cushion” in 
its centre. Flowers turn pink as they close in late 
afternoon. The species is widespread and 
Common throughout PNG and Irian Jaya, 
growing in moss pads low down on tree trunks 
in moist moss forests from 400-1600 metres 
altitude. 

Cultivation notes: Not as easy as other “diplos” 
(if you live in the tropics). This species prefers 
more shade than usual and slightly cooler 
temperatures with a distinct temperature drop 
at night. It likes sphagnum moss at its base, 
moist conditions and frequent mistings, but 
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over-watering should be avoided as the plant it 
susceptible to fungal rot of the stem base. 
Established specimens will put on a mass 
display of flowers several times during the two 
main flowering periods (Feb-April and Sept- 
Oct). 


Diplocaulobium auricolor (D1042) 

This showy species is unusual in three ways; it 
is a giant -(for a Diplocaulobium), with 
pseudobulbs over 20 cm tall (some reports say 
65 cm tall), it has rounded rather than star- 
shaped flowers, and the flowers are golden 
yellow rather than white. The species is quite 
common in the hilly and mountainous centre of 
New Guinea, growing on tree branches and 
trunks in moss-forest, montane forest and 
rainforest from 400-1800 metres altitude. In 
habit it resembles a giant D. hydrophilium, with 
the pseudobulb base swollen and_spindle- 
shaped, then tapering to a long thin reed-like 
stem. Colour is usually olive green, often with 
maroon markings. Each stem can produce one 
or two 5 cm wide flowers at a time; the outside 
of the flower has a red flush, the lip pale yellow 
hairy patch in the centre, two bright blood-red 
keels, and pale yellow sidelobes. An all-red 
colour variant has been reported from Irian 
Jaya. 

Cultivation notes: This species grows well in a 
moss-lined hanging basket filled with a well- 
draining media that is moderately moisture- 
retentive. It will tolerate tropical temperatures” 
but prefers a slightly cooler situation. It likes 
light and should be given bright light or even 
some full sunlight. Flowering appears to be 
throughout the year with peaks in April-May and 
October-November. 


Diplocaulobium regale (D1040) 

This spectacular large species comes from the 
Highland Provinces of New Guinea, where it is 
quite common between 800-1600 metres 
altitude, growing on moss on tree trunks and 
branches. Although it is similar to-D. auricolor it 
is easy to distinguish between these species as 
D. regale is a larger plant with different-coloured 
flowers and a very distinctive lip. The 
pseudobulbs are from 40 to 70 cm tall, and the 
7 cm wide dark rose-red star-shaped flowers 
have more rounded petals than any: other 
Diplocaulobium species. The lip is white with 
purple to rose-red marks and stripes on the 
sidelobes; it is very short and rather simple, 
lacking the well-developed midlobe that is a 
feature of most “diplos”. 
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P. O’Byrne P. O’Byrne 
Diplocaulobium sp. aff. pleurothalloides Diplocaulobium auricolor 


P. O’Byrne 


Diplocaulobium sp. (D1090) 
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Diplocaulobium connexicostatum Diplocaulobium hydrophilium 


All photographs by Peter O’Byrne 
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The photograph (taken at about 3 pm as the 
flowers were closing) shows how the flower 
emerges from a large permanent bract in the 
leaf axil at the top of the stem; this is a 
characteristic of “diplos”. 

Cultivation notes: As for D. auricolor. Once 
established, D. regale will flower throughout the 
year. 


Diplocaulobium is often*divided up into two . 


subgenera. All the species | have mentioned so 
far have stems that are clearly divided into an 
upper and a lower part; these are placed in 
subgenus Diplocaulobium. However, many 
diplocaulobiums are low creeping plants with 
small swollen pseudobulbs that lack the reed- 
like upper part; these plants are placed into 
subgenus Goniobulbon. Their pseudobulbs are 
often shaped like small bananas and are often 
partly pressed against a creeping rhizome. The 
next two members of my Top 10 “diplos” 
belong to this subgenus, while the last three 
don’t really fit either of these categories. 


Diplocaulobium kirchianum (D1035) 

This cute little species is found in the mangrove 
swamps that line the southern shore of New 
Guinea. It has also been found in coastal forests 
and swamp forests up to at least 50 metres 
altitude. It has a creeping growth habit and 
forms strands, that may be 30-40 cm long, but 
not more than 3 cm high. The small green 
banana-shaped pseudobulbs are pressed 
against the rhizome so that one pseudobulb 
appears to grow from the end of the previous 
one. The bract in the leaf axil produces one or 
two 15 mm wide flowers at a time; these are 
white with pale yellow tips, the white lip has 
purple margins on the sidelobes and 3 yellow 
keels. There is a bonus for growers of this 
species; the flowers stay open for 2-3 days 
instead of the usual 6-12 hours! 

Cultivation notes: As described above for the 
genus. The creeping habit makes it unsuitable 
for pots. This species is easy to grow and 
spreads rapidly. The flowering season is from 
February to September. 


Diplocaulobium species (D1090) 

This un-named species has several distinctive 
features. It is a savannah species, occurring on 
the Sogeri Plateau of Central Province (Papua 
New Guinea) at around 500 metres altitude. 
This region has a short wet season followed by 
a very long dry season which may last 8-9 
months without any rain. The grassland has 
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scattered clumps of stunted trees, usually 
where rocks give some protection from the 
frequent bush fires. D1090 is found on the 
branches of these trees, usually in bright shade 
but sometimes fully exposed to the sun. More 
recently it has been found on coconut trees on 
Misima Island. It forms clumps of short squat 
conical yellow-green pseudobulbs that are 
similar to some Dendrobium or Epigeneium 
species, but quite unlike any other 
Diplocaulobium. There is a single rather broad 
concave leathery leaf, and the usual terminal 
bract from which the flowers emerge. The 
species has a remarkable flowering habit that 
appears to be unique in the genus, and is 
obviously an adaptation to the harsh 
environment. After a heavy rainfall, all the plants 
in the area produce flowers after a 5-day 
interval (an extremely short period; most 
communal flowering species.have a 7-12 day 
delay), but if the rainfall is lighter than usual the 
flower buds stop developing when only partly- 
free of the bract. A second rainfall is the signal 
for the flowers to finish developing and open all 
on the same day, but if this happen then the 
buds develop and open in an uncoordinated 
manner over the next few weeks. The white 
star-shaped flowers are just under 3 cm wide, 
with a yellow central area on the lip and purple 
margins on the sidelobes. There are two long 
yellow keels and 3 shorter white ones. 
Cultivation notes: This species will really test 
your skill as a grower. Although extremely easy 
to grow in cultivation in Port Moresby (which 
has a long dry season), it does not travel well. It 
appears to require particularly harsh dry 
conditions with almost all the water coming in a 
few very wet weeks. When moved to a “softer” 
environment it grows prolifically but the 
flowering pattern is disrupted and after a few 
half-hearted attempts at flowering it hardly ever 
flowers. If you live on the edge of a desert and 
tend to neglect your plants, then this is the 
“diplo” for you! 


Diplocaulobium sp. aff. nitidissimum (D1026) 
Diplocaulobium means “double stem”, and is 
often assumed to refer to the way the 
pseudobulbs (of many of the species) are 
divided into two parts; a swollen lower part and 
a slender reed-like upper part. However, 
Kraenzlin created the genus for a plant 
previously known as Dendrobium nitidissimum, 
which actually produces two different types of 
stem, as shown in the first photo. Most of the 
stems are vegetative, with a short swollen 
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pseudobulb that tapers towards the tip and 
bears a single normal-size leaf; these stems do 
not form flowers. The flower-bearing stems are 
elongated and much more slender; they end in 
a reduced leaf and the bract from which the 
flowers emerge. | have seen two different 
diplocaulobiums with this unusual habit; D1025 
(illustrated in O’Byrne, 1994) seems to match 
the original (rather poor) description and 
diagram of D. nitidissimum, while D1026 
produces multiple flowers and has a different 
midlobe. While these might be variations of the 
same species, the nomenclature is further 
complicated as there is confusion about which 
plant is the true D. nitidissimum; Schlechter was 
uncertain about it, while Lewis and Cribb 
appear to have used the name for a plant 
without the double-stem habit. D1026 was 
found growing on trees in coastal forest behind 
a beach near Lae on the north coast of PNG. 
Each stem produces 2-4 single-flowered 
inflorescences at a time; the 5 cm wide spidery 
flowers are white with a pink flush that becomes 
stronger during the day; the lip has a white 
base, purple streaks on the sidelobes, a pale 
yellow midlobe with a white powdery cushion, 
and two red-spotted keels, 

Cultivation notes: As for D. hydrophilium 
(D1050) above. D1026 responds to a good 
bright location by spreading rapidly and 
flowering frequently throughout the year. 


Diplocaulobium connexicostatum (D1075) 

This delightful small species grows to around 
10 cm high. It has a creeping rhizome that 
produces tightly-packed tufts of slender stems 
at 1-2 cm intervals; once established the 
rhizome stops creeping and becomes aerial. 
The pale green 4-sided stems are reed-like and 
lack a swelling at the base. You need a hand 
lens to really appreciate the spidery flowers, 
which are only 15 mm across. It is worth the 
effort, as the coloration is exquisite; the flowers 
are creamy white with pale yellow tepal tips and 
a sulphur yellow lip. The lip is fairly simple but 
relatively wide for the genus, and has an 
attractively ragged margin. D. connexicostatum 
is found growing in the foothills of the central 
mountain range in PNG and Irian Jaya, between 
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400-850 metres altitude, usually on mossy 
twigs or branches. 

Cultivation notes: Generally as above, with 
temperatures 1-2 degrees Celsius below the 
given range. This species likes to be mounted 
with a bit of moss at its base, should be given 
bright light (but not direct sunlight) and an 
occasional misting. Specimens take a while to 
establish. There are two flowering periods a 
year (Feb-April and Sept-Oct); established 
specimens will flower several times during 
these periods. 


Diplocaulobium obyrnei (D1070) 

This delicate-flowered species has two different 
growth forms. It was recently (1998) named in 
my honour by Wayne Harris of Queensland in 
Issue No. 3 .of Lasianthera. When young, it 
creeps up the trunks of trees, forming regularly- 
spaced pseudobulbs. As it matures the 
rhizomes leave the trunk and become aerial, 
arching outwards for 10-15 cm, with 
pseudobulbs in irregularly-spaced clusters 
along the rhizome. Unlike all the other “diplos” 
mentioned here, it does not synchronise. its 
flowering, so the massed displays of the other 
species are absent. D. obyrnei forms one or two 
flowers at a time, on a relatively long drooping 
pedicel. The 3 cm wide flowers are rather 
simple for the genus, and are reminiscent of 
some Dendrobium species in sections Aporum 
and Strongyle. The translucent sepals and 
petals are pale greenish yellow with yellow tips; 
the lip is white with a yellow tip and purple 
sidelobes (which are very much reduced) and 2 
purple keels. D. obyrnei has been found in 
Papua New Guinea in Central Province and on 
Misima Island, growing in woodland at 80-100 
metres altitude. 

Cultivation notes: D. obyrnei does not do well in 
pots due to its unusual habit. It needs a “dry” 
season when watering is much reduced; during 
this period it should be given more light. It is 
known to flower in July and November, but 
probably has longer flower seasons. 


e Lewis, B.A. and Cribb, PJ.; (1991) Orchids of the Solomon Islands and Bougainville, Kew. 

° O'Byrne, P.; (1994) Lowland Orchids of Papua New Guinea; National Parks Board, Singapore. 

° Schlechter, R.; (1982)The Orchidaceae of German New Guinea (1911-1914); English translation 
edited by D.F. Blaxell, Australian Orchid Foundation. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Growing Australian Orchids by Alec M. Blombery & Betty Maloney 
242 mm X 181 mm, Soft cover, 72 pages. 
16 pages of colour illustrations. 
Published by Kangaroo Press Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 507, East Roseville NSW 2069. 
ISBN 0 86417 915 4 
Recommended Retail Price $19.95. 


| love books. | use them all the time. | have quite an extensive library of orchid books and many works 
which deal with Australian plants. Alec Blombery has authored quite a number of books on Australian 
plants and their propagation, yet | didn’t know he was a fan of our native orchids. Books are terrific 


learning tools..., but only if the information is correct. 


In the Preface, the author displays that he has 
no full understanding on how orchid hybrids are 
registered. He obviously confuses hybrid (grex) 
names with individual cultivars. In Australian 
Plants, horticulturally important cultivars are 
registered - even when they have the same 
parentage. For example, the cultivars Grevillea 
‘Robyn Gordon’, Grevillea ‘Ned Kelly’, Grevillea 
‘Coconut Ice’ and Grevillea ‘Superb’ all have 
the parentage - of Grevillea banksii and 
Grevillea bipinnatifida. In orchids all plants of 
the same crossing (eg. Dendrobium speciosum 
x Dendrobium kingianum) will all have the same 
hybrid name (eg. Dendrobium Specio- 
kingianum). 


There are nomenclatural problems, and many 
instances where the generic name is used in 
Roman, such as dendrobium, cymbidium etc., 
where they should be with a capital and italics. 
viz Dendrobium, Cymbidium. 


Many terrestrial genera have been ignored, 
such as Cyrtostylis, Genoplesium and Pyrorchis 
yet the loose descriptions (under Acianthus, 
Prasophyllum and Lyperanthus respectively) 
cover representatives. | doubt the author was 
aware of these despite “The most current 
botanical developments are covered...” 
appearing in the “write up” on the back cover of 
the book. 


Most of the cultivation information given is fairly 
sound. Thankfully many of our native epiphytes 
are quite resilient, yet | know some of the 
terrestrials are a bit harder than we are led to 
believe. There are a few drawings, showing 
how to divide or multiply plants. But | couldn’t 
believe the tutorial on page 36, which shows a 
Sarcochilus falcatus being mounted upside 
down! 
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The Australasian Native Orchid Society is 
incorrectly referred as the “Australian Native 
Orchid Society”, (or do we have a new society 
which | know nothing about!). 


| am at a loss as to why (in Appendix B); the 
“Listing of Dockrillia Orchid Species” is 
included in the book? This list was copied from 
The Orchadian, (which by-the-way didn’t rate a 
mention in the bibliography). It is just a list of 
names, which on its own doesn’t add benefit to 
the book. The author has not attempted to 
provide the “old” names for the taxa in 
question, over a dozen of which do not even 
occur in Australia. Yet the book is on 
“Australian” orchids. 


The Glossary is very vague in parts, with many 
of the subjects not well described. It is certainly 
not comprehensive. 


Some of my critics will see this review as simply 


“nit-picking”. | would rather look at it as 
providing an educational service to the 
subscribers of The Orchadian. | would 


recommend people who already own a copy of 
this book to keep a photocopy of this review 
with it. 


Sadly, some well known Australian native orchid 
enthusiasts such as Mike Harrison, Murray 
Corrigan (even if they couldn’t get the spelling 
right) and Peter Weston of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Sydney rate a mention in the 
acknowledgements. | am certain they didn’t get 
to see this work before publication and are 
probably shaking their heads after seeing the 
final result. Ironically, the problems start with 
the front cover, a dull out-of-focus shot of a 
group of Dendrobium speciosum, which have 
finished flowering. 
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Obvious Errors in Text 


page 7, Murray Corrigan spelt incorrectly (Corrigon). 

page 8, Dendrobium canaliculatum spelt incorrectly (caniculatum). 

page 8, Alick Dockrill spelt incorrectly, twice (Alec). 

page 8, Dendrobium linguiformis should be Dockrillia linguiformis. 

page 11, Phalaenopsis amabilis should be Phalaenopsis rosenstromii. 

page 12, Sarcochilus hartmannii spelt incorrectly (hartmanii). 

page 15, Dockrillia cucumerinum should be Dockrillia cucumerina. 

page 16, Sarcochilus spelt incorrectly (Sarchochilus). 

page 21, Bromheadia spelt incorrectly throughout book (Broomheadia). 

page 27, Under Dipodium, Dipodium pictum is ignored as another species with leaves. 
page 36, Plectorrhiza spelt incorrectly (Plectcorrhiza). 

page 37, Bromheadia spelt incorrectly (Broomheadia). 

page 43, The figures quoted for numbers of species within the genera Caladenia, Diuris, 
Pterostylis and Thelymitra are grossly understated. 

page 43, Acianthus exsertus spelt incorrectly (exertus). 

page 47, Sarcochilus olivaceus spelt incorrectly (olivacius). 

pages 49,51,53,55,57,59 & 61 The heading Orchid Propagation is spelt incorrectly 
(Propagnation) 

page 60, Spiranthes sinensis should be Spiranthes australis. 

page 67, Type species is Dockrillia linguiformis (not Dendrobium linguiformis) 

page 67, Dockrillia nothofageti M.A.Clem. et D.L.Jones. (not M.A. Clern.) 

page 67, Dockrillia wassellii, not Dockrillia wasselii. 

page 68, under Appendage, Schistotylus should be in italics. 

page 68, under Pseudobulb, Cymbidium, Calanthe and Phaius should be in italics. 

page 68, under Spur, Schistotylus should be in italics. ; 

page 70, The heading Bibliography is spelt incorrectly (Biobliography) 

page 70, Author of Field Guide to (the) Orchids of New South Wales and Victoria is Bishop, 
A. (not Bishop, T.O.) 


Errors in Monochrome Illustrations 
Most of the illustrations are stylised and positive identification difficult due to lack of detail. 


page 10, Plate is not Pterostylis acuminata, it is more likely Pterostylis ophioglossa, yet the 
bifid labellum is not evident. It is certainly very different to the other illustration of 
Pterostylis acuminata on page 28. 

page 16, no specific name to Bulbophyllum - possibly Bulbophyllum exiguum. 

page 17, Sarcochilus ceciliae spelt incorrectly (Sarochilus). 

page 19, Oberonia titania should be Oberonia palmicola. Oberonia titania is endemic to 
Norfolk Island. 

page 20, Phalaenopsis amabilis should be Phalaenopsis rosenstromii. 

page 23, Cryptostylis erecta is incorrect, it is Cryptostylis subulata. 

page 23, Spiranthes sinensis should be Spiranthes australis. 

page 24, Doubtful that Caladenia filamentosa is correct. 

page 35, Dockrillia striolatum should be Dockrillia striolata. 

page 41, Caladenia species do not multiply in the way illustrated. 

page 57, Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii spelt incorrectly (Sarochilus). 

page 58, Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii spelt incorrectly (Sarochilus). 


Errors in Colour Plates 

Sadly, many of the illustrations are of poor quality, incorrect exposure, out of focus, often with 
distracting backgrounds. There are 104 colour plates, yet we see duplication of a number of species - 
such as “Dendrobium speciosum” over ten times. All of the artificial hybrids have their grex names in 
single quotes. This is incorrect and misleading. 


plate 2, The plate captioned as Oberonia titania is actually Oberonia palmicola. Oberonia 
titania is endemic to Norfolk Island. 
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plate 13, It is not Cymbidium Kuranda (suave x madidum). The plate is actually the hybrid 
Cymbidium Pee Wee (madidum x pumilum). Which is not a pure Australian orchid hybrid 
as Cymbidium pumilum (now correctly Cymbidium floribundum) is from China and Taiwan. 
plate 17 has Sarcochilus hartmannii in the centre of the photo, yet is bordered with 
Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii. 

plate 21 is Dendrobium speciosum var. hillii (or Dendrobium tarberi). 

plate 24 is Spiranthes australis. (not Spiranthes sinensis) 

plate 25 is Dipodium variegatum. (not Dipodium punctatum) 

plate 28 is Lyperanthus suaveolens. (not “Lyperanthus” nigricans) 

plate 30 is Glossodia minor. (not Glossodia major) 

plate 35 is Pterostylis coccina. (not Pterostylis concinna) 

plate 36 is Pterostylis obtusa. (not Pterostylis curta) 

plate 44 is Dendrobium smillieae spelt incorrectly (Denbrobium smilliae) 

plate 46, Phalaenopsis amabilis should be Phalaenopsis rosenstromii. 

plate 48, Sarcochilus ‘Sunspot’ should be Sarcochilus Sunspot. 

plate 50, is Dendrobium Xdelicatum. (not Dendrobium kingianum ‘Album’) 

plate 51, should be labelled as Dendrobium Specio-kingianum ‘Marie’ (not Dendrobium 
kingianum x speciosum ‘Marie’) 

plate 54, Dendrobium ‘Ellen’ should be Dendrobium Ellen. 

plate 55, Dendrobium ‘Bert Bushell’ should be Dendrobium Bert Bushell. 

plate 56, Dendrobium ‘Peter’ should be Dendrobium Peter. 

plate 57, Dendrobium ‘Rutherford Blushing Bride’ should be Dendrobium Rutherford 
Blushing Bride. 

plate 58, Dendrobium ‘Suzanne’ should be Dendrobium Suzanne. This name is doubtful. 
plate 59, Dendrobium ‘French Lace’ should be Dendrobium French Lace. 

plate 60, Dendrobium ‘Intense’ should be Dendrobium Intense. 

plate 61, Dendrobium ‘Hilda Poxon’ should be Dendrobium Hilda Poxon. 

plate 62 is Spiranthes australis. (not Spiranthes sinensis) 

plate 64 shows five pots of Pterostylis (of three different taxa). The caption says Pterostylis 
curta (which is the pot on the left and two on the right hand side). In the centre front is 
Pterostylis pedunculata, whilst second from the left is the hybrid Pterostylis Xingens. 
plate 82 is Dockrillia fairfaxii. (not Dendrobium fairfaxii) 

plate 84, Dendrobium ‘Marie’ should be listed as Dendrobium Specio-kingianum ‘Marie’. 
plates 87 (a-f), should be listed as Dendrobium speciosum. 

plate 89 should be listed simply as Cymbidium canaliculatum (not Cymbidium 
canaliculatum var. ‘Sparksii’) 


Errors in Index 


Acianthus exsertus spelt incorrectly (exertus). 

Bromheadia spelt incorrectly (Broomheadia). 

Chiloglottis spelt incorrectly (Chilogottis). 

Cymbidium canaliculatum var. ‘Sparksii’ is incorrect nomenclature. 

Cymbidium X suave should have been deleted. The plate is actually the hybrid Cymbidium 
Pee Wee (madidum x pumilum) 

Dendrobium jonesii spelt incorrectly (jonessii). 

Dendrobium kingianum ‘Album’ is incorrect nomenclature for starters and the plate is of 
the hybrid Dendrobium Xdélicatum. 

Dendrobium kingianum x speciosum ‘Marie’ is incorrect nomenclature. It should have 
been listed as Dendrobium Specio-kingianum ‘Marie’. 

Dendrobium smillieae spelt incorrectly (smilliae). 

Dockrillia cucumerinum should be Dockrillia cucumerina. 

The fictitious Dockrillia maculata should be Diuris maculata. 
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e ‘Helen’ and ‘Marie’ should have been listed as Dendrobium Specio-kingianum ‘Helen’ and 
Dendrobium Specio-kingianum ‘Marie’ respectively. 

e Lyperanthus nigricans (correctly Pyrorchis nigricans) does not appear in the book. The 

plate is Lyperanthus suaveolens. 

Oberonia titania should be Oberonia palmicola. 

Phalaenopsis amabilis should be Phalaenopsis rosenstromii. 

Spiranthes sinensis should be Spiranthes australis. 

Tuberoids spelt incorrectly (Tuberoides) and should not be in italics. 


The dustjacket describes Growing Australian Orchids as an “.... authoritative outline on Australian 
orchids....” For a 72 page book, the quality of the book, photographs and amount of obvious errors 
are inexcusable. | fear this book will confuse more than educate potential students of our Australian 
Orchids. Kangaroo Press have published numerous fine texts over the years on Australian plants. 
Sadly, this is not one of them. 


David P. Banks, 
Seven Hills, NSW 
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BOOK REVIEW 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID RESEARCH - Volume 3, 1998. by David L. Jones 


248mm X 167mm, Soft cover, 228 pages. ° 
57 superbly executed detailed drawings of species. 64 four colour illustrations. 
Published by The Australian Orchid Foundation, 107. Roberts Street, Essendon, Vic, 3040 
ISBN 0 95953847 X Price $19.50 plus post. 


Australian Orchid Research - Volume 3, 1998 continues in the high standard of the previous volumes 
and contains “Contributions to Tasmanian Orchidology 1 - 9”. Nine papers on the orchids of Tasmania. 


This volume is edited by David P. Banks. 


It is well laid out and presents its information in 
an easy manner, satisfying to the eye and mind. 
The headings stand out and the eye quickly 
contacts to the particular information any 
individual may wish. The layout-is consistent 
throughout. The general format for each paper 
iS :- 

Title 

Author 

Abstract 

Introduction 

Materials and methods 

Taxonomic treatment 

Key for all species covered in the 
specific papers. 

e Acknowledgements 

e References. 


Each species is covered by :- 
e Name, type, synonyms etc. 
e Illustration or where it can be found 
if not in this book. 
e Detailed description of the new 
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species and of those needing more 


clarification. 
e Distribution and ecology - 
e Notes 


e Etymology where appropriate 

e Conservation status where 
applicable 

e Specimens examined 

e Excluded taxa at end of each 
specific paper 


The individual papers are; 


Paper No 1. Starts with an introduction to all 
the papers and states “The nine papers in this 
series clarify the status of 180 taxa of 
Orchidaceae which occur in Tasmania and 
include the description of 44 new species and 
two subspecies”. 13 genera are reported on 
and 19 species are detailed in the following 
genera - Acianthus, Arthrochilus, xCalassodia, 
Calochilus, Corybas, Cyrtostylis, Dipodium, 
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Dockrillia, Gastrodia, Leptoceras, Microtis, 
Pyrorchis and Townsonia. A new subspecies is 
described for the very popular Dockrillia 
striolata (Type from Bicheno on the East Coast 
of Tasmania) as Dockrillia striolata subsp. 
chrysantha. ‘This subspecies has bright butter 
yellow tepals which lack stripes or are only 
faintly striped. The labellum margins are also 
more strongly crenulate”. Three new species 
are described, one intergeneric hybrid genus is 
reported on (previously included in Caladenia) 
and many species clarified. 


Paper No 2. “A Taxonomic Review Of 
Caladenia R.Br. In Tasmania” 

Nine new species are described many species 
clarified and some recorded for the first time in 
Tasmania. 35 species of Caladenia are now 
recognised in Tasmania, all are reported in good 
detail. Ten excluded species and their 
distribution are given. 14 detailed drawings are 
included in this paper. 


Paper No 3. “A Taxonomic Review Of 
Chiloglottis R.Br. In Tasmania”. 

One new species is described and one new 
recording, plus much _ clarification and 
information on all seven species in Tasmania, 
together with three detailed drawings. 


Paper No 4. “A Taxonomic Review Of Diuris 
Smith In Tasmania”. 

Three new species are described and one 
species clarified. All seven species recognised 
for Tasmania are reported on, together with four 
detailed drawings. 


Paper No 5. “A Taxonomic Review Of 
Genoplesium R.Br. In Tasmania”. 

One new species is described and one new 
combination. All nine species occurring in 
Tasmania are reported on, together with the 
detailed drawing of the new species. 


Paper No 6. “A Taxonomic Review Of 
Prasophyllum R.Br. In Tasmania”. 

This paper clarifies the status of Prasophyllum 
in Tasmania. 13 new species are described, two 
poorly known species are fully described, four 
species are recorded for the first time. - All 28 
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species recognised for Tasmania are reported 
on together with 15 detailed drawings. 


Paper No 7. “A Taxonomic Review Of 
Pterostylis R.Br. In Tasmania”. 

Nine new species are described, many other 
poorly known or confused species are clarified 
and one species recorded for the first time in 
Tasmania. All 35 species recognised for 
Tasmania are reported on together with 17 
detailed drawings. 


Paper No 8. “A Taxonomic Review Of 
Thelymitra J.R. & G. Forst. In Tasmania”. 

This paper is by David L. Jones and Mark A 
Clements. 

Seven new species are described, one species 
given a new status, one species reinstated and 
one new recording for Tasmania. Much 
information is given on the pollination biology of 
this genus. 25 species are recognised for 
Tasmania and two natural hybrids. Two 
drawings showing the column details of six of 
the new species. 
Paper No 9. “A Checklist of Tasmanian 
Orchidaceae”. 

Containing in alphabetical order all 186 species, 
two subspecies and three named _ natural 
hybrids in the 29 genera recognised for 
Tasmania. 


The 64 colour plates (four to a page) are good 
colour reproductions. On the back cover is a 
map of Tasmania showing the important 
locations. 


| must express the value of the keys in the 
papers on_ specific genera, they are 
comprehensive and easy to follow and will help 
in quickly identifying species. 


To the serious grower, lover and researcher of 
Australian Native Orchids this book is a must. 
It brings one up to date on the orchid flora of 
Tasmania. A delightful book in all regards. 


Walter T. Upton 
Kariong, NSW 
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New Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 
New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (from The Orchid Review) 


June - August 1998 registrations. 


Note: New intergeneric names with abbreviations for the following combinations; 


Calomitra (Cmta.) = Calochilus x Thelymitra 


Pomatochilus (Pmtls.) = Pomatocalpa x Sarcochilus 
Calochilus is a natural genus new to registration. Abbreviation is Cichs. 
The following species appear for the first time as parents in registration; 
Calochilus robertsonii, Pomatocalpa macphersonii & Thelymitra benthamiana 


Calomitra (Cmta.) 
Memoria Jack Warcup 


Dendrobium 
Avril’s Gold 

Big Dave 
Jesmond Charm 


Parentage 


Clchs. robertsonii x Thel. nuda 


Aussie Child x speciosum 
David Baver x bigibbum 
Jesmond Treasure x Sunglow 


Registered by 


H. Beyrle 


R. Clement (Ray Hill) 
C. Smith 
J. Purvis 


Florafest 
J. Purvis (W.Skillicorn) 
Florafest 
R. Angus 
Florafest 


King Maron 

Memoria Bill Skillicorn 
Peach Maron 

Tanya 

Yellow Maron 


Maron x kingianum 
Gold Flow x speciosum 
Maron x adae 

Kathking x speciosum 
Maron x falcorostrum 


Diuris 


Kookaburra punctata x venosa H. Beyrle 


Pomatochilus (Pmtls.) 
Helga’s Surprise 


Sarco. ceciliae x Pmcpa. macphersonii | H. Geppert 
Sarcochilus 


Racheal Heidi x hartmannii R. Clement (S. Batchelor) 
Thelymitra 
Helios 
Nossa 


Sleeping Beauty 


aristata x benthamiana 
aristata x nuda 
Kay Nesbitt x nuda 


H. Beyrle 
H. Beyrle 
H. Beyrle 


Saving Stressed Sarcochilus 


Karl Puhimann 
2 Dodson Crescent, Winston Hills NSW 2153 


Gerry Walsh’s article on “Sudden Death” in Sarcochilus has inspired me to share some of the 
experimenting | have done with my plants. | have found that dipping the plants in “Envy” seems to 
eliminate this problem and reduce leafdrop after repotting. It also seems to stop crown rot. | usually 
mix one cap of “Envy” to one litre of water, and rebottle the mix for further use. | also use it on other 
epiphytic genera. Remember to clean the spray nozzle after use. 


| benched a S. Melba at the 1996 ANOS Conference in Adelaide. On the way home we stopped for a 
bushwalk and parked the car in the shade. On returning two hours later, | was horrified to see the car 
in full sun - with one cooked orchid in it. Once home, | dipped the plant in “Envy” and again in March 
1997. To my relief, it has gained new roots and five new leaves, and also flowered this year (1998). The 
main point is to try different methods to overcome problems you may come across. 


ce) 
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10 Tips to Better Orchid Photographs 


David P. Banks 
39 Carole Street, Seven Hills, NSW 2147 
E-mail: dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 


Taking acceptable orchid photographs is easier than you think. There is more to just having a “good 
camera”. Often the difference between a good and great photograph comes down to a little bit of 
planning. patience and maintenance. After all, | personally don’t consider myself a “photographer”, 


more an orchid grower who likes taking photographs! 


We are fortunate that in Australia we have some 
very fine orchid photographers. They all have a 
slightly different “style” and area of expertise. | 
regard David Titmuss as_ the _ finest 
photographer of miniature orchids in the world. 
He has taken countless brilliant shots of some 
of the really tiny orchids, such as species of 
Bulbophyllum, Dendrobium, ~Dendrochilum, 
Oberonia and a number of the small Australian 
Sarcanthinae. It always is a joy to see blown up 
on the screen flowers which are (in real life) only 
a few millimetres tall. David is also the one 
person who took the time and effort to teach 
me how to take good photos in the early 1990’s, 
to which | am most grateful. Chris Nicholas from 
Hobart, Tasmania has written a few articles on 
photographing orchids. Chris uses natural light 
and uses long time exposures to extract as 
much “depth of field” that he can. Chris 
generally uses a sky blue background and takes 
fine shots of small-growing orchids, particularly 
Masdevallia species and hybrids. These are 
often of the whole plant in bloom. Gary Yong 
Gee, from Brisbane, Queensland is a most 
versatile | photographer, who produces 
exceptional images both with use of flash (often 
ringflash) or natural light. | have been most 
impressed with Gary’s portraits of numerous 
Dendrobium and vandaceous species. 


| exclusively use Kodachrome 64 slide film for 
all my orchid photographs. It gives honest 
colour reproduction and has good archival 
qualities. Many other brands tend to “enhance” 
the colours (particularly blues and reds) and the 
slides do fade with age. 


If taking photos at an orchid meeting, don’t 
forget to ask the owner for permission to 
photograph his or her plant. Sometimes they 
may let you move the plant, so you will not 
bump the other exhibits. Take an extra shot for 
the owner. They will be most pleased (and you 
should not have any problems with future 
requests). 
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Here are my “10 Tips to Better Orchid 
Photographs”. 


1. Camera. You will need a single lens reflex 
camera. “Point and Shoot” or “Happysnap” 
disposable cameras will rarely do the job for 
you. This gives you a camera for which you can 
interchange different lenses so you (and your 
photos) can adapt to various situations. There 
are many fine brands available. | use a Nikon F- 
301. I’ve had it for over 10 years and it has 
taken literally thousands of photos. | always 
use my camera on the manual settings, this way 
you have total control over what you do. 
Automatic focus and settings are better when 
taking shots of orchid displays, but rarely work 
for close-up photos. 


2. Macro lens. This really is a must for taking 
close-up photographs. From the Nikon line, | 
use a 60 mm Micro Nikkor. It has a range from f 
32 to f 2.8. This enables you to get up “close 
and personal” with the flower. For tiny flowers | 
use a x2 converter between the lens and the 
camera, and reduce the setting by two stops. 


3. Ringflash. One of the best things | ever 
bought. This specialised flash screws onto the 
end of the lens and operates on a separate 
power pack, running off four AA batteries. (A 
battery recharger and rechargeable batteries 
are a sound investment here.) Mine is an Elicar 
Auto Macro-8. | also have the dedicated Nikon 
version as back-up. | ringflash gives you 
photographs without shadows and an even 
light throughout the flower. It is less effective for 
shots of large plants in full flower, as the lighting 
will be correct for the front of the plant, then the 
rest of the exhibit fades into darkness. The use 
of a ringflash is a must, in my opinion, for 
portraits of close-up orchid flowers. Over 90% 
of my photos (and most of my published shots) 
were taken with a ringflash. 
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4. Tripod. A sturdy tripod is a must when 
photographing native orchids in the wild. | rarely 
use one when using a ringflash. (| have a steady 
hand and hold my breath when | take photos!) 
When using natural light a tripod should be 
used to help increase the depth of field. If you 
have a bright room in the home, this could be a 
good place to take photos. It certainly 
eliminates the movement factor due to wind. Try 
to avoid photos late in the day, as you may get 
more “rustic” tones due to the position of the 
afternoon sun. 


5. Background. An_ otherwise good 
photograph can be crucified by a poor 
background. | cringe when | see shots with 
clothes lines, back fences, brick walls, garbage 
bins etc. in view. They take the focus away from 
the flower. Remember, the best background is 
the one that doesn’t distract you. | like to use 
black material as a background for most of my 
photos. Sky blue is popular, but avoid “loud” 
colours! Have a spare piece which you can 
transport to meetings, shows etc. | rarely use a 
background when photographing native 
orchids, as | prefer the “natural” effect. 


6. Subject. A little bit of “grooming” may be 
required here. Firstly, select flowers in good 
condition. Use sticky tape to get problem 
leaves out of the way. Take labels out of pots. If 
the pot is not black, cover it with black material 
or put it inside another black pot. For tiny 
flowers, check for equally tiny insects, remove 
spider webs etc. Sadly, these are sometimes 
not seen until you get the slides back. Then you 
can see the “monsters” on the flowers! 


7. Fill the frame. Get as close as you can to 
the flower to fill the frame. Sadly at Judging 
Panel meetings, we are often entertained by 
photos of awarded orchids (from all States) that 
are very “distant”. You pay for the film, use it all 
up! Nothing is worse than seeing a single flower 
with a thick border of “nothing” around it. Look 
through the viewfinder to see if it is best 
photographed vertical (portrait) or horizontal 
(landscape). If you are not sure, take both! 


8. Take Notes. Keep a notebook to record 
the names of plants photographed and what f 
Stop and shutter speeds were used. If using 
natural light, record the conditions (sunny, 
overcast etc) This will prove a most valuable 
reference when you get your slides back. You 
will get a feel for what works (and what 
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doesn’t!). Remember to label your slides. The 
ultra fine point black “Pilot SC-UF” is my first 
choice for a permanent marker. | am now 
labelling a lot of my slides using the “Avery 
Laser L7656 Labels”. This is used through a 
program in Microsoft Word (go from “Tools” to 
“Envelopes and Labels”). How you label the 
slides is a matter of choice. For species orchids 
| include the name (in Bold italics), Country of 
Origin, initials of owner of plant and finally the 
photographers name and the year. You can 
change this around to suit yourself. 


9. “Bracket” photos. Experience (and your 
note book) will give you the best idea on the 
optimum exposure to take your photographs. 
All my “ring-flash” shots are taken at 125th of a 
second. What | can modify is the f stop. As an 
example, most of my “exhibition style” 
Paphiopedilum hybrids are taken at f 13.5. 
White or pale green flowers are better at f 16, 
and darker colours, such as reds at f 11. So 
what is “bracketing”? Once | have the subject 
ready and | think it would be best at, say f 13.5, 
| will take that shot then one a small stop either 
side, say f 16 and f 11. These days | tend to 
work in a narrower band, and may take four 
shots at f12 £13 14 and f 15. | like to keep at 
least two “shots” of the same subject. One 
slightly under-exposed (which are better for 
reproduction in books, magazines etc.) and one 
“spot on” for slide shows. 


10. Storage. Housing your photographic 
collection can present a few problems as your 
collection starts to grow. Remember, dust and 
light are your worst enemies here. | use 
wooden slide boxes (each box holds about 500 
images). Most of my collection is kept this way. 
| also use plastic slide sleeves (for non-orchid 
slides), and these are kept in a filing cabinet. 


We are forever learning more about 
photography. It is most important to learn from 
your successes as well as your failures. The 
main thing is to enjoy your photography. It 
certainly added another dimension to my 
interest in orchids. | hope these tips may help 
you take better orchid photos. | just wish that 
the film was cheaper! : 

r°) 
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ORCHID 
NUKSEKY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 


flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 


768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (02) 6553 1012 
- Cisitors TWelcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* Austmoss Live Sphagnum Moss 
* N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark, Port Pots 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 02 4739 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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ORCHIDACEOUS 
BOOKS 


Specialist supplier of 
ORCHID BOOKS 


ONLY AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


NEW 
“THE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ONCIDIUM” 


by Zelenko/Zelenko/Warshaw, Editor Mark Chase 
1997, 164 pages (152 in colour) 
over 800 colour actual size illustrations 


$320 Postpaid ANYWHERE in Australia 


(Includes Registered Post, Insurance, Postbag & Postage) 


Write now for your free catalogue: 
P.O. Box 378, Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477 


SHOWROOM: Suite 2, Colonial Building, 
75 Main Street, ee ee N.S.W. 2477 
Ph: (02) 6628-1438 : (02) seman 1999 


“ao = 


Orchid Books 

Dockrill - Australian Indigenous 

Orchids Vol 1 & 2 ... ... ... ...each $75.00 
Vermeulen - Orchids of Borneo 

Vol. 1 & 2 ...each $60.00 
Comber - Orchids of Java... ... ... ...$70.00 
Orchids of New Caledonia... ... ... ...$30.00 
Peter O'Byrne - Orchids of 

LowlandiPNGeras. aoe eee 890,00 
AOS - Orchid Photography... ... ... ...$24.00 
Backhouse & Jeanes - Orchids of 

Victoriam .. ...$55.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendyabiin 

sect. Latourea & Spatulata $35.00 
R.B.G. Kew - Revision Dendrobium 

sect. Oxyglossum ....... wes oe 42.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of ene 

Islands & Bougainville ... ... ... ...$47.50 
R.B.G. Kew - Orchids of Vanuatu ... ...$30.00 
McQueen - Orchids of Brazil $32.50 
Cribb & Whistler - Orchids of Samoa $36.00 


POSTAL COSTS EXTRA 


Austiaban Orchid foundation 


107 ROBERTS STREET, ESSENDON, VICTORIA 3040 
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A Day Out on the “Gloucester Bucketts” 


Two mountain goats, one from Tom’s Creek and 
one from the shadows of the Bucketts 
themselves, led a gaggle of twenty Dendrobium 
kingianum spotters to the top of Gloucester’s 
spectacular Bucketts mountains. 


Alwyn Flanagan and Bill Kellner, with years of 
experience on the Bucketts, guided members 
of the ANOS Newcastle Group and the ANOS 
Mid North Coast Group, on a most interesting 
and enjoyable day. This bi-annual ‘Day Out’ 
follows a top day earlier in the year when 
members of both groups visited Henk van den 
Berg’s “Five Star Orchid Motel” at Rutherford. 


The Kellner’s farm, near the foot of the 
Bucketts, was the starting point for the trek. 
Most of the locals wanted to walk - no jog - 
from Bills front door to the top of the Bucketts. 
But the Newcastle softies insisted on driving 
through farm gates, paddocks and cow (or bull) 
meadow cakes, to half way up the side of the 
Bucketts themselves. 


Before the cars were abandoned, handbrakes 
were pulled on tight and rocks were rolled under 
the wheels. Our local secretary issued most 
rock hoppers with ‘Nearly Lost’ signs and with 
a red felt pen to cross out the ‘Nearly’. He also 
attached flashing ‘Follow Me’ lights on Alwyn 
and Bill. 


Alwyn’s eyes glazed over, his hair appeared to 
change from grey back to jet black and he even 
seemed to loose 10 kgs as he took off up the 
slopes mumbling ‘No.48’, ‘Ha Ha’, ‘Warren’ and 
others, as he reflected back to his pre- 
honeymoon visits to the Buckett’s in the 1970’s. 
Most of these clones have been used by the 
“Hastings Kingianum Growers Group” in their 
breeding program and are the parents of many 
fine line bred clones. 


Less than 10 minutes later, although it appeared 
longer to some, we spotted out first ‘patch’ of 
Dendrobium kingianum growing on a small 
rocky outcrop. These plants were doing it a bit 
tough, and had just finished flowering. 


As we climbed higher the “kingi” patches grew 
larger and generally appeared healthier. We 
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Ray Clement 
Tinonee Orchid Nursery, 
768 Tinonee Road, Tinonee NSW 2430 


were about two weeks too late to see the 
flowering at its best, but it really didn’t matter 
anyway. Just to see the “kingi’s” growing in 
profusion in the wild and to feel the cool air as 
it came up the eastern face was enough for 
most. Hearing first hand, some of Alwyn’s 
stories was well worth the effort alone. 


We climbed as high as we could up rock faces. 
Suddenly, most of us, except those who were 
lost, found themselves on top of the rock 
where, Alwyn had said, a Dendrobium 
xdelicatum used to cover. Sadly this plant has 
now been reduced and now doing it very tough, 
however a few healthy clumps are growing on 
an inaccessible ledge further down the 
rockface. On the way down and around, we 
found many more huge clumps of Dendrobium 
kingianum, as well as Dendrobium speciosum 
var. hillii (D. tarberi) and Liparis reflexa. Some of 
the “kingi’s” were still in flower, with a number of 
seed capsules on many of the plants. 


Back at the “car park”, we settled down to a 
bush picnic lunch, in amongst the flies, 
grasshoppers, and old cow bones (we had 
parked at a local farmers graveyard). After 
lunch, Bill took us through another farm to a 
huge rock at the base of the Bucketts. We drove 
right up to this rock which is barely screened 
from view by trees. The eastern face of this rock 
hosted several huge © staghorns, some 
Dendrobium kingianum, and the remainder of 
the rock face was covered with Dockrillia 
linguiformis, mostly still in flower. What a sight! 
The top and western sides of this rock hosted 
more “thumb-nail orchids”, although not doing 
as well, and several plants of Dendrobium 
speciosum var. hillii. 


20 people, tired. 20 cameras, full. Thanks Bill 
and Frances Kellner, Alwyn Flanagan and the 
farmers who allowed us access to the Bucketts 
through their properties. The Lost and Nearly 
Lost trekkers of the North meets South day out 
had a-great day. Some of the stories still raise a 
chuckle as | reflect. | can’t wait for the next ‘Day 
Out’. 

% 
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Cryptostylis hunteriana Nicholls in Queensland 


Alan E. Logan 
84 Limpus St., Urangan, Hervey Bay Qld. 4655 


The terrestrial genus Cryptostylis R.Br. is represented in Australia by five species. Cryptostylis erecta 
R.Br.; Cryptostylis leptochila F. Muell. ex Benth.; Cryptostylis subulata (Labill.) H.G. Reichb.; and the 
saprophytic Cryptostylis hunteriana Nicholls, occurring in the eastern states, and Cryptostylis ovata 
R.Br. endemic to Western Australia (Jones, 1988). 


Of the four eastern species, Cryptostylis 
hunteriana has the smallest distribution, 
previously being recorded from far-eastern 
Victoria (Cann River) to north-eastern New 
South Wales (Gibraltar Range, north-west from 
Grafton) (Jones, 1988) It is mainly coastal in 
occurrence and now considered rare and 
threatened (Bishop, 1996; Leigh et al, 1984). 


There has been no suggestion in the past that 
Cryptostylis hunteriana may extend into 
Queensland. Therefore, the recent discovery of 
a single flowering plant near the village of 
Tinnanbar, in the Great Sandy Strait region of 
South-east Queensland, represents a quantum 
leap in distribution. This area is adjacent to the 
southern tip of Fraser Island. 


The above recording was made by Gary Brooks 
on 16 August 1998. Gary found the solitary 
plant growing on a small mound in whitish 
sandy soil in a coastal habitat. The floral 
morphology matched Nicholls’ illustrations 
exactly (Nicholls 1969, plate 288), so there were 
no doubts regarding identification. 


While the out of season winter flowering is at 
odds with the normal summer flowering for this 
species, it is in keeping with nearby plants of 
Cryptostylis erecta which also flower in winter 
(April -September). 


References 


The Tinnanbar area has suffered several years 
of drought conditions, and the locality was fairly 
dry at the time when the Cryptostylis hunteriana 
plant was flowering. As this species favours 
moist, swampy situations in it’s coastal habitat 
(Bishop 1996; Jones 1988; Leigh et al 1984), it 
is anticipated that additional plants will be 
found in the future, should the area receive 
heavy flooding rain that will replenish the water 
table, and return the swamps and depressions 
to their normal wet, waterlogged condition. 
Other similar habitats on the coast (and also 
Fraser Island) should also be checked for this 
unique species. 
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Two New Species of Habenaria willd. (Orchidaceae) from 


northern Queensland 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra A.C.T. 2601 


Habenaria chlorosepala and H. exilis, both from the Cook District of north-eastern Queensland, are 


described as new. 


Introduction 

As a result of wet season studies by Lewis 
Roberts in areas near Cooktown and field work 
by the author, two new species of Habenaria 
Willd. are described and illustrated in this paper. 


Methods 

This study is based on the examination of fresh 
flowers collected from localities in northern 
Australia, examination of dried and _ spirit- 
preserved herbarium specimens and 
photographs of living flowers. All relevant types 
or photographs of types of Australian taxa have 
been examined. Herbarium collections (spirit 
and dried) were studied from AD, BRI, CANB, 
DNA, LAE, MEL and NSW. Measurements given 
in the description are from living plants or spirit- 
preserved specimens. 


Taxonomy 


1. Habenaria chlorosepala_ D.L. Jones, 
sp. nov. 

H. propinquiori Reichb.f. affinis, sed foliis 
minoribus angustioribus caeruleo-viridibus; 
inflorescentia elongatiore angustiore floribus 
confertis minoribus; sepalis viridibus; tepalis 
angustioribus; et labelli calcare prorsum 
curvato, differt. 


Typus: Queensland. Cook District: Cape York 
Peninsula, Little Scrubby Ck, 13 March 1993, 
L.J. Roberts (holo CANB). 


Tuberous terrestrial herb. Tubers vertical, 9-12 
mm long, 4-6 mm wide, irregularly oblong to 
ovoid. Leaves 2 or 3 in a loose radical rosette, 
lanceolate to elliptical, 1-6 cm long, 6-10 mm 
wide, bluish-green, obliquely erect, acute. 
Inflorescence 20-36 cm tall, slender, c. 8-20- 
flowered. Sterile bracts 4-6, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, 10-18 mm long, 2-2.5 mm wide, 
sheathing at the base. Fertile bracts ovate, 4-8 
mm long, 3-4 mm wide, long-acuminate. 
Pedicels 1-2 mm long, slender. Ovary linear, 10- 
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12 mm long, c. 1.3 mm wide, curved near the 
apex. Flowers moderately spaced, c. 8 mm 
across, the sepals light green, the petals and 
labellum white, slightly fragrant. Dorsal sepal 
obliquely erect, ovate, 4.5-5 mm long, 2.8-3.2 
mm wide, slightly cucullate, dorsal surface 
slightly verrucose. Lateral sepals widely 
divergent, ovate-lanceolate, 4.5-5 mm long, c. 
2.7 mm wide, asymmetric, apiculate. Petals 
erect, narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 4.5-5 mm 
long, c. 2.5 mm wide, asymmetric, distal margin 
slightly infolded. Labellum porrect to obliquely 
deflexed, deeply trilobate, c. 5 mm long and 10 
mm wide when flattened; lateral lobes 
spreading, linear-terete, tapered, c. 4.5 mm 
long, c. 0.5 mm wide, strongly incurved in the 
distal third, obtuse; base c. 1.5 mm long, c. 2 
mm wide; mid-lobe linear-terete, c. 4 mm long, 
c. 1 mm wide, obliquely deflexed. Spur 
recurved proximally then curved forwards 
below the labellum, c. 8 mm long, green, dilated 
at the base then slightly constricted, expanded 
towards the apex. Column porrect, c. 2 mm 
long, c. 2 mm wide; auricles c. 0.8 mm long, 
ovoid, slightly verrucose; stigmaphores 
cylindrical, c. 1.8 mm long. Anther obtuse, the 
anther sacs widely separated; anther channels 
clavate, c. 0.3 mm long. Rostellum hardly 
visible. Pollinia c. 1 mm long, c. 0.5 mm wide, 
clavate, yellow, granular, often abortive; 
caudicles c. 0.4 mm long; viscidium elliptical, c. 
0.3 mm long. Capsules not seen. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and Ecology 

Endemic to north-eastern Queensland, where 
distributed between Beesley’s Lagoon west of 
Helenvale to Stony Ck near Mt. Poverty, south 
of Cooktown. The species grows among low 
shrubs and grasses on hill slopes in red shaley 
clay and among grasses and sedges in sparse 
woodland in clay soils which are partially 
inundated during the wet season. Flowering 
period: January to April. 
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Habenaria chlorosepala, Stony Creek - Queensland. 
L. Lawler 130, Fig. 1. 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. spur; 
f. column from front; g. column from side; h. pollinaria; i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepal; k. petal. 
Drawing 10/3/1991 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Habenaria exilis, Stony Creek - Queensland. 


L.J.Roberts,. Fig. 2. 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. spur; 


f. column from front; g. column from side; h. dorsal sepal; i. lateral sepal; j. petal; k. floral bract. 
Drawing 16/3/1993 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Notes 

H. chlorosepala appears to be of restricted 
distribution but may have been overlooked 
because of confusion with other species. It is 
similar to H. propinquior Reichb.f. but can be 
distinguished by its smaller bluish-green leaves, 
amore slender inflorescence with less-crowded 
flowers, green sepals, narrower tepals and the 
labellum spur curving forwards below the 
labellum. Y 


Conservation Status 
Poorly known and not conserved; suggest 2K 
according to Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
From the Greek chloros, green, sepalus, sepal, 
in reference to the green sepals:: 


Specimens examined 

Queensland: Stony Ck, near Cooktown, 7 Mar. 
1991, Lawler 130 (CANB); Little Scrubby Ck, 13 
Mar. 1993, Roberts (CANB); Stony Ck, 9 Mar. 
1994, Roberts (Jones 12880) (CANB); Shiptons 
Flat, 10 Apr. 1995, Roberts (Jones 13902) 
(CANB); Little Scrubby Ck, 10 Apr. 1995, 
Roberts (Jones 13904) (CANB). 


KIKI K KIKI KIKI 


2. Habenaria exilis D.L. Jones sp. nov. H. 
ferdinandi Schltr. affinis, a qua habitu breviore, 
floribus majoribus  albidis aliquantum 
fragrantibus, et columna abortiva, differt. 


Typus: Queensland. Cook District: Cape York 
Peninsula, Stony Ck, Shiptons Flat, 12 March 
1993, L.J. Roberts (holo CANB). 


Slender, tuberous terrestrial herb. Tubers 
vertical, 1-1.5 cm long, 4-5 mm wide, irregularly 
obovoid, fleshy. Leaves usually 2, loosely 
radical, narrowly lanceolate to elliptical, 2-6 cm 
long, 3-5 mm wide, dark green, obliquely erect, 
acute to acuminate. Inflorescence 20-50 cm 
tall, very slender, wiry, 7-15-flowered. Sterile 
bracts 3 or 4, lanceolate, 1-3 cm long, 4-6 mm 
wide, long-acuminate, closely sheathing at the 
base. Fertile bracts narrowly ovate, 3-5 mm 
long, 1.5-2.5 mm _ wide, long-acuminate. 
Pedicels 1-2 mm long, very slender. Ovary 
linear, 6-8 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, straight or 
curved near the apex. Flowers 4-5mm across, 
yellowish, widely spaced. Dorsal sepal 
cucullate, ovate, c. 3 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, 3 
veins prominent, distal margins incurved, apex 
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cymbiform. Lateral sepals widely divergent, 
asymmetrically ovate-lanceolate, c. 3 mm long, 
c. 1.5 mm wide, concave, obtuse, 3 veins 
prominent. Petals obliquely erect, narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate, c. 2.6 mm long, c. 1.5 mm 
wide, asymmetric, obtuse. Labellum porrect to 
slightly deflexed, divided nearly to the base into 
3 lobes; base c. 0.8 mm long, c. 1 mm wide; 
lateral lobes widely spreading, linear-terete c. 
2.8 mm long, c. 0.3 mm wide, tapered towards 
the apex, obtuse; mid-lobe obliquely deflexed, 
slightly curved, linear-terete, c. 2.6 mm long, Cc. 
0.5 mm wide, obtuse. Spur curved forwards 
below the labellum, c. 5.5 mm long, dilated at 
the base then slightly constricted, expanded 
towards the apex. Column abortive, porrect, c. 
1.8 mm long, c. 2 mm wide, the segments free 
in the distal half. Stigmaphores cylindrical. 
Anther with a blunt apex, the anther sacs 
abortive. Capsules erect, narrowly ellipsoid, 7-8 
mm long, long, c. 2 mm wide. Fig. 2. 


Distribution and Ecology _ 

Endemic to north-eastern Queensland where 
distributed between Keatings Lagoon, south of 
Cooktown and Mt Poverty. This species grows 
among grass in woodland in grey to red clay 
soils which become partly inundated during the 
wet season. Flowering period: January to April. 


Recognition 

Habenaria exilis is somewhat similar to H. 
ferdinandi with both species having the smallest 
flowers of the genus in Australia. Habenaria 
ferdinandi is taller growing than H. exilis and is 
readily distinguished by its yellow highly 
fragrant flowers with a functional column. Those 
of the new species are whitish, hardly fragrant 
and with an abortive column. 


Notes 

Habenaria exilis appears to be of restricted 
distribution but may well be overlooked 
because of its cryptic nature. 


The method of reproduction of this new species 
is worthy of investigation in light of the unusual 
apomixis exhibited by Cooktownia_robertsii 
(Jones 1997). The latter species has a 
somewhat similar abortive column structure 
and grows in the same general region. 
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Conservation Status 
Poorly known and not conserved; suggest 2K 
by criteria of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
From the Latin exilis, slender; in reference to the 
general habit of the species. 


Specimens examined 

Queensland: Shiptons Flat, 30 Mar. 1993, 
Broers 407 & Roberts (CANB); Stony Ck, 9 Mar. 
1994, Roberts (Jones 12882) (CANB); Shiptons 
Flat, 10 Apr. 1995, Roberts (Jones 13901) 
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(CANB); Little Scrubby Ck, 10 Apr. 1995, 
Roberts (Jones 13903) (CANB). 
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Conservation of Orchids, The Queensland Context 


1 Background to Conservation 


Dr P.S. (Bill) Lavarack 
37 Bay St, Pallarenda Qlid 4810 
bill.lavarack@env.qld.gov.au 


1.1 The Nature of our Orchids - Survival in a Tough Climate 

Australia’s orchids are survivors. The orchids of the eastern Australian rainforests have had to endure 
Successive dry and wet periods corresponding to’falling and rising sea levels related to the ice ages. 
During the dry times these orchids have had to struggle to survive in a few moist refuge areas such as 
gorges, mountain tops near the coast and possibly mangroves. Both numbers and diversity would be 


reduced in such times. 


Rather than rely on the refuge areas, some 
species have adapted well to the dry, seasonal 
conditions by developing drought resistant 
structures such as the swollen pseudobulb and 
thick tough leaves of a species such as 
Dendrobium canaliculatum. 


Probably the best example of the resilience of 
Australia’s orchids involves the terrestrial 
orchids of southern Australia. These represent 
a fragment of the original Gondwana orchid 
flora and they would originally have been 
adapted to moist, cool-temperate habitats. In 
more recent times the Australian climate has 
changed markedly, becoming much drier, more 
seasonal and warmer. The terrestrial orchids 
have had to adapt to these changed 
circumstances and appear to be doing this 
most successfully. 


1.2 Queensland’s Orchids 

Queensland has about 420 species of orchids. 
There are two major groups in the flora - a 
tropical group comprising terrestrials and 
epiphytes which has close affinities with New 
Guinea, Indonesia and south east Asia 
generally, and a group of predominantly 
terrestrials with relatives in the southern and 
western States of Australia, New Caledonia, 
New Zealand and South America. The first 
group comprises about 240 species or 58% of 
the total. Thus Queensland is a meeting place 
of two major orchid floras and represents one of 
the more diverse orchid areas in the world, 
making it a key area for orchid conservation. 


Of the 420 species occurring in the State, three 
are regarded as presumed extinct, 18 are 
endangered and 27 are vulnerable. Many 
others are rare, occurring in specialised 
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habitats, but not considered under threat 
currently. Virtually all species are less common 
than they were before white settlement. 


Explanation of terms 

Presumed extinct species are: Either not 
found in recent years despite thorough 
searching or have not been collected for at least 
50 years and were known only from now well- 
settled areas. 

Endangered species are: at serious risk of 
disappearing from the wild state within 10 to 20 
years if present land use and other causal 
factors continue to operate. This includes 
species with populations possibly too small to 
survive even if present ion proclaimed reserves. 
Vulnerable species are: not presently 
endangered, but at risk over a longer period 
through continued depletion, or which largely 
occur on sites likely to experience changes in 
land use which would threaten the survival of 
the species in the wild. 


Note: the species are listed in these categories 
with respect to their Australian distribution. 
Where a species is reasonably abundant in New 
Guinea and has a small outlying population in 
Australia (eg Dendrobium antennatum), it is the 
Australian population with which this list is 
concerned. 


Notes on extinct species: Three species are 
listed above as “presumed extinct” however 
there are question marks over all of these: 

Diplocaulobium masonii There have been 
many searches for this species and no new 
authenticated records have been made. It 
seems unlikely that there was only one plant 
originally and the likely explanation is that D. 
masonii may well be a plant from New Guinea, 
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Table 1 Threatened Orchids in Queensland 


(From “Queensland Plants, Names and Distribution”, Queensland Herbarium 1997) 


Caladenia atroclavia 
Calochilus psednus - 


_Crepidium lawleri 


Acianthus ledwardii 
Diplocaulobium masonii 
Oberonia attenuata _ 


_ Acriopsis javanica 


Bulbophyllum globuliforme 
_ Bulbophyllum: gracillimum 


__| Dendrobium lithocola 


_ Dendrobium nindii 


Dendrobium antennatum — iL 


_ Dendrobium mirbelianum _ 


_ Bulbophyllum weinthalii 
Corybas montanus 


Dendrobium bigibbum — 


_Genoplesium tect 


_Phaius bernaysii 


Dipodium pictum 


_Habenaria -macraithii ; 


Dendrobium callitrophyllum | 


Dendrobium carronii 


__| Dendrobium fellowsii 


Dendrobium n johannis- 


_Phaius australis 


Phaius tancarvilleae__ = 


_Dendrobium | phalaenopsis — <S 


Dendrobium Xsuperbiens 


_ Grastidium tozerense 


Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii 


_Phaius pictus 


| Vrydagzynea paludosa 


Sarcochilus weinthalii = 


_Pomatocalpa marsupiale- E 
Prasophyllum wallum _ 


Pterostylis bicornis 


Rhinerrhiza moorei_ 


Sarcochilus hartmannii_ — 
_ Sarcochilus hirticalcar_ a 
Sarcochilus roseus et 
‘Spathoglottis , paulinae 
_Spathoglottis plicata 
_Trichoglottis australiensis 


Vanda hindsii 


either a stray seedling or a stray from 
cultivation. 

Oberonia attenuata This was collected in 
Mossman Gorge now a national park, and it is 
most unlikely that all the plants there could have 
been collected, or that the conditions have 
changed causing this species to become 
extinct. There are rumours that it has been re- 
collected elsewhere. Serious searches need to 
be made. 

Acianthus ledwardii This species was 
recorded from one locality at Burleigh Heads 
now probably under a housing development. 
However there was some doubt as to whether 
A. ledwardii was a valid species or not. 


2 The Threats 

The major threats to the continued survival of 
Australia’s orchids can be divided into three 
types: land clearing, changing cae and 
collecting. 


2.1 Land Clearing 
Whether it is Australia or any of the developing 
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Zeuxine polygonoides 


nations of Asia or the Pacific, the major threat to 
orchids and to all wild plants and animals is 
land clearing. Land clearing occurs for many 
reasons- 

° grazing, 

¢ agriculture, 

e urban development, 

e timber production, 

¢ mining. 


No orchid enthusiast can look at the massive 
clearing for wood products in Borneo, New 
Guinea and the Solomons without being 
concerned for the orchids of these areas. It is 
likely species have become extinct without 
being scientifically described. In Queensland, 
clearing of the south eastern wallum lands and 
the melaleuca forests of tropical north eastern 
Queensland must have had an effect on 
terrestrial orchids. These are the recent 
examples - much of our clearing was carried 
out many years ago and is now accepted as 
part of the landscape. In this category are the 
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Atherton Tablelands, the Darling Downs , the 
sugar cane lands of the east coast all of which 
were cleared 100 or more years ago and the 
brigalow lands which have been cleared over 
the last 40 years. 


In these areas any small remaining areas take 
on added value. These remnants in gullies, 
along creeks or on very steep slopes, often 
represent areas naturally rich in orchids prior to 
clearing and provide a good sample of the 
original orchid flora of the area, as long as 
collectors are not permitted to denude them. 
Maintaining these remnants is important, but 
there is a problem - most are on privately 
owned land, where Queensland law, in most 
cases, gives the owner the right to clear. Even 
if the owners choose not to clear, because of 
logistical problems or other reasons, they are 
unlikely to spend money on managing 
unproductive land. In this case weeds or 
uncontrolled fire can be a problem which can 
eventually lead to the end of the remnant as a 
useful conservation area. 


2.2 Changing ecology 
The ecology of many areas in Australia is 
changing due to the influence of humans. While 
land clearing is the ultimate of these changes, 
there are many more subtle, but important ways 
in which humans are changing natural 
environments so that they are less suitable to 
certain species. These include: 

e changes in fire patterns, 

e drainage (eg for agriculture), 

e removal of certain fauna species 

(eg cassowary), 
e introduction of feral animals (eg 


pigs, goats), 

e introduction of weeds (eg blue 
Thunbergia), 

e selective logging, 
erosion, 


e changing climates due to artificial 
globing warming. 


Fire 

In many parts of Australia the indigenous 
people managed fire over millennia, resulting in 
a certain mix of forest types before white 
settlement. In most areas this was replaced 
with a “no fires” management style or, in many 
cases, a different fire regime aimed at the 
requirements of the grazing industry. What had 
taken millennia to develop was changed in the 
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space of decades, giving plants and animals 
insufficient time to adjust. A common result in 
eastern Queensland, but by no means the only 
one, has been that rainforests have taken over 
adjacent open eucalypt forests. In the eyes of 
some people this has been a good result as 
rainforests have more species and are more 
attractive, but the fact remains that many 
orchids occur in open forests and not in 
rainforests and these have consequently 
suffered reduction in numbers. Two species 
that are in this category are Dendrobium 
fellowsii and Dipodium ensifolium. \n other 
areas the lack of regular fires has resulted in fuel 
build up and consequent disastrous wildfires. 


Other ecological changes 

e The long term future of some small national 
parks on the coastal plain of north 
Queensland or in the wallum country of the 
south east may well be compromised by 
drains. placed near their boundary in 
adjacent cleared land. These drains can 
change the habitat, resulting in the death of 
species such as Phaius tankervilleae. 

e Cassowaries are known to be important in 
distributing many rainforest tree seeds in the 
Wet Tropics. If they are removed, the effect 
on the rainforest is unpredictable and even 
more so on the orchid populations. 

e At the other extreme pigs dig up terrestrial 
orchid habitat, goats eat anything including 
orchids and the climbing blue Thunbergia 
has the potential to smother vast areas of 
rainforest killing trees and orchids alike. 

e Heavy grazing pressure can have a 
disastrous effect on terrestrial orchids 


2.3 Collecting 

Collecting, or selective removal of orchids from 
the natural habitat has been going on for at 
least two 

centuries in Australia. It comes in two forms: 

¢ commercial 

e hobby collecting 


Recent trends towards line breeding of species 
and hybridising along with new laws on trading 
wild collected plants have markedly reduced 
commercial collecting in Queensland in the last 
decade. Undoubtedly some illegal collecting 
continues, particularly for the interstate market, 
but it appears to be at manageable levels. 
Hobby collecting similarly probably has 
decreased due to changing fashions, but is still 
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likely to be at significant levels. Collecting of 
both kinds should not be considered in 
isolation. Its effects can be a real problem 
when added to the effect of land clearing which 
is providing much smaller areas for the collector 
to focus on. 


3 The Remedies 

How do we conserve orchids? 

The desire to conserve expresses itself largely 
through the actions of Governments as 
individuals have very limited power in this 
regard. In the case of Australia, conservation is 
largely a matter for State Governments, with the 
Commonwealth Government having an input 
where international matters such as export, 
import and international treaties are involved. 
But individuals are not powerless and there are 
many ways in which individuals and societies 
can contribute, some of which will be covered 
here. 


The problem needs to approached at two levels 
- on site and off site: 


3.1 On-site Conservation 

Reserves 

The most obvious remedy is to reserve land and 
place it in a secure tenure, such as national 
park, where significant clearing cannot occur. 
In Queensland once an area is declared a 
national park, it is secure from clearing or 
development such as mining with the exception 
of oil drilling (this is covered by a 
Commonwealth Act which has priority over 
State legislation). World Heritage Areas give 
almost equal protection, but mining and some 
other development may be possible in a WHA. 
Other tenures under the Nature Conservation 
Act 1992 such as Conservation Parks and 
Resources Reserves also provide fairly secure 
protection as do State Forests and a range of 
other tenures under the Lands Act and the 
Forestry Act. These tenures mostly allow some 
use of the forests, but generally prohibit the 
removal of orchids except from salvage 
situations. 


About 4% of Queensland is currently national 
park and other conservation reserves. State 
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forests and timber reserves add another 2.5%, 
but some of this is under exotic pine plantations 
and of little conservation significance. 


How useful are our reserves? Clearly the 
refuge areas mentioned previously should be a 
high priority for reservation. These are the heart 
of orchid diversity and survival. There have 
been some suggestions as to where these 
refuges may be, and many are obvious, but 
more work should be undertaken to identify 
them. While this is occurring, steps should be 
taken to ensure that those already known and 
those to be identified in the future, are never 
disturbed. Fortunately many are in rugged 
areas which are not likely to be cleared, but 
there are threats such as transmission towers 
on mountain tops and dams in gorges. 


Our current reserve system is what it is for a 
number of reasons. In the last 30 years there 
has been a determined attempt to ensure that 
the national parks and other reserves include 
representative samples of all the State’s 
ecosystems. There is still some distance to 
travel before this is achieved. In addition, 
national parks have traditionally been proposed 
because of outstanding scenic attractions such 
as mountains, waterfalls and rainforests. Often 
this scenery is in inaccessible areas unsuited to 
development and this has certainly been a 
factor in the gazettal of many areas. A useful 
spin off from these scenic parks is the fact that 
they often include areas rich in orchids and 
include some probable refuge areas such as 
Mossman River Gorge or the Bellenden Ker 
Range. Thus, partly by coincidence and partly 
by planning, many of Queensland’s well known 
national parks provide excellent protection for 
the majority of the State’s orchids. Examples of 
this are: Lamington, Girraween, Carnarvon, 
Fraser Island, Cooloola, Blackdown Tableland, 
Eungella, Lumholtz, Bellenden Ker 
(Wooroonooran), Daintree, Iron Range and 
Jardine River National Parks. However there 
are outstanding areas which do not have 
protection - in particular the Mcllwraith Range 
and the Lockerbie Scrub, both on Cape York 
Peninsula. 
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Table 2 Land tenure in Queensland June 1997 


Leasehold land 

Freeholding lease 
Freehold : 
National parks. and other protected areas = 
State forests, timber reserves > 


Other State land 


Percentage of Queensland 


66.8 — moderate 
we Ble _ low 
16.6 — low 

4.0 very high 
aan 2S yet pte ___ high 

moderate 


Value of leasehold land 
Next after reserves in terms of security, lies 


State-owned leasehold land. In Queensland 
about 66.8% of the State is owned by the 
Government and leased for purposes such as 
grazing, agriculture and mining. Much of this 
leasehold grazing land retains native 
vegetation. Leasehold land cannot be cleared 
without a permit and conservation values are a 
consideration in assessing applications to clear. 
The extent to which this vegetation is retained is 
currently a matter of much debate, but the fact 
remains that the natural vegetation on 
leasehold land is a valuable reservoir of species 
and communities. The importance of leasehold 
land to orchid conservation is limited, as most 
of the orchid-rich coastal areas are in private 
ownership or are reserves. However Cape York 
Peninsula is an exception as there are 
substantial areas of leasehold land that is vital 
to orchid conservation. From an orchid 
conservation point of view, it is important that 
this land remains in State ownership. 


Where leasehold or private land is to be legally 
cleared, the land holder should be encouraged 
to adopt responsible clearing practices. Some 
of these may be required by local government 
and other laws, but others should be a matter of 
encouragement rather than a matter of law, and 
this is the philosophy behind the Landcare 
network. Orchid specific practices could 
include leaving substantial lines along creeks 
and in other situations where orchids are 
present. Retention of large isolated trees has 
limited value, but is better than nothing, 
retention of clumps of trees with some 
undergrowth is better. 


Controls on clearing 

Control of land clearing on State-owned land, is 
important and generally accepted by the public. 
As well as this, the State should retain the right 
to stop clearing on private land where 
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Effectiveness for 
orchid conservation 


threatened species are involved. Controls on 
the use of freehold land are not popular with the 
public many of whom regard feehold land as 
almost sacred. Currently Queensland has laws 
which allow private land on which an 
endangered species has been found, to be 
“frozen” for a period while its future is decided. 
Such laws must not be used frivolously and 
compensation should be paid where significant 
reduction in the value of the land occurs, or 
where the reasonable use of the land is reduced 
through conservation requirements. As a last 
resort the State should purchase the land 
involved at current market prices. Such laws 
are fine in theory, but in practice can lead to 
landowners keeping the presence of threatened 
plants and animals secret, or even clearing the 
land in haste before the presence of the 
threatened species is known. 


Voluntary agreements 

On private land, Queensland law has little direct 
control of clearing and much depends on the 
good will of the land owner. There are schemes 
and specific strategies, such as voluntary 
agreements, in which a landowner agrees not to 
clear certain areas on their property. This can 
be binding on the title for subsequent owners or 
not, depending on negotiations with the land 
owner. Some incentives such as financial help 
can be negotiated, eg for fencing or rate relief. 


Making orchids valuable 

One strategy to combat the clearing of natural 
habitats is to allow the land holder to make 
some income from the plants present on their 
land. Obviously this has to be carefully handled 
as it defeats itself if it results in total removal of 
all orchids or cycads. However, a small 
sustained harvest may well be acceptable, and 
may encourage the private owner not to clear 
their land. 
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Another way in which orchids can have some 
value in their habitat is through ecotourism. 
This is now well established in places like 
Lamington National Park and the Wet Tropics 
World Heritage Area. Many tourists want to see 
things such as native wildlife in the wild. 
Developing nations such as Papua New Guinea 
have obvious opportunities for this form of 
tourism, but for it to work there must be visible 
orchids within walking range, as well as other 
attractions which appeal to a wider audience. 


Salvage 

Where, despite all our efforts, orchid habitat is 
cleared for timber or other purposes, provision 
should be made for the plants to be salvaged. 
Having these plants available for the public to 
purchase reduces the likelihood of plants being 
taken from uncleared wild habitats. However 
allowing salvaged plants to enter the trade 
opens a loophole for illegally taken plants to be 
introduced into the trade. Therefore there must 
be strong controls to ensure that the plants are 
genuinely from salvage. The only practical way 
| know of doing this is by a tagging system. 


3.2 Off-site Conservation 

Legislation on trading in native orchids 
There needs to be strong laws on collecting 
orchids from the wild and, to back these laws 
up, there also needs to be laws on trading in 
wild-collected species. A person wishing to sell 
wild-collected orchids in Queensland is now 
required to prove that they have a legal source 
of supply before they can be sold. Queensland 
law now controls the taking of orchids from the 
wild and on trading orchids, but it is important 
to note that there are no laws controling the 
owning of native orchids. This has proved 
effective in the Queensland context and has the 
support of most of the orchid growing 
community. 


Conservation by cultivation 

Conservation by cultivation is a common catch 
cry. But is it all it is supposed to be? We will 
now consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of conserving plants in 
cultivation. 


Conserving a species, to me, means conserving 
it in its habitat and conserving all, or at least 
most, of its range of genetic variation. It means 
retaining sufficient habitat that the species can 
not only survive, but can continue to evolve and 
adapt to changing climates and other factors. 
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Thirty years ago there was only a limited interest 
in “improving ” and hybridising native species. 
Now everyone wants numerous large, heavily- 
textured, colourful and evenly-spaced flowers 
on their Cooktown orchid plant. This may be 
extremely pleasing to the human eye, but may 
mean nothing to the eye of a pollinator. If so, 
these plants have lost their meaning as part of 
a natural ecosystem. They are little more than a 
fine work of art. In fact | would liken them to a 
painting in that they lack a dimension. A 
painting lacks the third dimension - depth, while 
a line-bred orchid lacks the fourth dimension - 
time. They may have lost the ability to survive 
in the wild over time. 


Most native orchid enthusiasts of thirty years 
ago were interested in the plants as they 
occurred in the bush. Activities focussed on 
collecting from the wild and on the successful 
culture of the collected plants. In recent times 
there has been a development in line breeding 
and hybridisation, so that many growers today 
no longer want the “inferior” bush forms. In 
terms of conservation this is a mixed blessing. 
It has resulted in a lessening of collecting 
pressure on wild populations and in this regard 
it is good for conservation. But as we have 
already discovered the plants are largely 
irrelevant in terms of the natural habitat- they 
have been so genetically altered that there is 
little chance that they would survive long in the 
wild if re-introduced. 


There are other benefits from cultivating native 
orchid species which should be considered. It 
allows the public to learn more about rare 
species and to appreciate them and the need to 
conserve them. 


In summary, while | tend to worry about the 
usefulness of conserving plants by cultivation, | 
will concede that it is better to have the plants 
in cultivation than to lose them entirely. 


Role of orchid societies 

Orchid societies should promote the 
propagation and growing of native orchids. As 
part of this, societies must ensure that all laws 
are scrupulously obeyed in obtaining and 
selling native orchids. Orchid societies should 
educate their members and the public through 
meetings and shows about the diversity of 
orchids in their region and their values. They 
should be prepared to extend this education to 
Government where appropriate and should be 
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active in lobbying Government about local and 
national orchid conservation issues. 


When the need arises, they should be able to 
provide a bank of experienced people for 
conservation projects such as rehabilitation of 
local degraded habitats, relocation of plants 
from an area about to be cleared, the 
development of an orchid collection in a local 
botanic garden or searches for threatened 
species. 


Code for orchid growers 


Several codes have been published to help 
people interested in studying native orchids 
without damaging the natural populations. In 
the following | have given my personal ideas on 
the matter. 


General 

¢ be familiar with and obey the relevant 
laws; 

e if you disagree with any laws, don’t 
simply flout them and congratulate 
yourself with getting away with it, 
rather lobby to have the laws changed; 

e if you see or hear of wild-collected 
plants being sold without the 
appropriate tags, or if you see wild- 
collected plants being sold as 
propagated plants, report it to the 
relevant authorities; 

e give priority to native orchids in your 
collection - even if they did not cost 
anything and have small flowers; 

e learn as much as you can about native 
orchids, including how to identify 
them; 

° report any interesting new finds in your 
area to the Queensland Herbarium or 
other scientific institution; 

e if you are able to, put seed pods on 
your native orchid plants, have them 
propagated and distribute them to 
other growers; 

e if you hear of clearing, see if you can 
organise your society to salvage 
plants. 


When collecting from uncleared land 
e do not collect illegally - this includes 
having the relevant permits and the 
land owner’s permission; 
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e if you are collecting legally, take only 


what you need; 
e donot take plants which you know you 


cannot grow; 
¢ never take a plant unless there are at 
least 5 other plants of that species in 
the area; 
e where possible leave part of the plant 
in situ to continue to grow; 
collect carefully so that minimal damage is done 
to the orchids and their hosts. 


4 The International Scene 

4.1 Orchid Conservation in Developing 
Nations 

Much of what has been said above is 
particularly applicable to Australia. Developing 
nations such as Papua New Guinea, have 
similar threats (although sometimes on a 
different scale), but their unique culture requires 
different remedies. Much of this comes down 
to land ownership. In Australia large areas of 
land including most remaining orchid habitats, 
are owned by the State, while in PNG most land 
is owned by local clans. Attempts to create 
large national parks or other reserves would 
usually be vetoed by the traditional owners, or 
they would request prohibitively large 
compensation. Therefore in cultures such as 
PNG, the traditional owners must have an 
integral part in the management and must be 
able to benefit from national parks on their land. 


If there are intact forests with interesting 
features such as birds of paradise and orchids, 
there may well be opportunities for ecotourism, 
particularly if allied with spectacular scenery 
and examples of local culture. 


PNG has taken the position of prohibiting the 
export of their native orchids, and it is hard to 
argue with this. There have been attempts to 
involve local people in artificial propagation and 
export of orchid flasks or seedlings. Such 
schemes are expensive to set up and may 
benefit relatively few people, but 
are still worthy of perseverance. At present 
PNG orchids are being propagated and sold by 
overseas interests with little benefit to the local 
people of PNG. There is, however, some 
benefit to the orchid populations in that the 
demand for wild-collected plants is greatly 
reduced. 
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4.2 International Factors 

Convention on International Trade _ in 
Endangered Species (CITES) There has been 
considerable criticism of CITES in orchid circles 
over the years. Certainly there have been 
problems with its implementation, which varies 
from country to country. There has been 
criticism that Australia has been too strict, but | 
will leave that for another forum to debate. 
Overall the effects of the Convention have been 
positive for orchids, but it remains, in my 
opinion, too focussed on animals. 


The Orchid Specialist Group of IUCN/SSC 
The Orchid Specialist Group is part of the 
International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature (IUCN), Species Survival Commission 
(SSC). This group comprises members from 
many nations and is chaired by Dr Phillip Cribb. 


The Orchid Specialist Group recently (1996) 
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published a Status Survey and Conservation 
Action Plan for Orchids. Compiled by Alec M. 
Prigeon, this is the most important publication 
dealing with the conservation of orchids yet 
published. In its 153 pages, virtually all the 
issues associated with threats to orchid 
populations and the methods required to deal 
with them are discussed by a range of 
experienced authors from around the world. It 
is packed with information and is a book 
requiring time and concentration to read, but 
which should be read by all orchid lovers. 


It surveys the threats to orchids globally and 
then provides a series of recommendations for 
action. These are aimed selectively at (1) 
scientists and national governments, (2) Orchid 
Specialist Group members and (3) Orchid 
societies. Much of what | have talked about is 
reflected in this publication. 
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The Orchadian 


Contributions to The Orchadian are welcome. Our members are always looking for cultural information, 
details of new directions in hybrids and range extensions of established species. Please send material 
(with slides if appropriate) to The Editor, David P. Banks, 39 Carole Street, Seven Hills NSW 2147 or 


email him at dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 


Would all ANOS Groups throughout Australia (and New Zealand) please add the Editors name to 
your mailing list, so that he can be kept up-to-date with what is happening within your Group, so this 
can be promoted (along with show dates) to The Orchadian membership. 
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Rhizanthella gardneri, a Unique Orchid 


Ross Wilton 
21 Loma St., Cottesloe, W.A. 6011 


The Western Australian Native Orchid Study and Conservation Group arranged a field trip to Corrigin, 
230 kms south-east of Perth, on 30 May 1998, to help Andrew Brown look for the “Western 


Underground Orchid”, Rhizanthella gardneri. 


Although arranged at short notice, 
approximately 25 members and_ visitors 
journeyed to the site near Corrigin, where 
Andrew has been monitoring R. gardneri for 
over ten years. After a very pleasant journey 
through some picturesque country, it was a 
good feeling to arrive at the scheduled meeting 
point and know that ‘you are wanted’. Being 
the last to arrive for a field trip, one 
automatically inherits the job to write up the 
report for the Newsletter. In this instance this 
proved to be a pleasant task. It’s not every day 
that one gets the opportunity to report on a trip 
arranged to look for the rare underground 
orchid, R. gardneri, and better still, to report on 
a very successful outing. 


It is known that R. gardneri, grows near the 
broom honey myrtle, Melaleuca uncinata, lives 
in a sandy loam, flowers underground and relies 
on a mycorrhizal fungus for its survival. R. 
gardneri was first discovered near Corrigin in 
1928 and, in later years, plants have been 
discovered near Goomalling, Ravensthorpe and 
Corrigin. The first discoveries were made by 
farmers when ploughing land; subsequent 
discoveries have been made by persons who 
have spent many hours crawling and scratching 
land over wide areas of the W.A. wheatbelt. R. 
gardneri is regarded as a saprophyte, although 
Dr. Kingsley Dixon, who has spent considerable 
time researching this orchid, has expressed the 
view that it may prove to be an epiparasite and 
draw its nutrients from M. uncinata through a 
mycorrhizal fungus link. 


The conditions were near perfect with the sun 
shining and a temperature of approximately 
18°C. Following a briefing on the habitat and 
flowering characteristics of the plant, it was a 
case of “lets go and see what we can find”. 


Removal of the leaf litter from near M. uncinata 
and a small section of the loam must be done 
very carefully to avoid damaging any plants that 
may be found. After a short period on site 
came the words that all were waiting to utter or 
hear, “I have found one!”. The find was soon 
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Surrounded by a number of interested 
onlookers. The flower head was carefully 
exposed and close inspection revealed two 
small holes, just over 1 mm in diameter, in the 
soil surface nearby. Careful excavation around 
the holes revealed two smaller plants; three 
plants in the space of approximately 50 cm; our 
luck was in! Although the pollinating agent is 
unknown, tiny wasps, gnats, ants and termites 
have been observed visiting R. gardneri and 
holes such as these would provide an entry 
point. 


The flower heads comprise numerous small 
flowers surrounded by bracts and these were 
very carefully exposed. As soon as the loam 
was removed the bracts opened up, as if one 
was looking at time lapse photography, to 
reveal the full glory of the flowers; it was just 
amazing! Shortly afterwards another two plants 
were found nearby. Many photographs were 
taken to record the finds, then the flowers 
covered for protection. 


‘The group then journeyed a further 40 kms to a 


site near Babakin, to have lunch and more 
orchid hunting. It was not long before Caladenia 
drummondii was found; other finds included 
Pterostylis scabra, not quite in flower, and an 
Eriochilus with two seed pods. It was then time 
for the serious business of searching for R. 
gardneri, hence more kneeling and scratching. 
Only one of these plants was found at this site 
and the flower was the largest of those found. 
Taking further photographs was again the order 
of the day before this flowers was also covered 
for protection. 


Seeing these orchids in situ is no doubt the 
ambition of most native orchid enthusiasts and 
| am sure that Andrew Brown will not lack 
volunteers when arranging future visits to look 
for Rhizanthella gardneri. 


& 
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Rhizanthella gardneri at Corrigin, Western Australia 
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BADGES 
A.N.O.S. Membership Badge 
(Thelymitra ixioides) ........... ‘vases. 95.00 €a. 
Superseded Membership badge 
(Dendrobium kingianum) .......... $5.00 ea. 
Conservation badges:- 
1997 Sarcochilus falcatus .......... $5.00 ea 
1996 Pterostylis cucullata .......... $5.00 ea. 
1995 Prasophyllum petilum........ $5.00 ea. 
1994 Dendrobium affine ........... $5.00 ea. 
1993 Thelymitra ixioides .......... $5.00 ea. 


1991 Thelymitra epipactoides ....$5.00 ea. 
1990 Dendrobium bigibbum ...... $5.00 ea. 
A.N.O.S. Conference badges:- 


Ist Plerostylis gibb0S0 .....ccccecceess $3.00 ea. 

2nd Sarcochilus hartmannii ...... $3.00 ea. 

3rd Caladenia rigida ...........00... $5.00 ea. 
Plus postage and handling 

Wibad o cairns sti tiveness eee nena $1.00 

23tO}3| bad pes lesen reer sense eaten $1.80 

Abad S CSunct Sree nee eee $2.00 


The following prices include postage and 
handling. . . 


BOOKS 


Proceedings of Ist Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 


(Australia) peenenreerce tetas aanaae $17.00 
(Overseas) anes tri e ere $20.00 


Proceedings of 2nd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 


(Australia) eae ene $13.00 
(Overseas) Pennine $16.00 


Proceedings of 3rd Australasian Native 
Orchid Conference 


(Australia) erent eran eee eer $20.00 

(OVETSeas personne eaten $25.00 
Cultivation of Australian Native Orchids - 

2nd Edition 

A.N.O.S. Victorian Group .......... $12.00 
Orchids of Western Australia - Ist Edition 
Cultivation & Natural History $6.00 ea 
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ANOS WEBSITE 
http://www.ozemail.aust.com:80/~graemebr/ 


The Australasian Native Orchid Society Inc., Offers YOU . . . 


THE ORCHADIAN - BACK ISSUES 


Some numbers of Vol. 10 and Vol 11 are 
available at $3.00 per issue 


All issued numbers of Vol. 12: $6.00 per issue 


DRAWINGS 


Superb watercolour prints of J. J. Riley’s 
drawings of Australian native orchids are now 
available 


Set 1 - Pterostylis maxima, Dipodium 
vaniegatum, Plerostylis daintreana, 
Pierostylis grandiflora, Cryptostylis erecta, 
Genoplesium filiforme, Diuris lanceolata, 
Rimacola ellipticd ..e.cecseesseessessessesses $15.00 
Set 2 - Pierostylis sanguinea, P.depauperata, 
Acianthus caudatus, Caladenia concinna, 
Chiloglottis truncata, Dendrobium 
kingianum, Sarcochilus australis, 
Dendrobium striolatum....ccccccccc000.. $15.00 
Set 3 - Dendrobium moorei, Lyperanthus 
nigricans, Dendrobium bowmanii, 
Eriochilus cucullatus, Pterostylis vittata, 
Sarcochilus ceciliae, Sarcochilus falcatus, 
Cymbidium canaliculatum ............ $15.00 
oe «© © e 
A.N.O.S MEDALLIONS 


Bronze and Silver in plastic wallets: provision 
for engraving on the reverse side $15.00 
each. 


e e e e e e 
Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa and American 
Express welcome: quote card number, 
cardholder’s name, Amex ID number Gf 
applicable) and card expiry date with your 
signed order. 


Send order to... 
TREASURER, A.N.O.S. 

G.P.O. BOX 978 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 1043 
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DIRECTORY OF A.N.O.S. GROUPS (& Associated Societies) 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

ANOS Central Coast, P.O. Box 3010 Erina 2250. 2(02) 4373-1186. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Wed. each month. 
Temple Kiely Visitors Centre, Department of Agriculture Station, Research Rd., Narara. 

ANOS Far North Coast, P.O. Box 949 Ballina 2478. =(02) 6686-6303. Meetings 7.30pm, 1st Thur. each 
month. Ballina High School, Ballina. 

ANOS Hawkesbury, 50 Holborrow Ave., Hobartville 2753. =(02) 4577-5154. Meetings 8pm, 1st Fri. each 
month. Horticulture Centre, University of Western Sydney, Richmond. 

ANOS Illawarra, 13 Eleanor Ave., Oak Flats 2529 (02) 4256-1608. Meetings 7pm, 2nd Tue. each month. 
Legacy House, Market St., Wollongong. 

ANOS Macarthur & District, 28 Crispsparkle Dr., Ambarvale 2560. 7(02) 9727-4491. Meetings 8pm, 3rd 
Wed. each month. Narellan Community Hall, Queen St., Narellan. 

ANOS Mid-North Coast, P.O. Box 128 Taree 2430. =(02) 6553-1012. Meetings 7.30pm, last Fri. each month. 
(Held at Taree or Wauchope - telephone Secretary for details). 

ANOS Newcastle, P.O. Box 273 Kotara Fair 2289. =(02) 4942-1362. Meetings 7.30pm, 4th Tues. each 
month. Warners Bay Community Hall, Crn John & Lake Sts., Warners Bay. 

ANOS Port Hacking, P.O. Box 359 Gymea 2227. =(02) 9524-9996. Meetings 8pm, 4th Wed. each month. 
Presbyterian Church Hall, 391/393 Port Hacking Rd. Sth., Caringbah. 

ANOS Sydney, 4 Regal Ave., Kings Langley 2147. =(02) 9624-1768. Meetings 8pm, 3rd Fri. each month. 
Senior Citizens Hall, Baulkham Hills Community Centre (off Conie Ave.) Baulkham Hills. 

ANOS Warringah, P.O. Box 421 Forestville 2087. a(02) 9416-4306. Meetings 8pm, 3rd Tue. each month. 
Community Hall, Starkey St., Forestville. 


QUEENSLAND 

ANOS Kabi, P.O. Box 42 Aspley 4034. Meetings 7.30pm, 2nd Tue. each month (except Jan.). Bald Hills 
Memorial Hall, Gympie Rd., Bald Hills. 

ANOS Logan, PO. Box 2103 Crestmead 4132. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Wed. each moni Logan City Works 
Depot, Cnr. Kingston & Smith Sts., Woodridge. 

ANOS Mackay & Dist., 98 Belford Rd., Andergrove. =(07) 4955-1631. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Thur. each month. 
Andergrove Neighbourhood Centre, Belford Rd., Mackay. 

ANOS Townsville, PRO. Box 1147 Aitkenvale 4814. 2(07) 4778-4311. Meetings 8pm, 1st Tue. each month. 
Townsville Orchid Society Hall, Pioneer Park (opp. Willows Shopping Centre), Thuringowa. 

ANOS Wide Bay, P.O. Box 15 Tinana 4650. Meetings 7.30pm, 4th Wed. each month. Neighbourhood Centre, 
Bazaar St., Maryborough. 

Native Orchid Society of Toowoomba, P.O. Box 2141 Toowoomba 4350: Meetings 7.30pm, ist Fri. each 
month. Red Cross Hall, Hall Lane (off Neil St.) Toowoomba. 


VICTORIA 
ANOS Geelong, 1 Elizabeth St., Belmont 3216. 7(03) 5243-4286. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Wed. each month. 
Uniting Church Hall, Regent St., Belmont. 
ANOS Victoria, P.O. Box 285 Cheltenham 3192. (03) 9954-7692. Meetings 8pm, 1st Fri. each month. 
Demonstration Hall, Burnley Horticultural College, Swan St., Burnley. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Native Orchid Society of South Australia, RO. Box 565 Unley 5061. (08) 8356-7356. Meetings 8pm, 4th Tue. 


each month. St. Matthews Hall, 67 Bridge St., Kensington. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


ANOS Western Australia, 95A Ewen St., Scarborough 6019. =(08) 9341-6709. Meetings 8pm, 2nd Mon. 


each month. Wilson Community Hall, Brailbrise Rd., Wilson. 


NEW ZEALAND 
ANOS New Zealand, 20 Fairlands Ave., Waterview, Auckland, New Zealand. 
ANOG, 51A Glenharrow Ave., Christchurch, New Zealand. (03) 342-7474. 
New Zealand Native Orchid Group, 22 Orchard Rd., Wadesrown, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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From the Editor...... 


The Orchadian continues to keep readers up-to- 
date with the latest news in Australasian orchids. 
Sarcochilus dilatatus has finally been confirmed 
from northern New South Wales, being re- 
discovered in late 1998. Grég Steenbeeke gives a 
full report this issue. 


Ted Gregory’s notes were a regular feature in The 
Orchadian over a decade ago. Hopefully Ted has 
got the ‘writing bug’ back as he entertains us with 
some thoughts on his beloved Dendrobium 
kingianum. 2 


David Butler-is a fine grower of orchids and 
Sarcochilus are his speciality. Read his notes on 
the successful:cultivation of S. ceciliae starting on 
page 511. 


There are also a couple of original papers on 
aspects of orchid pollination. Our terrestrial 
growers have not been forgotten, with three new 
species being described in this issue of The 


SQUARE VANDA POTS. 
165mm x 165mm x 80mm 
100mm x 100mm x 60mm 


BASKET POTS 


200mm x 130mm _ 
140mm x 100mm 
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Orchadian. These professionally —_ written 
descriptions are of great assistance to workers in 
the field and enthusiasts alike. These are 
supplemented by fine line drawings and high 
quality colour photographs to aid identification. 


Some of the ‘headaches’ associated with 
Dockrillia hybrids are addressed by Alan Nielsen. 
This mainly deals with plants having ‘suspect’ 
names and the influence of some of the New 
Guinea species. Alan is a member of ANOS 
Sydney Group. It is pleasing to see the wide 
acceptance that Dockrillia has enjoyed in such a 
short time frame. It has also been embraced in 
Japan, Germany, England, New Zealand and the 
United States of America. 


Don’t forget to send off your renewal, as 
subscriptions are now due. Please note that we 
have a new postal address for ANOS Inc. It is RO. 
Box 2165, Taren Point, NSW 2229 


David P. Banks 
dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 
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21 Jambali Road, Port Macquarie, 
NSW 2444 Australia 


Phone: (02) 6581 1 735 
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Using The ‘Eyeball Test’, and Opening a Can of Worms in the Process! 


Alan Nielsen 
48 Somerset Street, Epping NSW 2121 


This article was originally published in The Orchidophile, the monthly publication of ANOS Sydney 
Group. It is reproduced here for the wider reading audience. 


DPB 
The Ground Rules 
e The ‘terete-leafed’ members of the genus Dendrobium are now treated as Dockrillia, with most 
specific names having minor spelling variations to meet the requirements of the new generic 
name. 
° Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum has become Dockrillia dolichophylla, Dendrobium 


teretifolium var. fairfaxii is now Dockrillia fairfaxii, Dendrobium teretifolium var. fasciculatum is 
now Dockrillia calamiformis and Dendrobium linguiforme var. nugentii is now Dockrillia nugentii. 

e Dendrobium teretifolium ‘Black Pam’ and ‘Fiery Glow’ are actually species from Papua New 
Guinea, Dockrillia fuliginosa and Dockrillia convoluta respectively. 


At the January 1998 meeting of ANOS Sydney 
Group, | benched a plant purchased as 
Dendrobium Goose Bumps. Despite my 
uncertainty as to whether a Dockrillia hybrid, as 
it now is, belonged with the ‘Dendrobium 
Hybrids’ or in the ‘Other Epiphytic Hybrid’ 
section, | placed my plant with the former 
group. Following the judging, Darryl Smedley 
took the time to draw my attention to anomalies 
with this plant. 


Darryl made the following points; 

e On the evidence, the parentage of my D. 
Goose Bumps included Dockrillia fuliginosa 
from Papua New Guinea - not the Australian 
Dockrillia teretifolia. It was therefore an 
Australasian hybrid and belonged in that 
section on the bench. 

e¢ Consequently, the plant was not entitled to 
the epithet ‘Goose Bumps’, but was 
Dockrillia fuliginosa x Dockrillia cucumerina, 
an unnamed Australasian Hybrid. 


In his own inimitable fashion, Darryl indicated 
that | was, of course, free to respond to the 
above information in any manner dictated by 
my nature and nurture. | have. 


Eschewing the easy, momentarily satisfying (but 
rarely productive) quick verbal retort, | instead 
consulted my records and reference material. 


The initial conclusion as to the parentage at my 
‘Goose Bumps’ had to be the result of an 
Eyeball Test noting the significant pink spotting 
on its sepals and petals. | am an old and regular 
user of the Eyeball Test, but | know its results 
vary markedly in terms of accuracy and 
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reliability. Acceptance is also affected by 
awareness of the tester’s relevant skills and 
knowledge, and should be facilitated whenever 
possible by available concrete or factual 
evidence. 


Goose Bumps was registered in 1977 by Noel 
Jupp. | acquired my seedling in April 1989 from 
Pacific Orchids, labelled simply ‘Dendrobium 
Goose Bumps’. It was obviously a ‘remake’ 
aiming for enhanced flower quality, not an 
uncommon hybridising practice. 


Unfortunately, my Pacific Orchids plant listings 
start with Summer 1990-91 and Goose Bumps 
does not appear. However, the list indicates 
four teretifolium crosses, two featuring ‘Black 
Pam’ as a parent. Also, Ray Clement’s Tinonee 
Orchids list of the same period has Dendrobium 
Stephen X teretifolium ‘Black Pam’;- proving 
‘Black Pam’ crosses were commercially 
available at the time. You may have one or more 
in your collection, as | do. 


On weight of evidence, | accept that my ‘Goose 
Bumps’ is an as yet unnamed Australasian 
hybrid, as per Darryl Smedley’s advice. Any 
future benching of the plant will be on that 
basis. Thank you, Darryl! 


| have another ‘Goose Bumps’ somewhere in 
my collection, minus its label. A Florafest 
Orchids plant acquired in March 1991, may 
even be (though | have my doubts) a genuine 
Dockrillia Goose Bumps. |’ll have to locate it 
and in due course subject the flowers to the old 
Eyeball Test. 
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But wait! There’s more! 


By my count there are at least a dozen 
registered Australian hybrids — showing 
Dendrobium teretifolium as a parent. Except for 
the two natural hybrids, these registrations 
cover the years 1975 - 1998. Also, there exists 
unregistered hybrids in this group - plus 
‘remakes’ of the original crosses. Any 
problems? Let’s see. © 


Phil Spence’s ‘outcross’, which | have labelled 
on purchase in February 1991, from Pacific 
Orchids as Dendrobium teretifolium (‘Black 
Pam’ x ‘Fiery Glow’) x self is clearly the 
unregistered Australasian hybrid Dockrillia 
fuliginosa x Dockrillia convoluta. This same 
hybrid was benched as such by Phil at the 
ANOS Sydney Group meeting of October 1996. 
Any label reading ‘Black Pam’ and/or ‘Fiery 
Glow’ automatically consigns the plant to the 
Australasian section. For example, Sid 
Batchelor’s placing of his (Dendrobium 
striolatum x Dendrobium sp. aff. teretifolium 
‘Black Pam’) as a hybrid with Non-Australian 
Parentage at ANOS Sydney Group 1996 Spring 
Show. The remaining hybrids should all be 
Australians - though not as Dendrobium, but as 
Dockrillia. 


So far so good, assuming the original hybrid 
registrations used straight Dendrobium 
teretifolium as the relevant parent and that 
variations in parentage were clearly shown on 
the labels of ‘remakes’ by the hybridisers or the 
retailers. Remember, my 1989 ‘Goose Bumps’ 
was in accepted 1989 nomenclature, labelled 
incorrectly and could hardly be the ‘one off’ 
among a significant number of comparable 
crosses made over the years. The Eyeball Test 
is set to live on. 


A similar situation to the one above applies 
where Dockrillia dolichophylla or Dockrillia 
fairfaxii are involved. Here, plants ‘correctly 
labelled’ are unregistered hybrids, but your 
‘remade’ Rosemary Jupp, Jiggi, Fay Moore or 
Super Ruffles, to name a few that may not be 
true to label. ; 


Also, spare a thought for poor old Dockrillia x 
grimesii. The original clones from north 
Queensland would have been a crossing 
between what we now know as Dockrillia 
nugentii and Dockrillia calamiformis. With many 
plants in collections labelled as either D. x 
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grimesii or D. Virginia Jupp (linguiforme x 
teretifolium) - we could actually be referring to 
are large number of potential combinations of 
‘different’ parentage, mostly unregistered. 
Would the Eyeball Test discriminate sufficiently 
well in these last cases? At least these are 
Australian hybrids, so benching is no problem - 
once we know where Dockrillia hybrids go. 


But wait! There’s still more! 


There are now four registered hybrids made 

using ‘Dendrobium teretifolium’ in its breeding, 

with another orchid still classified as a 

Dendrobium. They are; 

e D. Ayr Queensland (canaliculatum x 
teretifolium) Simpson 1983 

e D. Pink Pencil (kingianum x teretifolium); 
Upton (I. Butler) 1984 

e D. Wesley Rose (Pink Pencil x speciosum); 
Upton 1984 

e D. Yondi Harvest (Wesley Rose x 
falcorostrum); Batchelor 1996 


What are these? Dendrillias? Dockrobiums? 
Technically a new hybrid genus. In the latest 
ANOS Hybrid List they have been included 
within Dendrobium, yet pure Australian 
Dockrillia hybrids are listed both under Dockrillia 
- as well as Dendrobium. Also, what price the 
Eyeball Test validity and reliability with a 


_ ‘remake’ having Dockrillia fuliginosa in the 


parentage? 


A Can of Worms, indeed, with more 
complexities yet to be explored. So what to do? 


Here are a few suggestions: 

e In the unlikely event that you don’t already 
subscribe, take out a subscription to The 
Orchadian. This Journal of the Australasian 
Native Orchid Society is at the forefront of 
Australasian Native Orchid knowledge and a 
‘must have’. 

e Maintain for reference the latest edition of 
the ANOS Checklist of Australian Native 
Orchid Hybrids. Published by ANOS 
Council, this publication - now in its 7th 
edition, reflects current nomenclature 
‘accepted by the broad spectrum of fellow 
researchers’. 

e Keep your records updated and try not to 
lose any labels. The Eyeball Test is at best a 
poor substitute for accurate written records. 
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e Make opportunities to talk with people like interesting growth habits and attractive flowers. 
Darryl! Smedley, David Banks, Michael Leave the headaches to the _ botanical 
Harrison or the numerous knowledgeable taxonomists and the benching decisions to the 
others ANOS Sydney Group is fortunate to Plant Steward or the Judges. 


number among its members. 


Do as | do and grow the terete hybrids on 
mounts or in wooden baskets for their The choice is yours! 


References 

e Banks, D P. (1996). The Genus Dockrillia, the Pros and Cons. The Orchadian 12(2): 61 

¢ Clements, M.A. and D.L. Jones (1996). A Checklist of the Genus Dockrillia. The Orchadian 12(2): 60 

¢ Corrigan, M.J.G. and M. Harrison (editors) (1998). A Checklist of Australian Native Orchid Hybrids, 
7th Edition. 
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New Checklist of Australian Native Orchid Hybrids 


The Council of the Australasian Native Orchid Society Inc. has recently published the 7th 
Edition of this popular book. It has been edited by Murray Corrigan and Michael Harrison 
and contains all registered Australian native orchid hybrids up to September 1998. Readers 
should be aware that this Checklist is not merely a list of registered hybrids. 


There are five major sections in this 332 page. work. The first being the List of Recorded 
Hybrids, which includes named artificial and natural hybrids. All names which have ever 
been applied to Australian native orchid hybrids are listed. Where synonyms occur, the 
reader is referred to the correct name. The Cross Reference List is alphabetically arranged, 
listing parent species and hybrids to allow the reader to find the correct name for any 
registered hybrid by referring to either parent. The third section is devoted to a list of 
Naturally Occurring Hybrids. This includes both named and un-named natural epiphytic 
hybrids with validated references. Terrestrial hybrids have not been included in this list 
because of their extreme complexity and variability. A complete Family Tree is then included 
for all second generation (and beyond) hybrids. A useful Dendrobium Inheritance List shows 
the genetic background of hybrids in this genus, listed as percentages. 


There are also a number of other features in this book. There is also interesting discussion 
under ‘The Genus Dochrillia and Its Status’. This Checklist is unique in that it has kept up to 
date with nomenclatural changes, which have been accepted by the broad spectrum of 
fellow researchers. The editors have taken this stand as they see “no benefit in perpetuating 
long standing errors in naming”. 


This is an invaluable guide for all growers and hybridisers of Australian native orchids and 
their hybrids. It is available at $18.50, postpaid within Australia from; 


The Secretary, ANOS Inc., P.O. Box 2165, Taren Point NSW 2229. 


(Please note the above NEW postal address for ANOS Inc.) 
DPB 
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New Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 
New registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (from The Orchid Review) 
August - October 1998 registrations. 

The following species appear for the first time as parents in registration; 
Caladenia reptans & Thelymitra epipactoides 


Parentage Registered by 


Caladenia 
Fairy Children latifolia x reptans Nesbitts 


Dendrobium 
Border Sunrise Gulginni x falcorostrum S. Penman 

Border Surprise Gulginni x Graham Hewitt S. Penman 

Duno Burgundy Gem Burgundy Cream x Jesmond Gem Down Under Native Orchids 
Duno Burgundy Sheen Burgundy Cream x Red River Down Under Native Orchids 
Duno Charminite Brinawa Charm x kingianum Down Under Native Orchids 
Duno Eleerose Elegant Heart x Bardo Rose Down Under Native Orchids 


Duno Luckys Zip Brinawa Charm x Zip Down Under Native Orchids 
Duno Superlocks Brinawa Sunset x Aussie Victory Down Under Native Orchids 
Duno Vivspot Rutherford Sunspot x Vivid Down Under Native Orchids 
Frances Mary Sarah Jane x speciosum G. & K. Jackson 

Kathleen Eugenie Lorikeet x tetragonum His & Hers 

Puketutu Bicentennial Rose x Yondi Brolga G. Leafberg 

Sandra Elaine Tania’s Pride x falcorostrum His & Hers 

Southern Victory Yondi Sunshine x Ellen K. Roberts 

Thelymitra 

Gemfire antennifera x epipactoides Nesbitts 
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Terrestrial Subtleties 


Reg Angus 
55 Campbell Ave, Dee Why NSW 2099. 


My initial interest in Australian native terrestrial orchids stemmed from a fascination with the deception 


techniques adopted to attract specific pollinators. 


Most of the Australian terrestrials go to 
extraordinary lengths to duplicate and release 
sexually attracting pheromones of specific 
insect pollinators, even distorting their shapes, 
to make themselves actually look like a female 
wasp, gnat, saw-fly, etc. The males must be 
extremely myopic to be fooled, yet all this is 
simply a back-up system. The orchids _ real 
survival technique is vegetative, being either a 
replacement tuberoid or in some cases, 
multiple daughter tuberoids. 


My interest then changed to some areas of 
orchid biology not subject to the same 
exposure. For example, after pollination, most 
Chiloglottis flower stems grow until the seed 
capsule is between two and three times its 
original height. This provides for a greater 
coverage of seed distribution during 
dehiscence - particularly in windy weather. If 
height produces most effective seed 
distribution, why doesn’t the plant evolve to 
that height or taller in the first place? 


Some years ago, | was invited to assist Dr. Rod 
Peakall, then based at Macquarie University, 
with some field work. This involved staring at 
colonies of Microtis and watching for ants 
carrying pollen, but that’s another story. 


Rod set up a number of plants of Chiloglottis 
trapeziformis in pots at a height of 15cm from 
the ground - approximating its normal growth 
height. A similar group of pots containing the 
same species were placed 55cm above the 
ground to observe Thynnine wasp visits and 
attempted copulations. These tests were then 
repeated in bushland and again later, using 
Chiloglottis trilabra with its own_ specific 
Thynnine pollinator. 


To shortcut Rod’s necessarily voluminous 
notes, 98% of the wasp visits were to the 15cm 
level, showing that any plant which flowered at 
the 55cm height would have little chance of 
pollination. To support this, flightless female 
wasps clinging to grass and undergrowth, 
releasing their pheromones while waiting to be 
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picked up by males, were seldom observed 
above 34cm, certainly not at 55cm. No one 
could accuse these males of being high-flyers. 


During late 1993, | was invited to join Colin 
Bower (together with Ron Tunstall and John 
Riley) in field work at Appin, south of Sydney - 
observing, collecting and photographing 
Thynnine wasps interacting with Chiloglottis 
formicifera. | had been caught before visiting 
areas to photograph specific plants and finding 
there were none in flower, so | took specimens 
collected that morning from Terrey Hills to 
Appin. The pollinating wasps at Appin virtually 
ignored the Terrey Hills flowers, in preference to 
the local Chiloglottis formicifera. Col Bower 
suggesting that it was probably the number and 
availability of local plants, compared to the few 
that | had brought, that made the difference. 


| took a number of Appin flowers back to Terrey 
Hills, locating them with an equivalent number 
of local flowers well away from any existing 
colonies. The wasps ignored the Appin flowers, 
but were active on the local ones. Probably 


- there are a number of explanations, though | 


feel that the possibility of pheromone variation 
between distant colonies is worthy of 
investigation. 


| have been studying an unusual population of 
the ‘King Greenhood’, Pterostylis baptistii, at 
North Narrabeen N.S.W. These flower each 
year in the autumn (usually a spring flowerer) 
and | was preparing a report for David Jones in 
Canberra. There was movement in behind an 
un-triggered labellum and presuming that it was 
a pollinating gnat, | took a closer look into the 
flower to see what was happening as the ‘trap’ 
was not sprung. This gnat would not be forced 
to use the escape route that directs it to the 
pollinia. Eventually there was more movement 
and | realised | was looking at the leg of what | 
know as a ‘Jewelled Flower Spider’ waiting to 
feast on visiting pollinators. Does the flower 
spider set out not to trigger the labellum? If he 
did trigger it then he would block access? In 
moving about inside the flower the life-line 
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would come into play and this would effectively 
prevent the labellum from re-setting. This is just 
something to think about. Obviously the spider 
had discovered its own ‘meals on wings’. 


Colonies of Cryptostylis erecta and Cryptostylis 
subulata commonly grow intermixed in the 
bushland near my home, north of Sydney. 
These orchids share the same common 
pollinator wasp, Ichneumon excelsa. The 
males can be seen moving from flower to 
flower, attempting copulation with the 
pheromone producing female pseudo-wasp of 
both orchid species. The flowers presumably 
release identical pheromones at the same time, 
yet there is no record of hybrids between the 
two species. | then set up a number of simple 
experiments as follows. 

Firstly, | removed the pollinia from Cryptostylis 
erecta and cut them cross-wise. One piece was 
placed on the stigmatic surface of both species 
and then the reverse situation on separate 
plants. The object, to have an exposed surface 
in contact with the stigmatic fluid in case a 
barrier of some type coated the pollinia. Both 
species reacted with a swelling of the ovary to 
its own bisected pollinia, but there was no 
reaction to the pollinia of the ‘opposite’ species. 
This also proved that the pollen was viable. 


Secondly, again dividing the pollinia from both 
species, | soaked fresh _ pollinia in 
Trichlorethylene, to destroy any coating that 
may have been on the pollen grains. The results 
duplicated the first experiment - again proving 
that | had not effected the viability of the pollen. 
While there are many other tests that can be 
tried, | feel the Indications are that the inhibitor 
system is probably genetic and more than likely 
related to chromosomes. 


One of the most puzzling factors throughout the 
native terrestrial orchid world involves the 
‘Flying Duck Orchid’, Caleana major. Its 
pollination technique by male saw-flies is well 
documented. However, the re-setting of the 
labellum is a miracle of Bio-engineering. 


The labellum is attached to the rest of the flower 
by a very fine ‘strap’ which hauls the ‘ducks 
head’ with its bulky calli back through close to 
180 degrees in a vertical plane. This is a 
tremendous feat which can be repeated again 
and again. Yet, as far as | have been able to 
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ascertain, no scientific investigation has been 
carried out. 

The only similar systems | am aware of are in 
the exotic ‘Sensitive Plant’ (Mimosa _pudica), 
which, when touched, rapidly folds and 
collapses its leaves, presumably to deter 
insects from being eaten or about to lay eggs. 


The other is the well known carnivorous ‘Venus 
Fly Trap’ (Dionaea muscipula). These 
movements are achieved by transfer of 
alkaloids in the turgor of the joints. However, 
this is nothing like the lift required by Caleana 
major. Surely here is a subject worthy of further 
investigation. 


Some years ago, | read an article dealing with 
orchid pollinators in a magazine, written by a 
qualified Western Australian entomologist. He 
referred to the ‘Flying Duck Orchid’ without 
confirming that he was dealing with Caleana 
nigrita, from Western Australia. As far as | was 
concerned, he was quoting the wrong 
pollinator. 


The bigger problem was that he referred to 
Pterostylis pollinators imbibing on a narcotic 
liquid inside the flower, becoming ‘hooked’ and 
forevermore being addicted to Pterostylis fluids! 
| wrote to the magazine and my letter was 
subsequently forwarded to the author of this 
paper. 


He wrote me back a very scathing letter, 
quoting a reference from a book written by a 
naturalist in the 1950s. Obviously this was the 
limit of his research, so | could not see any point 
in pursuing this further. 


However | often think of all these gnats going 
‘cold turkey’, while they wait for their beloved 
Pterostylis to again flower the following year. 
The gnat crime rate out of season must be 
horrific! 


There are thousands of stories out there in the 
big bushland on our doorstep. These have been 
just a few of them. 


& 
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Dendrobium kingianum and Me 


Ted Gregory 
16 Robertson Street, Nabiac NSW 2312 


The following paper was presented at the Australian Orchid Conference held in Brisbane, September 
1997. As there were no proceedings published, | recently asked Ted for a copy of his paper, which is 


included for readers of The Orchadian to enjoy. 


Isn’t it marvelous how time flies as one gets 
older? It seems only yesterday that the 
Australian Orchid Conference was on _ in 
Brisbane and here it is back again! 


In 1982, Barbara and | were still getting over the 
trauma of the 1978 flood - when we lived at 
Taree. We went to the show in the Greek Centre 
with a certain amount of trepidation as we had 
lost most of our specimen plants in that same 
flood. On top of this, we could not afford to 
bring large surviving plants to Queensland with 
us, SO we went to this conference ‘behind the 
eight ball’ as the saying goes. 


However, we were overwhelmed when we won 
the Dendrobium kingianum class with a 
surviving piece of D. kingianum ‘Tunstead’s 
Pink’ in a 7 inch pot. This same piece now fills 
three 16 inch saucers, one of which was 
awarded a Highly Commended Certificate by 
the Queensland Orchid Society in 1995 - with 
roughly 1800 flowers on board. 


Anyone who has been to the town of 
Gloucester in New South Wales would be able 
to see how | became involved in D. kingianum 
or ‘kingies’ at a very early age. It is your typical 
country town of about 4000 people nestled in 
the beautiful Gloucester River valley with 
Mograni Mountain at the front door and the 
Gloucester Bucketts at the back door - with 
either being not much more than a mile from the 
town centre. Both of these mountains had a 
large orchid population in the early days and we 
used to reckon one could see the ‘kingies’ 
growing from the main street if you had a good 
enough set of glasses! 


| may be biased, but | think the ‘kingies’ around 
this part of the world were as good as you could 
get. | guess | was like a lot of the native orchid 
people of my generation. We just took pieces 
off odd plants that caught our eye and learned 
to grow them by trial and error over the years. 
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To many, conservation was one of those new 
and trendy words. But from my earliest 
memories, the genuine orchid people only took 
a few canes off the side of a plant and left the 
rest of the clump there to carry on as nature 
intended. 


For years, most of us were happy just to grow 
these ‘naturals’ on and never even thought of 
breeding our own. But after the Second World 
War, orchids became quite fashionable and 
after seeing what could be done with exotic 
genera, a few Australians began to experiment 
with the local species. Since them, many have 
jumped on the bandwagon. 


| doubt if | would have become involved in 
breeding orchids except for the.friends | made 
around Wauchope in the old days. | think Harry 
Klose was the instigator in our group, closely 
followed by Alwyn Flanagan, Allan Garrett and a 
bit later by Rod Graham. What started out as an 
experiment ended up becoming a hobby; then 


perhaps even an obsession with us later on. 


As with all hobbies, we started out not having 
much idea of where to go or what to do. But 
after a while we set out looking for much more 
specific goals. From here on | will set out a few 
of the aims and objectives that we strive for, 
plus a few of the results as | see them. 


Personally | don’t think one can breed the 
perfect Dendrobium kingianum in one hit. | think 
you have to pursue a few basic aims and later 
on combine them as the results become known. 
There are now many people working in this 
field. 


Perhaps someone out there has already bred . 
the perfect ‘kingie’? If so | sure hope | see it, or 
better still - get a piece of it! 


Flower Count 
To be botanically correct, | guess | should use 
the word ‘floriferousness’ here, but | find it falls 
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off my tongue in all directions at times! Most of 
the ‘kingies’ that occur on the southern end of 
its range are free flowerers in their own right - so 
there is not much point in aiming for anything 
less in a breeding programme. 


Some of the multi-spikers that | am familiar with 
are northern clones such as ‘Corrigan’s Red’, 
‘Roy’ and ‘Lofty’. These can be guaranteed to 
have 2,3 or 4 spikes (correctly inflorescences) 
per growth, which is quite desirable in the 
search for flower count. 


Habit 

Added to flower count, we need a tidy plant that 
is fairly compact to look at, with nice leaves and 
enough strength to hold its flowers upright and 
clear of the foliage. It is not that easy to breed a 
‘kingie’ where the flowers lean back and look at 
you, as this is a bit against Mother Nature’s 
scheme of things. She likes a dorsal sepal that 
leans forward to protect the breeding 
mechanism of the flower. Her aim is the survival 
of the species - not the. satisfaction of some 
judge or orchid breeder. 


Size of Flower 

To me size of flower is a bone of contention. Do 
we want to end up with flowers the size of 
cattleyas? To me, the greatest charm of 
Dendrobium kingianum is the petiteness and 
quantity of flowers this species produces 
naturally. In the southern end of its range, 
flowers around 26mm _ across are not 
uncommon, whereas 20mm is the norm on the 
northern end of the habitat. 


To my way of thinking a ‘kingie’ flower 35- 
45mm is ideal, with a maximum of 50mm. | 
think that anything larger than this would be out 
of character for the whole plant. 


For years most exotic breeders have been 
striving to increase flower size, but suddenly the 
trend is in the other direction. Why not learn 
from their mistakes while we have the chance? 


Shape of Flower 

Shape is really a matter of individual taste. 
Nature has done a mighty job over the eons, 
perhaps we can help her a bit but | am not ina 
hurry to recommend wholesale changes just to 
be different. For present day judging standards, 
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just a gentle filling-in of the segments in 


general, particularly the petals will give us a 
magic flower. 


Colour of Flower 

Dendrobium kingianum has a wonderful colour 
range in its own right. Going from pure white 
through to shell pinks and deep pinks to dark 
beetroot shades. (What we call deep ‘reds’ are 
actually only darker shades of mauve and 
burgundy.) 


Twenty years ago, if anyone had suggested to 
me that there are yellow genes hiding in some 
‘kingies’, I’d have said they had been under a 
hole in the ozone layer for too long! But now | 
have seen yellows myself! 


Also there are quite a few clones out there in 
various shades of lilac and ‘blue’ - according to 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s colour charts. 


This area of colour seems to be the feature to 
work on in D. kingianum. We are now starting to 
realise there are endless combinations available 
to work with already. 


Texture 

This is another important facet. The short life 
span of D. kingianum flowers is the major 
drawback of this species ever becoming a 
commercial proposition. | think this problem will 
solve itself as better parents are used in 
breeding programmes. We already have plants 
that can make it to consecutive monthly 
meetings. 


Conclusion 

If what I have prattled about in this note comes 
to fruition in the near future, the showbench 
should be inundated with plants of D. 
kingianum - no more than 30cm tall, with 
flowers 15cm above the foliage, upright multiple 
spikes with a dozen perfect flowers, 45mm 
across, in every colour of the rainbow! — 


As | paused after that last sentence, even 
though I’m half deaf, | thought | could hear 
above the rain on our roof the sound of pigs 
flying by! 


t 
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growers, Ted & Barbara Gregory T. Gregory 
Dendrobium kingianum ‘Elle’ 


growers, Ted & Barbara Gregory T. Gregory 
Dendrobium kingianum ‘Ruby’ 
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growers, Ted & Barbara Gregory T. Gregory growers, Ted & Barbara Gregory T. Gregory 
Dendrobium kingianum ‘Linda’ Dendrobium kingianum ‘Sue’ 


growers, Ted & Barbara Gregory T. Gregory 
Dendrobium kingianum (‘Linda’ x ‘Speckles’) 
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Letters to the Editor 


P.O. Box 278 
Salisbury S.A. 5108 
Dear David, 
Book Reviews seldom stir me. | usually read them for information and to see if my purse can extend 
to a purchase or to decide if they are a ‘must have’ - regardless of price. By some stroke of luck, | read 
The Orchadian the day | received it and was immediately drawn to one article. Your Book Review of 
Growing Australian Orchids by Alec M. Blombery and Betty Maloney, really stirred me into writing to 
you. 


What a revealing and accurate analysis. You have my total support, David. “Books are a terrific learning 
tool - but only if the information is correct.”. It is such a pity that most people who buy this book will 
not have a copy of your Review to keep with it - or will not apply it even if they do have a copy. 


As an orchid educator (and every educator must also be a student), | am finding it increasingly difficult 
to use books, bulletins and journals which have wrong information and/or nomenclature that requires 
correction. It is even worse when these errors are quoted back in students’ research assignments. 


We can all make mistakes and can argue over the botanical/horticultural ideals, but most of the errors 
you highlighted just should not appear in print. This wrong information, once read, researched, 
recorded and remembered is very difficult to remove! 


Keep up the good work. |, for one, see articles like this as an educational service to your readers, 
students and other orchid growers. But | really wish the books, bulletins and journals were correct! 


Yours sincerely, 

Roger Rankin. 

Registrar of Judges, 
South Australia Regional 
AOC Judging Panel. 


KKK KKK IKK KKK IKK KK KKKKK III IK IKKE KIKI IK IF KI IK IK III III III II II IAI 


P.O. Box 1600 
Canberra ACT 2601 
Additional Records of Cryptostylis hunteriana in Queensland 
Dear David, 
In the previous issue of The Orchadian Alan Logan recorded the existence of Cryptostylis hunteriana in 
Queensland. Details of other records of Queensland specimens of this species held at CANB are as 
follows:- 


e Mt Mee State Forest, Dec. 1997, R.Crane 1956 (BRI, CANB); 
¢ Gympie-Tin Can Bay Rad, just near turn-off to Rainbow Beach, 1 Sept. 1998, J. Riley (CANB); 
¢ c.5 km North of Mt Coolum, 5 Oct. 1989, E. Pederson (CANB). 


| trust this will be of benefit to readers interested in the distribution of Australian terrestrial orchids. 


Regards, 

David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research 
Australian National Herbarium 

email: david.jones@pi.csiro.au 
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Some Observations on the Pollination of Dockrillia nugentii in 


Northeastern Queensland 


Abstract 


Tad Bartareau 


Department of Zoology and Tropical Ecology, 
James Cook University of North Queensland, 


Townsville, Queensland 4811, Australia 


Dockrillia nugentii produces fragrant flowers that attract female Hylaeus (Gnathoprosopis) albonitens 
bee pollinators. Pollination occurs when a bee carrying pollinia on it’s scutum brushes across the 
stigma, depositing pollen over the surface as it reverses out of a flower. The precise placement of 
pollinia on the scutum of H. a/bonitens indicates a high degree of adaptation to bee pollination. 


Introduction 

Dockrillia linguiformis (Sw.) Brieger 
(Dendrobium linguiforme Sw.), a closely related 
epiphytic or lithophytic species, is distributed 
throughout riparian and rainforest habitats 
where plants receive plenty of humidity and 
light (Dockrill 1992). It occurs between south- 
east Queensland and south-east New South 
Wales in Australia. Dockrillia nugentii (F.M. 
Bailey) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones (Dendrobium 
linguiforme Sw. var. nugentii Bailey) occurs from 
the Annan River to the Fitzroy River in north- 
east Queensland. 


Plants of Dockrillia linguiformis are self-fertile or 
outbreeding (Adams 1988a), and attract native 
bee pollinators with nectarless fragrant flowers 
(Jones 1974). To date, there have been no 
previous studies on the pollination of Dockrillia 
nugentii. This study examines the pollination of 
epiphytic Dockrillia nugentii plants in north-east 
Queensland. 


Methods 

The present study was undertaken between 
May 1994 and September 1997, at the 
confluence of Slaughteryard Creek and the Wild 
River, about two kilometres south of Herberton 


(17923’S 145°23’E, altitude 980 metres) in 
north-east Queensland. The terrain is steeply 
sloping with a mosaic cover of open woodland 
and riparian habitats. Dockrillia nugentii occurs 
within the riparian habitats growing on 
Casuarina cunninghamiana Miq., and one large 
mature tree (27 metres in height) was chosen 
with a group of flowering plants visible from the 
ground. Modified after Perry (1981), two 
ascenders in an 11 millimetre static climbing 
rope provided unlimited access to 14 plants 
growing on the trunk and branches from five to 
twenty metres above the ground. 


Flowering in Dockrillia nugentii at this site 
occurs from July to September. Pollinators were 
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investigated by directly observing an insect 
visitors path of movement between flowering 
plants, noting removal of pollinia from the 
anther by a vector, travel to a flower of the same 
species with deposition of pollen on the stigma, 
and mature capsule with viable seed. 
Observations were made from 800 to 1700 
hours on warm sunny days, in July and August 
during 1994, 1995, 1996 and 1997. Insect 
visitors were captured with an aspirator and 
specimens sent away for identification. No 
systematic attempt to record individuals of 
species was made, and only pollinator taxa are 
reported here. 


Results 

A total of 27 diurnal insect species were 
recorded as visiting the open flowers of 
Dockrillia nugentii. Four species of spider also 
visited plants, one building a permanent nest 
between the shoots and tree trunk, while three 
others only occupied inflorescences. One skink 
species was observed to visit inflorescences on 
a few occasions. Insects included two ant, 
three assassin-bug, seven bee, three beetle, 
five butterfly, two fly, three moth, and two wasp 
species. Of those species listed, only females of 
one bee species, Hylaeus (Gnathoprosopis) 
albonitens Cockerell, was a frequent visitor and 
confirmed pollinator. Female Hylaeus 
chromaticus Cockerell were observed to 
remove pollinia, but further visiting of flowers 
was not recorded. Other native bees such as 
Hylaeus ruficeps Smith, Trigona carbonaria 


_ Smith, Homalictus murrayi Cockerell, H. 


urbanus’ Smith and exotic Apis mellifera 
Linnaeus visited flowers but did not’ remove 
pollinia from the anther. 


Female Hylaeus (Gnathoprosopis) albonitens 
Cockerell were consistently observed to 
remove pollinia and pollinate flowers. Bees 
visited two or three flowers per plant between 
1000 and 1530 hours, when the temperature 
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was above 20° C. The flowers did not produce 
nectar but had a strong musk-like fragrance 
between 1000 and 1400 hours. Fragrance 
intensity was greatest around 1200 to 1300 
hours, but faded away after 1500 hours, and 
was not perceptible at dusk. Pollinators were 
generally observed when the flowers were most 
fragrant to the human nose. 


Hylaeus albonitens visited the open flowers in 
flight and landed on the petals and sepals. A 
bee then quickly moved towards the labellum 
and appeared to chew and scratch at the calli 
while crawling into a flower. After completely 
entering the tunnel-like floral cavity, formed by 
the column and side-lobes of the labellum, they 
spent about five to ten minutes in this position 
and appeared to struggle to escape. The 
labellum held the insect firmly against the 
column and stigma as it’s scutum protruded 
into the sticky stigma surface. After several 
trials a bee reversed out of a flower. As a bee 
reversed out of a flower, the anther pivoted on 
its filament to allow the pollinia to be deposited 
on the insect’s scutum where viscous stigmatic 
fluids were smeared. 

After a flower was visited, a bee often remained 
on a petal or sepal and appeared to preen itself 
for 20 to 40 seconds before crawling or flying to 
another flower. 


A bee with pollinia attached to its scutum was 
observed to visit another flower on the same or 
a different plant. During the process, pollinia 
were deposited on the stigma completing the 
pollination process. New pollinia were generally 
attached to the same bee as it reversed out of 
the flower. The presence of pollinia on bees did 
not appear to change their behaviour or 
interfere with flight. 


Discussion 

At the study site, the fragrant and nectarless 
zygomorphic flowers of Dockrillia nugentii 
attracted a wide range of insect visitors 
including ants, assassin-bugs, bees, beetles, 
butterflies, flies, moths, and wasps. These 
observations corroborate those of Gilbert 
(1958), Lister (1987) and Jones (1974) who also 
reported insect visitors such as bees, a beetle, 
fly and wasp visiting Dockrillia linguiformis 
flowers. Like Jones (1974), only native bees 
were observed to remove pollinia and pollinate 
flowers. In this study, female H. albonitens and 
H. chromaticus were confirmed and probable 
pollinators, respectively. 
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Hylaeus albonitens occurs from the Kimberleys 
in Western Australia to southeastern 
Queensland (Houston 1981). Euryglossina 
(Euryglossina) hypochroma_ Cockerell, a 
pollinator of Dockrillia linguiformis, occurs from 
Western Australia to northeastern Queensland 
(Exley 1968). The absence of Dockrillia nugentii 
in southeastern Queensland and Dockrillia 
linguiformis in northeastern Queensland 
suggests that their distribution is independent 
of pollinator availability. The putative natural 
Dockrillia nugentii x Dockrillia calamiformis 
(Loddiges) M.A. Clem. et D.L. Jones 
(Dendrobium  teretifolium R. Br. — var. 
fasciculatum Rupp) and Dockrillia nugentii x 
Dockrillia racemosa (Nicholls) Rauschert 
(Dendrobium racemosum (Nicholls) Clemesha 
and Dockr.) occur in localities where both 
parents occur (Dockrill 1992). Hence, like other 
species of Dendrobium that are pollinated by 
Hylaeus bees (Bartareau 1995a), prepollinating 
mechanisms of genetic isolation may be 
important. Perhaps, as both species have the 
same general shoot morphology and present a 
similar inflorescence (Upton 1989, Dockrill 
1992) to attract Colletidae bee pollinators, then 
geographical isolation was a factor in the 
evolution of floral display variation. Although 
lacking are evidence linking pollinator 
specificity to reproductive isolation, both taxa 
are apparently prevented from interbreeding by 


_ geographical isolation. 


Fragrant, nectarless and zygomorphic flowers 
are typical of bee pollinated orchids (van der Pijl 
and Dodson 1966). The pollination of Dockrillia 
nugentii is similar to that of native species of 
Dendrobium so far examined (Adams and 
Lawson 1993, Bartareau 1993a, 1995a). A 
inflorescence produces diurnally fragrant 
flowers that attract female native bees to 
remove pollinia and pollinate flowers. Pollen 
transfer occurs when a bee carrying pollinia on 
the scutum brushes across the stigma, 
depositing pollen over the surface as it reverses 
out of a flower. As with the other species that 
have been studied, no food resources are 
produced to reward pollinators. 


Within the Australian species of Dendrobium 
there is a wide diversity of floral forms (Upton 
1989, Dockrill 1992), but native bees appear to 
be the chief pollinators (Adams and Lawson 
1993, Bartareau 1993a, 1993b, 1994, 1995). 
Only one species is apparently bird pollinated 
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(Smythe 1970a). Previous studies have found 
that bees from the genera Euryglossina (Jones 
1974), Homalictus (Jones and Gray 1977, Slater 
and Calder 1988), Hylaeus (Bartareau 1995a) 
and Trigona (Smythe 1970b, Jones and Gray 
1976, Adams et a/. 1992, Bartareau 1993a, b, 
1994) pollinate a number of endemic species. 
Some of these native bees pollinate other 
flowering plants (Bartareau, unpublished data), 
and presumably evolved as an integral part of 
the biota. 


The fossil evidence indicates that all major bee 
families existed 40 million years ago in the late 
Eocene (Michener 1974), with the oldest 
specimen an 80 million year old Trigona bee 
(Michener and Grimaldi 1988). Such evidence is 
supplemented by fossil flowers that show traits 
uniquely associated with pollination by bees in 
the early Tertiary (Raven and Axelrod 1974). It is 
reasonable to assume that all major bee 
lineages and flowering plants arose, to a large 
extent concurrently, in the tropical habitats of 
the early Cretaceous (Raven and Axelrod 1974, 
Michener and Grimaldi 1988). Roubik (1989) 
suggest that when we take note of the 
contemporary interactions between bees and 
their environment, it can be likened to looking 
through a window of events occurring millions 
of years ago. The original participants may have 
long disappeared, but some of their ancestors, 
selective factors and interactions they 
participated in still occur. Hence, study of the 
pollination of native orchids by native bees has 
much to offer our understanding of natural 
selection. 

Adams and Lawson (1993) suggest that native 
bee pollinators of some epiphytic orchids such 
as Dockrillia linguiformis have co-adapted to 
fragrance as the main attractant, and not flower 
colour. The role of fragrance in native orchid 
pollination systems remain unclear, but it is 
thought that some aromatic floral compounds 
may provide.a chemical reward to attract 
pollinators (Adam 1988b, 1991, Adams and 
Lawson 1993). On the other hand, it is equally 
possible that pollinators in search of nectar are 
attracted by deception to certain aromatic floral 
compounds (Bartareau 1993a, b, 1994, 1995) 
and pollination may be dependent on the 
learned behaviour or naivete’ of a pollinator 
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(Ackerman 1986). The current data do not 
support the idea that Dockrillia linguiformis and 
Dochkrillia nugentii have evolved in response to a 
chemical reward system, but the lack of 
consistent visitation by other species of 
Homalictus and Trigona bee, although 
abundant at the study site (T. Bartareau pers. 
obs.), may indicate the adaptation of specific 
aromatic chemical compounds to attract 
Hylaeus bees. Like Dendrobium monophyllum, 
a species whose pollination biology and 
ecology has been studied in greater detail over 
a number of years (Bartareau 1993b, 1995b), it 
is suggested that pollinators are attracted by a 
deceptive pollination system comprising of 
specific aromatic compounds and colorful 
display. 


The genus Hylaeus, family Colletidae, constitute 
a major element of the bee fauna in Australia 
(Michener 1965, Houston 1981). Hylaeus are 
short-tongued solitary bees which obtain pollen 
and nectar from the flowers of several plant 
species, especially in the family Myrtaceae 
(Michener 1965). Hylaeus bees lack pollen 
carrying scopae and females carry pollen in a 
crop. Although pollen carried internally may 
decrease the amount potentially available for 
transfer by more effective pollinators, it is 
becoming clear that some orchids rely on 
Hylaeus bees to carry pollinia externally for 
pollination (Bartareau 1995a). The precise 
placement of Dockrillia nugentii pollinia on the 
scutum of H. albonitens indicates a high degree 
of adaptation to pollination by this insect. With 
more detailed information on the pollination of 
Dockrillia linguiformis by H. albonitens and an 
understanding of its basis, we will be better 
able to form a hypothesis on the evolution of 
relationships between the bee and these plants. 
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Dockrillia nugentii, from Ravenshoe, north Queensland 


a. plant (1x); b. flower from.front (2x); c. flower from side (2x); d. labellum from above, 
flattened out (8x); e. column from front (8x); f. column and labellum from side (8x); 
g. column from side(8x); h. cross section of leaf (1.5x);. 

Drawing August 1970 by W.T. Upton © 
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AUSTRALASIAN NATIVE ORCHID SOCIETY INC. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS & LIABILITIES AS AT 30.6.1998 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand 
Cash at Bank 
Term Deposits 


STOCK 

WA & Vic Books 

Orchadian Back Issues 

1st Conference Proceedings 
2nd Conference Proceedings 
3rd Conference Proceedings 
Badges - Various 

Medallions & Sachets 


EQUIPMENT 
Computer & Ancilliaries 
Heat Sealers (2) 
Scanner 


LIABILITIES 
Subscriptions in advance 
Unpresented cheques 


Funds in Trust for 4th Conference 
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NIL 
13202.34 
29462.01 


148.00 
4200.00 
282.00 
17.00 
80.00 
4431.00 
332.00 


1000.00 
135.00 
450.00 


38664.35 


9490.00 


1585.00 


49729.35 


11630.00 
6100.32 
9438.43 


23168.75 
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lra Butler Awards for 1998 


Ruth Rudkin 
Secretary, Ira Butler Trophy Committee, 
18 Lyle Ave., Lindfield NSW 2070 


THE WINNER OF THE GOLD IRA BUTLER TROPHY - 1998 
for The Champion Australian Native Orchid Hybrid of the Year 
Dendrobium Tie-Dye ‘Royal Purple’ HCC/AOC-NSW 1997 


This plant, owned by Norm and Kay Mitchell, was the Champion Australian Native Orchid Hybrid of the 
Show at both the ANOS Far North Coast and Macleay Valley Orchid Society, NSW. It was previously 
awarded a Highly Commended Certificate in 1997. The flowers were most striking with white sepals 
and petals evenly edged with bright purple and a generous velvet deep purple labellum to match. They 
were of good size, substance and texture and the strong upright inflorescences displayed them to the 
best advantage. 


It is one of Down Under Native Orchid’s ‘Tropicool’ or hot/cold hybrids between D. Brinawa Charm and 
D. Candice. It contains the following species in its breeding - D. kingianum 53%, D. tetragonum 22% 
and D. speciosum 12.5% and D. bigibbum 12.5%. Of the 31 plants nominated this year, 10 were from 
ANOS Groups, 11 from State Affiliated Societies, 5 from State Societies and 5 were Awarded plants. 


The following ten ‘runners-up’ will receive Silver Ira Butler Trophies; 

Dendrobium Andrew Persson ‘Surprise’ - J. and E. Cuming Orchids. 

Dendrobium Class ‘Casper’ - Robert Lewry - (Hybridiser, David Butler). 

Dendrobium Yondi Tina ‘Goliath’ AM/ANOS - Bernie Fletcher - (Hybridiser, Sid. Batchelor). 
Dendrobium Jayden - Down Under Native Orchids - (Hybridiser, Down Under Native Orchids). 
Dendrobium Kayla ‘Native 98’ - Colin Brandon - (Hybridiser, Colin Brandon). 

Dendrobium Kayla ‘Oceania’ HCC/AOC-NSW - Darryl Smedley - (Hybridiser, Colin Brandon). 
Dendrobium Star of Riverdene ‘Jeanie’ - John Douglas - (Hybridiser, Sid. Batchelor). 
Plectochilus Longwarry ‘lan’ HCC-AD/OSCOV - B.B. Khann - (Hybridiser, Mr. Hicks). 
Sarcochilus First Light - John Apperley - (Hybridiser, Down Under Native Orchids). 
Sarcochilus Melody “Yonnies Surprise’ AM/OSCOV - D. and L. Brown. 


The following will receive Ira Butler Certificates; 
Dendrobium Class ‘Bibi’ - A. and B. Baker 
Dendrobium Crooky ‘Gavin’ - Don & Dell Cruickshanks 
Dendrobium Duno Superlocks ‘Greta’ HCC/NSW - D. & D. Cruickshanks 
Dendrobium Gillieston Reward ‘Megan’ - Barry Khann 
Dendrobium Hilda Poxon ‘Oakville’ - N. and K. Mitchell 
Dendrobium Jesmond Dazzler - Bruce Mules. 
Dendrobium Jesmond Dazzler - Ros and Tom Fitzgerald. 
Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride ‘Fudsie’ - A.J. Kendrick 
Dendrobium Tie-Dye ‘Magic Moment’ - N. & K. Mitchell 
Dendrobium Tie-Dye ‘The Look’ - N. & K. Mitchell 
Dendrobium (Lustrous x Hilda Poxon) - F. & H. Vernon 
Dendrobium (Peewee x Kim) - Roger Herraman. 
Sarcochilus (Shooting Star x fitzgeraldii) ‘Elizabeth’ - David Butler. 
Sarcochilus First Light - Norm. Budd 
Sarcochilus |zzy’s Rainbow - Russell Job. 
Sarcochilus Melba ‘Gawler’ - John Cannon. 
Sarcochilus Melba ‘Grand Finale’ HCC/OSCOV - Christine Kozlowski 
Sarcochilus Melba - Colin Brandon 
eSarcochilus Melody - H. and M. Wettenhall 
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THE WINNER OF THE BILL MURDOCH TROPHY - 1998 
for The Champion Australian Native Orchid Species of the Year 
Dockrillia nugentii ‘Jeffrey’ AM-ACC/ANOS 1998 


This magnificent plant grown by Fred Fear of Newcastle, NSW. This was grown over many years to 
specimen size, being originally from the Gympie region of Queensland. 


The information supplied described it as “superior in every way”, with 24 very long inflorescences, held 
upright, with 38 evenly spaced blooms per raceme. Both flowers and leaves were unblemished. Those 
who have seen the photographs or the plant agree that this is the finest clone of this species that they 
have seen. It was clearly larger in all of its dimensions than typical forms of this Queensland species. 


However, it was not the only fine plant and the judges had some difficult decisions to make. In all, there 
were 22 plants nominated, 5 of which were line-bred, plus 2 plants which had gained awards. 


The majority were Dendrobium species (in particular D. speciosum and D. kingianum), with several 
Dockrillia, four terrestrials and a couple of Sarcochilus. 


The following will receive Bill Murdoch Certificates; 

¢ Caladenia filamentosa - Nesbitt’s Orchids 

¢ Dendrobium antennatum - Paul Turvey 

¢ Dendrobium bigibbum ‘Koumala’ - J. & N. Quinlan 

¢ Dendrobium bigibbum var. compactum - Anita Swift 

¢ Dendrobium gracilicaule - John Douglas 

e Dendrobium kingianum ‘Caloundra’ - T. & B. Gregory 

e Dendrobium kingianum (‘Cracker’ x ‘Bellingen’) - N. & K. Mitchell 

e Dendrobium kingianum ‘The Gift’ - N. & K. Mitchell 

e Dendrobium speciosum ‘National White’ - Colin Brandon 

¢ Dendrobium speciosum var. curvicaule - Bernie Fletcher 

° Dendrobium speciosum var. curvicaule ‘Bellenger Jazz’ - E.|. & W.E. Walmsley 
e Dendrobium speciosum var. curvicaule-‘Daylight Moon’ - A.P. Blewitt 
e Dendrobium speciosum var. curvicaule - N. & M. Finch 

e Dendrobium speciosum var. curvicaule ‘Palmaston’ - E.l. & W.E. Walmsley 
e Diuris lanceolata ‘Milbrook’ - Nesbitt’s Orchids 

¢ Diuris punctata ‘Old Vic’ - Nesbitt’s Orchids 

¢ Dockrillia striolata - B. & B. Khann 

¢ Dockrillia teretifolia ‘Divo’ - P. Blandford 

e Pterostylis concinna - Nesbitt’s Orchids 

¢ Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii - Henk van den Berg 

¢ Sarcochilus hartmannii (‘Corella’ x ‘Red Snow’ ) - John Hynds 


Congratulations to everyone who participated in the 1998 awards. 


A fine orchid deserves a fine photograph. Remember, it is up to the owners of the plant to arrange the 
photography - it is certainly not up to the Society hosting the show. You need three photos; one of the 
whole plant in flower, one of the inflorescence and one of the individual flower. Whilst many of the slides 
sent were of an acceptable quality, we still see a lot of over or underexposed images, as well as many 
out of focus or with distracting backgrounds. There have also been a couple of articles published on 
orchid photography of late. Remember that the judges have to go off slides to make their final 
decisions. Good luck with your plants in 1999. 


°) 
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Some Habits of Dendrobium speciosum 


Craig Alexander 
Harbour Hybrids, 


66 Old Coast Rd., Korora via Coffs Harbour NSW 2450 


As Dendrobium speciosum is a species complex most of us are familiar with, | though it would be a 
good topic to discuss. In this article | will refer to them as different varieties, even though most have 


now been given separate specific status. 


Probably one plant we all have in our 
collections is the type form of D. speciosum. 
This produces inflorescences of white to yellow 
flowers, on thick set pseudobulbs up to 60cm 
tall. However, the more serious or avid 
collectors of this variable species, would have a 
selection of varieties which extend over most of 
the eastern coast of Australia. 


One of the northern forms of this unique plant is 
D. speciosum var. pedunculatum  (D. 
pedunculatum), which is most common on 
rocks on the western limits of the Atherton and 
Herberton Ranges. This dwarf plant only 
averages canes of about 10cm in height, with 
upright flower spikes with well presented cream 
flowers. This orchid has been frequently used in 
some of our more modern native Dendrobium 
hybrids, with excellent results. 


However, as far as a garden plant goes, D. 
speciosum var. hillii (D. tarberi) is hard to toss. 
This variety is chiefly from south-eastern 
Queensland to north-eastern New South Wales, 
in rugged mountain regions. It is usually found 
in the moister gullies where it is equally at home 
on trees or rocks. Being found on granite, basalt 
or sandstone rockfaces or even perched in the 
giant stinging trees which frequent the high 
rainfall areas. A specimen of over one hundred 
‘canes’, each up to a metre tall, is not an 
uncommon sight. It creates a magnificent 
spectacle when in flower in the spring, with its 
mass of cream to white feathery flowers. It can 
certainly rival, or surpass, any exotic orchid 
species. 


True D. speciosum is the southern occurring 
form - from central (coastal) New South Wales 
south to just over the Victorian border. It is now 
technically the worlds southern most 
Dendrobium. |t grows from the ranges to just 
above sea level, on sandstone cliffs 
overhanging the Tasman Sea. A_ truly 
magnificent feat, one wonders how! 


Speaking of the unusual, varieties of this orchid 
are known to grow on a wide range of hosts and 
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habitats. Including knot holes in the limbs of 
eucalypts in the Murwillumbah area of northern 
NSW. They even grow near Mudgee, on the 
western slopes of the Great Dividing Range - 
some 250km inland. Here, they are accustomed 
to frost, snow, drying westerly winds and the 
fierce heat of summer. They even have to 
survive drought and bushfires. 


Another form - D. speciosum _ var. 
capricornicum, occurs on the Tropic of 
Capricorn, where it grows near coastal 
Yeppoon. on volcanic plugs. Similar plants 
occur in the Carnarvon Gorge region about 
450km in from the coast. There it grows on 
sandstone cliffs or pure sand, which collects in 
the clefts of rock about the place. 


People often inquire, what’s wrong with their 
plants of D. speciosum ( ‘Rock Lillies’ or ‘King 
Orchids’, depending on where you were 
brought up). Their plants haven’t flowered for 
some time and ask ‘why not’? | tell them that 
they are not like most orchids, they have some 


‘strange habits. For example, when they do 


flower, it can be in late winter to mid spring. 
Also, if they have a particularly good flowering, 
they may not bloom again for two or three 
years. It is rare for the plant to flower on the 
same years growth. They generally have to be 
mature, at least 12 months old, before they will 
initiate inflorescences. 


Their growth habits can also be erratic, with 
contrasts of between one or several new shoots 
per growing season. In good years a plant can 
almost double in size. I’ve seen this happen to 
a plant of D. speciosum var. grandiflorum (D. 
rex). With no hormones used, the plant almost 
filling a twenty inch tub in a season, from a 
somewhat modest plant. 


Some clones will sulk after being repotted and 
may not make any new growths after being 
disturbed, until the following season. When the 
new growth is produced, usually in summer, it 
remarkably develops from small leads to 
maturity in about six weeks. 
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Throughout its range of altitude, habitat and 
different climatic growing conditions, some 
things don’t change. These are plenty of 
(usually morning) sunlight, good air movement, 
adequate moisture during summer and a dry 
winter. These factors seem important in 
avoiding fungal problems, especially in nursery 
cultivation, as well as perfect drainage for the 
root system. 


| grow my Dendrobium speciosum collection 
under white fibreglass with 50% shadecloth 
sides, with some protection from the west. This 
gives me plenty of light, air circulation plus the 
advantage of controlled watering. The growing 
house runs north to south and | have been very 
pleased with the results. 


On a final note, possibly my favourite would be 
D. speciosum var. grandiflorum. It is certainly a 
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truly grand orchid. It occurs from just north of 
the Toowoomba area to around the Gladstone 
region of Queensland. The best clones have 
large golden blooms with that magic scent. 
Unfortunately this makes it a much sought after 
plant, which has not helped its life in the wild, 
now limited to isolated pockets. Many plants 
have been taken from the wild, particularly over 
the past decade. 


Good conservation practices, such as line 
breeding programmes, will do much to foster 
the survival of this much loved and easy to grow 
orchid. ‘Easy’ you say. Well any orchid which 
can grow and flower in a rockery or tied to a 
tree, surely makes a mockery of all our do’s and 
don’ts of orchid growing! 


c°) 
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A Conservation Initiative 


John Moye 
35 Tanamera Drive, Alstonville NSW 2477 


Last year, | conducted a course titled ‘The Field Identification of Native Orchids’. | did this in my 
capacity as Conservation Officer of the Far North Coast (NSW) Group of ANOS, with the members 


approval. 


The course was offered to anyone interested in 
learning about our native orchids and the 
environments in which individual species are to 
be found. It was advertised during the 
gardening segment produced by the local ABC. 
Initially the course had five students, but this 
doubled at its conclusion in November. 


The course aims were; 

¢ Location and identification of locally 
occuring orchid species. 

¢ Development of the skills necessary for 
plant identification. 

e Documentation of research data, at both 
individual and group levels. 

e Provide the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service (and other appropriate bodies) with 
copies of relevant material. 

e Development of an appreciation of naturally 
occuring ecosystems, and their importance. 

| know many readers will already be shaking 
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their heads thinking; ‘Why take virtual strangers 
into our bushlands and show them where the 
orchids are growing? Isn’t that a bit risky?’ 
These are understandable responses and | 
asked myself similar questions, before finally 
deciding that the merits to proceed far 
outweighed those for not conducting a course. 
In the end my justification is a simple one. | 
believe that awareness comes through 
education, in all its different forms. We all 
become more informed citizens, and perhaps 
better ones, by becoming more aware. The 
course was then offered as part of a larger 
agenda, the preservation of bushland and the 
diverse range of life forms of which orchids are 
just one component. A conservation initiative in 
the broadest sense. 


As the year progressed, and | got to know the 
participants better, | realised that most were 
already ‘environmentally aware’, especially 
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those actively involved with community projects 
such as ‘Dune Care’ and ‘Bush Regeneration’. 
No students were orchid growers and most had 
little knowledge of orchids, and certainly knew 
very little of the floral diversity of our indigenous 
orchid species, nor the range of environments 
in which they grow. 


The course was conducted on a monthly basis, 
commencing in March and concluding in 
November. The first lesson, before we headed 
off into the bush, was basically an introduction 
on orchid physiology, floral structure and 
botanical and nomenclatural terminology. 
Obviously orchid identification, with the use of 
keys, was also discussed. All other instruction 
was given in the field. The use of field-guides, 
hand lenses and botanical keys, by all 
participants, was an integral part of each 
excursion. Documentation of findings was also 
encouraged. 


This was all designed to develop and improve 
the individuals skills. With personal goals such 
as; 

e Recognition of the environmental conditions 
necessary for the growth of a particular 
species. 

¢ The ability to locate individual plant species 
within these environments. 

e Recording field research data, with written 
notes accompanied by photographs and 
drawings. 

e An appreciation of the complexity of natural 
ecosystems and of the importance of these 
in the preservation of Australia’s 
biodiversity. 


The Far North Coast of New South Wales has a 
variety of orchid environments ranging from 
coastal dune systems, heathlands, lowland 
swamps, lowland rainforests through to true 
sub-tropical rainforests and rocky ledges in 
elevated areas. Consequently, there was no 
need to travel long distances to undertake field 
excursions, most requiring less than 50km of 
travel. 


On each outing, it was possible to see at least 
four different taxa in flower. In all, 47 different 
orchid species were located during the year. 


Some of the highlights of the year included; 

e The discovery of what may in fact be a new 
Caladenia species. Botanist, David L. Jones 
from Canberra, said the plant was 
‘distinctive’ and ‘in need of further 
research’. 

e The massed flowering of over a hundred 
plants of the seldom seen saprophytic 
Epipogium roseum in a lowland rainforest 
environment. 

e Asuperb display of Phaius australis growing 
in its natural environment. 


In addition, the search by students for such 
species as Pterostylis nigricans, Genoplesium 
rufum and Taeniophyllum muelleri was an 
interesting exercise - to say the least. 


While the course was initially conceived as a ‘1- 
year course’, the responses of participants has 
been extremely positive. | am sure they will 
continue their study of these magnificent plants 
and actively work to preserve their habitats. At 
least one group of dune carers have re- 
programmed spraying activities, having the life 
cycles of the orchids in mind. For the bush 
regenerators, another dimension has been 
added to their work. In fact, the display of 


.Epipogium roseum was brought to my attention 


by such a group. 


Would | conduct such a course again? Yes, it is 
already being planned and several names of 
‘new’ students have already been taken. From a 
personal level, | have been buoyed by the 
enthusiasm of those participating. 


Also, | am happy knowing that the knowledge | 
have accumulated over the many years living in 
this region has been passed on and will not be 
lost. 


t 
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PLEASE NOTE: New Address for ANOS Inc. is; 


P.O. Box 2165, Taren Point NSW 2229 
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ORCHID 
NURSERY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 

flowering size. 


We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 
768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


Free list available on request 


Phone or Fax (02) 6553 1012 
- Wisitors TOelcome - 


Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
Oh 89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 
. > 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
*H.S.O. Fertilizer 
* Austmoss Live Sphagnum Moss 
* N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 
* Debco Bark, Port Pots 
* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 
* Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 
$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 02 4739 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 
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ORCHIDACEOUS 
BOOKS 


Specialist supplier of 
ORCHID BOOKS 


ONLY AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


NEW 
“THE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ONCIDIUM” 


by Zelenko/Zelenko/Warshaw, Editor Mark Chase 


1997, 164 pages (152 in colour) 
over 800 colour actual size illustrations 


$320 Postpaid ANYWHERE in Australia 


(Includes Registered Post, Insurance, Postbag & Postage) 
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New Record of Sarcochilus dilatatus F.Muell. in New South Wales. 


Greg Steenbeeke 
40 Alice Street, Grafton NSW 2460 


The species Sarcochilus dilatatus is an Australian endemic orchid, occurring in the upper north-east of 
New South Wales (NSW) and southeastern Queensland, between the Kroombit Tops (Calliope Range), 
inland from Gladstone (Walsh, 1997) and until this discovery had a southern limit of the Richmond River 


(Jones, 1988). 


The habitat is along the coast and lower ranges - 


up to 400m altitude (Weston, 1993) where the 
species occurs as an epiphyte. Experience with 
the species shows that it appears to favour 
Hoop Pine (Araucaria cunninghamii) above all 
other hosts, and germinates on smaller stems 
about 8 to 12 mm diameter, which are in the 
higher, brighter parts of the crown. 


In fact, the largest population of the species | 
have come across (southwest of Bundaberg, 
Queensland) was within a plantation of Hoop 
Pine, a ‘habitat’ which Walsh (1997) also 
considers extremely rich in this otherwise 
uncommon species. Gerry Walsh (1997) in his 
‘A Bit About’ series article on the species gives 
a great synopsis of the species. 


This species is given a national ROTAP code of 
3RC- in Briggs and Leigh (1995). Further 
explanation of the code may be obtained in that 
reference, but in brief it suggests that the 
species is considered rare (R), is known from a 
total range in excess of 100 kilometres (3) and 
is conserved (C), although the adequacy of 
conservation is not determined (-). The species 
is listed as being conserved only in Lamington 
National Park, but the status of that population 
is uncertain, and although recorded from NSW, 
was considered extinct in that state. 


The prior and only collection of the species in 
NSW is listed as being from late September 
1894, in a locality that is now near the centre of 
Lismore (NPWS, 1998). Although listed in 
Weston (1995), Jones (1988) and Bishop (1996) 
as flowering in September and October, the 
slides and records | have of the species were 
almost invariably December, January or 
February. Walsh (1997) supports these 
observations, noting that the southern 
populations (south from Bundaberg) flower from 
November to January, while the northern 
populations (Calliope Range) flower in August 
and September. Bishop (1994) explains that the 
specimen collected in Lismore is not of very 
_ good quality, and identification is difficult, going 
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on to suggest that the identification may be in 
error and the material is actually of the closely 
related S. australis which is close to its northern 
limit in that area (Walsh, 1997). 


As the flowers of S. dilatatus are very 
distinctive, the author’s assumption is that the 
specimen collected in 1894 may not be in 
flower, further suggested by the timing of the 
collection and the fact that the plant would have 
to be a member of the southern populations. 


The author was undertaking surveys of Crown 
lands of the Clarence-Moreton Basin as part of 
a project funded by the San Diego County 
Orchid Society, USA. This project had the intent 
of assessing the status of orchid populations in 
Crown lands with the preferred outcomes being 
a listing of taxa and their distribution in the 
various habitats contained on those lands. This 
information was to assist in decision making 
and management processes for these lands. 


Preliminary assessment of the lands in southern 


‘part of the Grafton Lands District had 


commenced in early October 1998, and a 
number of taxa had been collected for 
identification from the fallen crown of a Hoop 
Pine, where it would have otherwise perished in 
the canopy gap created. One of the plants 
collected was a small Sarcochilus (or related) 
species with mottled and falcate foliage. 
Collected material was later compared to living 
material of Papillilabium beckleri, Peristeranthus 
hillii, Plectorrhiza tridentata, Sarcochilus 
falcatus, S. australis and °S. spathulatus. 
Immediate differences from all these taxa were 
noted, and further confirmation of the taxon 
would be possible when the flowers developing 
on the collected material opened. However, 
insects damaged the material in cultivation, and 
fresh material (preferably with inflorescences) 
was sought at the site of the original collection. 
With great relief, a number of other 
representatives of the taxon were located at the 
site, including one in flower. At this point the 
identification could be confirmed as_ S. 
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dilatatus. This therefore shows that the species 
is extant in NSW, south of Nymboida. This is 
about 150km south-southwest of the original 
collection, and about 60km inland. 


The population found so far is growing on Hoop 
Pine and associated trees in a small patch of 
rainforest surrounded by dry sclerophyll forest. 
It is intended that further surveys will be 
undertaken to assess the extent of the 
population in the region. 


As a result of the current find, the status of 
extinct in NSW needs to be revoked. The author 
would suggest a tentative uncertain rating for 
the conservation status of the populations until 
further assessment of the population extent and 
numbers is conducted. Further examination of 
other areas where Hoop Pine is found in the 
Clarence Catchment (Nymboi-Binderay 
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National Park, Urbenville Pine Plantations and 
Mount Pikapene in particular) are now of 
priority, mainly to establish the status of this 
species in these forests, especially in areas 
where timber harvesting may soon commence. 
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Sarcochilus ceciliae — A Small Orchid with a Big Future 


David Butler 
Green Vista Orchids, 
21 Greenvale Grove, Hornsby NSW 2077 


Many of our small-growing and daintier orchids are becoming increasingly popular with native orchid 
enthusiasts. As perceptions change and backyards shrink, a revival of interest in the diminutive is 
perhaps inevitable. 


A better understanding of cultural requirements also plays a big part in changing our orchid tastes. We 
need to look no further than the colourful Dendrobium cuthbertsonii from New Guinea, a ‘difficult’ gem 
which is becoming popular now that its cultural needs are more widely understood. 


Greater ease of culture of some species orchids could also be due to continuing breeding programs. 
While ‘line-breeding’ of a species is not everyone's cup of tea there are advantages which, though not 
immediately evident, are surely a big plus if pressure is to be taken off wild-collecting. 
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The obvious aim in line-breeding is to improve 
floral display, but along with this often comes a 
greater ease of culture.and increased plant 
vigour. Ever noticed how flask-raised seedlings 
of Dendrobium tetragonum také so readily to 
pot culture? Perhaps if the last couple of 
generations have never seen a tree then 
mounting becomes irrelevant or at least 
optional. 


So how does all this affect Sarcochilus ceciliae? 
Here is a small lithophytic Sarcochilus which 
normally does it quite tough by growing on an 
exposed rock with only native plants and bush 
debris for company. If a plant is taken from the 
wild and given a good home it is often lucky to 
survive. In fact, the more TLC it receives the 
quicker its demise. 


Most cultural instructions have aimed to 
replicate natural conditions, one method being 
to place the plant on a stone in the middle of a 
terracotta saucer, the area surrounding the 
stone being filled with coarse bark and gravel. 
Other methods similarly reflect the need for 
plants to be elevated above the substrate which 
should be able to drain freely. In his excellent 
article ‘A Bit About Sarcochilus ceciliae’, Gerry 
Walsh describes how S. ceciliae will adapt to 
being grown on tree-fern — who would have 
thought! 


One thing is for sure, S. ceciliae is an orchid 
which can completely frustrate one grower 
while another will not understand what the fuss 
is all about. Experienced growers have found 
that flask-raised plants will grow quite happily in 
plastic pots and bark based mixes, provided a 
suitable environment is created and watering is 
controlled. 


It seems fair to say that S. ceciliae is an orchid 
which hates very cold water and is also one 
which will not tolerate being cold and wet. Such 
a condition often leads to total leaf-drop within 
a couple of days although the crown of the 
plant may regenerate should conditions 
become more to its liking. The southern limit for 
S. ceciliae is now slightly south of the Hastings 
River in New South Wales (years ago it was 
found at Peats Ridge). One reason put forward 
for this is that the rain temperature in more 
_ southerly climes may be too low. 
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Culture 

From grower to grower the ‘rules’ for the 

successful cultivation of S. ceciliae seem to be 

very flexible. However, for long-term success, 
the following points stand out: 

e Create an environment with a fair degree of 
humidity and plenty of fresh, moving air. 

e Provide shade, but ensure the plants still 
receive a reasonable amount of light. 

e Water at times of day that allow the crown of 
the plant and foliage to be thoroughly dry by 
night-fall. 

e Water and fertilise regularly during the 
warmer months but treat like a cactus 
during the winter. 

° If potted, use squat pots with plenty of 
drainage holes. Plastic pots are often 
preferred because roots do not adhere to 
plastic as they do to terracotta. 

¢ A potting mix of medium-grade treated bark 
and pebbles seems to suit. Graduate 
proportion of bark/pebbles from mostly 
pebbles in bottom of pot to 50/50 bark and 
pebbles at top. Ensure the mix contains no 
fines. 


In practical terms it may be necessary to situate 
plants on an elevated weld-mesh bench or 
shelf, with a fibreglass roof above. Such a set- 
up assists air movement and gives protection 
from winter rain. Covering the plants and 
keeping them drier in winter seems to allow 


‘them to happily cope with frosty outside 


conditions. 


Allow the potting medium to virtually dry out 
between each watering but when water is 
applied do so sufficiently for the roots to 
become thoroughly engorged, indicated by 
their green appearance. Two or three passes 
with the hose at frequent intervals help achieve 
this. 


Orchids, as a rule, are repotted when in active 
growth. In the case of S. ceciliae this period of 
growth activity occurs during the latter part of 
raceme development and subsequent 
flowering. In the Sydney area racemes are first 
evident in winter and actual flowering extends 
through the summer, the progressive nature of 
flowering resulting in individual plants being in 
bloom for several weeks. 


Experience has shown that strongly growing 
plants of S. ceciliae may be repotted without 
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affecting developing racemes, provided root 
damage does not occur. This is where use of 
terracotta is a disadvantage as roots can 
become quite torn and shredded when plants 
are removed from terracotta pots. In such cases 
it would probably be better to simply place the 
existing pot inside a bigger terracotta pot and 
fill the void with bark and pebbles. 

In regard to the treatment of young seedlings, 
deflasking into community pots seems to work 
well for the first year or so. Plants may even 
flower at this stage giving an indication of 
potential. Progression to tube, 80mm, and 
100mm squat pot size suits, the latter often 
being large enough for quite mature plants. 


Flowering 

Older plants carry a profusion of racemes 
ensuring an eye-catching floral display in 
colours of cerise, mauve/pink, through to pure 
white. Some of the best whites are actually the 
result of selfing coloured forms, white clones 
being quite rare in the wild. Racemes seem to 
take forever to develop but once the first flower 
opens the inflorescence will usually keep 
extending and buds will continue to open for 
several weeks. 


Although most Sarcochilus ceciliae in the wild 
exhibit small, cup-shaped pink flowers, there 
are some outstanding natural forms, such as S. 
ceciliae ‘Lucky Strike’, which have greatly 
enhanced flower colour, quality and size. This 
clone originally came from Castle Hill, behind 
Townsville in north Queensland - which is the 
type locality for the species. From these have 
been bred most of the quality plants seen in 
modern collections. 


Spike habit is initially upright but can become 
quite pendulous as flowering progresses. 
Improvement and sturdiness of raceme is one 
aim in further breeding programs. An interesting 
aspect of the flowering is that keikis (aerial 
plantlets) will occasionally form at the end of 
racemes when flowers have finished. 


Pests 

As with other orchids some degree of vigilance 
is necessary to ensure the plants are pest-free. 
Damage can be swift and debilitating, with 
recovery quite slow. The following have been 
found to cause much damage if unchecked. 


e Scale can quickly invade the plant and is 
often first noticed on the flower racemes. 
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e Dendrobium beetle, the larvae of which eat 
out the crown of each growth, can be quite 
devastating. 


e Grubs eat foliage and racemes. Provided 
they do not eat out the centre of the plant, or 
attack a community pot, damage is generally 
minimal. 


e Slugs and snails can virtually wipe out a 
community pot overnight. 


Information for treatment of these and other 
pests is readily available, but vigilance is always 
the prime requisite when any small, slow- 
growing plant is involved. The result is not 
always bad, however, for when a bug eats out 
the centre of a favourite plant it often 
encourages the plant to grow lots of side- 
shoots. Some of the best clumps of S. ceciliae 
can thank a midnight marauder for doing 
something the grower wanted to do but wasn’t 
game. Growers of S. falcatus will also 
understand this dilemma. 


Hybrids 

In hybridising, S. ceciliae tends to be dominant 
in plant habit and progressive flowering nature 
but not in other characteristics to any great 
extent. 


Over the years some very attractive hybrids 
have resulted and innovative recent hybridising 
has seen the use of parents such as 
Plectorrhiza erecta and Sarcochilus Nicky — the 
former giving unusual orange/pink colours and 
the latter solid purples. Although the small 
flower size of some of these hybrids may not 
appeal to all, they could have a good future as 
parent material. Apart from the potential for 
different colours, their progeny should flower 
over the warmer months at a time when 
Sarcochilus flowers are scarce. 


Those who have not grown Sarcochilus ceciliae 
and its hybrids may care to take up the 
challenge. Growers who tried but failed should 
find the latest flask-raised seedlings much more 
accommodating. Perseverance and success 
will see summertime rewarded by the 
enjoyment of lovely, profusely flowering native 
orchids, which ask for very little but are lavish in 
return. 


Thank you to David Banks for photographing 
the plants from my collection. 


wv 
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grower, David Butler (Green Vista Orchids) D.P. Banks 


Sarcochilus ceciliae var. albus 
(from a selfing of the cultivar Sarcochilus ceciliae ‘Lost World’) 
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grower, David Butler (Green Vista Orchids) : D.P. Banks 
Sarcochilus ceciliae ‘Lost World’ 


grower, David Butler (Green Vista Orchids) D.P. Banks 
Two flowering plants of Sarcochilus ceciliae 
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Notes on Tasmanian Orchidaceae including the Description of Two New 


Species of Thelymitra J.R. & G. Forst. 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 

Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 

P.O. Box 1600, Canberra, ACT, 2601. 


Chiloglottis valida and Caladenia prolata are newly recorded from Tasmania and Thelymitra aggericola 


and T. silena are described as new. 


Key Words 

Orchidaceae, Caladenia prolata, Chiloglottis 
valida, new records, Thelymitra aggericola, T. 
silena, new species, Australian flora, Tasmanian 
flora. 


Introduction 
The Orchidaceae of Tasmania have been the 
subject of a recent detailed study (Jones 1998). 


Specimens received at CANB from John 
Whinray of Flinders Island subsequent to this 
publication have added Caladenia prolata D.L. 
Jones to the state list. A field trip by the author 
to King Island added Chiloglottis valida D.L. 
Jones and in western Tasmania a new species 
of Thelymitra J.R. & G. Forst. was discovered. 
Very shortly after this Hans and Annie Wapstra 
collected material of another new species of 
Thelymitra from Clarke Island. 


Descriptions of these new species and details 
of the new records are presented here. 


Taxonomy 


Thelymitra aggericola D.L. Jones, sp. 
nov., 7. nudae R.Br. affinis, sed statura 


breviore; foliis curvatis; floribus albis vel pallide 
cyaneus; tepalis acuminatis; et lobo post 
antheram posito vadose fisso in margine antico, 
differt. 


Typus: Tasmania, just S. of Rebecca Ck, near 
Temma, 4 Nov. 1998, D.L. Jones 16160, M. 
Garratt, J.E. & A. Wapstra and L. Rubenach 
(holotype CANB, isotypes CANB, AD, HO, 
MEL). 


Glabrous terrestrial herb growing singly. Tubers 
narrowly ovoid to narrowly oblong-ovoid, 6-20 
mm long, 3-6 mm wide, fleshy. Leaf linear- 
lanceolate, 7-15 cm long, 4-8 mm wide, dark 
green, prominently curved, canaliculate, fleshy, 
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ribbed dorsally, apex acute. Scape 5-14 cm tall, 
slender, green, 1-5-flowered. Sterile bracts 2 or 
3, narrowly lanceolate, 15-30 mm long, 4-6 mm 
wide, closely sheathing, acute to acuminate. 
Fertile bracts lanceolate, 6-13 mm long, 4-7 mm 
wide, closely sheathing, acuminate. Pedicels 2- 
4 mm long, slender. Ovary narrowly obovoid, 5- 
8 mm long,- 2-3 mm wide. Flowers opening 
freely, 24-28 mm diam., the interior whitish to 
very pale blue, unspotted, the exterior of the 
sepals greenish. Dorsal sepa! narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, 9-13 mm long, 4-4.5 mm wide, 
acuminate. Lateral sepals narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, 9-138 mm long, 3.5-4 mm wide, 
acuminate. Petals narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 8- 
12 mm long, 4-4.5 mm wide, acuminate. 
Labellum ovate-lanceolate, 7-10 mm long, 4- 
4.5 mm wide, apex acute to acuminate. Column 
porrect from the end of the ovary, 5-6 mm long, 
2.3-2.6 mm wide, white with a pale yellow or 
light brown apex, sometimes with a light brown 
collar; post-anther lobe elongate, obliquely 
erect, tubular, narrowed basally and expanded 
distally into a rounded hood, shallowly cleft 
anteriorly, the dorsal .surface smooth or 
shallowly grooved; auxiliary lobes absent; 
lateral arms erect, incurved close to the anterior 
of the post-anther lobe, with an abbreviated, 
relatively dense, mop-like terminal tuft of white 
hairs, the individual trichomes c. 1.3 mm long. 
Anther ovate, c. 2.5 mm long, c. 3 mm wide, 
with a prominent rostrum. Pollinarium c. 1.8 mm 
long; viscidium elliptic, c. 0.3 mm long; pollinia 
white, mealy. Stigma quadrate, c. 2.5 mm long, 
c. 2.3 mm wide, margins irregular. Capsule not 


‘seen. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and ecology 

Endemic to western Tasmania where currently 
known from a narrow near-coastal strip 
between Marrawah and Temma, but probably 
extending further south as suitable habitat 
occurs there. Grows in shallow soil in pockets 
and crevices of rocky outcrops and 
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occasionally in heathland with rocky underlying 
strata. Soils are dark sandy loams. Altitude: 3- 
30 m. Flowering period: October and 
November. 


Notes 

This species is characterised by short habit; 
curved leaves; relatively large, freely opening, 
white to very pale blue flowers; acuminate 
perianth segments; and, an elongate, tubular, 
obliquely erect post-anther lobe which is 
shallowly cleft on the anterior margin. 

A distinctive species which is often locally 
common on rocky outcrops close to the coast. 
The perianth segments expand readily on warm 
days. 


Conservation status 
Locally common and conserved. 


Etymology 

From the Latin, agger, heap, mound and -cola, 
dweller, in reference to the habitat on rocky 
outcrops. 


Specimens examined 

TASMANIA: c. 3 km E. of West Point, 5 Nov. 
1990, Jones 6995 & Broers (CANB); Rebecca 
Ck, 5 Nov. 1990, Jones 7033 & Broers (CANB); 
Couta Rocks, 3 Nov. 1998, Jones 16126 et al 
(CANB); c. 8.7 km S. of Arthur R. bridge, 4 Nov. 
1998, Jones 16134 et al (CANB); c. 10.7 km S. 
of Arthur R. bridge, 4 Nov. 1998, Jones 16141 
et al (CANB); 11.2 km S. of Arthur R. bridge, 4 
Nov. 1998, Jones 16149 et al (CANB). 


KKEKREREKREKREKREKERERERERER 


Thelymitra silena D.L. Jones, sp. nov., T. 


aristatae Lindl. affinis, sed foliis late 
canaliculatis; floribus pallide caeruleis, tarde 
aperientibus; tepalis latis; lobo post-antheram 
posito marginibus anticis incurvis, irregulariter 
dentatis; et caespitibus pilorum columnam 
complectentibus prorsum curvatis, differt. 


Typus: Tasmania, Clarke Island, flat at foot of 
Green Hill, 12 Nov. 1998, UE & A. Wapstra 
(ORG 1870) (holotype CANB, isotypes AD, HO, 
MEL). 


Glabrous terrestrial herb growing singly or in 
groups of two or three. Tubers not seen. Leaf 
broadly lanceolate, 12-20 cm long, 25-35 mm 
wide, green to yellowish green, broadly 
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channelled, very thick and fleshy, ribbed 
dorsally, apex acute to subacute. Scape 30-55 
cm tall, 6-10 mm diam., stout, 5-15-flowered. 
Sterile bracts 2 or 3, lanceolate, 3-12 cm long, 
10-22 mm wide, closely sheathing, acute to 
acuminate, apex often uncinate. Fertile bracts 
ovate-lanceolate, 12-35 mm long, 4-12 mm 
wide, closely sheathing, acuminate. Pedicels 4- 
10 mm long, slender. Ovary narrowly obovoid, 
8-14 mm long, 3-4 mm wide. Flowers opening 
tardily, 30-35 mm diam., the interior and exterior 
pale blue, unspotted. Perianth segments very 
fleshy. Dorsal sepal narrowly obovate- 
lanceolate, 17-19 mm long, 10-14 mm wide, 
apiculate. Lateral sepals narrowly obovate- 
lanceolate, 17-19 mm long, 9-11 mm wide, 
subacute. Petals obovate, 14-16 mm long, 8-10 
mm wide, obtuse. Labellum obovate, 14-16 mm 
long, 8-10 mm wide, obtuse. Co/umn porrect 
from the end of the ovary, 8-9 mm long, 5-5.5 
mm wide, cream to white with a light brown 
apex; post-anther lobe globose, deeply cleft 
anteriorly, the margins of the cleft irregularly 
toothed, the dorsal surface smooth; auxiliary 
lobes absent; lateral arms column-embracing, 
curved inwards in front of the column, with 
apical mop-like terminal hair tufts; trichomes c. 
1.3 mm long, filiform, white. Pollinarium c. 2.3 


. mm long; viscidium abortive; pollinia white, 


mealy. Stigma somewhat vestigial, quadrate, c. 
2 mm long, c. 3 mm wide, margins irregular. 
Capsules broadly obovoid, 16-20 mm long, 9- 
12 mm wide, green, slightly pruinose. Fig. 2. 


Distribution and ecology 

Known only from Clarke Island in Bass Strait, 
Tasmania. An orchid of this size is not easily 
overlooked and the species, which is 
unreported elsewhere, may well be endemic to 
the island. 


According to J.E.Wapstra the species grows in 
sedgeland dominated by large tussocks of 
Gahnia sp. with scattered shrubs including 
Leptospermum scoparium, Melaleuca gibbosa, 
Hakea sp. and Goodenia ovata. Soils are dark 
sandy/peaty loams. Altitude: 10-30 m. 
Flowering period: October and November. 
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Notes 

This species may have been discovered on 
Clarke Island in 1979 by John Whinray (pers. 
comm.), although the specimen from that 
collection lodged at CANB (flat S. of Sandy 
Lagoon, 16 Nov. 1979, Whinray 2525) is not 
robust and has differences in the column to the 
species described here. Fresh material of T. 
silena, upon which this description is based, 
was located by Hans and Annie Wapstra during 
a 1998 visit to the island in search of Caladenia 
brachyscapa G.W.Carr. 


Thelymitra silena is characterised by robust 
habit; large, very thick and fleshy, broadly 
channelled leaves; large, tardily opening pale 
blue flowers; broad perianth segments; very 
wide column; globose post-anther lobe with 
incurved, irregularly toothed anterior margins; 
and, column-embracing hair tufts which curve 
in front of the column. 


Thelymitra silena has obvious relationships with 
T. aristata Lindl. (with which it is sympatric) and 
T. grandiflora Fitzg. from South Australia. All 
three species are robust sun orchids with large 
ribbed leaves, large loose bracts and tall 
floriferous scapes bearing large flowers. 
Thelymitra aristata and T. grandiflora both have 
porrect to erect hair tufts (curving in front of the 
column in T. silena). T. aristata can be 
immediately distinguished by its thin, erect, 
deeply toothed post-anther lobe. The post- 
anther lobe of T. grandiflora is strongly curved 
so that it appears to be semi-circular when 
viewed from the side. In the field 7. aristata and 
T. silena can be distinguished by flower colour, 
those of T. aristata being dark blue and those of 
T. silena light blue. These differences are 
obvious even in bud (J.E Wapstra pers. comm.). 


Thelymitra silena has a much reduced stigma 
which when considered with other characters 
such as tardily opening flowers, abortive 
viscidium and mealy pollen, strongly suggests 
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autogamy. The new species may well. be an 
example of speciation following adaptation to a 
restricted island habitat. 


Conservation status 
Locally common and conserved in a Nature 
Reserve on Clarke Island. 


Etymology 

From the Latin, silenus, a bearded, bald, 
woodland god, in reference to the column 
which resembles an idol or deity. 


Specimen examined 

TASMANIA: Clarke Island, W. side of Sandy 
Lagoon, 11 Nov. 1998, H. & A. Wapstra (ORG 
1827) (CANB). 


HKKKKEKRKKERERERERERERERER 


New Records 


Chiloglottis valida D.L. Jones, Austral. Orch. 
Res. 2: 43-44, fig. 54 (1991). 

TASMANIA: King Island, Pegarah Rd, 26 Oct. 
1998, D.L. Jones 15910 & M. Garratt (CANB). 


Caladenia prolata D.L. Jones, Austral. Orch. 
Res. 2: 30-31, fig. 35(1991). 

TASMANIA: Flinders Island, Bouldery Gully, 
Strzelecki Peaks, 12 Nov. 1998, J. Whinray 
(ORG 1876) (CANB). 
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2mm 


Thelymitra aggericola, Rebecca Creek - Tasmania. 
D.L. Jones 16160 (from the type collection), Fig. 1. 
a. plant; b. flower from front; c. column from front, hair tufts removed; d. column from side; 
e. column from rear; f. hair tuft from side; g. anther cap from above. 
Drawing 13/11/1998 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Thelymitra silena, Green Hill, Clarke Island - Tasmania. 
J.E. & A. Wapstra {ORG 1810} (from the type collection), Fig. 2. 
a. plant; b. column from front, hair tufts removed; c. column from side; 
d. column from rear; e. hair tuft from side; f. anther cap from above. 
Drawing 17/11/1998 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Caladenia actensis (Orchidaceae), a New Species from the 


Australian Capital Territory 


Abstract 


David L. Jones & Mark A. Clements 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 


P.O. Box 1600, Canberra, A.C.T., 2601, Australia. 


Caladenia actensis, known only from dry sclerophyll forest in the Mt Ainslie-Mt Majura area of the 
Canberra region, Australian Capital Territory, is described as new. 


Introduction 

Over the last 10 years the Orchidaceae of the 
Australian Capital Territory (ACT) and adjacent 
areas of the Southern Tablelands of New South 
Wales have been the subject of extensive field 
collections and examination of relevant 
herbarium specimens, with the aim of 
producing a comprehensive orchid flora of the 
region. A rare species of Caladenia, apparently 
restricted to the ACT, is described here as new. 


Methods 

All types or photographs of types of taxa 
relevant to this study have been examined. 
Herbarium collections (spirit and dried) were 
studied from AD, CANB, MEL and NSW. 
Measurements given in the description are from 
living plants. 


Taxonomy 


Caladenia actensis D.L. Jones & M.A. 
Clem., sp. nov. , 

C. concinnae (Rupp) D.L. Jones & M.A. Clem. 
affinis, sed segmentis perianthii pendulis 
acuminatis rubescentibus vel osmophoris 
sepalinis brevissimis; labello late ovato-cordato 
marginibus integris vel calli marginalibus paucis 
brevissimis; et labelli lamina callis confertis 2-3 
mm longis lineari-clavatis ornata, differt. 


Typus: Australian Capital Territory: Mount 
Ainslie, 13 October 1998, D.L. Jones 15850 
(holo CANB, iso NSW, MEL). 


Hirsute terrestrial herb growing singly or in small 
loose groups. Leaf lanceolate, 4-9 cm long, 0.6- 
0.8 cm wide, dull green; base purple-blotched; 
trichomes dense on both surfaces, a mixture of 
patent, transparent, eglandular trichomes to 6 
mm long and glandular trichomes to 2 mm long. 
Scape 8-14 cm tall, wiry, densely hirsute, with a 
mixture of transparent, eglandular trichomes to 
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5 mm long and short glandular trichomes. 
Sterile bracts spreading to sheathing, narrowly 
oblong-lanceolate, 12-18 mm long, 3-4.5 mm 
wide, acuminate, involute, externally hirsute. 
Floral bracts closely sheathing, narrowly ovate- 
lanceolate, 8-16 mm long, 4-7 mm wide, 
acuminate, externally shortly hirsute. Flower(s) 
1 or 2, 1.2-2 cm diam, greenish, heavily marked 
with red to crimson lines and _ suffusions; 
labellum green with a maroon apex or wholly 
dark maroon, with purplish calli; column 
translucent green with reddish markings. Dorsal 
sepal erect to recurved, 17-25 mm long, 2-2.5 
mm wide, linear-oblong in the proximal three- 
quarters, then tapered to an acuminate point, a 
few glands often present in a much reduced 
osmophore. Lateral sepals obliquely to strongly 
deflexed, 17-25 mm long, 2.5-3 mm _ wide, 
lanceolate in proximal three-quarters then as for 
the dorsal sepal, the tips often incurved. Petals 
obliquely deflexed, 12-16 mm long, 1.8-3 mm 


‘ wide, lanceolate, acuminate, the tips often 


incurved. Labellum articulated on a short claw 
c. 0.8 mm long, c. 1.8 mm wide. Lamina 
obscurely three-lobed, broadly ovate to ovate- 
cordate in outline when flattened, 9-12 mm 
long, 8-10 mm wide, curved; apex recurved. 
Lateral lobes 2-3 mm wide, spreading; margins 
entire. Mid-lobe deltate in outline when 
flattened, bluntly acute, entire or the basal 
margins with 1-6 pairs of short, blunt, 
decrescent teeth. Lamina calli in four or six 
rows, extending well onto the mid-lobe, dark 
reddish purple, most calli stalked but those 
towards the apex sessile. Basal calli 4, erect, c. 
2.5-3 mm long, stalked, clavate. Longest lamina 
calli c. 2 mm long, linear-clavate. Column 8-11 
mm long, c. 4.5 mm wide, recurved in the 
proximal third then incurved, narrowly winged; 
basal glands ovoid, c. 2 mm long, c. 0.7 mm 
wide, yellow. Anther c. 2.5 mm long, c. 2.5 mm 
wide, green; rostrum linear, c. 0.5 mm long. 
Pollinia four, c. 2.5 mm long, deltate, flat, yellow, 
mealy. Stigma c. 2.5 mm wide, elliptical, 
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sunken. Capsule erect, obovoid, 8-12 mm long, 
3-5 mm wide. Fig. 1. 

Distribution and ecology 

Apparently endemic to the Australian Capital 
Territory where currently restricted to the Mount 
Ainslie - Mount Majura region. An old record 
from the Canberra suburb of Aranda (to the 
west of Black Mountain), seen by us in the 
collection of CANB, cannot be relocated. 
Caladenia actensis grows on slopes in dry 
sclerophyll forest dominated by Eucalyptus 
pauciflora Sieber ex Sprengel and E. rossii R. 
Baker & H.G. Smith, amid a groundcover of 
grasses, forbs and low shrubs; occasionally 
also among rocks. The soil is a shallow gravelly 
brown clay loam. 


Recognition 

The new species is part of a complex of taxa 
surrounding C. concinna (Rupp) D.L. Jones & 
_M.A. Clem. and CC. toxochila_ Tate. 
Morphologically it has some affinities with C. 
concinna but can be immediately distinguished 
by its flower colour which is mostly reddish 
from heavy suffuse colouration of the perianth 
segments (C. concinna is usually apple green, 
but also can be reddish, with maroon in the 
labellum); the labellum of C. actensis is green 
with red central stripes (C. concinna is green 
with a maroon mid-lobe). The two species are 
also. morphologically distinct;  perianth 
segments obliquely decurved to strongly 
decurved and appearing pendulous in C. 
actensis; (spreading to semi-drooping in C. 
concinna) with acuminate tips or very short, 
almost vestigial sepalline osmophores (all 
specimens of C. concinna examined have 
prominent sepalline osmophores); labellum with 
entire margins or a few very short marginal 
teeth (3-7 pairs of distinct marginal calli in C. 
concinna); and, densely crowded, linear-clavate 
labellum teeth (hardly crowded and capitate in 
C. concinna). Caladenia concinna occurs in the 
Central Western Slopes and South Western 
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Plains of inland NSW where it grows in Callitris 
woodland and ironbark forest, usually in sparse 
shrubby understorey. 


Notes 

Several searches conducted in other sites of 
apparently suitable habitat in the ACT and 
adjacent areas of NSW have failed to reveal 
further populations of this species, which 
appears to be of very restricted occurrence. 
The most significant population consists of 
about 80 plants. The species is insect- 
pollinated and the vector is apparently present 
at this site as many plants formed capsules in 
the 1998 season. 


Conservation status 

Known from two populations, totalling about 
100 plants, which are included in part of 
Canberra Nature Park; suggest 2V by the 
criteria of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
From the acronym for the Australian Capital 
Territory and -ensis, origin or place. 


Specimens examined 

Australian Capital Territory: Mt Ainslie, Oct. 
1969, Appleby (CANB); 6 Oct. 1992, Broers 315 
& Jones (CANB); ibid, 2 Oct. 1992, Clements 
7994 (CANB). 
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Caladenia actensis, Mt. Ainslie - ACT. 
(M.A. Clements 7994 & C.H. Broers 315), Fig. 1. 
a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 

e. labellum from side; f. longitudinal section of labellum; g. column from front; h. column from side; 
i. gland at column base; j. pollinium; k. dorsal sepal; I. lateral sepal; m. petal; n. two apices of lateral 
sepals, one with an osmophore; o. ovary trichomes; p. leaf and stem trichomes. 

Drawing 2/10/1992 by D.L. Jones.© 
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M.A. Clements M.A. Clements 
Caladenia actensis Caladenia concinna. 
from Mt. Ainslie, ACT (from the type site) from Nerranderra Range, NSW 


” H. Wapstra H. Wapstra 
Thelymitra aggericola Thelymitra silena 
from Arthur River, Tasmania from Green Hill, Clarke Island, Tasmania 
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From the Editor...... 

Well, | have just returned from almost two months 
in the United States of America and Canada on 
another orchid lecture tour, in conjunction with 
the World Orchid Conference. Sadly, there were 
not many Australasian orchids species (or 
hybrids) benched in Vancouver. Actually there 
were not enough to write even a short note about! 
This issue completes Volume 12. (The index will 
be an insert with the next issue.) Firstly, | am 
extremely proud of the 576 pages | have 
presented for our readers. There has been a 
balance between terrestrials and epiphytes, 
species and hybrids, culture and scientific plus a 
full range of genera have been covered. 
Australian orchids are. not the only ones 
represented, as there have been papers on taxa 
from New Zealand, New Caledonia, New Guinea 
and the Pacific Islands. A total of 42 new orchid 
taxa have been described in this volume. This is 
more than all the previous volumes put together. 
This has further enhanced the international 
reputation of The Orchadian. 

Many people have commented on how the 
editorial content and photographic quality of the 


magazine has improved substantially. | was 
obviously quite honoured (and surprised) when | 
received a letter from ANOS Council recently 
stating “....many see your work as Editor of The 
Orchadian as the high point in ANOS’s 36 year 
history.” Certainly the move to larger, clearer 
photographic images has been welcomed. | must 
be doing something right, as | was recently 
approached and subsequently appointed Editor 
of the Australian Orchid Review. 

| have a number of people to thank for their total, 
unwavering support. These individuals have 
played a significant part in the success of The 
Orchadian, which has led to an increase in 
membership - for the first time in many years. 
Sincere thanks to Graeme Banks, David Butler, 
Mark Clements, Jim Cootes, Len Field, Ron 
Formby, Michael Harrison, David Jones, Bill 
Lavarack, Alan Logan, Bob & Janet Napier, John 
Riley, Ruth Rudkin, Darryl Smedley, David 
Titmuss and Gerry Walsh. Thank you, | look 
forward to presenting Volume 13. 


David P. Banks 
dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 
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grower, David Banks (Hills District Orchids) 


Dockrillia (pugioniformis x fairfaxii) 
Natural hybrid from Comboyne, New South Wales. 
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Natural Hybrids within the Genus Dockrillia in Australia 


Gerry Smee 
3 Bark Place, Kings Langley NSW 2147 


gjsmee@ozemail.com.au 


One of the main purposes of this paper was to assemble and collate as much information as possible 
on putative natural hybrids within the genus Dockrillia, confined to mainland Australia. 


1. What follows is obviously incomplete due to 
a number of reasons: 

2. Plants which have been discovered but not 
reported. 

3. Plants are still being discovered and could 
be located in the future. 

4. Unknown sources of information not 
available to the author. 


The genus Dockrillia consists of thirty taxa 
confined mainly to Australia, New Guinea, New 
Caledonia and some Pacific Islands. The name 
Dockrillia commemorates Mr. Alick William 
Dockrill, although Brieger who first used the 
name to accommodate the terete leaved 
Dendrobium species in 1981 used the feminine 
rather than the masculine Latin gender in 
forming the name. 


Clements and Jones (1996a) support Brieger’s 
treatment of Dockrillia and state that: “Our 
studies on mycorrhizal fungal associations, 
reproductive biology, embryology, protocorm 
morphology, pollination, floral morphology and 
vegetative habit support the narrower 
interpretation of this group of orchids. This view 
is supported by cladistic analysis.” 


A list of the currently known taxa in the genus 
Dockrillia was published by Clements and 
Jones (1996b) in The Orchadian. Sixty percent 
of taxa are found in Australia. There are two 
described naturally occurring hybrids in the 
genus Dockrillia: Dockrillia X foederata and 
Dockrillia X grimesii. 


Among the characteristics which set the genus 
Dockrillia apart from other related genera are: 
1. The absence of pseudobulbs. 

2. Hard, tough, creeping, wiry branching stems 
or rhizome connecting the leaves. 

3. General pendant or cascading habit. 

4. Fleshy, terete leaves in which food and 
water is stored. 

5. Flowers which appear at the junction of the 
stem and leaf. New growth also commences 
at this point. 

6. Flowers are often reversed, that is, the 
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labellum is uppermost. 

7. Labellum is attached to the apex only of the 
column foot. 

8. Petals are almost as long as the dorsal 
sepal, but narrower. 


During my research | found that there was 
information on fifteen naturally occurring 
hybrids in the genus Dockrillia: 


¢ Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. striolata 

¢ Dockrillia (pugioniformis x striolata) x D. 
pugioniformis 

¢ = Dockrillia cucumerina x D. bowmanii’ 

e¢ = Dockrillia nugentii x D. racemosa 

¢ Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. mortii 

¢ Dockrillia schoenina x D. mortii 

¢ = Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. fairfaxii 

¢ Dockrillia teretifolia x D. linguiformis 

¢ Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. linguiformis 

¢ Dockrillia dolichophylla x D. schoenina 

¢ Dockrillia cucumerina x D. linguiformis 

¢ Dockrillia schoenina x D. pugioniformis 

¢ Dockrillia teretifolia x D. striolata 

e¢ Dockrillia X grimesii 

e Dockrillia X foederata 


Thirteen of these hybrids can be verified. 


There is apparently some degree of interfertility 
between most species in the genus Dockrillia at 
least with those on the Australian mainland. 
Wallace (1979) asked the question “why are 
hybrids between members of this group so 
uncommon or why introgression is not more 
extensive.” He noted that orchid species 
isolation mechanisms. include: lack of 
interfertility; geographical separation or 
allopatricity; ecological separation and 
phenological isolation. However he discounted 
these and concluded that: “the maintenance of 
Species integrity must relate to some aspect of 
pollinator behaviour” either pollinator specificity 
or to do with some aspect of the pollinator 
mechanism. He concluded: “Unfortunately, our 
knowledge here is quite deficient.” 
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The naming of natural hybrids is of interest. 
Greatwood, Hunt, Cribb and Stewart (1993) in 
The Handbook on Orchid Nomenclature and 
Registration define how natural hybrids of 
orchids should be named. 


“The nomenclature and typography of natural 
interspecific hybrids follows that of species, 
except that a multiplication sign (x) precedes 
the second term of the name, which is called a 
“collective epithet”. The collective epithet must 
be in Latin form and published with a Latin 
description. The generic name and the 
collective epithet together constitute the 
“collective name” for the natural hybrid.” For 
example: Dockrillia X foederata. 


However, if a natural hybrid is, or has been, 
also raised artificially then the following 
provisions apply: 


1. If the first cultivar of the grex blooms after a 
botanist has described and published a Latin 
collective name for a natural hybrid between the 
same two species, then the epithet to be used 
for the grex is the same as the collective epithet 
for the natural hybrid. As Corrigan and Harrison 
(1996) rightly indicate in the case of 
Dendrobium X grimesii = Dendrobium Virginia 
Jupp. 


White and Summerhayes described the species 
Dendrobium grimesii in 1934. Later, when this 
orchid was recognised as a natural hybrid 
between Dendrobium  teretifolium — var. 
fasciculatum and Dendrobium linguiforme var. 
nugentii a large X was added to indicate the 
hybrid nature of this taxon. When Noel Jupp 
registered his cross between Dendrobium 
linguiforme and Dendrobium teretifolium in 
1969 as Virginia Jupp it was accepted by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. As the name 
Dendrobium X grimesii was in existence and is 
the correct name the synonym Dendrobium 
Virginia Jupp should be suppressed. 


2. If a grex is raised and registered before the 
time that a botanist describes and publishes a 
collective epithet for a natural hybrid between 
the same two species, then the following 
provisions apply: 


(a) If the grex epithet is not in Latin form, the 
collective epithet for the naturally occurring 
hybrid will be different and in Latin form. 
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(b) If the grex epithet is in Latin form and is 
validly published and available, then the 
collective epithet to be applied to the natural 
hybrid is the same as the grex epithet in Latin 
form already registered. 


When a natural hybrid is given a scientific name 
in accordance with the International Code of 
Botanic Nomenclature, it has the effect - as 
Corrigan and Harrison (1996) point out - of 
raising the taxon to the status of a species. “As 
such it is ranked above the level of a hybrid 
even though it may be recognised as being the 
result of a cross between two species.” They 
continue: “A hybrid so nominated presumably 
should demonstrate stability in its floral 
characteristics, and should occur often enough 
throughout the range of the parent species to 
conclude that it will appear on a regular, if 
infrequent, basis”. 


To distinguish man made examples of hybrids 
from clones of natural origin, examples of 
natural hybrids possibly should be written with 
a large cross (multiplication sign) between the 
generic and the specific epithet, for example, 
Dendrobium X Duffy. In any case full historical 
details should be maintained on the plant label 
so that information is not lost. 


Eight of the putative natural hybrids have been 
registered as hybrids with the Royal 
Horticultural Society (within the genus 
Dendrobium) and given horticultural names. 
1. D. teretifolium x D. linguiforme 

=D. Virginia Jupp (Jupp, 1969) 
2. D. cucumerinum x D. mortii 


= D. Limestone (Skillicorn, 1985) 
3. D. schoeninum x D. mortii 
= D. |da Mary (Skillicorn, 1985) 


4. D. pugioniforme x D. striolatum 

=D. Duffy — (Skillicorn, 1984) 
5. D. schoeninum x D. teretifolium 

=D. Jiggi (Brandon, 1983) 
6. D. schoeninum x D. pugioniforme 

= D. Aussie Cascade (Spence, 1983) 
7. D. pugioniforme x D. mortii 

= D. Dainty Cascades (Upton, 1984) 
8. D. pugioniforme x D. fairfaxii 

= D. Comboyne (Banks, 1998) 
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wephga» (RTITETCS ages shy 
The Orchadian (1965) 
1(10):118. 


Pers. comm. Steve Clemesha 


Location 
Mount Glorious, 
Queensland 


Found By 


| Steve Clemesha| 4 
& Bill Mitchell 


Reported as Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum X Dendrobium beckleri 
Later known as Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum X Dendrobium schoeninum 
Man made hybrid Dendrobium Jiggi. Registered by Brandon, 1983. 


This natural hybrid was found by Steve Clemesha 
and Bill Mitchell on Mount Glorious in May, 1964. 
Only one plant was found on a fairly steep slope 
in rainforest. It grew on a tree that had fallen 
against other trees, so it was standing at an 
angle. Clemesha (Pers. comm.) recognised it by 
its intermediate habit. The leaves were longer and 
thinner than Dockrillia schoenina and _ faintly 
ribbed. “It stood out as obviously different.” 
Clemesha and Mitchell searched nearly all day for 
other hybrids but were unsuccessful although 
Dockrillia. dolichophylla & Dockrillia schoenina 
were common in the area. Clemesha (Pers. 
comm.). The flowers which appeared a few years 
later were disappointing. It was not free 
flowering, only two or three, were whitish in colour 


with a few coloured veins. (Clemesha, Pers. 
comm.) 


| was not able to find any other information on this 
natural hybrid and Clemesha was unaware of any 
other discoveries of the natural hybrid. 


The taxon found by Clemesha and Mitchell is the 
only one reported. Isolated specimens are likely 
as the range of the parent species are reasonably 
extensive, particularly for. Dockrillia schoenina. 
From Lismore, NSW (28.75 degrees South) to 
Nambour, Qld. (26.75 degrees South) is the 
sympatric range for the parent species. 


Status: Rare, localised. 


KKKKKKEKKKKEKKEKEEKRERERE 


Dockrillia teretifolia X Dockrillia linguiformis 


Location 


Found By 


No. of Plants 


ni Sussex Inlet, i} 
NSW 


~ Roger Phillips _ 3 


Roger Phillips 


Reported as Dendrobium teretifolium X Dendrobium linguiforme 


Roger Phillips found this rare putative natural 
hybrid in May, 1989 at Sussex Inlet, New South 
Wales. The plants were growing on the sheoak, 
Casuarina glauca, and the growth habit stood out 


as being obviously different. (Phillips Pers. 
comm.) 
When the genus Dockrillia was formed 


Dendrobium linguiforme var. nugentii was given 
specific status, separating it from Dendrobium 
linguiforme. Thereby, this division makes Roger 
Phillips’ discovery of Dockrillia linguiformis X 
Doctkrillia teretifolia a different taxon from 
Dockrillia X grimesii which is a natural hybrid 
between Dockrillia calamiformis (as Dendrobium 
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calamiforme or Dendrobium teretifolium var. 
fasciculatum) and Dockrillia nugentii (as 
Dendrobium linguiforme var nugentii). 


Prior to the genus Dockrillia being formed, 
Phillips’ discovery had extended the range of 
Dendrobium X grimesii by 3,000 kilometres. 


This hybrid grows from one main stem unlike 
Dockrillia teretifolia and cascades down. 


' The leaves look like the leaves of Dockrillia 


teretifolia, however, they are not as long but 
thicker and have a tendency to grow upwards, 
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but later succumb to gravity. It flowers later than 
Dockrillia teretifolia (mid October) with the flowers 
midway between the parents, but more towards 
Dockrillia teretifolia. The eight to ten off white to 
creamy flowers with a lot of red streaking are well 
spread on the raceme. 


It is very floriferous like Dockrillia teretifolia. 
(Phillips Pers. comm.) Of the three plants found 
only one survived and is now in Gerry Walsh’s 
collection. 


Status: Uncommon, localised. Could be 
widespread due to the sympatric range of parent 
species. 


KKKKKKKEKKEREKREKERERE 


Dockrillia nugentii X Dockrillia racemosa 


Location 


Found By 


No. of Plants Remarks 


Atherton Tableland 
Milanda. Qld. 


Bruce Gray 


2-3 Lavarack & Gray 
Tropical Orchids 


of Australia (1985) 


Atherton Tableland 
Qld. 


Ross Maidment 
(or his father) 


Pers. Comm. 
David Banks 


Reported as Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum X Dendrobium beckleri 
Later known as Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum X Dendrobium schoeninum 
Man made hybrid Dendrobium Jiggi. Registered by Brandon, 1983. 


A rare taxon found only in the south-eastern area 
of the Atherton Tableland. “The plants of this 
taxon so far recorded were all growing ... on 
rainforest trees in exposed situations ... that also 
supported several plants of Dendrobium 
linguiforme and Dendrobium racemosum and 
they were, in all their parts, intermediate 
between these two species.” Lavarack & Gray 
(1985) 


The flowering season for this taxon is between 


August and September. 


This is all the information | could obtain on this 
hybrid, although | did see a clone grown by Neil 
Finch (Pers. comm.) who said it was an original 
piece. Finch obtained this clone from a grower in 
Port Macquarie. The plant was not in flower when 
| saw it. 


David Banks was given a piece of a plant 
collected by Ross Maidment (of Arambeem 
Orchids, Qld.) or his father. A division of this plant 
is being grown by Darryl Smedley. 


Status: Localised, uncommon. 


KEKKKKKKKREKEKRKKKKKE 
Dockrillia pugioniformis X Dockrillia mortii 


Location 
Bellinger River 
Ranges near 
Coffs Harbour, NSW 
Blackall Range 
Caloundra, Qld. 
Goomburra near 
Warwick, Qld. 
Allyn River, NSW 


7 Found By 
Len Archer 


Remarks 


~The Orchadian (1965) 
1(10):124 


| No. of Plants 


The Orchadian (1970) 
3(7):88 


Roy Ford © 


Joyce Leyden 


____|_ Sheila Suley 
Ron Howlett { 


Reported as Dendrobium pugioniforme X 
Dendrobium tenuissimum 
Later as Dendrobium pugioniforme X 
Dendrobium mortii 
Man made hybrid Dendrobium Dainty Cascades. 
Registered by Upton, 1984. 
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This unnamed putative natural hybrid was 
originally found by Len Archer in 1962 in the 
ranges in the Bellinger River District. Dockrill 
(1969) recorded this find stating that: “Its 
characteristics are in every way intermediate 
between the two parents.” Clemesha (1965) 
describing this plant states: “Its roots are reddish 
like those of Dendrobium tenuissimum and the 
leaves . . . instead of being conical and ribbed are 
flattened or three angled like those of 
Dendrobium pugioniforme. The flowers are similar 
to those of Dendrobium tenuissimum and have a 
beautifully marked labellum. Ford (1970) does not 
offer a description of the plant he found near the 
Blackall Range to the west of Caloundra. 
Grundon (1980) in describing the plant found by 
Joyce Leyden and Sheila Suley states that: “The 
plant has characteristics which appear 
intermediate between Dendrobium pugioniforme 
and Dendrobium tenuissimum. The overall 
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vegetative appearance is that of a heavy 
specimen of Dendrobium tenuissimum. The roots 
and stem favour Dendrobium tenuissimum but 
the leaves are a mixture of characteristics of both 
parents. Some are thicker than those of 
Dendrobium tenuissimum but of the same shape, 
being about 70mm long, ribbed and pointed. 
Other leaves are quite smaller, looking like a thin, 
narrow Dendrobium pugioniforme leaf. The 
flowers which are produced in October and 
November resemble Dendrobium tenuissimum in 
shape, colouring and markings. The overall width 
of the flowers was about 30mm.” 


The plant found by Ron Howlett near the Allyn 
River in 1980, like the Archer plant, has a beautiful 
labellum, a lovely purple. Leaves oval shaped in 
cross section. 


Status: Isolated specimens, widespread. 


HRKKKKKEKREKREKRERERERER 


Dockrillia pugioniformis X Dockrillia fairfaxii 


Location 


Found By 


No. of Plants Remarks 


Comboyne 
Plateau, NSW 


David Banks 1 


Pers. comm. David Banks 
Pers. comm. Darryl Smedley 


Reported as Dendrobium pugioniforme X Dendrobium teretifolium var. fairfaxii 
Man made hybrid. Dendrobium Comboyne. Registered by Banks, 1998. 


Literally ‘found’ by David Banks who purchased 
the plant from a roadside plant stall on the 
Comboyne Plateau. Banks was told all plants for 
sale had been recently collected it in the area. 
Banks recognised one plant as being different as 
the leaves were flattened: The plant is 
intermediate in all aspects between the parents 
with the leaf being flattened, between 20 to 25 cm 
in length and 7 mm in diameter. The flower is a 


pale greenish colour, the labellum white with 
purplish maroon markings. Banks (Pers. comm.). 
It flowers late spring and the flowers last 
approximately two weeks. Smedley 
comm.) 


(Pers. 


Status: Rare. Could be widespread due to the 
sympatric range of parent species. 


HKHRKKKKEKREREKERERERER 


Dockrillia X foederata 


Location Found By 


No. of Plants Remarks 


Aeroglen J Dyson - Holland 


Cairns 


14 St. Cloud 1955 North 


Queensland Naturalist 
23(111):2-4 
Pers. comm. Darryl Smedley 


Reported as Dendrobium foederatum 
Later known as Dendrobium X foederatum = 
(Dendrobium rigidum X Dendrobium teretifolium var. fasciculatum) 
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Originally described as a species by S. F. St. 
Cloud in 1955. Found by J. Dyson-Holland in 
September, 1954 flowering in cultivation 
October, 1954. Found growing in mangrove 
swamp at Aeroglen, Cairns on Heritiera littoralis 
near the mouth of the Barron River. St. Cloud 
(1955) notes that with J. Dyson-Holland they 
collected a few flowering plants. Dockrill (1992) 
classes Dockrillia X foederata as a “very rare 
putative hybrid.” Clemesha (1965) says that it 
was found in fair numbers in a limited area near 
Cairns aerodrome, but unfortunately much of 
this habitat was destroyed with the expansion 
of the airport. Clemesha (1965) added that he 
knew only of a few plants in cultivation and had 
seen two plants of it. 


Darryl Smedley (Pers. comm.) in talking with lan 
Lonne (of Cairns, Qld.) said that all 14 clones of 
Dockrillia X foederata probably came from the 
one seed pod and possibly was an example of 
a hybrid swarm. 


The name “foederatum” comes from the latin 
and means confederated. Upton (1969). St. 
Cloud (1955) states: “The specific name is an 
allusion to the apparent link between 


Dendrobium teretifolium and Dendrobium 
rigidum which is shown in the flowers.” 
Clemesha (1965) observed that Dendrobium 
foederatum appeared to be related to 
Dendrobium rigidum and Dendrobium 
teretifolium var. fasciculatum. Four years later 
Dockrill (1969) categorised Dendrobium 
foederatum as a natural hybrid stating: “This 
species is almost certainly a natural hybrid with 
Dendrobium teretifolium and Dendrobium 
rigidum as parents as the plant, in all its parts, 
is intermediate between these species.” 


Dockrillia X foederata was only ever found 
growing on the mangrove species Heritiera 
littoralis. Dockrillia X foederata is a rather small 
plant. The leaves are larger than Dockrillia rigida 
but shorter than Dockrillia calamiformis but are 
about twice as thick, greenish to purplish, 
depending on amount of sun. They are semi- 
pendulous and are oval or elliptical in cross 
section. The raceme is short containing three to 
eight flowers. The flowers are white, resemble 
Dockrillia calamiformis but are smaller. 


Status: Very rare, possibly extinct in the wild. 


KRKEKKEKKRKREKREREEEEEER 


Dockrillia X grimesii 


Location Date 


Remarks 


~ Atherton Tableland 1934, 
Lake Barrine, Qld. 


4 Found By No. of Plants 
B D Grimes f 


Dendrobium Orchids 
of Australia 


Between _ 
1988 & 1999 


~ Mount Stuart, Qld. 


Pers. comm. 
Len Lawler 


Between 
1988 & 1991 


Mount Eliott, Qld. 


~ Pers.comm. _ 
Len Lawler 


Mount Spurgeon, | Between 
Qld. i 1988 & 1991 


~ Pers. comm. 
Len Lawler 


Head of Blue Water Between 
Creek, Qld. 1988 & 1991 


~ Pers. comm. 
Len Lawler 


Reported as Dendrobium grimesii 
Later known as Dendrobium X grimesii = 
(Dendrobium teretifolium var. fasciculatum X Dendrobium linguiforme var. nugentii) 


Originally described as a species by C. T. White 
and Summerhayes in 1934. Named after B. D. 
Grimes who collected the species at Lake 
Barrine on the Atherton Tableland in August, 
1932. 
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It was found growing on rain forest trees at an 
altitude of about 1000 metres. The flowering 
season is from April to August. 
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Rupp and Hunt (1948) state: “The affinities of 
this rare species are with Dendrobium 
teretifolium to which it bears considerable 
resemblance. The leaves are thicker . . . the 
sepals and petals are shorter.” Clemesha (1965) 
and the description in the Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information (1934) support this 
assessment. Jones (1988) states that: “This 
taxon has characters intermediate between the 
parents.” 


Lawler (Pers. comm.) reports the discovery of 
another four plants between 1988 and 1991 in 
northern Queensland at Mount Stuart, Mount 
Elliot, Mount Spurgeon and the head of 
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Bluewater Creek. All plants were growing on 
trees. Lawler has seen two of these plants and 
said the leaves varied somewhat in length, 
diameter and cross section, while the flowers 
were remarkably alike. He considered Dockrill’s 
(1992) drawing a fair representation of the 
flowers which were midway between the 
parents. These four discoveries extend the 
previous range of this taxon. The distribution of 
Dockrillia X grimesii could be described as 
widely but sparsely distributed in the high 
country between the Burdekin and Annan 
Rivers. (Lawler, Pers. comm.). 


Status: Isolated specimens. 


KRKKKEKKEKEKERERERERKE 


Dockrillia cucumerina X Dockrillia: bowmanii 


Location 


Found By 


No. of Plants | Remarks 


(Darling Downs) 


| Gladys Walters — 
Dudley Walters 


3(9):102 


Toowoomba, Qid. 
(Darling Downs) 


Murray Corrigan | 


|The Orchadian (1970) | 
3(7):79 


Toowoomba, Qld. 
(Darling Downs) 


The Orchadian (1970) 
3(8):93 


Toowoomba, Qld. 
(Darling Downs) 


The Orchadian (1970) 
3(8):93 


Reported as Dendrobium cucumerinum X Dendrobium mortii 
Later known as Dendrobium cucumerinum X Dendrobium bowmanii 
Man made hybrid. Dendrobium Limestone. Registered by Skillicorn, 1985. 


This natural hybrid was first reported by 
Corrigan (1970). The first plant was found by 
Mrs. Gladys Walters, who in association with 
her husband, Dudley, discovered twenty-one 
plants in all. Mr. and Mrs. Walters (1970) “know 
of approximately thirty plants which have been 
collected in the vicinity of Toowoomba.” All 
plants were found growing at shoulder height 
together with numerous plants of Dockrillia 
cucumerina and Dockrillia bowmanii. 


Stems and leaves are approximately midway 
between Dockrillia cucumerina and Dockrillia 
bowmanii. Although the growth habit is 
pendulous like that of Dockrillia bowmanii, the 
leaves resemble those of Dockrillia bowmanii 
with little evidence of Dockrillia cucumerina 
influence other than having a rough surface. 


Walters (1970) notes that the flowers, five or six 
per inflorescense, are quite varied in size and 
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colour, however, the shape is generally the 
same. Petals and sepals have Dockrillia 
bowmanii characteristics and are pale green to 
pale yellow, some having the red stripe of 
Dockrillia cucumerina. The labellum is similar in 
shape and colouring to Dockrillia cucumerina. 


Mogg (1970) reporting their find as well as that 
of an anonymous collector found that their 
plants were unlike the Walters’ plants in terms 
of the flowers which “favoured Dendrobium 
cucumerinum in both colour and form and... 
flower one or more in season.” 


The only recording of this hybrid is from the 
Toowoomba district of south Queensland and 
according to Corrigan (1970) in an “area of 
about six square miles.” (15.5 square 
kilometres). 


Status: Uncommon, localised. 
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KKKKEKEKKKREKREREREREKK 


Dockrillia schoenina X Dockrillia mortii 


Location 


Found By _|No. of Plants 


Remarks 


Blackall Range 
Caloundra, Qld. 


Roy Ford 


The Orchadian 1970 
3(7):88 


Allyn River, NSW 


John Carter 


Pers. comm. 
John Carter 


Lamington Plateau, Qld. 


Gerry Walsh 


Pers. comm. 
Gerry Walsh 


As Dendrobium schoeninum X Dendrobium mortii 
Reported as Dendrobium beckleri X Dendrobium tenuissimum 
Man made hybrid. Dendrobium Ida Mary. Registered by Skillicorn, 1985. 


First reported by Ford (1970) who discovered 
on plant the previous year probably from the 
Blackall Range near Caloundra, Queensland. 
Ford did not offer any description of the plant 
nor the flower. 


In July, 1986 John Carter (Pers. comm.) found a 
large close knit clump torn from a fallen trunk of 
Casuarina cunninghamii, near the Allyn River. 
He took a small piece as it looked different. 
When the plant flowered two months later the 
flowers were pale green in colour with fine lines 


on the back of the tepals. 

The third known discovery of this putative 
natural hybrid was made by Gerry Walsh (Pers. 
comm.) on the Lamington Plateau in 1992 when 
he discovered one plant growing on Araucaria 
cunninghamii. The plant was midway between 
the two parents. The leaves are like a fine leafed 
Dockrillia schoenina. The flower is a rich green 
colour of Dockrillia mortii but has the shape of 
Dockrillia schoenina. 


Status: Isolated specimens, widespread. 


KEKKKEKREKREKRKEEEEERERER 


Dockrillia pugioniformis X Dockrillia linguiformis 


Location Date if 


Found By 


No. of Plants Remarks 


Watagan 
Mountains, NSW 


August 1983 


David Banks 1 
& Vern Frampton 


David Banks 


Reported as Dendrobium pugioniforme X Dendrobium linguiforme 


Alick Dockrill (1992) alluded to this putative 
natural hybrid in his revised work and noted “it 
has not been possible to prepare a description 
or illustration.” This was from information given 
to Dockrill by Darryl Smedley of the following 
Banks collection. 


A teenage David Banks, in the company of Vern 
Frampton, discovered one plant of this natural 
hybrid in the Watagan Mountains in August, 
1983. The plant has never flowered for Banks 
(Pers. comm.). Banks later gave pieces of the 
plant to enthusiasts Mike Harrison and Darryl 
Smedley, but neither has flowered it. Harrison 
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(Pers. comm.) indicated that the plant is 
vigorous, fast growing and robust. The leaf 
shape is midway between the parent species 
with the leaves being elliptical in the cross 
section. 


Banks (Pers. comm.) said the plant was over a 
metre square when he discovered it, however 
when he returned to the site about three years 
later the plant had been completely stripped. 


Status: Very rare. But could be widespread due 
to the sympatric range of parent species. 
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KREKKEKKEKEREKRERERERERE 


Dockrillia cucumerina X Dockrillia linguiformis 


Reported as Dendrobium cucumerinum X Dendrobium linguiforme 


This natural hybrid was reported in Corrigan 
and Harrison (1996) and they acknowledged 
Wallace’s (1974) B. Sc. (Hons) thesis as the 
source. In this thesis Wallace reported this 
putative natural hybrid based on a photo taken 
by Peter Metcalfe in the 1970s. Metcalfe took 
the photo of the “hybrid” in a collection near 
Wauchope. The leaves were intermediate, 
slightly flattened, terete, warty and grooved. 
The flowers (intermediate) larger and blunter in 
the segments - fewer than Dendrobium 
linguiforme. 


Personal communication with Ben Wallace 
resulted in renewed interest in the hybrid with 
Wallace obtaining the slide from Metcalfe. A 


subsequent examination of the slide by Ben 
Wallace and Mark Clements revealed that the 
hybrid was not a hybrid, but a clone of Dockrillia 
nugentii. There was no striping on the tepals 
nor any other colour other than white. Wallace 
(Pers. comm.) said that a hybrid between the 
two species would be unlikely as they generally 
flower at different times, the flower shape and 
colour is different, the column is also otherwise 
presented. All these factors indicate that the 
two species would have a different pollinator. 


Status: There is now evidence to indicate that 
this hybrid has yet to be discovered and 
recorded from the wild. 


KKKEKKEEEKEKEEKEKEKRERERER 


Dockrillia schoenina X Dockrillia pugioniformis 


Location Date Found By _|No. of Plants Remarks 
Blackall Range 1969 Roy Ford The Orchadian (1970) 
Caloundra, Qld. 3(7):88 

Copeland Late 1960s | Phil Spence Pers. comm. 
Early 1970s | Phil Spence 
Ben Wallace 


Barrington Tops, NSW 
Dorrigo, NSW 1978 


The Orchadian (1979) 
6(3):58-59 
Pers. comm. 
Ben Wallace 


Long Point 1979 
Armidale, NSW 


Ben Wallace 


Reported as Dendrobium beckleri X Dendrobium pugioniforme 
Later known as Dendrobium schoeninum X Dendrobium pugioniforme 
Man made hybrid. Dendrobium Aussie Cascades. Registered by Spence, 1983. 


First reported by Ford (1970) who discovered 
two plants the previous year, probably from the 
Blackall Range near Caloundra. Ford did not 
offer any description of the plant or flower. 


The second known discovery of this putative 
natural hybrid was made by Ben Wallace at 
Dorrigo in September, 1978. The plant was 
growing on a strangler fig, Ficus watkinsiana. 
Both parents were common on the tree and 
were growing side by side in many cases. 
Wallace (1979). It was intermediate between the 
two parent species in many observable 
characters particularly plant habit and leaf form. 
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Wallace notes that the growth habit of the plant 
was neither erect or pendulous, but porrect. 
The leaves were largest at the basal end of the 
sympodium decreasing with increasing 
distance from the base. The leaves were ovate 
to oblong in cross section and approached the 
shape, colour and texture of Dockrillia 
schoenina. The flowers were midway between 
the parent species and were a rather intense 
green. Interestingly, Wallace (Pers. comm.) 
made another discovery of this hybrid at Long 
Point, near Armidale in 1979. 


Status: Isolated specimens, widespread. 
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Dockrillia pugioniformis X Dockrillia striolata 


Location 


Remarks 


Watagan 
Mountains, NSW 


~ ANOS Newcastle Group - 
Bulletin (Feb. 1973) 


|Shoalhaven, NSW 


The Orchadian (1983) 
7(10):232-233 


2 (NSW) 


Blackheath 
Beauchamp Falls, 
NSW 


7(10):232-233 
Pers. comm. Ron Howlett 


Shoalhaven, 
NSW 


Bob Moar 


The Orchadian (1983) 
7(10):232-233 


6 Mount Irvine, 


NSW 


Bob Stephens 


The Orchadian (1984) 
7(11):264 


Watagan 
Mountains, NSW 


Vern Frampton 


The Orchadian (1984) 
7(11):264 


Watagan 
Mountains, NSW 


Neil Finch 


7(10):232-233 


Watagan 
Mountains, NSW | 


Neil Finch 


~ Pers. comm. Neil Finch 


Mount Irvine, 
NSW 


Jim Lykos 


Watagan 
; Mountains, NSW | 


Len Lawler 


Pers. comm. Len Lawler 


Mount Irvine, 
NSW 


; John Roberts ah 


| Pers. comm. David Banks 
Pers. comm. John Roberts 


Reported as Dendrobium pugioniforme X Dendrobium striolatum 
Man made hybrid. Dendrobium Duffy. Registered by Skillicorn, 1984. 


This putative natural hybrid was first reported 
by Wallace (1979) where he cites Ken Hill as his 
source of information. Hill (Pers. comm.) 
confirms the existence of the hybrid but as he 
did not get a piece or make any records he 
cannot recall any further information. Finch 
(1983) makes the first major reporting although 
previous unreported findings occurred before 
Finch made his discovery in May, 1982; being 
Raine 1972, (Raine 1974) Penman 1978, Moar 
1980, Howlett 1980 and Frampton 1981. Finch 
(1983) and Banks (1983). The distribution of this 
hybrid is quite wide: from Nowra in the south to 
near Newcastle in the north (Watagan 
Mountains) to Blackheath and Mount Irvine in 
the west. The distribution is quite representative 
in the sympatric range of both parent species. 
This hybrid is by far the most common of the 
natural hybrids in the genus Dockrillia. 
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The habit of growth for this hybrid is like that of 
Dockrillia pugioniformis and is pendulous. 
Leaves are variable in length and cross section, 
but exhibit characters intermediate between the 
parents. The apex of the leaves are rather sharp 
pointed, but not needle like as in Dockrillia 
pugioniformis. Most of the clones of this natural 
hybrid were growing on rocks. The flowers of 
the Watagan Mountain clones are a creamy 
green with reddish stripes near the base both 
inside and outside of the tepals. The labellum 
is basically white, the midlobe with wavy sides 
and with purple markings as in Dockrillia 
pugioniformis. Banks (1983) reports that the 
flower of the clone found by Stephens at Mount 
Irvine differed from the Watagan Mountains 
clones in that it favours Dockrillia pugioniformis 
more “with thicker shorter leaves . . . the flower 
was singular . . . brownish green colour.” 
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Some of these plants have been quite large 
when discovered: Finch’s measured several 
metres in diameter Finch (1983); Moar’s, one 
metre in diameter; Frampton’s, over a metre in 
diameter. Banks (1983). Finch (1983) also notes 
that “the largest clump has at some time been 
“selfed” and begun to spread its progeny 
throughout the area, an assumption backed by 
the presence of several old seed capsules.” 


After subsequently visiting the site, Banks 
(Pers. comm.) is convinced that many of the 
“discoverers” of plants from the northern end of 
the Watagan Mountains were in fact observing 
the same clone or clones. Banks also noted that 
the form of Dockrillia striolata from the Watagan 
Mountains was horticulturally more attractive 
and significantly different from most 
populations he has observed in the Blue 
Mountains and on the South Coast of New 
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South Wales. The distinctive large frilled 
labellum from the Dockrillia striolata parent is 
also passed onto the natural hybrid. 


Dockrill (1969) states that unless natural hybrids 
“multiply, become firmly established and at 
least moderately widespread, it is unsound 
practice to ascribe species status to them as 
we are not aware of what form other plants of 
the same parentage will assume.” 


There would be a very worthwhile case for 
Dockrillia pugioniformis X Dockrillia striolata to 
be given a scientific name, as it does multiply, 
is widespread and we are well aware of what 
form other plants of the same parentage 
assume. 


Status: Widespread, 
common. > 


occasionally locally 


KKEKEKKKKEKRERERERERER 


Dockrillia striolata X Dockrillia teretifolia 


Reported as Dendrobium striolatum X Dendrobium teretifolium 


This hybrid was reported in A Checklist of 
Australian Native Orchid Hybrids Betts (1977) 
citing Rupp (1931) in The Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society of N.S.W. stating that there 
were isolated plants. This hybrid appears in the 
Second and Third editions of A Checklist of 
Australian Native Orchid Hybrids, but not in the 
Fourth or subsequent editions, Harrison (Pers. 
comm.) when asked about this.hybrids removal 
was unaware that it had been excluded. 


A subsequent search of all volumes of The 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society of N.S.W. 
revealed that Rupp made two mentions of this 
Hybrid. Rupp (1931) and Rupp (1931). Rupp 
was sent a plant of Dendrobium teretifolium by 
Reverend E. Norman McKie of the Guyra 
district; “it appeared to me very like .. . 
Dendrobium striolatum, the leaves being very 
short, curved and slightly fluted. It flowered in 
September, 1931 and the flowers although very 
small, conform in all other respects to the type 
of D. fairfaxii, it may perhaps be a natural 
hybrid.” Rupp (1931). 


Rupp thought McKie said that the plant was 
growing on a tree, however, when McKie wrote 
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to Rupp stating that the plant was growing on a 
lichen covered granite rock at an elevation of 
4,500 feet Rupp (1931) concluded: “In view of 
its characteristics, this circumstance seems to 
strengthen the hypothesis that it may be a 
natural hybrid with Dendrobium striolatum.” 


Dockrillia striolata is rare north of the Hunter 
River and it is highly unlikely that Dockrillia 
striolata would occur as far north as Guyra. 
Wallace (Pers. comm.) agrees and notes that he 
has seen stunted Dockrillia fairfaxii growing on 
granite rocks in the open around Guyra and 
considers Rupp got it wrong and the plant was 
indeed Dockrillia fairfaxii. Of all the growers and 
enthusiasts | have spoken to, none have ever 
seen a natural hybrid between Dockrillia 
teretifolia and Dockrillia striolata or Dockrillia 
fairfaxii and Dockrillia striolata. 


Status: As this is the only evidence of this 
putative natural hybrid, it seems that this hybrid 
has yet to be recorded in the wild. It is possible 
that there may be plants waiting to be 
discovered, as both Dockrillia striolata and 
Doctrillia fairfaxii share the same range and 
flower at similar times. 
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KKKKKEKKKKKEEEKEEKERERE 
Dockrillia (pugioniformis x striolata) X Dockrillia pugioniformis 


Location 
Watagan 
Mountains, NSW 
Watagan 
Mountains, NSW 


Date 
1982-1984 


Found By _|No. of Plants 
Neil Finch 1 


a Remarks 
Pers. comm. Neil Finch 


Pers. comm. David Banks 
Pers. comm. Jim Lykos 
Pers. comm. Darryl Smedley 


1997 David Banks 
Jim Lykos 


Jim Cootes 


Darryl Smedley 


This hybrid was found growing on the north- 
eastern escarpment of the Watagan Mountains 
near a watercourse in an area that supported 
poor rainforest vegetation. The natural hybrid 
was found growing amongst Dockrillia 
pugioniformis X Dockrillia striolata hybrids on a 
tree. Finch (Pers. comm.) 


The flower is similar to Dockrillia pugioniformis. 
It has a purple labellum with Dockrillia 
pugioniformis striation on the back of the flower. 
The flowers look more like Dockrillia 
pugioniformis than do Dockrillia pugioniformis X 
Dockrillia striolata. 


The leaves are elongated, much broader (15 - 
20 mm) than Dockrillia pugioniformis X 
Dockrillia striolata with the leaf length up to 8 
cm. The leaves also have an unusual and 
varying cross section. Finch (Pers. comm.). 


The plant found by David Banks in the company 
of Lykos, Cootes and Smedley is similar in all 
respects, but was found growing on a rock, in 
the same location as the original record of 
Finch. Banks (Pers. comm.) Genetically, they 
may be identical. 


Status: Rare, localised. 


KKKKKEREKREKRERERERERER 


Conclusion 


From my study a number of observations can 

be made: 

1. There are quite a few natural hybrids 
occurring within the genus, however many 
of these have not been described or 
discussed in much detail. 

2. Data on the collection of natural hybrids is 
meagre. 

3. Little care was taken by many finders to 
record information about their discoveries, 
particularly in regard to dates. 

4. A register needs to be established and 
maintained for all natural hybrids. 
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5. The more common natural hybrids should 
be described scientifically. 

6. Finders of natural hybrids should be 
encouraged to broadcast their finds. The 
Orchadian is the perfect vehicle for such 
reporting. 

7. Growers of these ‘historical’ plants should 
keep full details on the tags and share such 
clones with other enthusiasts. 

8. Specimens should be documented and 
lodged with the State and National Herbaria. 


They are David Banks, John Carter, Stephen 
Clemesha, Neil Finch, Michael Harrison, Ken 
Hill, Ron Howlett, Len Lawler, Jim Lykos, Roger 
Phillips, John Roberts, Darryl Smedley, Phillip 
Spence, Wal Upton, Ben Wallace and Gerry 
Walsh. 
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grower, David Banks (Hills District Orchids) : David Titmuss 
Dockrillia (nugentii x racemosa) from Atherton Tableland, North Queensland 


grower, David Banks (Hills District Orchids) David Titmuss 
Dockrillia (pugioniformis x striolata) from Mt. Irvine, New South Wales 
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New Australian Native Orchid Hybrid Registrations 
October 1998 - February 1999 registrations from the Royal Horticultural Society (abridged from The Orchid Review). 
The following species appeared for the first time as a parent in registration; Plectorrhiza brevilabris, Diuris platichila. 
Note: * indicates registered under the genus Parachilus. 
“indicates registered under the new generic name Sarpariza (Spza.) 
{This is Parasarcochilus x Plectorrhiza x Sarcochilus} 


Under ANOS guidelines, this will be treated within Plectochilus (Plectorrhiza x Sarcochilus), 
as members of Parasarcochilus are now widely accepted as belonging to the genus Sarcochilus. 


Name 


Parentage 


Registered by 


Caladenia 
Spiderman 


Dendrobium 
Bellinger Aura 

Carol May 

Casey May 

Deirdre Smith 

Duno Deerose 
Eternity 

Gai Sheen 

Glenelle 

Laser 

Maroon Star 
Melissa Nicole Dickey 
Memoria June’s Dream 
Memoria Reg Sheen 
Natalie Jane Wood 
Nicole Anne 

Pixie Dell 

Starsheen 

Victorian King 
Vintage 

Wysper 

Zipalong 


Diuris 
Nugget 


Plectochilus 
Brodie Vincent 
Duno Tusk** 
Jayme Beau 


Pterostylis 
Goblin 


Rhinochilus 
Duno Ownahart 


Sarcochilus 

Allys Pride 
Carnival* 

Duno Judilly 

Duno Nickys Twin* 
Fairy 

Ice Magic 

Pippy 

Snowhart 


Yvette 


latifolia x tentaculata 


Ellen x Ray’s Dream 

Bardo Rose x Gulginni 
Hamilton x Red Baron 
Warooa x Hilda Poxon 

Yondi x Bardo Rose 

Bardo Rose x Ruppiosum 
Gai Ellen x Visheen 

Ellewong x Gai Ellen 

Brolga x Dot Sheen 

Star of Riverdene x tetragonum 
Aussie Sunshine x speciosum 
Yondi x Kingstar 

Gulginni x Ku-Ring-Gai 
Karsun x Aussie Victory 
Tania’s Pride x Carol May 
Pixie x Specio-kingianum 
Rutherford Starburst x Visheen 
kingianum x Zip 

Pinterry x Visheen 

Wykar x speciosum 

Zip x Aussie Victory 


platichila x corymbosa 


Pirhz. brevilabris x Sarco. falcatus 
Pichs. Kilgra x Sarco. Lotus 
Pirhz. tridentata x Sarco. Kathy 


Dusky Duke x Cutie 


Rhincs. Rona x Sarco. hartmannii 


Colonial Rose x Pinkhart 
Perky x Fitzhart 

Judith x hartmannii 
Nicky x Fitzhart 

Highton Magic x Fitzhart 


hartmannii x Hot Ice 
Peach Spots x Fitzhart 
Cherie Snow x hartmannii 
Cherie x Fitzhart 
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Nesbitts 


N. Mitchell 

C. Hutchings (O/U) 

C. Hutchings 

D. Wood 

Down Under Native Orchids 
N. Mitchell 

N. Mitchell 

N. Mitchell 

N. Mitchell 

Orchid Zone (W. Skillicorn) 
D. Wood 

J. Swinbanks (Simpson Orch.) 
N. Mitchell (R. Clement) 

D. Wood 

C. Hutchings 

Douglas Lee 

N. Mitchell 

W. Turville 

N. Mitchell 

N. Roper 

N. Mitchell (R. & D. Sheen) 


Nesbitts 


Simpson Orchids 
Down Under Native Orchids 
Simpson Orchids 


Nesbitts 


Down Under Native Orchids 


A. Duthie 
R. Clement (S. Batchelor) — 
Down Under Native Orchids 


Down Under Native Orchids 
N. Roper 


R. Clement (S. Batchelor) 
N. Roper 


N. Roper 
N. Roper 
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PS. Lavarack PS. Lavarack 
Habenaria praecox Habenaria praecox 
from 12km south of Cardwell, North Queensland from 12km south of Cardwell, North Queensland 


(from the type site) (from the type site) 


PS. Lavarack PS. Lavarack 
Habenaria propinquior Habenaria xanthantha 
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Habenaria praecox Lavarack & Dockrill - a New Orchid Species 


from North Queensland 


Peter S. (Bill) Lavarack 
37 Bay Street, Pallarenda Qld 4810 
Introduction 


The following is a summary of a paper by PS. Lavarack and A.W. Dockrill which was published in 


Austrobaileya 5(2): 331-335 1999. 


For a number of years the species Habenaria 
ochroleuca R.Br. was considered to occur in 
north Queensland. A.W. Dockrill (1969) 
illustrated material of a species in the genus 
Habenaria as H. ochroleuca. Research by D.L. 
Jones in the Northern Territory, from where 
Brown collected material he originally described 
as H. ochroleuca, established that the material 
previously thought to belong to this species in 
north Queensland, is significantly different from 
that from the Northern Territory and probably 
represents an undescribed species. 


| have seen this species on only a handful of 
occasions, notably at Bamaga and near 
Cardwell, both occasions being over 20 years 
ago. It was a species which | had long 
earmarked as one | would pay more attention to 
when | was again able to find fresh material. 
However despite several searches, | did not find 
any live plants until January 1997, when | found 
a small colony of plants just south of Cardwell. 
These plants were near the end of their 
flowering period, indicating that the species 
flowers at least a month earlier than other 
Habenaria species in the area, explaining why | 
had missed it over many years. This was 
confirmed the following year when flowering 
plants were seen in December at the same 
locality. 


These live plants renewed my enthusiasm and 
enabled comparisons to be made _ with 
descriptions and illustrations of Habenaria 
species from adjacent regions including the 
Northern Territory, New Guinea, Java, Sulawesi, 
The Solomon Islands, Vanuatu and New 
Caledonia. No identical species was 
discovered. Comparisons with the type 
description of H. ochroleuca (Brown 1810), also 
suggested that the species are separate. 


Description of Habenaria praecox 

Tubers 2, obloid or elipsoid, up to 50 x 25 mm. 
Leaves 2 - 4 basal, or sometimes one low on the 
inflorescence stem, more or less erect.and sometimes 
sheathing at the proximal end, narrow oblong to 
narrow obovate, 50 - 100 x 4 - 6 mm, canaliculate, 
acuminate or acute. Inflorescence 20 to 50 cm tall, 
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with axis 1 - 2 mm diameter; cauline bracts 2 to 6, 
subulate, 6 - 20 mm long. Rachis 3- to 35-flowered; 
flowers moderately dense or rather sparse and often 
irregularly arranged; bracts usually about half the 
length of the ovary; pedicels about 1 mm long. 
Flowers 9 - 10 mm across, white with the dorsal sepal 
often green; dorsal sepal and petals galeate; lateral 
sepals widely spreading; spur on the labellum curved 
downwards or directed straight backwards. Dorsal 
sepal cucullate-ovate, 3.5 - 4 x c. 2.5 mm, slightly 
constricted near the blunt apex. Lateral sepals 
subfalcate, c. 2 mm longer and 1 mm narrower than 
the dorsal sepal, constricted at the distal end. Petals 
broad subfalcate, about as long as or slightly longer 
than, and about the same width as the dorsal sepal, 
often with a small lobe on the posterior side near the 
base. Labellum cuneate or semi-circular at the 
proximal end and then deeply trilobate, about twice 
as long as the dorsal sepal; lateral lobes spreading 
and directed downwards and forwards, about as long 
as the mid lobe, narrow triangular or almost narrow 
oblong, the ends slightly curved upwards, about the 
same length as the lateral sepals and usually about 1 
mm broad; mid lobe narrow oblong, slightly tapered, 
obtuse or rounded at the apex, 3.5 - 4 x c.1 mm; spur 
broad at the orifice, constricted at the middle, dilating 
near the distal end, with the extreme distal end 
constricted, 9 -13 mm long. Column, auriculate, 
suberect, conical or subcylindrical c. 3 x 3 x 2 mm. 
Anther emarginate distally; thecal tubes widely 
separated at the proximal end, somewhat converging 
distally, about half as long as the stigmatophores and 
connate to them; bursicles not in evidence on any 
specimens seen. Pollinia soft, granular and difficult to 
remove from anther cells; caudicles slender, tapered, 
reticulate, at about a 900 angle to the pollinia and 
about two thirds their length. Stigmatophores 
connate only near the base to the labellum, grooved 
below. Ovaries, twisted and curved to a varying 
extent and direction, 9 - 13 mm long. 


Distribution and habitat 

Specimens of this species from near Cardwell 
and from near Bamaga on Cape York Peninsula 
(north Queensland) have been seen for this 
study. H. praecox (reported as H. ochroleuca) 
has also been reported from near Proserpine, 
Gordonvale, Julatten, Coen and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria (Dockrill 1969). {The type specimen 
was from 12km south of Cardwell. P.S.Lavarack 
PSL 4001 (holo:BRI;iso:BRI)} 
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This species occurs in lowland woodlands 
dominated by tea trees (Melaleuca viridiflora) 
and also in lowland woodlands comprising 
bloodwoods (Corymbia spp) and Eucalyptus 
spp. It is confined to areas where the drainage 
is poor and the soil stays damp for long periods 
during the wet season. The species is most 
abundant in areas where the ground cover is 
sparse and less than 9.5 m tall. All areas where 
this species occurs are subject to a distinct dry 
season from June to December. Dry season 


fires, which occur about every five years, are a 
feature of this habitat. 


Distinguishing 
characters 
Labellum spur 


H. praecox 


about the same 
length as the mid- 


H. ochroleuca H. propinquior H. xanthantha 


about twice the 
length of the mid- 


Affinities 

While it is similar to H. ochroleuca from the 
Northern Territory and Western Australia, it is 
more likely to be confused with H. propinquior 
Rchb.f. and H. xanthantha F.Muell., both of 
which occur in the same habitat in north 
Queensland. These three species have a similar 
appearance and can be confused when seen 
from a distance or when not in flower. However, 
the details of the labellum can be used to 
distinguish them as shown in the following 
table. The species illustrated in colour plate 28 
on page 215 of Dockrill (1992) as H. ochroleuca, 
is H. praecox. 


about twice the 
length of the mid- 
lobe of the 
labellum 


absent, or shorter 
than the midlobe 
of the labellum 


ected downwards, 
narrowly triangular 


triangular 


lobe of the labellum | lobe of the 
labellum 
te eae mera 
Lateral lobes of labellum dir- | prominently 


upturned, narrowly 


absent or rudim- 
entary, broadly 
triangular if 
present 


prominently 
upturned, filiform 


2 to 4, basal reduced to 


H. praecox flowers in December and January, 
just as the wet season is commencing. It 
flowers before both H. xanthantha and H. 
propinquior, with little overlap of flowering time. 
There is some evidence that flowering is related 
to fire history and to early season rains in 
November and December. In some years, when 
conditions are unfavourable few, if any, plants 
flower. 


Conservation status 

H. praecox is not known to be conserved on 
any national parks, but probably occurs on 
Lumholtz National Park and Jardine River 
National Park. Coastal habitats near Cardwell, 
north Queensland, have been greatly reduced 
by clearing in recent times and this must have 


References 


sheathing bracts 


usually 2, basal usually 2 to 3, 
basal 


resulted in a reduction in population numbers. 
The exact conservation status of this species is 
unclear and it may be more common than it 
appears, but at present it should be regarded as 
3R (rare species with a range greater than 100 
km in Australia, but occurring in small 
populations which are mainly restricted to 
highly specific habitats) according to the criteria 
of Thomas and McDonald (1989). 


Etymology 

The specific epithet praecox means “early” and 
refers to the comparatively early flowering of 
this species. This is the first of the four 
commonly-occurring species of Habenaria in 
the coastal lowlands of the Queensland’s wet 
tropics to flower each wet season. 


e Brown, R. (1810). Prodromus Flora Novae Hollandae: 313. 

¢ Dockrill, A.W. (1969). Australian Indigenous Orchids Volume 1: 38,39. Sydney: SGAP. 

¢ Dockrill, A.W. (1992). Australian Indigenous Orchids Volume 1 (Revised Ed.): 215-217, text & 
plate 28. Sydney: Surrey Beatty and Sons, in assoc. with the SGAP. 

e Lavarack, P.S. & Dockrill, A.W. (1999). A new species of Habenaria Willd. (Orchidaceae) from 
North Queensland. Austrobaileya 5(2): 331-335. 

e Thomas, M.B. & McDonald, W.J.F. (1989). Rare and Threatened Plants of Queensland. 2nd 
Edition. Brisbane: Queensland Department of Primary Industries. 
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Habenaria praecox 


a. plant x 0.6; b. flower from front x 3.6; c. flower from side x 3.6; 
d. pollinarium x 12; e. column from front x 6; f. dorsal sepal x 3; 
g. lateral sepal x 3; h. petal (flattened out) x 3; i. longitudinal section of flower x 6. 
Drawing 1997 by A.W. Dockrill.© 
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Australian Dendrobiums - Species and Hybrids 


Frank Vernon 
10 Enid Road, Kalamunda W.A. 6076 


The genus Dendrobium is one of the largest of the orchid genera with over fifteen hundred named 
species. They are found throughout most of the Asian countries to Australia and the Pacific Islands. In 
Australia we are very fortunate to have such a large and varied selection of Dendrobium species. With 
plants ranging in height from less than one centimetre to five metres tall. 


With one exception, they are either epiphytes 
(living on trees) or lithophytes (growing on 
rocks). The one exception is the terrestrial D. 
lobbii, which grows in swamps in north 
Queensland and has proved very difficult to 
maintain in cultivation by using traditional 
methods. 


Most of the Australian dendrobiums are native 
to the eastern States from the tip of Cape York 
in far north Queensland to southern Victoria, as 
well as a narrow belt along the tropical north 
coast of the Northern Territory and Western 
Australia. There are no dendrobiums in south- 
eastern Western Australia where | live. 
Dendrobium affine and D. foelschei have been 
recorded from the Kimberley region, although 
as most of that area has never been properly 
explored, there may well be a few other 
surprises in store. 


Australia is the driest inhabited continent and 
also the flattest. Our mountains are very small, 
having been eroded extensively over millions of 
years. Even our Great Dividing Range is 
punctuated by the decayed remains of extinct 
volcanoes, but at around 900 metres is high 
enough to provide sufficient rainfall for 
rainforests to grow on the eastern side and to 
provide a habitat for our dendrobiums. 


It is possible to grow Dendrobium orchids in 
very varied places as long as their natural 
conditions can be duplicated. These conditions 
feature basically cool wet winters and drier 
warm to hot but humid summers - always with 
good air flow. Hybrids are often easier to grow 
than the species and today there are certainly 
plenty to choose from. 


There is much discussion regarding the 
classification of Australian dendrobiums but 
this fortunately has no effect on the cultivation 
of these orchids. For example most of the 
terete-leafed Australian dendrobiums 
(previously within Section Rhizobium) have now 
been transferred to the genus Dockrillia. 
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Ironically they often grow in the same places 
and conditions as many other Dendrobium 
species and are obviously quite happy when 
cultivated together. 


The Dendrobium speciosum complex includes 
some of the worlds finest orchids. The specific 
names comes from the Latin and means showy 
and beautiful - how appropriate! There are six 
varieties or sub-species - however most have 
now also achieved specific status. The most 
commonly seen _ varieties/subspecies are 
speciosum and hillii. These two, plus 
grandiflorum are perhaps the easiest to bloom, 
whilst capricornicum, curvicaule — and 
pedunculatum come from more northern parts 
of Queensland, require high light and are slower 
growing and more difficult to flower in 
temperate regions. 


Members of the D. speciosum complex can be 
found on either rocks or trees and in most 
cases in quite bright light or even full sun. One 
peculiarity of this species is that it tends to be 
cyclic in flowering over a four year period. A 
good flowering season is followed by a 
disappointing one the next. A boom flowering 
tends to occur, in the wild and in cultivation, 
every four years. These orchids can grow very 
large and are certainly spectacular when in full 
bloom. Some people find the perfume very 
overpowering, even obnoxious in enclosed 
areas, but in the open air it is delightful. 


Dendrobium kingianum is arguably the most 
variable of the Australian species and can range 
in colour from pure white through various 
shades of pink to the deepest claret tones. 
There are also bicolour forms and some with 
striped flowers. Despite several clonal names 
featuring the word ‘Red’ - there are in fact no 
true red colour forms of this species. Growth 
habit is also variable, with pseudobulbs ranging 
from 2cm to 75cm tall. Some short and fat, 
others tall and thin. Some produce aerial 
growths (keikis) freely whilst others will never 
grow them. 
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D. kingianum is almost exclusively a lithophyte. 
Its natural habitat extends from Alum Mt. (near 
Bulahdelah) New South Wales, north to Mothar 
Mt. (near Gympie) Queensland. There is also an 
isolated population of scrappy growing plants 
with pale flowers found at Carnarvon Gorge. 


It seems to favour cliff faces and boulders in 
open forests, nearly always facing north or 
north-east. The environment ranges from warm 
temperate rainforests, through wet sclerophyll 
forests, to dry Eucalyptus woodland. In nearly 
all cases bright light to full sun is preferred. 
Plants are also found in shady areas, but the 
flowerings are not as intense. They always grow 
in areas with high humidity and plenty of free 
flowing fresh air. 


This is probably the most widely grown of the 
Australian species. It is a most adaptable plant 
which has attracted the attention of hybridists. 
There has probably been more line breeding 
done with D. kingianum than any other 
Australian orchid species. The results of which 
can be very exciting, with seedlings quick to 
mature and give a preview flowering. 


Probably my _ favourite species is D. 
falcorostrum. This derives its name from the 
distinctive ‘hook’ at the tip of the labellum 
which resembles the beak of a falcon. It is 
found in the same general area as D. kingianum 
- but is found in isolated areas at higher 
elevations, growing on the truck and limbs of 
Antarctic Beech trees. It occasionally will 
venture onto other hosts and sometimes rocks. 
| find its glistening white flowers and 
extraordinarily sweet fragrance most attractive. 
This is one Dendrobium which enjoys cool, 
damp conditions as long as there is constant air 
movement. It certainly does not enjoy high 
temperatures and hot, drying winds that we 
often get in Perth. 


Another species complex involves D. 
tetragonum, so named for its distinctive four- 
sides pseudobulbs. There are four varieties (or 
separate species) of this orchid. For a 
comprehensive review of this group of 
epiphytes, refer to Michael Harrison’s fine 
article “The Dendrobium tetragonum Complex” 
which was published in The Orchadian 12 (8) 
{June 1998}. These are essentially plants of the 
rainforest. In cultivation they require about 60% 
shade, high humidity and again fresh moving 
air. 
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There are several other species which are less 
common but make worthwhile additions to the 
collection. These include D. aemulum, D. 
fleckeri, the highly fragrant D. adae and D. 
gracilicaule. D. fleckeri in particular has colours 
ranging from greenish yellow through apricot 
tones to almost brown, with a unique hairy 
labellum. 


There are also representatives in the closely 
related Phalaenanthe (including D. affine, D. 
bigibbum and D. phalaenopsis) and Spatulata 
(including D. canaliculatum, D. discolor, D. 
johannis and D. nindii) Sections. These are 
essentially lowland tropical species that require 
a heated house in the winter. 


There has been a lot of work done with the 
development of Australian Dendrobium hybrids. 
Nearly all the species | have mentioned have 
played some part. D. tetragonum, D. speciosum 
and D. kingianum have certainly been the most 
frequently used and perhaps the most 
successful parents. 


D. tetragonum and D. kingianum are very 
dominant when -used in breeding with both 
passing on their characteristic shape and 
colours. D. speciosum, whilst not quite so 
dominant, influences the number of flowers and 
the way they are presented on _ the 
inflorescence. Both D. speciosum and D. 
falcorostrum have the effect of making their 
offspring rather slow growing, but the wait for 
flowers is well worthwhile. They also pass on 
their delightful perfume. 


There are a number of natural hybrids. The most 
common is D. X delicatum (D. speciosum x D. 
kingianum). This also has the distinction of 
being the first man-made _ Australian 
Dendrobium hybrid, being made in England by 
Sir Trevor Lawrence and registered with the 
Royal Horticultural Society as D. Specio- 
kingianum in 1892. This cross is still being 
remade today by orchidists using specially 
selected plants of the parents in a quest for 
more colour and even better flowering 
characteristics. 


One of the most famous and popular hybrids is 
D. Hilda Poxon (tetragonum x speciosum). This 
hybrid continues to be remade using its 
extremely variable parents. This is an orchid 
that does not enjoy being divided - best to grow 
it into a large specimen. 
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Other popular hybrids include D. Bardo Rose 
(kingianum x falcorostrum) which varies from 
pure white to deep pink and D. Ellen (kingianum 
x tetragonum). 


D. Ellen was the first Australian Dendrobium 
hybrid actually made and registered in Australia 
- back in 1928, although the seed was sown in 
1914, a bit of bother in Europe intervened. 
Because this is a cross between two variable 
species, the results can be quite varied. Some 
of the better clones are simply outstanding, with 
velvet like labellums and dark purple edging to 
the tepals. 


There is still a lot of work being done in this field 
as hybridisers find out more about dominant 
and recessive genes, hidden colours in genetic 
make-ups and other factors such as which 
cultivars are better pod or pollen parents. As 
more crossings were made and new and 
exciting colours were discovered, it became 
apparent that there were three basic shapes to 
our hybrids. They all tended to favour either D. 
tetragonum, D. kingianum or D. speciosum. 


These ‘shapes’ have also been influenced by 
some of the tropical species, in particular D. 
bigibbum and D. phalaenopsis. \n 1965, 
Willersdorf registered D. Suzanne (tetragonum x 
phalaenopsis) and in 1979 Cannons named the 
similar D. Peewee (tetragonum x bigibbum). 
These have also been remade a number of 
times, even though some growers from the 
Eastern States feel some of these are of 
questionable parentage. Even suggestions of 
‘foreign’ blood. 


In any case, these ‘hot/cold’ hybrids, plus to a 
lesser extent species such as D. affine, D. 
discolor and D. canaliculatum have also been 
used with the temperate species and their 
hybrids. This has often extended the flowering 
season and giving added longevity to the 
blooms. Also we have more intense purples and 
sunset tones and fuller shapes. This area of 
hybridisation still has a long way to go and | feel 
the future is exciting for these plants. 


| must caution you. though, that growing 
Australian Dendrobium species and hybrids is 
highly addictive. You have been warned! 

% 
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Fourth Australasian Native Orchid Conference & Show 
Melbourne, Victoria, 5 - 8 October 2000 


A Personal Invitation 

It is a great pleasure to invite you to the Fourth 
Australasian Native Orchid Conference and 
Show in Melbourne. There will be an exciting 
mix of speakers as well as a diverse array of 
orchids displayed in the Show. We have 
focused on the theme “Native Orchids: Our 
Natural Heritage”, which has been adopted by 
the range of topics in the program, and the 
central display in the Show. 

The Organising Committee. 


The event will start with a Cocktail Party and 
there will be numerous other activities for 
participants. There will also be a Conference 
Dinner. The Conference venue is the Karralyka 
Centre (near Ringwood), located 25km east of 


Melbourne GPO. There is parking available for - 


over 400 vehicles, and the venue is well served 
by public transport. 


In a two day lecture program, many of 
Australasia’s leading orchid specialists will 
present about 30 papers covering the latest 
developments in Australasian native orchids. 
Topics will include terrestrial and epiphytic 
orchids, trends in hybridisation, the latest in 
taxonomy, and conservation programs for 
threatened orchids. 


There will be a large show (to be judged under 
ANOS guidelines) and an extensive sales area. 
A photographic competition and arts & crafts 
will also be a feature. Field trips to visit native 
orchids in situ have been arranged. Qantas is 
offering discount fares for Conference 
Delegates 


More information is available by contacting the 
Conference Secretariat at: PO. Box 2152, 
Templestowe Heights, Victoria 3107. 


Our web page is: www.ozemail.com.au/~graemebr/conference/anos-con.html 
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Peter O’Byrne 

17 Jalang Layang Layang, 

Singapore 598483 

e-mail: oberonia@mbox3.singnet.com.sg 


Bulbophyllum serra from Papua New Guinea and Irian Jaya appears to be one of the less-commonly 
cultivated species in Australia from the Section /ntervallatae. B. digoelense and B. caloglossum from 
New Guinea as well as B. longiscapum from Fiji are also in cultivation. No doubt there are other 
Australasian representatives of the section tucked away some where. 


Certainly some of the Asian members are 
about, such as B. cleistogamum and the 
spectacular and unique B. carunculatum. All the 
species are rare in collections, an unfortunate 
circumstance given that all are reliable flowerers 
in the right conditions. The section is frequently 
referred to as Sect. Dialeipanthe but Sect. 
Intervallatae has priority. 


The section is characterised by producing a 
long, wiry inflorescence from which individual 
flowers open and close progressively, each 
lasting 7-10 days. An inflorescence remains in 
bloom for many months. The flowers open 
widely and all from the group carry a long 
pointed warty labellum variously yellow, pink, 
scarlet and dark red to almost black. 


In 1992 | (DS) obtained seed of this species 
from the Australian Orchid Foundation Seed 
Bank. Regrettably it did not germinate. In 1994 
| imported some flasks of B. serra from 
Wolfgang Bandisch, then at Sogeri Plateau 
PNG. The seedlings were raised and most were 
given to friends or sold. 


To my knowledge, the first of these seedlings 
flowered in the collection of Sid Batchelor, 
Baulkham Hills NSW, last November (1998). 
These plants were grown in a controlled 
glasshouse with a winter minimum of 14°C and 
cooled to 30°C in summer. Two fans operating 
24 hours per day constantly circulate the air. 
The plants grew to maturity in 80mm plastic 
pots in a seedling grade bark/pebble mix kept 
constantly moist. My seedlings have received 
somewhat less salubrious conditions and are 
not yet flowering size. 


Not long after the first flowering | was able to 
contact Wolfgang Bandisch in Germany by e- 
mail. He had left PNG a year or two before. | like 
to know the provenance of plants in my 
collection, so | wanted to know. what 
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information was available about the history of 
my B. serra. Wolfgang replied that his plant was 
given to him by Peter O’Byrne. | then e-mailed 
Peter and promptly received the following reply: 


“Dear Darryl, 


Yes, I remember collecting that plant. I'll never, 
ever, forget it, ‘cos I almost died on that day. I had 
set off from Port Moresby with a friend called 
David Court (a spider expert) to try and find the 
Iawaware Caves (sometimes also spelt Jawaware) 
in Central Province. The caves, about 40km inland 
from Port Moresby, were once a tourist attraction, 
noted for their population of bats and creepy 
crawly cavey thingumijigs, but when “security” 
started to get bad, people stopped going, and the 
paths rapidly got overgrown. With the help of a 
local villager who said he could remember the 
route we eventually found the caves ... it took 
several hours of walking from the village, mostly 
through pristine (but fairly open) rainforest. 


When we got nearer the caves we were following 
a river, and that’s where we started encountering 
lots and lots of orchids. As we got closer, the river 
bank turned into a ridge which rose steadily. 
Eventually we turned off the ridge, up and around 
a hill, and there were the caves. I found the parent 
of your B. serra about half an hour before the 
caves, at an estimated altitude of 400 m. A very 
large tree (basal diameter ~3 metres) had fallen a 
couple of years previously and was balanced like 
a seesaw on the edge of the ridge. Since the base 
(the heaviest bit) was on terra firma and seemed 
pretty well held down by overgrowing vines, I 
climbed out along the (horizontal) trunk, over the 
ridge edge, with the river some 15-20 metres 
below. The tree had a flourishing population of 
orchids on the “upper” side of the trunk, and a 
very large clump of B. serra was established in the 
remains of first fork, along with an 
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Agrostophyllum species and a large healthy 
Dendrobium bifalce; all rooted in a very generous 
layer of humus with a growth of mosses and small 
ferns holding the whole thing together. 


There you have it; open canopy rainforest with 
good even lighting, (about 50-60% shade); over a 
river (steady high humidity); moderate rainfall 
through most of the year (only a short dry period 
in July-August); impeccable drainage with some 
residual moisture retention, and excellent, 
unimpeded ventilation. It reads like an orchid- 
growers manual for perfect growing conditions, 
doesn’t it ? Temperatures; about 2-3 degrees 
cooler than Port Moresby, without the seasonal 
extreme highs.... a noon variation from 26°C 
(coldest) to 32°C (warmest) would do well. 
Almost dying ? Oh yes, well, maybe I 
exaggerated. I didn’t feel nearly dead, but 
everyone who saw me was horrified at my 
condition. A few minutes before we reached the 
caves, on the final uphill haul, I stepped on a 
wasp’s nest. I never had a chance; even the guide 
failed to spot it .... they are one of those species 
that build low mud structures on the ground, half- 
hidden below the layer of leaf litter. 


The nests look like small termite-mounds, just a 
few centimetres high. The wasps are small (maybe 
2 cm long), beautiful metallic-iridescent blue. 
They are highly aggressive and sting like crazy. 
They hit me several times in the leg before I’d 
even figured out what was happening, then several 
times more before I managed to get out range. 
Half an hour later I was starting to swell up with 
an allergic reaction (never had one before .. really 
scary), and one hour after being stung, while we 
were going as fast as possible to get back to the 
village (and the cars), my face had swollen so 
much that my eyes had swelled shut, and I was 
getting what felt like heart palpitations. I survived 
the experience ..apparently most people survive 
the first one ... it’s the second one that is really 
dangerous. What particularly impressed David (he 


dined out on this story for weeks afterwards) was 
that throughout the whole thing ... the initial wasp 
attack, the retreat from the nest, the ascent to the 
caves then the extremely hurried blind rush back 
to the village, I never once let go of the orchids I’d 
collected .... in fact, I didn’t lose a single one ! 


Memorable, huh ? I remember the parent well; it 
was a curiosity rather than a beauty, with attractive 
vegetative growth but flowers not particularly 
remarkable. On the plus side, very easy to grow 
and always in flower. Anyway, I’m glad to know 
it’s progeny are surviving in cultivation; makes 
me feel good to know I’ve helped “save” a rare 
species ! 


regards, Peter” 


A great story that falls somewhat in the realm of 
a “ripping’ yarn” and tells a little about the 
pleasures and pains of plant collecting in the 
tropics. 


As it happens, when preparing this article, | had 
a look back through my flasking register for the 
B. serra entry. The entry reads.... Bulbophyllum 
serra B315 lawaware Caves Central Province 
450m Sect. Dialeipanthe and seed collected 
by... P. O’Byrne! 


To tie the whole history of the plants neatly up, 
the parent plant is also illustrated by 
photograph and line drawing in Peter’s recent 
Lowland Orchids of Papua New Guinea. Peter 
only ever found the species once - so alll 
photos, drawings, seeds, divisions, etc. are 
from the collection he has so vividly described. 


| seem to like the species a bit more than Peter 
so I’m quite glad he held on to the prize when 
the vicious little wasps fought back. 

tw 


PLEASE NOTE: New Address for ANOS Inc. is; 


P.O. Box 2165, Taren Point NSW 2229 (Subscriptions now due) 
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grower, Sid Batchelor (Yondi) D.P. Banks 


Bulbophyllum serra from Papua New Guinea 


grower, Brian Khann hybridised by the late George Hicks 
Plectochilus Longwarry ‘lan’ HCC-AD/OSCOV 1998 
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The Genus Plectochilus 


Michael Harrison 
Macquarie Native Orchids, 
68 Howes Road, North Wilberforce NSW 2756 


The genus Plectochilus was created in 1976 to facilitate the registration of two intergeneric hybrids 
between Plectorrhiza and Sarcochilus, namely Plectochilus Richard Jost (Sarcochilus hartmannii x 
Plectorrhiza tridentata) and Plectochilus Rumrill (Sarcochilus ceciliae x Plectorrhiza tridentata). 


Strangely, these two hybrids were made in the 
United States of America by James Rumrill of 
New Jersey, and to my knowledge were never 
seen in Australia at the time. | expect that they 
were made simply as speculative hybrids, 
probably for no reason other than concurrent 
flowering of the parent species (i.e. “they were 
in flower at. the time so we crossed them 
together to see what we would get; it seemed 
like a good idea at the time”). To orchid growers 
in Australia, Plectochilus Richard Jost and 
Plectochilus Rumrill were simply entries in the 
ANOS Hybrid Checklist, unknown as living, 
flowering plants, and to be quite honest, I’m not 
sure too many growers would have been 
interested in them. The idea of crossing a 
Plectorrhiza with a Sarcochilus would have 
seemed a bizarre and probably worthless 
exercise, although with hindsight (always in 
20:20 vision) we now know better. 


What really created interest in Plectochilus 
hybrids in this country was Stewart Penman’s 
Plectochilus Kilgra, registered in 1988. Named 
after Stewart’s beef producing property near 
Kyogle, in northern New South Wales. 
Plectochilus Kilgra was contrived by crossing a 
pure green form of Plectorrhiza tridentata with 
Sarcochilus falcatus. The result was a lovely 
hybrid which carried multiple inflorescences of 
15mm tall flowers with clear, apple-green 
segments and a generous, frosted-white 
labellum. 


In a departure from traditional rounded flowers 
so typical of Sarcochilus hybrids, Plectochilus 
Kilgra featured an open, somewhat squarish 
floral shape, and its novelty appeal soon 
became apparent. A colour photograph of 
Plectochilus Kilgra as a first-flowered seedling 
in The Orchadian Vol.9 No.5 (September 1988) 
attracted the attention of many native orchid 
enthusiasts, and a new direction in hybridising 
was popularised. 


The expression “novelty hybrid” is a loosely 
applied term which refers mainly to the floral 
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shape and colour of this hybrid style, and it is 
used to distinguish such orchids from 
conventional Sarcanthinae hybrids with 
rounded white and/or. pink flowers. In general, 
novelty hybrids have a much wider and brighter 
colour range, and a more open shape than 
conventional Sarcanthinae hybrids, and they 
are usually a little smaller in size but often 
compensate for this by carrying a greater 
number of flowers. 


It would be inaccurate to describe Plectochilus 
as the first of the novelty hybrid style, for 
several unconventional Sarcanthinae hybrids 
had already appeared, but in small numbers. 
Within his impressive body of work, the late Ira 
Butler pioneered this style, and as early as 1963 
he had _ registered Sarcochilus Canary 
(hartmannii x olivaceus), reportedly one of his 
favourite creations, in spite of its difficult-to- 
grow nature. This was followed in 1965 by 
Rhinochilus Dorothy (Sarcochilus hartmannii x 
Rhinerrhiza divitiflora), in 1969 by Rhinochilus 
Rona (Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii x Rhinerrhiza 
divitiflora), and in 1972 he registered both 
Sarcochilus Southern Cross (hartmannii x 
australis) and Sarcochilus Perky (hartmannii x 
spathulatus). At that time Sarcochilus 
spathulatus was known as Parasarcochilus 
spathulatus and the term Parachilus was used 
for Sarcochilus hybrids that involved S. 
spathulatus, S. weinthalii and S. hirticalcar. 


A few other breeders also contributed 
spasmodically to this novelty hybrid style during 
the 1970’s and 1980’s, but when it appeared 
there was something about Plectochilus Kilgra 
that really caught the imagination of the native 
orchid community. Perhaps it was simply an 
orchid whose time had arrived, but for a while 
there everyone went ‘Kilgra Krazy’, and this in 
turn brought on an explosion in Plectochilus 
breeding. 


A number of remakes of Plectochilus Kilgra by 
various breeders have appeared in the decade 
since the original was registered. These have 
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shown surprising variety in flower colour - with 
green, pink, bone, cream, mustard, yellow and 
puce all appearing as pure tones or in various 
combinations. Of course, Plectorrhiza tridentata 
ranges in colour from chocolate brown, through 
tan and khaki to clear green, so some variation 
in its hybrids is to be expected. But where did 
the pink come from? 


Plectochilus Richard Jost was also a worthwhile 
re-creation (we were seeing it again for the first 
time, of course), and some unexpected colours 
appeared here as well, most notably some 
clean mid-pinks and purple-browns. Carried on 
arching to pendulous inflorescences up to 
25cm long, the flowers on Plectochilus Richard 
Jost were of similar shape to Plectochilus 
Kilgra, featuring a relatively wide labellum with 
prominent side-lobes. 

A number of Plectochilus hybrids have now 
been registered, and | expect more to appear in 
the future. One of my favourites is the 
unregistered mating of Sarcochilus Pinkhart x 
Plectorrhiza tridentata, made by Ken Russell. 
This hybrid can carry numerous bright pink 
flowers (with a broad purple lip) on 
inflorescences up to 20cm long. Another couple 
of hybrids of note are Plectochilus Lynore 
(Sarcochilus Mavis x Plectorrhiza tridentata) and 
the colourful cross Plectochilus Longwarry 
(Plectorrhiza tridentata x Sarcochilus Heidi). 
This later hybrid also received an Award of 
Quality in Victoria. 


As we have watched the development of 
Plectochilus breeding, | have suspected for 
some time that while Plectorrhiza tridentata is 
producing some fine results, it may well be 
Plectorrhiza brevilabris that will eventually prove 
to be the most successful parent. Plectorrhiza 
brevilabris carries inflorescences up to 20cm 
long, half as long again as Plectorrhiza 
tridentata, and the individual flowers are larger. 
It just seemed to me to offer more horticultural 
potential for hybridising, and | was surprised 
that apart from Plectochilus  Minirose 
(Sarcochilus ceciliae x Plectorrhiza erecta), all 
Plectochilus hybrids have used the ubiquitous 
Plectorrhiza tridentata. 


My own attempts to utilise Plectorrhiza 
brevilabris in hybridising were unsuccessful, 
due to an apparent inability to obtain viable 
seed, and | despaired of ever seeing this 
species in hybrid lines. 
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However, a couple of years ago, whilst perusing 
a Simpson Orchids flask list, | spied an 
interesting item - the mating between 
Plectorrhiza_ brevilabris and Sarcochilus 
falcatus. | knew | just had to have some, so after 
a quick phone call, Frank Simpson agreed to 
bring a small flask for me to the next Dungog 
Orchid Show. 


The seedlings were duly deflasked and tied 
onto hardwood boards, with just a pinch of 
epiphytic moss protecting the roots. They were 
hung under the benches in my unheated fibre- 
glass house, which has open shadecloth walls, 
and treated the same as the other epiphytic 
Sarcanthinae species and hybrids growing 
there. 


Quickly they made good root and leaf growth, 
and the following season one of them flowered. 
Benched as a first-flowering seedling at the 
ANOS Sydney Group’s 1998 Sarcanthinae 
Show in October last year, it gained first place 
in its class, and a number of growers expressed 
their admiration. . 


The single growth carried one inflorescence of 
eight flowers, each of which were 12mm tall. 
They were yellow in colour with a considerable 
amount of red/brown towards the centre, and 
like Plectorrhiza brevilabris, the labellum spur 
was long and slender. The Sarcochilus falcatus 
(Frank used a typical clone from just north of 
Toowoomba, Qld.) certainly didn’t dilute the 
colour of this hybrid, but certainly added size 
and a fuller shape. 


Recently registered as Plectochilus Brodie 
Vincent, in celebration of the recent addition to 
the Simpson family, this new hybrid has great 
potential. Apparently my plant was the first to 
bloom, since then Frank has seen a few others 
- apparently very similar in all respects to mine, 
apart from a ‘pink’ flowered clone. 


| am expecting more of my seedlings to flower 
later this year and | look forward to seeing how 
variable the cross will turn out to be. When fully 
mature, these plants should carry multiple 
inflorescences with lots of flowers in various 
colour combinations. 


°3 
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grower, Albie Sherwood D.P. Banks grower, Michael Harrison 
Plectochilus Lynore Plectochilus Brodie Vincent 


grower, David Butler (Green Vista Orchids) D.P. Banks 
Plectochilus Minirose (two different cultivars) 
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ORCHID GLEN 
NURSERY 


N. & K. Russell 

26 Mary Street 
Dungog 2420 

Ring for appointment: 
(02) 4992 1291 


Specialising in Sarcochilus Hybrids 
Send S.A.E. for catalogue 


Myall Orchids 


New Guinea and Australian Ceratobium 


Dendrobiums including: 


D. ligibbum, D. canaliculatum and 
D. johannis hybrids 


Some New Guinea species 


Seedlings to flowering size 


Min Korsman 


95 Toolakea Beach Road, Bluewater Qld, 4818 
Ph: (07) 4788 6147 


AUSTRALIAN DECIDUOUS 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


Available as ... 

Bare root plants: May - August 
Dormant tubers: November - February 
Flasks, all year 
bb 
Easily grown species and hybrids from a range 


of genera including: Caladenia, Chiloglottis, 


Corybas, Cyrtostylis, Diuris, Lyperanthus, 
Microtis, Pterostylis and Thelymitra. 

ob 
Send S.A.E. for listing and cultural notes. 


NESBITTS ORCHIDS 


PO BOX 72 
WALKERVILLE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5081 
Phone: (08) 8261 1550 Fax: (08) 8266 0372 
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SIMPSON 
ORCHIDS 


Native orchids from flask to flowering. 
Specialising in Sarcanthinae species 
and hybrids. 

Flasking service available. 
Please send stamp for list. 


29 Gannon St., Ph: (07) 5498 2185 
Mt. Mee. Qld. 4521 Please phone 
before visiting. 


| RIVIERA ORCHIDS 
John and Pat Campbell 
WE SPECIALISE IN COOL GROWING 
NATIVES & THEIR HYBRIDS 


100 HUNTERS LANE, 
LAKES ENTRANCE, VIC 3909 


Ring for Appointment 
(03) 5155 2249 or (03) 5155 1142 
¢ Mail Orders Catered for 
e SAE for Current Listing 


ae 


MACQUARIE NATIVE ORCHIDS 


Specialist breeders of 
Australian Native 
Species & Hybrids 


Michael and Roslyn Harrison 
' 68 Howes Road 
Nth. Wilberforce NSW 2756 


= (02) 4576 3290 


{Send SAE for full flask list 
I, Inspection by Appointment 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Genus Paphiopedilum (Second Edition) by Phillip Cribb 
Published by Natural History Publications (Borneo) 
in association with The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, UK. 1998 
428 pp. 262mm x 192mm Hardcover. ISBN 983-812-023-5 
Available from Natural History Publications (Borneo), 
P.O.Box 13908, 88846 Kota Kinabalu, Sabah, Malaysia. 
US$105.00 (inclusive of air parcel postage) 


The Second Edition of The Genus Paphiopedilum by Phillip Cribb has recently been published, a long 
awaited book. It is at the same time one of the most beautiful and satisfying of orchid books, yet on 
another level one of the most distressing. It is a celebration of one of the most fascinating and popular 
of all the genera in the orchid world and a chronicle of their destruction by illegal collectors and habitat 


destruction. 


Why review it in The Orchadian? Well there are 
13 species east of Wallace’s line, ie, east of 
Java and Borneo. Now, | have no intention of 
waking the sleeping giant of the Wallace’s line 
debate, so | will confine my particular interest in 
this review largely to those species in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, where six species 
occur. How | wish | was including Cape York 
Peninsula in this review, but sadly no one has 
yet found the elusive slipper orchids of the 
Peninsula! 


The genus, according to Dr Cribb, comprises 69 
species spread from southern India through 
South-east Asia, including southern China, the 
Malesian Islands, New Guinea to Bougainville 
and Gaudalcanal in the Solomons. The centre 
of distribution is in the region that includes 
southern China (18 species), Vietnam (10), 
Thailand (13), Sumatra (9), Borneo (12) and the 
Philippines (10). From this centre, the number 
of species attenuates to east and west. 


The four New Guinean species are P 

wilhelminiae, P. glanduliferum, P. violascens and 

P. papuanum, while P. wentworthianum occurs 

on Bougainville and Gaudalcanal and P. 

bougainvillianum is restricted to Bougainville. A 

few taxonomic findings about the Australasian 

species worth noting include the following: 

¢ P. praestans, a well-known name, is in fact a 
synonym of P. glanduliferum which was 
described by Blume in 1848, making it one of 
the oldest names for tropical Asiatic slipper 
orchids. 

¢ P. striatum described by M.A. Clements and 
D.L. Jones in the first issue of Lasianthera, 
has been treated as a synonym of P 
wilhelminiae. 

e P. bougainvillianum, which is restricted to 
Bougainville Island, is treated as separate to 
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the closely related P violascens from 
mainland New Guinea, but Cribb concedes 
that there is some doubt about this. 

¢ P. wentworthianum from Bougainville and 
Gaudalcanal, is also closely related to P. 
violascens and P. bougainvillianum’ but is 
accepted as separate. 


Why is the book depressing? Well, in the 
chapter on conservation, Dr Cribb describes 
the sensation that the golden flowered P. 
armeniacum caused when discovered in China 
in 1982. He then quotes a report of 35,000 
plants collected from the wild being exported in 
six months alone. Such a restricted plant 
cannot withstand such exploitation and it is 
now almost extinct in the wild. If this were an 
isolated case it may be reluctantly acceptable, 
but it applies to many species, including P. 
micranthum, P. emersonii, P. malipoense, P. 
delenatii, P. druryi, PR. rothschildianum and P. 
sanderianum. A few years ago a wild collected 
plant of P. rothschildianum was offered for sale 
at US$ 5,000. Nearer to home some 
populations of P. violascens in Papua New 
Guinea have been depleted or exterminated by 
collectors, some not that long ago. 


The slipper orchids are one of the very few 
groups where collecting is the major threat, but 
habitat degradation is also important. For 
example the recently described P. helenae from 
northern Vietnam is under severe threat from 
deforestation caused by fuelwood gathering 
and fires. 


The book consists of 70 pages of introductory 
chapters including such topics as anatomy, 
geographical distribution, ecology, pollination, 
cultivation, conservation, species concept, and 
a key to the species. Michael Tibbs has 
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provided a chapter on cultivation and a part of 
a chapter on “Modern trends in Paphiopedilum 
breeding”. 


The remainder of the book comprises 
descriptions and _ illustrations of the 69 
recognised species. The text consists of a 
formal description, complete synonymy and a 
very readable discussion on history, habitat, 
conservation issues and distribution, making 
the book at the same time, a popular account 
and a scientific monograph. The illustrations 
are a feature of this book. Most species are 
illustrated with one or more paintings, one or 
more colour photographs of plants, flowers and 
habitat and a line drawing of the floral parts 
important for identification. There are 79 
paintings, mostly full page and all in colour, 80 
line drawings, 77 maps and, something which 
was absent from the first edition, 124 colour 
photographs. Of these 45 are of habitats or 
plants in their habitat, and these add a 
wonderful new dimension to the book, 
providing a great deal of information to the 
grower or the armchair botanist. | was once told 
by a publisher that the mixture of paintings, line 
drawings and photographs would not work. 
Believe me, it works extremely well in this book. 
If you already have a copy the first edition and 
are wondering if you should pay the rather large 
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amount to obtain the second edition, consider 
these facts: The first edition was published in 
1987 and included 60 species in some 222 
pages. It had 56 colour paintings, but no 
photographs. The second edition has 69 
species in 427 pages, 124 colour photographs 
and 79 paintings. It is printed on high quality 
glossy paper and is a larger format than the 
original. The first edition was well worth having, 
but the second is one of the best produced 
orchid books | have seen. 


The book is published by Natural History 
Publications (Borneo) Sdn. Bhd. in association 
with The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. It is 
available from Natural History Publications 
(Borneo) or from the RBG Kew, Richmond, 
Surrey TW9  3AB, ~ England (email: 
books@rbgkew.org.uk). 


The price? Well | guess anything this good 
must cost money. It is US$105 inclusive of 
airmail from Kota Kinabalu, or £45 from Kew 
plus 15% for postage and packing. It also may 
be stocked at some stage by the Australian 
Orchid Foundation. 


Bill Lavarack 
37 Bay St., Pallarenda Qld 4810 
bill.lavarack@env.qld.gov.au 


RRKKKKKKREKREREREREREREE 


A New ‘Epiphyte’ for Western Australia 


Now that | have your attention, this is really a 
report on a terrestrial orchid | found growing on 
a tree, which is unusual. Last January while on 
holiday visiting the Tree Top Walk in the Valley of 
the Giants near Walpole Western Australia, | 
came across a plant of Cryptostylis ovata 
growing on a healthy, live and vertical she oak 
tree (Allocasuarina decussata). The plant had 
several flower spikes in bloom, a number of 
healthy green leaves, and several dead flower 
spikes from previous years. The plant was 
happily growing at least 4 metres above ground 
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level (which prevented close inspection) and 
was clustered around a fork in the tree. It 
appeared to be growing in the thick corky bark 
at the fork, rather than in a hollow at the fork. 
Although terrestrial orchids often venture onto 
rocks or into cracks of dead (horizontal) trees, in 
my experience it is quite uncommon to find 
them above eye level on live trees. 


Dr. Norm Stockton 
Curtin University of Technology, WA 
stockton@vesta.curtin.edu.au 
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Miriam Ann Orchids 


Alan & Miriam Merriman 
*%, 89 Levy Street, Glenbrook NSW 2773 


* Stockist of 
* Florafest Seedlings 
* H.S.O. Fertilizer : 
* Austmoss Live Sphagnum Moss 
*N.Z. Sphagnum Moss 
* Agricultural Chemicals 


* Debco Bark, Port Pots 

* Orchid Care Compost and Bark 

_ * Seedlings of most Genera 
Alan’s Pest & Disease Handbook 

$17 including post 
Alan’s Fertilizers Handbook 
$9.50 including post 
Nursery open most weekends 


Phone 02 4739 5141 


Bankcard, Mastercard and Visa Welcome 


CHIDAIR VAILIE 
OIRCIANIDS 


Ross & Rhonda Harvey 


Specialist breeders 
of cool growing 
Australian Natives 
and Hybrids 


Send S.A.E. for 
our current listing 


Mail Orders our Speciality 
Phone prior to visiting 


16 Heather-Anne Drive 
Draper Qld 4520 


PHONE: 
(07) 3289 1953 
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FITZSIMMONS 
ORCHIDS 


Australian Species and Hybrids, 
plus a range of Exotic Species 
Supplier of 
Quality Orchid 
Flasks and 
seedlings to 
Hobby and 
Commercial 
Growers 


63 Evans St, Belmont NSW 2280 
Telephone: (02) 4945 9737 


Facsimile: (02) 4945 9483 


Contact us for our latest listing. 
Nursery open by appointment. 
Please ring first 


Orchids 


Australia 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID COUNCIL 


92 Pages 
Eye-catching Colour 


Subscription Rates 
Within Australia 
$40.00 p.a. 
e-mail: bromals@clove.net.au 


Check out our home page on the Internet 
http://www.infoweb.com.au/orchids 
Orchids Australia 
P.O. Box 145, Findon, S.A. 5089 


Australia 
j ‘(Advise Card Name, EE 
Number and - VISA 
PS Expiry Date) 4 =§y 
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DOWN UNDER 
NATIVE 
ORCHIDS 


SPECIALISTS IN AUSTRALIAN NATIVE 
ORCHID SPECIES & HYBRIDS 
The Home of TROPICOOL™ HYBRIDS 


INVITES YOU TO ATTEND THEIR 


TROPICOOL™ FESTIVAL 


to be held at 
SKY HIGH ORCHID WHOLESALERS 
71 BRIESES ROAD, PEATS RIDGE 2250 


Phone D.U.N.O. (02) 4385 4552 S.H.O.W. (02) 4375 1189 
Fax (02) 4385 8330 (02) 4375 1106 
Email: downundr@integritynet.com.au skyhigh@fastlink.com.au 


SATURDAY 28th, SUNDAY 29th AUGUST 1999 


8.00am until 4.30pm each day 


D.U.N.O.’s 1999 cataloenS plants available, DENDROBIUM, SARCS, Species 
and Hybrids, select flasks and flowering plants 


PLUS 
S.H.O.W.’s:- Cymbidiums, Zygopetalums, Cattleyas, Oncidiums and 
Phalaenopsis — Flask to Flowering hybrids, mericlones and a wide range of 


PROTEA and WARATAH plants and flowers. 
ORCHID CARE SERVICES:- Full range of their products. 


HORTICULTURAL SOLUTIONS:- Fertilisers and products to improve your 
orchid growing and flowering plus expert advice. 

Mangrove Mountain Bush Fire Brigade will have available coffee, tea, cool 
drinks and hot food at very reasonable prices ... 

Plenty of parking . Come early and stay for lunch... 

Bus tours always welcome. We would like to THANK ALL those who attended 
our inaugural TROPICOOL FESTIVAL in 1998, and hope you will enjoy 1999 
even more. 

You may wish to stroll across the road to ROYALE ORCHIDS and complete 
your day. ; 
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AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHID 
RESEARCH 


is an occasional publication 
dealing with the results of 
scientific research into 
Australian Orchidaceae. It is 
published periodically whea 
suitable material comes to 
hand. All publications are 
reviewed by at least two 
botanical specialists and 
edited prior to publication. 


Three volumes have been 
published to date:- 


Volume 1, 1989., $19.50 
Catalogue of Australian Orchidaceae, M.A. Clements. 


" Volume 2, 1991., $19.50 - 
New Taxa of Australian Orchidaceae, David L: Jones. 


Volume 3. 1998., $79.50 f 
Contributions to Tasmanian Orchidology, David L. Jones. _ 


Copies of 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID RESEARCH 


and other publications are available from; 


Austral fan 


Orchic 


Review 


now edited by David P. Banks 
The complete Australian orchid magazine, 
published bi-monthly featuring: 
Australian Orchids Fine Photography 
Book Reviews Hybrid Listings 
Buyer’s Guide Latest Hybrids 
Cultural Information Nursery Profiles 
Cymbidiums Australia Rare Orchids 
Exotic Species Show Reports 
One Year (six issues) 
Two Years (12 Issues 
Three Years (18 issues) . 
Subscribe to the ‘New’ Australian Orchid Review. 
Credit Card Subscriptions may be telephoned to 
(02) 9560 6166 during business hours. 


Alternatively, they may be mailed to: 
Australian Orchid Review 
14 McGill Street, Lewisham, NSW, 2049 
email: aor@graphicworld.com.au 


The Australian Orchid Foundation, 


107 Roberts Street, Essendon 3040 
Victoria, Australia. 


Show Dates 


¢ 11 July 1999, Tinonee Orchids - Open Day & Show, Tinonee, NSW. Ph. (02) 6553-1012. 

° 6-8 August 1999, Gosford Orchid Spectacular, Gosford Showground, NSW. Ph. (02) 4375-1199. 

¢ 14-15 August 1999, (ANOS Northern Regional Council) Music Society Hall, Petrie, Qld. Ph. (07) 4122-1251. 

° 9-11 September 1999, (ANOS Western Australia) The Grove Shopping Centre, Stirling Highway, Cottesloe, 
WA. Ph. (08) 9341-2914. 

¢ 11-12 September 1999, (ANOS Warringah) Forestville Memorial Hall, Starkey Street, Forestville, NSW. 
Ph. (02) 9981-2525. 

¢ 16-18 September 1999, (ANOS Illawarra) Westfield Shoppingtown, Figtree, NSW. Ph. (02) 4256-1608. 

¢ 17-19 September 1999, (ANOS Macarthur) Tim’s Nursery, Narellan, NSW. Ph. (02) 9607-9809. 

*¢ 18-19 September 1999, (ANOS Sydney) Baulkham Hills Community Centre (off Conie Ave), Baulkham Hills, 
NSW. Ph. (02) 9624-1768. 

¢ 18-19 September 1999, (Native Orchid Society of South Australia) St. Peter’s Town Hall, Payneham Road, 
St. Peter’s, SA. Ph. (08) 8356-7356. 

° 19 September 1999, (ANOS Port Hacking) 1st North Engadine Scout Hall, Old Bush Road, Yarrawarrah, 
NSW. Ph. (02) 9524-9996. 

* 20-26 September 1999, Orchid Society of New South Wales - Spring Show. Markettown Mt. Druitt, NSW. 

¢ 14-16 October 1999, (ANOS Illawarra) Westfield Shoppingtown, Figtree, NSW. Ph. (02) 4256-1608. 

° 16-17 October 1999, (ANOS Newcastle) Warners Bay Community Hall, Warners Bay, NSW. 
Ph. (02) 4942-1362. 

¢ 17 October 1999, (ANOS Sydney) Jasper Road Public School, corner of Jasper Road and Seven Hills 
Road, Baulkham Hills, NSW. Ph. (02) 9624-1768. 

° 30-31 October 1999, (ANOS Macarthur) Bonnyrigg Garden Centre, Bonnyrigg, NSW. Ph. (02) 9607-9809. 

¢ 5-6 November 1999, (ANOS Geelong) Masonic Hall, Sheringhap Street, Geelong, Vic. 
Ph. (03) 5243-4286. ; 
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Diuris arenaria (Orchidaceae), A Vulnerable New Species from 


New South Wales 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 


P.O. Box 1777, Canberra, A.C.T., 2601, Australia. 


Diuris arenaria, known only from the Tomaree Peninsula of northern New South Wales, is described as 


new. Notes on habitat and ecology are included. 


Key words 
Orchidaceae, Diuris arenaria, new species, 
Australian flora. 


Introduction 

The existence of an undescribed species of 
Diuris on the Tomaree Peninsula north of 
Newcastle was first brought to my attention by 
the orchidologists John Riley and George 
Hillman in 1989. 


The species is a distinctive member of a 
complex of taxa surrounding D. punctata. A 
revision of this complex is in the early stages of 
preparation but, in the meantime, threats to 
populations of this species which occur outside 
the boundaries of Tomaree National Park have 
become significant. Additionally the chosen 
specific epithet is being used by enthusiasts, 
despite its not being validly published. 


As a consequence | have decided to describe 
the species separately rather than wait for the 
complete revisionary treatment of the complex. 


Materials and Methods 

All types or photographs of types of taxa 
relevant to this study have been examined. 
Herbarium collections (spirit and dried) were 
studied from AD, CANB, MEL, and NSW. 
Measurements given in the description are from 
living plants. 


Taxonomy 


Diuris arenaria D.L.Jones, sp. nov., 

D. punctatae Smith affinis, sed floribus omnino 
minoribus, lilacinis vel pallide purpureis; 
sepalibus lateralibus brevioribus, ensiformibus; 
et labelli lobis lateralibus oblongis, differt. 
Typus 

New South Wales, between Nelson Bay and 
Shoal Bay, Water Board Catchment area, 7 
Sept. 1990, D.L.Jones 6409,C.H.Broers & 
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G.Hillman (holotype CANB; isotypes BRI, 
MEL,NSW). 


Illustration 
Plate 4, Bishop (1996) 
- as Diuris_ sp. aff. punctata (Nelson Bay). 


Description 

Tuberous terrestrial herb growing singly or in 
loose groups. Leaves basal, semi-erect to lax, 
conduplicate, usually 2, linear to linear- 
lanceolate, 15-50 cm long, 2-6 mm wide, green; 
base sheathing; apex acuminate. Scape 15-50 
cm tall, slender, green, 1-9-flowered. Sterile 
bracts closely sheathing, usually 2, narrowly 
lanceolate, 20-70 mm long, 4-8 mm wide, acute 
to acuminate. Fertile bracts closely sheathing, 
narrowly lanceolate, 12-45 mm long, 3-5 mm 
wide, acute to acuminate. Pedicels 10-35 mm 
long, very slender, straight. Ovaries obovoid, 3- 
7 mm long, 2-4 mm wide. Flowers porrect, 20- 
30 mm diam., mauve to light purple, labellum 
darker; callus area yellowish; lateral sepals 
purplish brown. Dorsal sepal porrect in the 
proximal third, then obliquely erect to erect, 
ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 10-18 mm long, 7-11 
mm wide; apex broadly obtuse to nearly 
truncate. Lateral sepals obliquely deflexed, 
parallel or crossed, ensiform to narrowly 
lanceolate, 15-40 mm long, 1.6-3 mm wide; 
margins involute; apex asymmetrically acute to 
acuminate. Petals obliquely erect to recurved; 
lamina ovate, elliptic or obovate, 10-17 mm 
long, 6-10 mm wide; apex broadly obtuse; claw 
3-6 mm long, blackish, widest near the apex, 
tapered to the base, curved. Labellum 10-14 
mm long, obliquely decurved, 3-lobed; lateral 
lobes narrowly oblong to oblong, 2.5-5 mm 
long, 1-2 mm wide, erect and closely flanking 
the column; outer margins entire to irregular; 
mid-lobe ovate-cuneate, 8-12 mm long, 7-11 
mm wide; margins entire to shallowly crenate; 
apex obtuse to acute. Labellum callus 
consisting of 2 divergent purple ridges 
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extending onto the base of the mid-lobe, 
incurved apically, a yellow patch between them. 
Column porrect from the end of the ovary, 4.5- 
5 mm long, 2.5-3 mm wide. Column wings 
lanceolate, c. 5 mm long, c. 1.8 mm wide at the 
base, white with a prominent yellow, convolute 
basal flange; distal margins irregularly erose. 
Anther narrowly ovate, c. 4 mm long, c. 2 mm 
wide, purplish brown. Pollinarium c. 2.5 mm 
long, c. 1.5 mm wide; viscidium elliptic, c. 0.7 
mm long; pollinia clavate, 2.2 mm long, white, 
mealy. Stigma elliptic, c. 3 mm long, c. 2.5 mm 
wide. Capsules obovoid, 15-20 mm long, 6-8 
mm wide, ribbed. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and Ecology 
Apparently endemic to the Tomaree Peninsula 
north of Newcastle. 


Grows in coastal heathy forest and woodland 
dominated by Eucalyptus gummifera and 
Angophora sp., with a grassy or bracken 
understorey. 


Soils are deep grey to white sands. 
Altitude: 0-30 m. 
Flowering period: August and September. 


Recognition 

This new species is part of a complex of taxa 
surrounding D. punctata Smith. It is 
distinguished from D. punctata sens. strict. by 
its earlier flowering period (August and 
September), mauve or light purple flowers, 20- 
30 mm diam., which are smaller than D. 
punctata in all their parts, shorter ensiform 
lateral sepals and oblong labellum lateral lobes. 
By contrast D. punctata flowers October and 


Literature Cited 


November, has darker purple flowers, 40-50 
mm diam., lanceolate lateral sepals and 
obovate-cuneate labellum lateral lobes 


Conservation Status 
Restricted to the Tomaree Peninsula and 
conserved in the Tomaree National Park. 


Populations outside of the National Park are 
under considerable threat from development 
(pers. comm. G.Hillman); suggest 2VC by 
criteria of Briggs & Leigh (1996). 


Etymology 
From the Latin arenarius, growing on sand, in 
reference to the habitat. 


Specimens Examined 

NEW SOUTH WALES: 

Shoal Bay, Landing Barge Practice Site, 7 Sept. 
1990, D.L. Jones 6406, C.H. Broers & G. 
Hillman (CANB); Anna Bay, Commonwealth 
land by Lake, 7 Sept. 1990, D.L. Jones 6415, 
C.H. Broers & G. Hillman (CANB). 
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Diuris arenaria, Shoal Bay - New South Wales. 
(D.L. Jones 6406), Fig. 1. 
a. plant; b. flower from front (lateral sepals truncated); c. flower from side (lateral sepals truncated); 
d. labellum from above, flattened out; e. labellum from side; f. labellum callus; 
g. labellum from front; h. Column from rear; i. column from side; j. column from front; 
k. column wing; I. pollinarium; m. dorsal sepal; n. lateral sepal; o. petal. 
Drawing 15/9/1990 by D.L. Jones.© 
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Genoplesium ectopum (Orchidaceae), an Endangered New Species 


from the Australian Capital Territory 


Abstract 


David L. Jones 
Centre for Plant Biodiversity Research, 
Australian National Herbarium, 


P.O. Box 1777, Canberra, A.C.T., 2601, Australia. 


Genoplesium ectopum, known only from a single locality and growing in peppermint forest in the 
Brindabella Ranges.. Australian Capital Territory, is described as new. Notes on habitat and ecology are 
included. A key is provided to Genoplesium in the ACT. 


Key words 

Orchidaceae, Genoplesium ectopum, 
endangered, new species, Australian flora, 
Australian Capital Territory, key. 


Introduction 

The only account of the Orchidaceae of the 
Australian Capital Territory (ACT) was a Flora 
treatment (Burbidge and Gray 1970), which is 
now significantly out of date. In 1992, while 
conducting a survey of the Orchidaceae of the 
ACT, some fruiting Genoplesium plants were 
located growing in montane peppermint forest. 
Collections the following year established that it 
was a new species allied to G. systenum 
D.L.Jones (Jones 1991). Subsequent searches 
failed to locate any further colonies and the 
species, described as new, is regarded as being 
endangered. 


Genoplesium ectopum D.L. Jones, sp. 
nov., G. systeno D.L. Jones affinis, sed 
sepalibus lateralibus crassioribus dimidio distali 
rectis; labello latiore, oblongo-ovato, textura 
tenui, ad quoque extremitatem recurvo; et callo 
breviore, differt. 


Typus 

Australian Capital Territory; 

Bendora Dam Rad., Brindabella Ranges, 24 Jan. 
1993, D.L. Jones 11231 & B.E. Jones, (holo 
CANB; iso MEL, NSW). 


Illustration 
Plate 153, Bishop (1996) - as Genoplesium sp. 
aff. systenum (Brindabellas). 


Terrestrial tuberous herb. Leaf 10-25 cm long, 0.15- 
0.3 cm wide, terete, dark green, reddish at the base; 
lamina closely sheathing throughout, 15-20 mm long, 
2-3 mm wide, oblanceolate-subulate, ending 10-20 
mm below the first flower. Inflorescence 15-30 cm tall, 
bearing 15-35 flowers in a densely crowded spike 2- 
4 cm long. Flowers 5-5.5 mm diam., green and 
reddish purple to wholly reddish purple, porrect; 
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lateral sepals erect. Ovary linear-obovoid, c. 2 mm 
long, slightly curved, green. Dorsal sepa! cucullate, 
broadly ovate, 3-4 mm long, 2.3-2.5 mm wide, 
concave, greenish with 1-3 central purple lines and 
purplish margins; margins ciliate; apex acuminate. 
Lateral sepals narrowly oblong-lanceolate, 4-5 mm 
long, 1.2-1.5 mm wide, greenish, base gibbous, 
decurved in the proximal half then abruptly recurved, 
distal half obliquely erect, widely divergent; apex with 
a narrow pointed vestigial gland. Petals narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate, c. 3 mm long, c. 1 mm wide, 
greenish proximally with purple margins, purple 
distally, widely divergent, long acuminate; margins 
sparsely ciliate. Labellum attached by a very short 
basal claw, mobile in a breeze; lamina oblong to 
oblong-ovate, 3.5-4 mm long, 1.5-1.8 mm wide, 
reddish purple, broadest towards the base, 
constricted slightly near the middle, suddenly 
contracted to a shortly acuminate apex, recurved at 
the base and near the apex; margins with numerous, 
coarse, dark purple moniliform cilia to 1 mm long. 
Callus ovate in the proximal half then oblong distally, 
occupying about half the ventral surface of the 
lamina, dark purple, colluviate, usually not extending 
to the labellum apex. Column c. 2 mm long, c. 1 mm 
wide. Wings lobed nearly to the base, lobes not 
widely divergent; posterior lobe linear, whitish, 
obtuse; anterior lobe narrowly ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, the margins irregularly denticulate. Anther 
c. 0.8 mm long, with a linear to filiform rostrum about 
0.4 mm long. Stigma ovate, c. 0.5 mm long, c. 0.5 mm 
wide. Pollinarium c. 1 mm long; pollinia c. 0.8 mm 
long, yellow, granular; caudicle ligulate, c. 0.2 mm 
long; viscidium c. 0.2 mm wide. Capsules narrowly 
obovoid, 4-5 mm long, c. 0.3 mm wide, erect. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and Ecology 

Endemic in the Australian Capital Territory 
where known only from the type locality in the 
Brindabella Ranges. 


Grows on a gentle south-west slope in tall 
forest dominated by Eucalyptus radiata Sieber 
ex DC. The area where the orchid occurs is 
relatively open with sparse shrubs. The soil is a 
stony brown loam over shale. Altitude: c. 800 m. 
Flowering period: January to March. 
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Recognition 

Distinguished from all other species of 
Genoplesium by the following combination of 
features; cilia on the margins of the dorsal 
sepal, petals and labellum; lateral sepals erect 
in the distal half; labellum oblong-ovate, 
suddenly tapered to the apex, relatively thin- 
textured, recurved at the base and the apex; 
labellum callus ovate at the base then distally 
oblong. 


Similar Species 

Genoplesium ectopum is very similar to G. 
systenum. Genoplesium ectopum can be 
immediately distinguished by its thicker lateral 
sepals which are erect in the distal half, 
broader, oblong-ovate, thinner textured 
labellum which narrows suddenly to the apex 
and is recurved at each end. By contrast, G. 
systenum, which does not occur in the ACT, has 
porrect to drooping lateral sepals, a narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate labellum which tapers to the 
apex and is thickened at the _ base. 
Genoplesium ectopum flowers in January- 
March whereas G. systenum flowers March- 
May. Genoplesium systenum grows in low 
inland ranges on slopes and ridges dominated 
by Eucalyptus sideroxylon A. Cunn. ex Woolls 
and Callitris endlicheri (Parl.) FM. Bailey which 
contrasts with the montane peppermint forest 
habitat of G. ectopum. 
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Notes 

Genoplesium ectopum grows in a very unusual 
habitat for members of this genus. Tall 
peppermint forests in montane regions are not 
noted for their orchid diversity and to discover 
a Genoplesium in such a habitat was very 
surprising. Several searches in adjacent areas 
of the Brindabella Ranges have failed to turn up 
any further localities. 


Conservation Status 

Known only from the vicinity of the type locality. 
The population consists of about 70 plants, 
many growing close to a road verge, and a 
number have been dislodged and lost by small 
landslips on the road embankment. Suggest 
2EK by the criteria of Briggs & Leigh. 


Etymology 
From the Greek ektopos, out of place, odd, 
strange, in reference to the unusual habitat. 


Other specimens 
Australian Capital Territory: Bendora Dam Rad., 
Brindabella Ranges, 13 Mar. 1992, Broers 272 & 
Jones (CANB); ibid, 2 Feb. 1997, Jones 15101 & 
Jones (CANB, NSW). 
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Key to Genoplesium in the Australian Capital Territory 


1: Dorsal sepal, petals and labellum fringed with hairs ... 2.00... ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ws. -G. ectopum 


1: Dorsal sepal and petals glabrous; labellum fringed Or NOt oe ee ee ce cee ee cee cee cee eee eee eee ene 


2. Labellum margins glabrous (occasionally with a few short irregularities but not distinctly hairy) ...3 


2:alFabellUmimarginsidistinctlysNainyaremmseseraet estes sess Swciresees eerrerrs lr, tere rer ere reeraer eet 


3. Lateral sepals c. 3 mm long; labellum ovate (montane forests) ... 0.0.0.0. ee ee 
3: Lateral sepals c. 4 mm or more long; labellum oblong to obovate 


(sclerophyil forests) 


4. Flowers wholly dark purple; lateral sepals c. 4.5 mm long (alpine swamps) 
4: Sepals and petals green, labellum reddish purple; lateral sepals c. 7 mm long 


(sclerophyll forest) 
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Genoplesium ectopum, Brindabella Ranges - ACT. 
(C.H. Broers 272 & D.L. Jones), Fig. 1. 
a. plants; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from above, flattened out; 
e. labellum from side; f. column from front; g. column from side; 
h. dorsal sepal; i. lateral sepal; j. petal; k. fertile bract. 
Drawing 13/2/1992 by D.L. Jones.© 
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G. Hillman G. 
Diuris arenaria Diuris arenaria 
from Tomaree Peninsula, NSW (type site) from Tomaree Peninsula, NSW (type site) 


’ 
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‘M.A. Clements M.A. Clements 
Genoplesium ectopum Genoplesium ectopum 
from Brindabella Ranges, ACT from Brindabella Ranges, ACT 
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ORCHID 
NUKSEKY 


We stock a large range of Australian 
native Dendrobium and Sarcochilus 
species and hybrids from tube to 

flowering size. 
We deflask and make available to you 
quality seedlings bred by some of the 
best hybridisers in the country. 


Ray Clement 


768 Tinonee Road, 
Tinonee, NSW 2430 


email: clement@tpg.com.au 
Free list available on request 
Phone or Fax (02) 6553 1012 
- Cisitors Welcome - 


Dark Star 
Orciniads 


FLASKS AND SEEDLINGS 


Imported from top breeders in 
Germany, UK and Thailand 


African and 
Madagascan species 
Paphs, Lycastes, 
Vandaceous and more 


Rare species and some hybrids 


HANS SCHAIBLE 


PO Box 114.Bowraville NSW 2449 
Telephone/Fax: (02) 6564 4088 
email: darkstar@nor.com.au 


ROYALE 
ORCHIDS 


For those who choose the finest. 


Full range of quality locally produced and imported orchid species and their hybrids. 
Flowering orchids always available at the nursery. List available on request. 
Open weekdays from 8.00am - 4.00pm and on weekends by appointment. 


Also visit our stand at; 
Central Coast Orchidfest, Royale Orchids, Peats Ridge - 26 & 27 June 1999 
Gosford Orchid Spectacular, Gosford Showground - 6,7,8 August 1999 
Sydney International Orchid Fair, Castle Hill Showground - 8,9,10 October 1999 


1360 Brieses Road, Peats Ridge, NSW 2250 
Phone: (02) 4375 1199 © Fax: (02) 4375 1205 
email: royale@acay.com.au 
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D.P. Banks 
Paphiopedilum glanduliferum from west New Guinea. 
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Cryptostylis ovata 460 Dendrobium callitrophyllum 469 
Cryptostylis ovata 563 Dendrobium Sect. Calyptrochilus 152 368 
Cryptostylis subulata 460 491 Dendrobium canaliculatum 66 347 368 374 468 486 
Cymbidium 59 553 554 
Cymbidium canaliculatum 119 206 297 299 347 Dendrobium cancroides 34 
Cymbidium canaliculatum 'Ghost Gum! 98 Dendrobium Candy 402 
Cymbidium madidum 206 Dendrobium capitisyork 23 353-370 
Cymbidium suave 103 206 374 Dendrobium Carol May 547 
Cymbidium umbellatum = Bulbophyllum longiflorum Dendrobium carrii 206 338 341 342 

108 Dendrobium carronii 469 
Cypripedieae 377 Dendrobium Casey May 547 
Cypripedioideae 377 Dendrobium Cheeky 402 
Cyrtostylis 453 Dendrobium Class 116 293 504 
Cyrtostylis reniformis 425 Dendrobium Class 'Windsor Downs' 287 
Dendrobium 59 214 296 344 379 448 456 485 552 Dendrobium clemensiae 317 
Dendrobium adae 553 Dendrobium Comboyne 402 534 537 

Dendrobium aemulum 103 553 Dendrobium convolutum 61315 
Dendrobium affine 305 552 553 554 Dendrobium Crooky 504 
Dendrobium agrostophyllum 305 Dendrobium crumenatum 438 
Dendrobium alexandrae 19-24 Dendrobium cucumerinum x D. bowmannii 539 
Dendrobium Alice Frampton 116 Dendrobium cucumerinum x D. linguiforme 541 
Dendrobium Andrew Persson 504 Dendrobium cucumerinum x D. mortii 534 
Dendrobium Anne's Rainbow Surprise 293 Dendrobium cucumerinum x D. mortii 539 
Dendrobium antennatum 347 439 469 505 Dendrobium cunninghamii = Winika cunninghamii 
Dendrobium subgenus Athecebium 306 380 214 215 216 217 218 
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Dendrobium cuthbertsonii 
Dendrobium cyanocentrum 
Dendrobium Dainty Cascades 
Dendrobium Darlington Gem 
Dendrobium Darlington Glory 
Dendrobium Darlington Gold 
Dendrobium Darlington Jewel 
Dendrobium Darlington King 
Dendrobium Darlington Parish 
Dendrobium Darlington Quest 
Dendrobium X delicatum 
Dendrobium Sect. Dendrocoryne 
Dendrobium Desert Rose 
Dendrobium Sect. Dichopus 
Dendrobium dicuphum 
Dendrobium Dierdre Smith 
Dendrobium discolor 

Dendrobium dolichophyllum 
Dendrobium Duffy 

Dendrobium X Duffy 

Dendrobium Duno Burgundy Gem 
Dendrobium Duno Burgundy Sheen 
Dendrobium Duno Charminite 
Dendrobium Duno Deerose 
Dendrobium Duno Eleerose 
Dendrobium Duno Luckys Zip 
Dendrobium Duno Superlocks 
Dendrobium Duno Vivspot 
Dendrobium Easter Parade 
Dendrobium Edan Stripes 
Dendrobium Elegant Autumn 
Dendrobium Elegant Charm 
Dendrobium Elegant Flame 
Dendrobium Elegant Gem 
Dendrobium Elegant Jewell 'Gunyah! 
Dendrobium Ellen 
Dendrobium Ellen Glow 
Dendrobium Elsie Bayldon 
Dendrobium Emma 
Dendrobium Enzed Charm 
Dendrobium Enzed Elegance 
Dendrobium Enzed Onward 
Dendrobium Eternity 
Dendrobium Evesham 
Dendrobium fairchildae 
Dendrobium falcorostrum 


Dendrobium fellowsii 
Dendrobium fleckeri 
Dendrobium X foederatum 
Dendrobium foelschei 
Dendrobium Frances Mary 
Dendrobium fulginosum 
Dendrobium Fuschia Belle 
Dendrobium Gai Quest 
Dendrobium Gai Sheen 
Dendrobium Gaudy 
Dendrobium Gilleston Gold 
Dendrobium Gilleston Jazz 
Dendrobium Gilleston Magic 
Dendrobium Gilleston Peace 
Dendrobium Gilleston Reward 
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33 152 177 439 511 


177 
534 536 
116 263 
116 
263 
116 
263 
116 
116 


61 75 156 296 297 459 553 


306 
437 
33 
368 
547 

347 368 553 554 
5 

534 542 
534 
488 
488 
488 
547 
488 
488 
488 504 
488 
296 
303 
116 
116 
116 
116 
58 
263 554 
36 


293 423 
303 
303 
116 
547 
171 
438 


37 38 39 41 368 370 379 


486 553 554 
206 469 
370 553 
537 
66 552 
488 
315 
171 
171 
547 
116 
303 
171 
303 
171 
540 
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Dendrobium Gilleston Stardust 171 
Dendrobium Gillian Leaney 423 
Dendrobium (Gillian Leaney x Bardo Rose) 437 
Dendrobium Gillieston's Pepper Pot 36 

Dendrobium Glenelle 547 
Dendrobium Goose Bumps 485 
Dendrobium Gordon Young 36 


38 42 71 75 77 78 156 
347 353 505 553 


Dendrobium gracilicaule 


Dendrobium X gracillimum 38 75 156 
Dendrobium Sect. Grastidium 33 
Dendrobium Green Gem 116 
Dendrobium X grimesii 534 538 
Dendrobium Hera 116 
Dendrobium Hilda Hill 36 
Dendrobium Hilda Poxon 202 293 296 370 504 553 
Dendrobium Hot Pink 116 
Dendrobium Ida Mary 534 540 
Dendrobium insigne 33 34 
Dendrobium Intense 116 
Dendrobium Jamie's Falcon 116 
Dendrobium Jayden 504 
Dendrobium Jesmond Charm 455 
Dendrobium Jesmond Dazzler 263 540 
Dendrobium Jesmond Glitter 293 
Dendrobium Jesmond Gold 116 
Dendrobium Jesmond Treasure 263 
Dendrobium Jiggi 534 536 
Dendrobium johannis 368 469 553 
Dendrobium jonesii subsp. magnificum 347 
Dendrobium Jonquil 303 
Dendrobium Kagayaki 402 
Dendrobium Kangaroo 402 
Dendrobium Kathleen Eugenie 488 
Dendrobium Kayla 118 293 504 
Dendrobium X kestevenii 107 
Dendrobium King Maron 455 
Dendrobium King Wong 437 


Dendrobium kingianum 42 71757778 80 156 206 207 
211 242 296 347 353 368 370 379 
389 422 437 459 492 493 486 505 


552 553 554 

Dendrobium kingianum 'Valdon' 293 
Dendrobium Korowin 303 
Dendrobium Laser 547 
Dendrobium Sect. Latouria 368 379 439 
Dendrobium Lawana Noika 293 
Dendrobium lawesii 152 153 
Dendrobium lessonii 215 
Dendrobium lichenastrum 61 347 
Dendrobium Limestone 534 539 
Dendrobium lindleyi 438 


Dendrobium linguiforme 60 374534 535 536 541 
Dendrobium linguiforme var. nugentii 485 497 534 535 


Dendrobium Liquid Gold 116 
Dendrobium lithocola 469 
Dendrobium longifolium vax. JSuscum 317 
Dendrobium Lovely Nature 36 
Dendrobium (Lustrous x Hilda Poxon) 504 
Dendrobium Lusty 116 
Dendrobium luteocilium . 34 


Dendrobium macrophyllum 22 
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Dendrobium macropus 42 Dendrobium Rexy's Lady 116 
Dendrobium Maddison 303 Dendrobium Rexy's Limelight 116 
Dendrobium Maroon Star 547 Dendrobium Rexy's Mate 116 
Dendrobium Mega 402 Dendrobium Rexy's Miss 123 
Dendrobium melaleucaphilum 23 347 353-370 Dendrobium Rexy's Mistake 123 
Dendrobium Melissa Nicole Dickey 547 Dendrobium Rexy's Pride 123 
Dendrobium Memoria Bill Skillicorn 455 Dendrobium Rexy's Star 123 
Dendrobium Memoria Doreen Sprott 116 Dendrobium Sect. Rhizobium 5 75 552 
Dendrobium Memoria June's Dream 547 Dendrobium Rigidigge 123 
Dendrobium Memoria Reg Sheen 547 Dendrobium rigidum 374 538 
Dendrobium Miara 370 Dendrobium rigidum x D teretifolium var. fasciculatum . 
Dendrobium Miracle 402 537 
Dendrobium mirbelianum 469 Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride 87 98 118 504 
Dendrobium mohlianum 152 177 368 Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride 'Patricia’ 122 
Dendrobium monophyllum 156 210 211 212 341 342 499 Dendrobium Sandra Elaine 488 
Dendrobium multilobatum 311 Dendrobium Sandy Canal 36 
Dendrobium munificum 306 308 Dendrobium schneiderae 341 
Dendrobium muricatum : 306 308 Dendrobium schoeninum x D. mortii 534 540 
Dendrobium muricatum var muricatum 308 Dendrobium schoeninum x D. pugioniforme 534 541 
Dendrobium Myponga 116 Dendrobium schoeninum x D. teretifolium 534 
Dendrobium Natalie Jane Wood 547 Dendrobium Shelleen ‘ 303 
Dendrobium Nerissa 303 Dendrobium Sid's Surprise 303 
Dendrobium Nicole Anne 547 Dendrobium Silver Mistletoe 123 
Dendrobium nindii 347 469 553 Dendrobium smillieae 177 347 439 
Dendrobium nobile 438 Dendrobium Southern Victory 488 
Dendrobium Numbat 303 Dendrobium Sect. Spatulata 368 
Dendrobium oppositifolium 306 310 Dendrobium Specio-kingianum 296553 
Dendrobium Sect. Oxyglossum 177 439 Dendrobium speciosum 37 38 41 103 206 242 263 296 320 
Dendrobium Peach Maron 455 347 353 368 370 370 380 389 411 
Dendrobium Sect. Pedilonum 439 413 441 486 505 506 507 552 553 
Dendrobium pedunculatum 506 554 
Dendrobium Peewee 8 370 554 Dendrobium speciosum var.capricornicum 506 552 
Dendrobium (Peewee x Kim) 504 Dendrobium speciosum var. curvicaule 506 552 
Dendrobium Penny Flere 303 Dendrobium speciosum var. grandiflorum 506 507 552 
Dendrobium petrophilum 306 311 Dendrobium speciosum subsp. hillii ‘ 347 
Dendrobium Sect. Phalaenanthe 368 Dendrobium speciosum var. hillii 156 209 459 507 552 
Dendrobium phalaenopsis 347 379 469 553 554 Dendrobium speciosum var. pedunculatum 506 552 
Dendrobium Philip Hill 116 Dendrobium speciosum var. speciosum 552 
Dendrobium Pink Ballerina 305 Dendrobium spectabile 19 22 177 439 
Dendrobium Pink Charm 116 Dendrobium Star Bright 123 
Dendrobium Pink Pencil 486 Dendrobium Star of Gold 370 
Dendrobium Pixie Dell 547 Dendrobium Star of Gold ‘Bathurst! 742 
Dendrobium polysema 112 Dendrobium Star of Riverdene 7 320 370 504 
Dendrobium pugioniforme 537 Dendrobium Starsheen 547 
Dendrobium pugioniforme x D. fairfaxii 534 Dendrobium Stephen X teretifolium "Black Pam' 485 
Dendrobium pugioniforme x D. linguifprme 540 Dendrobium striaenopsis 379 
Dendrobium pugioniforme x D. mortii 534 536 Dendrobium Striking 123 
Dendrobium pugioniforme x D. striolatum 534 542 Dendrobium striolatum 486 543 
Dendrobium pugioniforme x D. tenuissimum 536 Dendrobium Stunning 123 
Dendrobium pugioniforme x D. teretifolium var. Sairfaxii Dendrobium Suffusum 71 

537 Dendrobium X suffusum 71 74 75 77 78 79 80 156 
Dendrobium Puketutu 488 Dendrobium Sunterry 123 
Dendrobium Purple Heart 303 Dendrobium X superbiens 469 
Dendrobium racemosum 498 536 Dendrobium Surprise 303 
Dendrobium Red Ballerina 305 Dendrobium Suzanne 370 554 
Dendrobium Redpin 343 Dendrobium Tania's Pride 296 
Dendrobium rex 209 506 507 Dendrobium Tanya 455 
Dendrobium Rexy's Charm 116 Dendrobium tarberi 156 211 347 459 506 
Dendrobium Rexy's Dawn 116 Dendrobium Tarean 370 
Dendrobium Rexy's Downfall 116 Dendrobium Tawhai Gold 123 
Dendrobium Rexy's Dream 116 Dendrobium tenuissimum 537 
Dendrobium Rexy's Gem 116 Dendrobium teretifolium 61 486 534 538 539 
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Dendrobium teretifolium "Black Pam' 61 485 
Dendrobium teretifolium Fiery Glow' 485 
Dendrobium teretifolium var.aureum x D. schoeninum 

535 536 
Dendrobium teretifolium var.aureum 61 485 
Dendrobium teretifolium var. aureum x D. beckleri 535 536 
Dendrobium teretifolium var. fairfaxii 61 485 
Dendrobium teretifolium var. fasciculatum 485 498 


Dendrobium teretifolium var. fasciculatum 534 535 536 
Dendrobium teretifolium var. fasciculatum x D. linguiforme 
var.nugentiii 538 
Dendrobium teretifoluium x D. linguiforme 534 535 
Dendrobium tetragonum 7 80 188 263 338 347 353-370 389 
406 423 442 512 553 554 
Dendrobium tetragonum var. cacatua 23 353-370 
Dendrobium tetragonum var. giganteum 7 23 353-370. 


Dendrobium tetragonum var. hayesanum 23 353 
Dendrobium tetragonum vat. melaleucaphilum 7 23 353- 
370 
Dendrobium tetragonum var. tetragonum 353-370 
Dendrobium tetragonum var. tormentosum 356 357 
Dendrobium Tie-Dye 123 293 437 504 
Dendrobium Timothy Heydon 123 
Dendrobium toressae 61 
Dendrobium tozerensis 34 
Dendrobium trilamellatum 66 347 
Dendrobium undulatum 374 
Dendrobium Vern Frampton 123 
Dendrobium victoriae-reginae 439 
Dendrobium Victorian Blush 303 
Dendrobium Victorian Darlington 343 
Dendrobium Victorian Flare 303 
Dendrobium Victorian Humbug 303 
Dendrobium Victorian King 547 
Dendrobium Victorian Mascot 303 
Dendrobium Victorian Splendour 343 
Dendrobium Victorian Star 303 
Dendrobium Victorian Tetra 303 
Dendrobium Victorian Yondi 402 
Dendrobium Vintage 547 
Dendrobium Virgina Jupp 534 
Dendrobium Walter Upton 36 
Dendrobium Warrambool 293 
Dendrobium Watervale 123 
Dendrobium Wesley Rose 486 
Dendrobium Wonga 437 
Dendrobium Wysper 547 
Dendrobium subgenus Xerobium 306 
Dendrobium Yellow Dawn 123 
Dendrobium Yellow Maron 455 
Dendrobium Y ondi Beck 123 
Dendrobium Yondi Brolga 437 
Dendrobium Yondi Harvest 123 486 
Dendrobium Yondi Honey 123 
Dendrobium Yondi Neon 123 
Dendrobium Yondi Pearl 123 
Dendrobium Yondi Pioneer 370 
Dendrobium Yondi Tina 66 242 370 504 
Dendrobium Y ondi Tina 'Goliath' 294 295 
Dendrobium Y ondi Topaz : 123 
Dendrobium (Yondi x falcorostrum x Bardo Rose] 437 
Dendrobium Zelma Mitchell 123 
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Dendrobium Zeus 123 
Dendrobium Zipalong 547 
Dendrobium Zoom 123 
Dendrochilum 317 456 
Dendrochilum amboinense 317 
Dendrochilum bartonii 317 
Dendrochilum bracteosum 317 
Dendrochilum fuscum 317 
Dendrochilum longifolium 317 
Dendrochilum longifolium var. buruense 317 
Dendrochilum longifolium var. papuana 317 
Dendrochilum murrayi 317 
Di[plocaulobiu connexicostatum 449 
Diandre 377 
Diplocaulobium 444 
Diplocaulobium ajoebii 35 
Diplocaulobium ajoebii 445 
Diplocaulobium arachnoideum 35 

* Diplocaulobium aratiferum 35 
Diplocaulobium auricolor 35 445 446 
Diplocaulobium bicolor 35 
Diplocaulobium chrysotropus 35 
Diplocaulobium cyclobulbon 35 
Diplocaulobium glabrum 34 
Diplocaulobium hydrophilium 35 445 449 
Diplocaulobium kirchianum 446 
Diplocaulobium masonii 34 468 
Diplocaulobiem mekynosepalum 35 
Diplocaulobium sp: aff. nitidissimum 448 449 
Diplocaulobium obyrnei 449 
Diplocaulobium pleurothalloides 444 
Diplocaulobium regale 35 445 446 
Diplocaulobium sp. (D1090) 446 
Diplocaulobium stelliferum 35 
Dipodium ~~ 453 
Dipodium ensifolium 347 
Dipodium pardalinum 56 57 
Dipodium pictum 469 
Dipodium pulchellum 374 
Dipodium punctatum 81 104 374 
Dipodium roseum 56 57 104 
Diuris 107 299 300 374 380 454 
Diuris alba 298 299 300 
Diuris arenaria 567 568 
Diuris aurea 104 347 
Diuris behrii 112 
Diuris Bridgewater 343 
Diuris sp. aff. chrysantha 298 
Diuris corymbosa 347 
Diuris Earwig 343 
Diuris Frogmouth 36 
Diuris Kookaburra 455 
Diuris lanceolata 112 505 
Diuris maculata 347 
Diuris Mule 36 
Diuris Nugget 547 
Diuris parvipetala 298 299 300 
Diuris Pioneer 380 
Diuris punctata 347 505 567 568 
Diuris sp. aff. punctata 567 
Diuris sulphurea 104 


Dockrillia 50 59 60 315 338 344 380 454 485 533-546 552 
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Dochkrillia (pugioniformis x striolata) x D. pugioniformis 
533 544 


Dockrillia bowmanii 60 151 156 299 539 


Dockrillia brevicauda 60 
Dockrillia calamiformis 60 485 486 498 535 538 
Dockrillia casuarinae 60 
Dockrillia chordiformis 60 
Dockrillia convoluta 60 61 315 485 
Dockrillia crispata 60 
Dockrillia cucumerina 60 103 151 296 485 539 
Dockrillia cucumerina x D. bowmannii 533 539 
Dockrillia cucumerina x D. linguiformis 533 541 
Dockrillia delicata 60 61 
Dockrillia desmotrichoides 60 
Dockrillia dolichophylla 60 61 485 486 535 
Dockrillia dolichophylla x D. schoenina 533 535 
Dockrillia fairfaxii 60 61 103 485 486 543 
Dockrillia Fay Moore A 486 
Dockrillia flagellum 60 
Dockrillia X foederata 60 533 534 537 538 
Dockrillia fuliginosa 60 61 315 368 485 485 
Dockrillia Goose Bumps 485 
Dockrillia X grimesii 60 486 533 534 535 538 539 
Dockrillia hepatica 60 
Dockrillia Siggi 486 
Dockrillia linguiformis 60 103 151 296 299 459 486 497 

498 499 
Dockrillia linguiformis x D. teretifolia 535 
Dockrillia mortii 60 
Dockrillia nothofageti 60 
Dockrillia nugentii 60 437 485 486 497 498 499 505 535 

541 
Dockrillia nugentii x D. racemosum 533 536 
Dockrillia pugioniformis 60 104 347 542 543 
Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. fairfaxii 533 537 
Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. linguiformis 533 540 
Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. mortii 533 536 
Dockrillia pugioniformis x D. striolata 533 543 544 
Dockrillia racemosa 60 498 
Dockrillia rigida 60 347 
Dockrillia Rosemary Jupp 486 
Dockrillia schoenina 60 535 540 
Dockrillia schoenina x D pugioniformis 533 541 
Dockrillia schoenina x D. mortii 533 540 
Dockrillia striolata 60 104 140 347 505 542 543 
Dockrillia striolata subsp. chrysantha 454 
Dockrillia Super Ruffles 486 
Dockrillia teretifolia 60 115 211 485 505 535 536 542 
Dockrillia teretifolia x D. linguiformis 533 535 
Dockrillia teretifolia x D. striolata 533 542 543 
Dockrillia vagans 60 
Dockrillia Virginia Jupp 486 534 
Dockrillia wassellii 60 
Dracula 315 
Draculvallia 315 
Epidendreae 377 
Epidendroideae 377 
Epidendrum 344 
Epidendrum X obrienianum 374 
Epidendriim umbellatum = Bulbophyllum longiflorum 

108 
Epigeneium 448 
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Epipogium roseum 508 
Eria 61 
Eria fitzalanii 66 
Eria oppositifolium 310 
Eria petrophila 311 
Eriochilus 188 
Eriochilus autumnalis 104 
Eriochilus cucullatus 17 104 
Fitzgeraldia forrestii = Pyrorchis forrestii 65 
Flickingeria comata 35 
Flickingeria convexa 35 
Gamoplexis orobanchoides 350 
Gastrodia 454 
Gastrodia falconeri 350 
Gastrodia orobanchoides 350 
Gastrodia procera 104 
Gastrodia sesamoides 104 374 
Genoplesium 107 454 570 571 
Genoplesium acuminatum 17 
Genoplesium ectopum 570 571 
Genoplesium nudum - 571 
Genoplesium rufum 508 
Genoplesium sp. aff. rufum 571 
Genoplesium sagittiferum 571 
Genoplesium systenum 570 571 
Genoplesium sp. aff. systenum 570 
Genoplesium tectum 469 
Genoplesium turfosum 571 
Glossodia 107 
Glossodia major 347 
Glossodia minor 347 
Grastidium tozerense 469 
Habenaria 461 
Habenaria anomala 17 
Habenaria chlorosepala 461 464 
Habenaria exilis 461 464 465 
Habenaria ferninandi 16 415 464 
Habenaria haroldii 414 415 426 427 428 
Habenaria macraithii 469 
Habenaria ochroleuca 549 550 
Habenaria praecox 549 550 
Habenaria propinquior 17 461 464 550 
Habenaria sp. "Maaroom Qld" 16 
Habenaria xanthantha 17 414 415 550 
Hapalochilus aristilabris 403 
Hapalochilus cruciatus 403 
Hapalochilus jensenii 403 
Hapalochilus lohokii 403 
Hapalochilus nitidus 403 
Hapalochilus speciosus 403 
Hapalochilus striatus 403 
Indobulbum 306 307 
Indobulbum layardii 306 307 308 
Indobulbum minificum 308 
Indobulbum muricatum 307 308 
Kerosphaereae 377 
Laelia 347 
Latourorchis alexandrae = Dendrobium alexandrae 19 
Leporella 282 
Leptoceras 454 
Leptoceras menziesii 347 


Liparis 206 
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Liparis coelogynoides 50 84 85 
Liparis reflexa 104 236 459 
Liparis reflexa var. parviflora = Liparis swenssonii 
236 

Liparis swenssonii 236 
Lyperanthus 64 282 
. Lyperanthus arctanticus 64 282 283 286 
Lyperanthus forrestii = Pyrorchis forrestii 64 65 
Lyperanthus nigricans = Pyrorchis nigricans 64 65 
Lyperanthus serratus 64 
Lyperanthus suaveolens 64 104 347 
Malaxideae 377 
Masdevallia 315 344 439 456 
Microtis 453 490 
Microtis alba 149 
Microtis angusii 10 
Microtis brownii 149 
Microtis eremaea 149 
Microtis graniticola 149 
Microtis media subsp. eremicola 149 
Microtis parviflora 10 104 149 
Microtis rara 149 
Microtis unifolia 10 104 149 
Miltonia 214 
Monadenia bracteata 374 
Monandre 377 
Neottieae 377 
Oberonia 456 
Oberonia attenuata 469 
Oberonia complanata 206 
Oberonia palmicola 206 
Odontoglossum 344 
Oncidium 344 
Ophrydeae 377 
Ophrydiodeae 377 
Ophrys apifera 374 
Ophrys insectifera 374 
Orchidaceae 377 
Orchidoideae 377 
Orchis mascula 374 
Ornithochilus hillii = Peristeranthus hillii 205 

’ Orthoceras strictum 347 
Paphiopedilum 59 347 457 562 
Paphiopedilum armeniacum 562 
Paphiopedilum bougainvillianum 562 
Paphiopedilum delenatii 562 
Paphiopedilum emersonii 562 
Paphiopedilum glanduliferum 562 
Paphiopedilum helenae 562 
Paphiopedilum malipoense 562 
Paphiopedilum micanthrum 562 
Paphiopedilum papuanum 562 
Paphiopedilum praestans 563 
Paphiopedilum rothschildianum 562 
Paphiopedilum sanderianum 562 
Paphiopedilum striatum 59 562 
Paphiopedilum violascens 562 
Paphiopedilum wentworthianum 562 
Paphiopedilum wilhelminiae 562 
Paphiopedium druryi c 562 
Papillilabium beckleri 61 207 242 428 510 
Parachilus 558 
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Parachilus hirticalcar = Sarcochilus hirticalear 418 


Parasarcochilus spathulatus 558 
Peristeranthus 207 
Peristeranthus hillii 81 156 205 207 510 
Peristerchilus Olive Grace 171 
Phaius 380 406 
Phaius australis 347 469 508 
Phaius bernsayii 469 
Phaius pictus 469 
Phaius tankervilleae 469 470 
Phalaenopsis 207 
Phalaenopsis rosenstromii 469 


Phyllorchis clavigera = Bulbophyllum longiflorum 108 
Phyllorchis thouarsii = Bulbophyllum longiflorum 108 
Phyllorchis umbellata = Bulbophyllum longifolium 108 


Platyclinis bartonii 317 
Platyclinis longifolia 317 
Platyclinis longifolia f. papuana 317 
Plectochilus 558 559 
Plectochilus Brodie Vincent 547 559 
Plectochilus Duno Tusk 547 
Plectochilus Jayme Beau 547 
Plectochilus Kilgra 558 559 
Plectochilus Longwarry 123 504 559 
Plectochilus Lynore 559 
Plectochilus Minirose 303 559 
Plectochilus Richard Jost 558 559 
Plectochilus Rumrill 558 
Plectochilus Yabbie 303 
Plectorrhiza 61 207 
Plectorrhiza brevilabris 559 
Plectorrhiza erecta 513 
Plectorrhiza tridentata 14 81 104 208 347 392 419 425 510 
558 559 
Pleuranthae 377 
Polychondreae 377 
Pomatocalpa macphersonii 81 
Pomatochilus Helga's Surprise 455 
Pomotacalpa marsupiale 469 
Prasophyllum 107 127 374 454 
Prasophyllum alpinum 54 
Prasophyllum appendiculatum 127 
Prasophyllum brevilabre 105 
Prasophyllum canaliculatum 98 125 127 
Prasophyllum chasmogamamum 86 87 
Prasophyllum correctum 86 87 
Prasophyllum dossenum 53 
Prasophyllum frenchii 86 
Prasophyllum fuscum 125 127 
Prasophyllum gracile 54 
Prasophyllum macrostachyum 54 
Prasophyllum odoratissimum 50 53 54 
Prasophyllum odoratum 53 54 
Prasophyllum paulinae : 54 
Prasophyllum pyriforme 86 
Prasophyllum spicatum 53 54 
Prasophyllum striatum 105 374 
Prasophyllum truncatum 53 54 
Prasophyllum wallum 469 
Pterostylis 188 374 380 454 49] 
Pterostylis acuminata 347 
Pterostylis agathicola 266 267 
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Pterostylis alveata 180 184 185 258 Pterostylis splendens 321322 
Pterostylis anatona 245 246 Pterostylis squamata 128 
Pterostylis aquilonia 245 246 247 Pterostylis tanypoda 266 273 274 
Pterostylis atrans 251 258 Pterostylis tenuicauda 322 
Pterostylis banksii 270 Pterostylis torquata 245 251 252 258 
Pterostylis baptistii 246 490 Pterostyls Wal Pamur 402 
Pterostylis bicornis 469 Pyrorchis 282 453 
Pterostylis biseta 199 200 Pyrorchis forrestii 65 
Pterostylis brumalis 266 267 Pyrorchis nigricans 64 65 66 
Pterostylis bryophila 180 184 187 Rhinerrhiza 6] 207 
Pterostylis bureauviana 322 Rhinerrhiza divitiflora 13 15 36 107 297 
Pterostylis cardiostigma 269 270 Rhinerrhiza moorei 26 61 469 
Pterostylis ceriflora 129 Rhinochilus Adrian Simpson 171 
Pterostylis cernua 266 267 269 Rhinochilus Dorothy 558 
Pterostylis chaetophora 298 Rhinochilus Duno Ownahart 547 
Pterostylis sp. aff. chaetophora 298 Rhinochilus Rona 558 
Pterostylis cheraphila 199 Rhinochilus Yellow Cascades 303 
Pterostylis coccina 105 347 Rhizanthella gardneri 188 374 476 
Pterostylis concinna 505 Rhizanthella slateri 188 
Pterostylis curta 105 322 Rimacola elliptica 27 
Pterostylis cycnocephala 273 274 Saccolabiopsis armittii 207 
Pterostylis aff. cycnocephala 274 Saccolabium hillii = Peristeranthus hillii 205 
Pterostylis decurva 249 Sarcanthinae 10 61 207 208 209 379 380 428 456 558 559 
Pterostylis elegans 245 247 248 Sarcochilus 115 207 296 380 406 442 455 558 
Pterostylis erecta 66 Sarcochilus aequalis 347 
Pterostylis fischii 105 Sarcochilus Allys Pride 547 
Pterostylis foliata 271 272 Sarcochilus Aussie Dawn 320 
Pterostylis furcata var. linearis 272 Sarcochilus australis 50 92 105 173 174 207 320 347 419 
Pterostylis gibbosa 98 128 129 132 133 135 258 510 
Pterostylis Goblin 547 Sarcochilus Bobby-Dazzler 422 
Pterostylis graminea 266 267 Sarcochilus (Bobby-Dazzler x falcatus) 422 
Pterostylis aff. graminea 272 Sarcochilus (Bobby-Dazzler x Fitzhart) 422 
Pterostylis graminea var. rubicaulis 267 Sarcochilus (Bobby-Dazzler x hartmannii) 422 
Pterostylis grandiflora 23 246 247 Sarcochilus Canary 558 
Pterostylis hians 180 185 187 Sarcochilus Carnival 547 
Pterostylis irwinii 266 269 270 271 272 273 281 Sarcochilus ceciliae 81 207 347 422 511 512 513 
Pterostylis Jumbuck 36 : Sarcochilus Charlotte 343 
Pterostylis linearis sensu St. George 271 Sarcochilus Cherie's Wine 297 
Pterostylis longicurva 249 250 Sarcochilus Cherry Cheer 303 422 
Pterostylis longifolia 425 428 Sarcochilus Connor Simpson 171 
Pterostylis sp. aff. longifolia 425 Sarcochilus Davey Woolf 297 
Pterostylis maxima 199 Sarcochilus dilatatus 115 173 174 207 299 320 510 511 
Pterostylis metcalfei 245 248 249 Sarcochilus Dove 303 
Pterostylis montana 266 267 268 Sarcochilus Duno Judilly 547 
Pterostylis neocaledonica 322 Sarcochilus Duno Nickys Twin 547 
Pterostylis nigricans 508 Sarcochilus Emerald 123 
Pterostylis nutans 105 347 Sarcochilus Fairy 547 
Pterostylis obtusa 105 180 184 Sarcochilus falcatus 81 106 156 207 297 347 386 389 391 
Pterostylis ophioglossa 299 322 347 392 393 399 406 510 513 558 559 
Pterostylis paludosa 266 271 272 Sarcochilus falcatus var. montanus 392 
Pterostylis parviflora 105 Sarcochilus First Light 320 504 
Pterostylis pedoglossa 68 Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii 66 122 207 297 320 347 413 469 
Pterostylis pedunculata 66 347 505 

Pterostylis planulata 199 Sarcochilus Fitzhart 118 297 
Pterostylis porrecta 266 270 272 273 Sarcochilus Flirt 123 422 
Pterostylis reflexa 105 Sarcochilus Frances 422 
Pterostylis revoluta 105 374 Sarcochilus (Frances x Riverdene) 422 
Pterostylis Ruckman 36 Sarcochilus (Frances x Riverdene) x hartmannii) 422 
Pterostylis rufa 105 128 Sarcochilus Glenn 123 
Pterostylis russellii 248 249 Sarcochilus Gunnadoo 303 
Pterostylis saxicola 98 128 129 132 133 258 Sarcochilus hartmannii 177 207 208 296 297 320 347 469 
Pterostylis scoliosa 245 250 251 505 
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Sarcochilus Heidi 297 
Sarcochilus Highton Magic 303 
Sarcochilus Highton Sparkle 303 
Sarcochilus hillii 106 171 347 
Sarcochilus hirticalcar 418 419 422 423 469 
Sarcochilus hirticalcar 558 
Sarcochilus Hot Ice 402 
Sarcochilus Ice Magic 547 
Sarcochilus Izzy's Rainbow 504 
Sarcochilus Jewell 209 
Sarcochilus Julie-Anne 123 422 
Sarcochilus Kathy 81 
Sarcochilus Margaret Cottrell 402 422 
Sarcochilus Melba 297 504 
Sarcochilus Melody 504 
Sarcochilus minutiflos 207 
Sarcochilus moorei = Rhinerrhiza moorei 26 61 
Sarcochilus Nabiac 303 
Sarcochilus Nicky 513 
Sarcochilus (Nicky x falcatus) 422 
Sarcochilus (Nicky x Fitzhart) 422 
Sarcochilus (Nicky x hartmannii) 422 
Sarcochilus oliceaceus 419 
Sarcochilus Patricia Hill 303 
Sarcochilus Peach Spots 81 320 
Sarcochilus Perky 558 
Sarcochilus Pink Cascades 303 
Sarcochilus Pinkhart x Plectorrhiza tridentata 559 
Sarcochilus Pinkhide 171 
Sarcochilus Pippy 547 
Sarcochilus Polka Dot 422 
Sarcochilus (Polka-Dot x hartmannii) 422 
Sarcochilus Racheal 455 
Sarcochilus Red Cascades 303 
Sarcochilus Riverdene 422 
Sarcochilus (Riverdene x falcatus) 422 
Sarcochilus (Riverdene x Melody) 422 
Sarcochilus (Riverdene x weinthalii) 422 
Sarcochilus roseus 347 469 
Sarcochilus Ruffles 171 
Sarcochilus Selcher 303 
Sarcochilus Sherlock 296 
Sarcochilus (Shooting Star x fitzgeraldii) 504 
Sarcochilus Snowhart 547 
Sarcochilus Southern Cross 320 558 
Sarcochilus spathulatus 347 510 558 
Sarcochilus Star Struck 297 
Sarcochilus Star Struck 'Ada' 320 
Sarcochilus Susan 297 
Sarcochilus Sweetheart 402 
Sarcochilus Sweetie 422 
Sarcochilus Tin Yin Lara 343 
Sarcochilus Velvet : 402 422 
Sarcochilus Weinhart 297 
Sarcochilus weinthalii 211 299 320 347 469558 
Sarcochilus Wollumbin Sunrise 422 
Sarcochilus Wongie 303 
Sarcochilus Yvette 547 
Sarconopsis Barry Collins 343 
Sarconopsis Danuterry 402 
Sarconopsis Rita Anderson 343 
Sarconopsis Yvonne 343 


Schistotylus 
Schistotylus purpuratus 
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207 
61 207 428 


Spariza Duno Tusk = Plectochilus Duno Tusk 547 


Spathoglottis paulinae 469 
Spathoglottis plicata 347 469 
Spiranthes 188 374 
Spiranthes australis 347 
Spiranthes sinensis 106 
Spiranthoideae 377 
Taenophyllum muelleri 508 
Tetrodon 306 310 311 
Tetrodon oppositifolium 310 
Tetrodon petrophilus 310311 
Thelymitra 112 113 188 380 454 
Thelymitra aggericola 517 518 
Thelymitra aristata 518 519 
Thelymitra Cinderella 36 
Thelymitra epipactoides 488 
Thelymitra Gemfire 488 
Thelymitra Goldfingers 36 
Thelymitra graminea 326 331 332 
Thelymitra grandiflora 519 
Thelymitra granitora 326 327 
Thelymitra gregaria 327 330 
Thelymitra Helios 455 
Thelymitra hiemalis 326 330 331 
Thelymitra ixioides 330 
Thelymitra ixioides var. ixioides 330 
Thelymitra ixioides var: subdifformis 330 
Thelymitra longifolia 283 
Thelymitra sp. aff. longifolia 326 
Thelymitra macrophylla 326 331 332 
Thelymitra Nossa 455 
Thelymitra nuda 327 331 347 517 
Thelymitra pauciflora 326 331 347 
Thelymitra Queen Adelaide 36 
Thelymitra silena 517 518 519 
Thelymitra Sleeping Beauty 455 
Thelymitra sp. 106 
Thelymitra Spring Delight 36 
Thelymitra stenopetala 282 283 286 
Thrixspermum congestum 36 
Thrixspermum platystachys 36 
Townsonia 453 
Trichoglottis australiensis 469 
Vanda 207 
Vanda hindsii 347 469 
Vandeae 377 
Vanilla 59 
Vanilla hirsuta 59 
Vrydagzynea paludosa 469 
Waireia 282 
Waireia stenopetala 282 283 286 287 
Winika 214 215 218 
Winika cunninghamii 214 215 216 217 218 
Zeuxine polygonoides 469 
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Adenochilus gracilis 
Adenochilus nortonii 
Bulbophyllum brevilabium 
Bulbophyllum fletcherianum 
Bulbophyllum globuliforme 
Bulbophyllum graveolens 
Bulbophyllum longiflorum 'Fiji Fire! 
Bulbophyllum minutissimum 
Bulbophyllum phalaenopsis 
Bulbophyllum serra 

Caladenia actensis 

Caladenia amnicola 

Caladenia atradenia 

Caladenia chlorostyla 
Caladenia clavula 

Caladenia concinna 

Caladenia dilatata 

Caladenia necrophylla 
Caladenia nothofageti 
Caladenia sp. aff. patersonii 
Caladenia rileyi 

Caladenia toxochila x sp. aff. patersonii 
Caladenia woolcockiorum 
Caleana major 

Calochilus paludosus 
Calochilus robertsonii 
Calochilyus campestris 
Chiloglottis jeanesii 
Cirropetalum layardii 
Cryptostylis hunteriana 
Cymbidium canaliculatum 
Cymbidium canaliculatum 'Ghost Gum' 
Dendrobium agrostophyllum 
Dendrobium alexandrae 
Dendrobium aurantiroseum 
Dendrobium Aussie Glow 
Dendrobium Aussie Ira 
Dendrobium Aussie Ira ‘Chocolate! 
Dendrobium Aussie Starlight 
Dendrobium baileyi 
Dendrobium Barry Simpson 
Dendrobium bigibbum 
Dendrobium bigibbum ‘Top Hat' 
Dendrobium brevicaudum 


Dendrobium Brinawa Charm 'Lucky's Toy' 


Dendrobium Brinawa Sunset 'Supernova' 
Dendrobium cacatua 

Dendrobium capitisyork 

Dendrobium carrii 

Dendrobium Class 

Dendrobium-Class 'Windsor Downs' 
Dendrobium Colonial Campo 


Dendrobium cuthbertsonii 'Orange Picotti' 
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400 Dendrobium cyanocentrum 178 
125 48 Dendrobium Desert Rose 436 
261 Dendrobium Elegant Autumn 'Dancing Lady' 369 
111 Dendrobium Elegant Heart 381 
229 232 Dendrobium Elegant Jewell 'Gunyah' 49 
193 196 Dendrobium Elegant Lace 'Kariong' 369 
110 Dendrobium Elegant Lace 'Vibrant' 408 
229 232 Dendrobium Ellen Surprise 'Windsor Downs’ 369 
179 Dendrobium Emma 'Suzy' 424 
557 Dendrobium falcorostrum 40 
525 Dendrobium (Gillian Leaney x Bardo Rose) 436 
165 169 Dendrobium Graeme Banks 364 
218 Dendrobium (Gulgini x Ku-Ring-Gai) 'Bellingen' 372 
218 224 Dendrobium Hilda Poxon 'Carlingford' 364 
31 Dendrobium Jesmond Dazzler 264 
525 Dendrobium Jesmond Treasure 265 

158 161 165 Dendrobium Kardinia 3 2. 

31 159 163 165 Dendrobium kingianum ‘Elle’ 494 
218 225 Dendrobium kingianum 'Linda' 495 
31 Dendrobium kingianum 'Linda' x 'Speckles' 495 

165 167 168 Dendrobium kingianum 'Ruby' 494 
31 Dendrobium kingianum "Sue! 495 
28 Dendrobium kingianum 'Valdon' 289 292 
376 Dendrobium lawesii 154 156 
349 Dendrobium Lustrous 409 
349 Dendrobium (Lustrous x Vivid) 412 
349 Dendrobium melaleucaphilum 337 352 359 

234 237 240 Dendrobium mohlianum 178 
309 Dendrobium monophyllum 213 
466 480 Dendrobium polysema 111 
348 Dendrobium Ray's Dream 'Mardi Gras' 365 430 
120 Dendrobium (Ray's Dream x speciosum) 364 
304 Dendrobium Rutherford Blushing Bride 'Patricia' 120 121 
20 21 Dendrobium smillieae 179 
178 Dendrobium speciosum 241 
265 Dendrobium Star of Gold ‘Bathurst! 9 

264 373 430 Dendrobium Star of Riverdene 'Tinonee’ 364 
365 Dendrobium Stunning 288 
265 373 Dendrobium X suffusum 72 73 76 
25 Dendrobium tetragonum 358 
321 Dendrobium tetragonum Fiery’ 362 
467 Dendrobium tetragonum "Inferno! 363 
9 Dendrobium tetragonum yar. cacatua 24 
69 Dendrobium Tie-Dye 'Royal Purple’ 412 528 
409 Dendrobium tozerensis 25 
412 Dendrobium Warrambool 'Red Lips' 365 430 
361 Dendrobium Warrior 365 430 
360 Dendrobium Wonga 436 
340 Dendrobium Y ondi Tina 'Goliath' 336 
412 Dendrobium Yondi Tina 'Sheen' 292 
288 Dendrobium (Yondi x falcorostrum) x Bardo Rose 436 
369 Dendrobium Zoom 288 
145 Dendrochilum longifolium 316 
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Diplocaulobium ajoebii 
Diplocaulobium auricolor 
Diplocaulobium connexicostatum 
Diplocaulobium hydrophilium 
Diplocaulobium kirchianum 
Diplocaulobium sp. aff. nitidissimum 
Diplocaulobium obyrnei 
Diplocaulobium sp. aff. pleurothalloides 
Diplocaulobium regale 
Diplocaulobium sp. (D1090) 
Dipodium punctatum 

Diuris arenaria 

Diuris behrii 

Diuris parvipetalum 

Diuris sulphurea 

Dochrillia Catherine 'Oceania' 
Dockrillia chordiformis 

Dockrillia convoluta 

Dockrillia cucumerina 

Dockrillia hepatica 

Dockrillia Michael Jupp (x fuliginosa) 
Dockrillia nugentii 

Dockrillia nugentii 'Jeffrey' 
Dockrillia (nugentii x racemosa) 
Dockrillia (pugioniformis x fairfaxii) 
Dochkrillia (pugioniformis x striolata) 
Dockrillia (schoenina x fuliginosa) "Exile 
Dockrillia striolata 

Dockrillia vagans 

Eria oppositifolia 

Eria petrophila 

Gastrodia procera 

Genoplesium ectopum 

Habenaria chlorosepala 

Habenaria exilis 

Habenaria haroldii 

Habenaria praecox 

Habenaria propinquor 

Habenaria sp. "Maaroom Qld" 
Habenaria xanthantha 

Hapalochilus aristilabris 
Hapalochilus speciosus 

Indobulbum layardii 

Indobulbum muricatum 

Liparis coelogynoides 

Microtis sp. aff. alba 

Microtis angusii 

Microtis eremaea 

Microtis globula 

Microtis graniticola 

Microtis media 

Microtis media subsp. eremicola 
Microtis pulchella 
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447 Paphiopedilum glanduliferum 576 

446 Peristeranthus hillii 204 

447 Phaius tankervilleae 433 

447 Plectochilus Brodie Vincent 529 560 

447 Plectochilus Longwarry 'Ian'- AD/OSCOV 557 

447 Plectochilus Lynore 560 

447 Plectochilus Minirose 560 

446 Prasophyllum canaliculatum 124 126 

447 Prasophyllum odoratissimum 5255 

446 Pterostylia anatona 252 

83 Pterostylis agathicola 275 

569 573 Pterostylis aquilonia 244 252 

111 Pterostylis biseta 201 

301 Pterostylis sp. aff. biseta 201 

100 Pterostylis bryophila 182 184 

484 Pterostylis cernua 268 276 

63 Pterostylis chaetophora 130 

63 Pterostylis elegans 254 

100 192 Pterostylis gibbosa 130 136 

62 Pterostylis hians 182 183 186 

484 Pterostylis irwinii 277 384 

501 Pterostylis metcalfei 244 255 

528 Pterostylis nutans - 345 

545 Pterostylis ophioglossa 348 

532 Pterostylis paludosa 278 

545 Pterostylis pedoglossa 69 70 96 

481 Pterostylis pedunculata 348 

141 Pterostylis porrecta 279 302 

63 Pterostylis pusilla 201 

309 Pterostylis saxicola 97 131 144 

309 Pterostylis scoliosa 244 256 

100 Pterostylis splendens 324 325 

572 573 Pterostylis tanypoda 280 

462 466 Pterostylis torquata 244 257 

462 466 Pyrorchis nigricans 63 67 
416 417 429 Rhinerrhiza divitiflora 24 

548 Rhinerrhiza moorei 24 

548 Rhizanthella gardneri 477 

18 Rhizanthella slateri 189 

548 Sarcochilus australis 93 

405 Sarcochilus Bobby Dazzler 421 

405 Sarcochilus ceciliae 515 

309 312 Sarcochilus ceciliae Lost World' 515 

312 Sarcochilus ceciliae var. albus 514 

83 Sarcochilus dilatatus 172 175 

148 Sarcochilus falcatus 385 388 393 396 397 398 

11 18 Sarcochilus First Light 321 

148 Sarcochilus (Frances x Rivedene) 421 

148 Sarcochilus hirticalcar 420 

148 Sarcochilus Margaret Cottrell 424 

148 Sarcochilus moorei = Rhinerrhiza moorei 24 

148 Sarcochilus Nicky 424 

148 Sarcochilus Peach Spots 82 321 
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Sarcochilus Polka-Dot 'Purple Haze! 
Sarcochilus Riverdene 
Sarcochilus Star Struck 'Ada' 
Spiranthes australis 
Spiranthes sinensis 

Tetrodon oppositifolius 
Tetrodon petrophilus 
Thelymitra aggericola 
Thelymitra graminea 
Thelyitra granitora 
Thelymitra gregaria 
Thelymitra macrophylla 
Thelymitra silena 

Waireia stenopetala 

Winika cunninghamii 
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